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Tbb  Tolume  which  we  here  pTeaent  to  the  American  Pablio  is  one  whioh 
we  unhesitatingly  beliere  will  eomtnatid  the  cespect  and  confidence  of  all  who 
may  choose  to  avail  themsetveH  of  ihe  valuable  informutioo  which  il 
and  will  aUo  be  approved  hy  our  MaJical  Faculty. 

The  chief  part  of  the  volume  is  derived  from  a  worit  by  Ihe  celebrated 
Keith  iHRjtT,  M.  D. ;  which  work  has  elicited  Haltering  praise  both  in  Great 
Britain  and  in 

Wo  have  thought,  however,  that  something  more  was  desirable  for  general 
readers  ;  and  have  iherefore  prefixed  valuable  articles  upon  Anatomy  and 
Physiology,  upon  Popular  Surgery,  Dietetics,  and  Ihe  Management  of  Sick 
Rooms,  in  a  form  which  we  believe  adapted  lo  those  not  familiar  with  medical 
This  part  of  the  volume  ia  compiled  from  the  works  of 
eminent  medical  writers;  and  some  articles  it)  this  same  part,  for  Ihe  sake  of 
oonseculive  order,  have  been  transferred  from  Dr.  Imkat's  work. 

Il  has  been  our  special  object,  to  adapt  this  volume  to  pojmtar  vst  in  this 
country  :  we  have,  therefore,  stricken  from  the  original  works  from  which  the 
compilation  is  made  all  words,  phrases,  and  allusions  appropriate  to  England 
alone.  Much  matter  which  seemed  unnecessary  for  the  general  reader  haa 
been  omitted  ;  original  matter,  however,  has  been  introduced  more  appropKale 
to  this  country.  In  very  many  instances  the  structure  of  the  language  has 
been  changed;  sometimes  because,  in  the  original  works,  it  waa  decidedly 
incorrect,  and  sometimes  merely  for  the  sake  of  brevity  and  perspicuity. 

These  slatementa  are  made  in  justice  lo  Ihe  authors  from  whose  wo^s  we 
have  compiled  this  volume. 

All  paragraphs  included  in  brackets  have  been  furnished  by  medical 
gentlemen  in  New-York. 

Entry  one  should  have  a  general  knowledge  of  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
Surgery,  and  Medicine  ;  a  kflonledgs  easily  acquired,  by  the  attentive 
•lamination  of  such  a  work  as  we  now  oSer.  Many  have  lost  their  lives,  or 
have  been  rendered  permsnently  wretched,  and  many  have  been  crippled,  for 
lack  of  the  knowledge  to  which  we  refer.  Thousands  of  hves  have  been 
annually  sacrificed  by  the  heedless  treatment  of  men  calling  themselves 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  who  have  known  almost  nothing  of  the  moilern 
researches  and  discoveries  in  the  science  of  medicine,  or  of  the  structure  of  the 
human  frame,  or  of  Ihe  means  of  definitely  ascertaining  and  correctly  treating 
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iv  PREFATORY  NOTR 

We  are  confident  that  the  following  yolame,  if  carefully  studied,  will 
enable  the  reader  to  avoid  the  impostures  of  such  men. 

We  make  the  following  extract  from  Dr.  Imray's  preface  to  his  work. 
''  The  object  of  the  Cyclopedia  of  Popular  Medicine  is  indicated  on  its  title 
page,  to  describe,  in  plain  and  simple  terms,  the  causes,  symptoms,  and 
treatment  of  disease.  The  whole  science  of  medicine  rests  on  these  three 
points;  we  ascertain  causes  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding,  symptoms  for  the 
purpose  of  distinguishing,  and  treatment  for  the  purpose  of  curing  disease.  In 
a  great  many  afiections,  and  particularly  in  disorders  which  depend  on 
derangement  of  the  functions  of  a  part,  common  sense,  aided  by  the  rules 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  present  pages,  will  enable  the  reader  to  recognize 
the  symptoms,  and  select  the  proper  treatment.  Still  I  cannot  sufficiently 
impress  on  his  mind  the  necessity  of  having  at  once  recourse  to  medical  assistance 
whenever  it  can  be  obtained,  in  all  serious  cases  of  disease.  The  Cyclopedia 
of  Popular  Medicine  is  not  intended  to  supersede  the  practice  of  medicine y  by  making 
every  man  his  own  doctor,  but  to  afford  simple  rules  for  the  alleviation  of  disease 
and  the  preservation  of  health,  which  may  be  had  recourse  to  whenever 
cironmstances  render  it  expedient  or  necessary.  It  is  hoped  that  the  rules 
herein  laid  down  are  expressed  in  a  manner  to  be  intelligible  to  all  persons 
who  have  received  any  education.  This  has  been  the  main  object  of  the 
author,  and  in  this,  he  trusts,  he  has  succeeded.  In  recommending  any 
partionlar  line  of  treatment,  the  author  has  availed  himself  of  the  best  medical 
authorities,  confirmed  by  his  own  experience,  and  the  results  of  a  long  practice 
both  in  the  West  Indies  and  different  parts  of  Europe." 

With  these  few  remarks,  we  submit  this  volume  to  the  judgment  of  the 
community. 
New-York,  Bldrch,  1849. 


DOSES   OF   MEDICINES. 

The  Doses  of  Medicines  directed  in  this  work,  unless  otherwise 
particularly  mentioned,  are  intended  for  grown-up  persons  of  moderate 
strength.  The  following  table  shows  the  proportions  in  which  the 
doses  should  be  diminished  during  the  earlier  periods  of  life. 

Suppose  the  dose  for  a  person 

of  middle  age  to  be one,  or  one  drachm,  (60  grains.) 

For  one  from  14  to  21  years, 

it  will  be two-thirds,  or  two  scruples,  (40  grains.) 

For  one  from  7  to  14  years  . .  one-half,  or  half  a  drachm,  (30  grains.) 

4  to    7     "     . .  one-third,  or  one  scruple,  (20  grains.) 

of  4  years  of  age  .  one-fourth,  or  fifteen  grains, 

of  3  "         .  one-sixth,  or  half  a  scruple,  (10  grains.) 

of  2  "         .  one-eighth,  or  eight  grains, 

of  1  "         .  one-twelfth,  or  five  grains. 

A  tea-spoonful  (sixty  drops)  is  considered  equal  to  a  drachm,  and 
a  table-spoonful  to  half  an  ounce ;  but  the  propriety  of  accurately 
weighing  or  measuring  the  doses  of  medicines  must  l?e  obvious  to 
every  one ;  every  medicine  chest  should  be  furnished  with  a  set  of 
apothecaries'  weights,  a  graduated  measure  for  drops,  {mtnimSj)  for 
drachms,  and  for  ounces. 


The  proportions  of  some  medicines  for  children  vary  from  those 
mentioned  above.  For  example,  castor  oil  and  calomel ;  of  which  the 
doses  for  a  child  two  or  three  years  old  are  about  half  those  for  an 
adult. 

One  drop  of  laudanum  is  a  full  dose  for  an  infant  less  than  a 
month  old. — Ed. 


MODEEN  DOMESTIC  MEDICINE. 


ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY. 
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BRIEF  VIEW  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY. 

That  we  may  understand  for  what  purpose  the  human  body  IB 
made  to  consist  of  such  a  variety  of  parts;  why  it  possesses  saoh  a 
oomplicatioQ  of  nice  and  tender  machinery ;  and  why  there  was  not 
a  more  simple,  less  delicate,  and  less  expensive  frame,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  we,  in  our  imagination,  make  a  man ;  in  other  words, 
let  us  suppose  that  the  mind  or  immaterial  part  is  to  be  placed  in 
a  corporeal  fabric,  in  order  to  hold  intercourse  with  other  material 
beings  by  the  intervention  of  the  body ;  and  then  consider  what  will 
be  wanted  for  its  acoommodation.  In  this  inquiry  we  shall  plainly 
see  the  necessity,  advantage  and  wonderful  adaptation  of  most  of  the 
parts  which  we  actually  find  iu  the  human  body.  And  if  we  con- 
sider that  in  order  to  answer  some  of  the  requisites,  human  wit  and 
invention  would  be  very  insufficient ;  we  need  not  be  surprised  if  we 
meet  with  some  parts  of  the  body  whose  use  we  cannot  yet  perceive, 
and  with  some  operations  and  functions  which  we  cannot  explain. 
We  can  see  that  the  whole  bears  the  most  striking  tokens  of  ex- 
celling wisdom  and  ingenuity ;  but  the  imperfect  senses  and  capacity 
of  man  cannot  roach  every  part  of  a  machine,  which  nothing  less 
than  the  intelligence  and  power  of  the  Supreme  Being  could  con- 
trive and  execute. 

First,  then,  the  mind,  the  thinking,  immaterial  agent,  must  be 
provided  with  a  plane  of  immediate  residence,  which  shall  have  all 
the  requisites  for  the  union  of  spirit  and  body;  accordingly  it  is 
provided  with  the  brain,  and  is  governor  and  superintendent  of  the 
whole  fabric. 
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In  the  next  place,  as  it  is  to  hold  a  correspondence  with  all  ma- 
terial external  beings,  it  must  be  supplied  with  organs  fitted  to 
reoeive  the  different  kinds  of  impressions  which  they  will  make. 
In  fact,  we  see  that  it  is  provided  with  the  organs  of  sense,  as  we  , 
oall  them ;  the  eye  is  adapted  to  light ;  the  ear,  to  sound ;  the  nose, 
to  smell ;  the  mouth,  to  taste ;  and  the  skin,  to  touch. 

Further,  it  must  be  furnished  with  organs  of  communication 
between  itself  in  the  brain,  and  those  organs  of  sense,  to  receive 
information  of  all  the  impressions  that  are  made  upon  them ;  and  it 
must  also  have  organs  between  itself  in  the  brain,  and  every  other  part 
of  the  body,  fitted  to  convey  its  commands,  and  to  influence  the 
whole.  For  these  purposes  the  nerves  are  actually  given.  They  are 
soft  white  cords  which  rise  from  the  brain,  the  immediate  residence 
of  the  mind,  and  disperse  themselves  in  branches  through  all  parts 
of  the  body.  They  convey  all  the  different  kinds  of  sensations  to  the 
mind  in  the  brain;  and  likewise  carry  out  thence  all  its  com- 
mands to  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  They  are  intended  to  be 
occasional  monitors  against  all  such  impressions  as  might  endanger 
the  well-being  of  the  whole,  or  of  any  particular  part ;  which  vindi- 
cates the  Creator  of  all  things,  in  having  actually  subjected  us  to 
those  many  disagreeable  and  painful  sensations  to  which  we  are 
exposed  from  a  thousand  accidents  in  life. 

Moreover,  the  mind,  in  this  oorporeal  system,  must  be  endowed 
with  the  power  of  moving  from  place  to  place ;  for  the  sake  of 
intercourse  with  a  variety  of  objects ;  of  escape,  from  such  as  are 
disagreeable,  dangerous,  or  hurtful ;  and  for  the  pursuit  of  such  as 
are  pleasant  or  usefril.  Accordingly  it  is  furnished  with  limbs, 
muscles,  and  tendons,  the  instruments  of  motion,  which  arc  found 
in  every  part  of  the  fabric  where  motion  is  necessary. 

But  to  support ;  to  give  firmness  and  shape  to  the  fabric ;  to  keep 
the  softer  parts  in  their  proper  places ;  to  give  fixed  points  for,  and 
the  proper  directions  to,  its  motions,  as  well  as  to  protect  some  of  the 
more  important  and  tender  oi^ans  from  external  injuries,  there  must 
be  some  firm  prop- work  interwoven  through  the  whole.  And  in  fact, 
far  such  work  the  bones  are  given. 

This  prop- work  is  not  made  with  one  rigid  fabric,  for  that  would 
prevent  motion.     Therefore  there  are  a  number  of  bones. 

These  pieces  must  all  be  firmly  bound  together,  to  prevent  their 
dislocation.    And  this  end  is  perfectly  answered  by  the  ligaments. 

The  extremities  of  these  bony  pieces,  where  they  move  and  rub 
upon  one  another,  must  have  smooth  and  slippery  surSuses  for  easy 
motion.  This  is  moe$t  happily  provided  for,  by  the  cartilages  and 
niuous  of  the  joints. 
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The  spaces  between  these  different  organs  must  be  filled  up  with 
some  soft  and  ductile  matter,  which  shall  keep  them  in  their  places, 
unite  them,  and  at  the  same  time  allow  them  to  move  a  little  upon 
one  another.  These  purposes  are  answered  by  the  cellular  membrane 
or  adipose  (i.  a.  fatty)  substanoe. 

Tliere  must  be  an  outward  covering  over  the  whole  apparatus, 
both  to  give  it  compactness,  and  to  defend  it  from  a  thousand  inja- 
ries ;  which  in  fact,  are  the  very  purposes  of  the  skin  and  other  in- 
teguments. 

Lastly,  the  mind  being  formed  for  society  and  intercourse  with 
beings  of  its  own  kind,  must  be  endued  with  powers  of  expres- 
sing and  eommuuicating  its  thoughts  by  some  sensible  marks  or 
signs,  which  shall  be  botli  easy  to  itself,  and  admit  of  great  varie- 
ty. Accordingly  it  is  provided  with  the  organs  and  faculty  of 
speech,  by  which  it  can  tluow  out  signs  with  amazing  facility,  and 
vary  them  without  end. 

Thus  we  have  built  up  an  animal  body  which  would  seem  to  bo 
pretty  completp  ;  but  as  it  is  the  nature  of  matter  to  be  altered  and 
worked  upon  by  matter,  so  in  a  very  little  time  such  a  living  crea- 
ture must  be  destroyed,  if  there  is  no  provision  for  repairing  the  in- 
juries which  it  must  oommit  upon  itself,  and  thoso  to  which  it 
must  be  exposed  from  without.  Therefore  a  treasure  of  blood  is 
actually  provided  in  the  heart  and  vascular  system,  full  of  nutritious 
ond  healing  particles,  fluid  enough  to  penetrate  into  the  minutest 
parts  of  the  animal,  impelled  by  the  heart,  and  conveyed  by  the  ar- 
teries. It  washes  every  part.,  builds  up  what  was  broken  down,  and 
swepips  away  the  old  and  useless  materials.  Hence  the  necessity  or 
advantage  of  the  heart  and  arterial  system. 

What  more  there  is  of  the  blood  than  enough  to  repair  the  pre- 
sent damages  of  the  machine,  must  not  be  lost,  but  should  be  re- 
turned again  to  the  heart  ;  and  for  tliis  purpose  the  venous  system 
is  provided.  These  requisites  in  the  animal  explain  the  circulation 
of  the  blood. 

The  old  materials  which  were  become  useless,  and  are  swept  ofl 
by  the  current  of  blood,  must  be  separated  and  thrown  out  of  the 
system.  Therefore  glands,  the  organs  of  secretion,  are  given  for 
straining  whatever  is  redundant,  vapid,  or  noxions,  from  the  mass  of 
blood  ;  and  when  strained,  they  are  thrown  out  by  emuuctorios, 
called  organs  of  excretion. 

But  as  the  machine  is  constantly  in  action,  the  reparation  must 
be  carried  on  without  intermission,  and  the  strainers  must  always 
be  employed.  Therefore  there  is  actually  a  perpetual  circulation  of 
the  blood,  and  the  secretions  are  always  going  on. 
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All  this  provision,  however,  would  not  be  sufEcient ;  for  that 
store  of  blood  would  soon  be  consumed,  and  the  fabrio  would 
break  down,  if  there  was  not  a  provision  made  for  fresh  supplies. 
These,  we  observe,  are  profusely  scattered  around  her  in  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms ;  and  hands,  the  fittest  instruments  that 
oould  be  oontrived,  are  furnished  for  gathering  them,  and  for  pre- 
paring them  in  a  variety  of  ways  for  the  mouth.  ' 

But  these  supplies,  which  we  call  food,  must  be  considerably 
changed;  they  must  be  converted  into  blood.  Therefore  are  pro- 
vided  teeth  for  cutting  and  bruising  the  food,  and  a  stomach  for 
melting  it  down ;  in  short,  all  the  organs  subservient  to  digestion. 
Tbe  finer  parts  of  the  aliments  only  can  be  useful  in  the  con- 
stitution. These  nmst  be  taken  up  and  conveyed  into  the  blood, 
and  the  dregs  must  be  thrown  off.  With  this  view  the  intestinal 
canal  is  provided.  It  separates  the  nutritious  part,  which  we  call 
chyle,  to  be  conveyed  into  the  blood  by  the  system  of  absorbent 
vessels ;  and  the  coarser  parts  pass  downwards  to  be  ejected. 

We  have  now  got  our  animal  not  only  furnished  with  what  in 
wanting  for  its  immediate  existence,  but  also  with  powers  of  protract- 
ing that  existence  to  an  indefinite  length  of  time.  But  its  duration, 
we  may  presume,  must  necessarily  be  limited ;  for  as  it  is  nour- 
ished, grows,  and  is  raised  up  to  its  full  strength  and  perfection ; 
80  it  must  in  time,  in  common  with  all  material  beings,  begin  to 
decay,  and  then  hurry  on  to  final  ruin.  Hence  we  see  the  necessity 
of  a  scheme  for  its  renovation.  Accordingly  wise  Providence,  to 
perpetuate,  as  well  as  to  preserve  his  work,  besides  giving  a  strong 
appetite  for  life  and  self-preservation,  has  made  animals  male  and 
female,  to  continue  the  propagation  of  the  species  to  the  end  of  time. 

Thus  we  see,  that  by  the  very  imperfect  survey  which  human 
reason  is  able  to  take  of  this  subject,  the  animal  man  must  necessarily 
be  complex  in  his  corporeal  system,  and  in  its  operations. 

He  must  have  one  great  and  general  system,  the  vascular, 
branching  through  the  whole  for  circulation ;  the  nervous,  with  its 
appendages  the  organs  of  sense,  for  every  kind  of  feeling ;  and  a 
third,  for  the  union  and  connection  of  all  these  parts. 

Besides  these  primary  and  general  systems,  he  requires  others 
which  may  be  more  local  or  confined  ;  one  for  strength,  support,  and 
protection,  the  bony  structure  ;  another  for  the  requisite  motions  of 
the  parts  among  themselves,  as  well  as  for  moving  from  place  to 
place,  the  muscular  system  ;  another  to  prepare  nourishment  for  the 
daily  recruit  of  the  body,  the  digestive  organs  ;  and  one  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  species. 

Id  taking  this  general  survey  of  what  would  appear  originally  to 
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be  necessary  for  adapting  an  animal  to  the  situations  of  liTo,  we 
observe,  with  great  satisfaction,  that  man  is  accordingly  made  of 
such  systems,  and  for  such  purpases.  He  has  them  all ;  and  he  has 
nothing  more,  except  the  organs  of  respiration.  Breathing  it  wonid 
seem  at  first  difficult  to  account  for  ;  we  only  know  it  from  observa- 
tion to  be  essential  to  life.  Notwithstanding  this,  when  we  see  all 
the  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  their  functions,  so  w^ell  accommodated 
for,  and  so  wisely  adapted  to  their  several  purposes,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  respiration  is  ao  likewise  ;  accordingly  the  discoveries  of 
Dr.  Priestly,  and  of  later  inquirers,  have  thrown  light  upon  this 
function  also,  as  will  be  shown  in  its  proper  place. 

Of  all  the  different  systems  in  the  human  body,  the  use  and 
necessity  are  not  more  apparent  than  the  wisdom  and  contrivance 
which  have  been  exerted  in  putting  them  all  into  the  most  compact 
and  convenient  form ;  in  disposing  them  so,  that  they  shall  receive 
helps  from  one  another ;  and  that  all  or  many  of  the  parts  shall  not 
only  answer  their  principal  end  or  purpose,  but  operate  successfully 
and  usefully  in  a  variety  of  secondary  ways. 

If  we  consider  the  whole  animal  structure  in  this  light,  and  com- 
pare  it  with  any  machine  in  which  human  art  has  exerted  ita 
utmost  skill;  (suppose  the  best  rantrivod  ship  that  ever  was  built;) 
we  shall  be  convinced  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  intelli- 
gence and  power  have  been  exerted  in  its  formation  far  surpassing 
anything  of  which  men  can  boast. 

One  superiority  in  the  animal  economy  is  peculiarly  striking.  In 
machines  of  human  contrivance  there  is  no  internal  power,  no  prin- 
ciple in  the  machine  itself,  by  which  it  can  alter  and  accommodate 
itself  to  any  injury  which  it  may  suffer,  or  remedy  any  mischief 
which  admits  of  repair.  But  in  the  animal  body  this  is  most 
wonderfully  provided  for  by  the  internal  powers  of  the  system  ;  many 
of  which  are  not  more  certain  and  obvious  in  their  effects  than  they 
are  above  all  human  comprehension  as  to  the  manner  and  means  of 
their  operation.  Thus  a  wound  heals  by  a  natural  processj  a  broken 
bone  is  made  firm  again  by  a  deposit  of  new  bony  matter ;  a  dead 
part  is  separated  and  thrown  off;  noxious  jnices  are  driven  out  by 
some  of  the  emunctories ;  a  redundancy  is  removed  by  some  sponta- 
neous bleeding ;  a  bleeding  naturally  stops  of  itself;  a  great  loss  of 
blood  from  any  cause,  is  in  some  measure  compensated  by  a  contract- 
ing power  in  the  vascular  system,  which  accommodates  the  capa- 
city of  the  vessels,  to  the  quantity  contained.  The  stomach  gives 
information  when  the  supplies  have  been  exhausted ;  gives  intima- 
tions, with  great  exactness,  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  what  is 
wanted  in  the  present  state  of  the  machine ;  and  in  proportion  as  it 
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meets  with  neglect  rises  in  its  demands,  and  urges  its  petition  in  a 
louder  tone,  and  with  more  forcible  arguments. 

For  the  protection  of  the  animal  amidst  the  fluctuations  in  the 
heat  of  external  bodies,  a  power  of  generating  warmth  has  been 
provided ;  and  to  prevent  its  undue  accumulation  in  a  heated  atmos- 
phere, or  its  excessive  loss  in  a  cold  one,  the  quantity  carried  away 
is  regulated  with  wonderful  nicety  to  its  wants ;  so  that  an  equal 
teihperature  is  preserved  in  all  the  range  of  climates,  from  the 
extreme  point  of  habitable  existence  near  the  poles,  to  the  intense 
heat  of  the  equatorial  regions. 

A  farther  excellence  in  the  natural  machine,  and  if  possible  still 
more  astonishing  and  more  beyond  all  human  comprehension  than 
that  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  is  the  capability  individuals 
possess  of  reproducing  beings  like  themselves,  which  are  again 
endued  with  similar  powers  for  producing  others,  and  so  of  multiplying 
the  species  without  end. 

These  are  powers  which  mock  all  human  invention  or  imitation. 
They  are  characteristics  of  the  Divine  Architect. 


OF  THE  BONES. 

BONE    AN    ORGANIZED    SUBSTANCE. 

The  bones,  constituting,  as  was  before  observed,  the  basis  and 
support  of  the  body,  are  necessarily  its  most  hard  and  solid  parts ; 
appearing  to  superficial  observation  to  be  merely  inorganic  compounds ; 
resisting  for  ages  the  test  of  time ;  and  remaining  impressive  memo- 
rials of  the  decay  of  past  generations.  Hence,  some  have  been  led  to 
think  they  were  without  organization,  and  consequently  not  liable, 
like  the  soft  parts  of  the  body,  to  disease  and  death.  But  this  erro- 
neous opinion  is  refuted  by  minute  dissection,  which  discovers  the 
internal  structure  of  bones,  traces  their  numerous  vessels,  and  shows 
then!  to  be  supplied  with  blood  like  the  softer  parts ;  and  also,  that, 
like  these  parts,  they  have  their  periods  of  growth  and  decay,  and  are 
liable  equally  with  them  to  internal  diseases,  and  to  derangement 
fipom  external  injuries. 

If,  for  instance,  the  vessels  of  adult  bone  be  injected  with  red 
colored  wax,  and  the  earthy  particles  be  dissolved  by  a  mineral  acid, 
the  bone  will  be  reduced  to  a  membraneous  state,  but  a  jelly-like 
substance,  full  of  vessels,  will  remain ;  and  these  vessels  will  now 
appear  as  numerous  as  in  the  fleshy  parts,  a  proof  that  they  were 
before  concealed  only  by  the  earthy  portion  of  the  bone. 

Before  birth   all  the  bones  of  the  foetus  are  of  a  cartilaginous 
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character.  This  cartilage  is  not,  as  was  erroneously  supposed, 
hBrdenod  into  bone ;  but  is  absorbed  and  carried  away  by  one  set  of 
Tessels,  while  another  set  is  .employed  in  depositing,  in  its  room, 
matter  for  forming  the  new  bones.  This  prooesa  is  effected  in  the 
following  manner. 

The  transparent  vessels  of  the  cartilage  first  begin  to  dilate  to  re- 
coive  the  red  blood ;  at  this  time  an  artery  can  be  observed  penetrating 
towards  the  middle  of  tlje  bone ;  this  artery  is  soon  accompanied 
by  others,  all  forming  a  sort  of  net-work,  and  convoying  red  blood  ; 
and  now  ossification  may  bo  said  to  have  cormnenced.  Gradually 
the  cartilage  grows  opaque  and  brittle,  and  will  no  longer  bend.  The 
bonj  centre  spreads  according  to  the  dimensions  of  the  bone ;  and 
may  be  known  by  its  hard  fe«l,  when  examined  by  a  sharp  instru- 
ment; similar  points  of  ossification  are  now  found  and  in  a  like 
manner,  in  other  parts  of  the  bone,  till  its  whole  body  becomes  opaque ; 
and  now  the  vessels,  stretching  from  the  centre  towards  the  extremi- 
ties, having  penetrated  the  cartilages  which  separate  the  heads  from 
the  body  of  the  bone,  enter  these  heads,  when  ossification  commences 
here  also.  From  this  mode  of  process  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  lieads 
and  body  are  at  first  distinct  bones,  formed  separately  and  connected 
only  by  cartilage,  and  they  are  not  united  till  the  age  of  eighteen  or 
twenty  years. 

Thus  the  formation  of  bone  is  effected  by  the  action  of  its  blood 
vessels,  which  may  be  seen  entering  in  one  great  trunk  into  the  body 
of  each  bone,  and  spreading  thence  towards  both  extremities.  It  is 
by  this  action  all  the  parts  of  the  body  are  evolved  ;  it  forms  the  blood 
as  is  seen  in  the  case  of  the  ohick,  which  has  no  other  way  of  receiv- 
ing this  fluid  but  by  forming  it  within  its  own  body  ;  and  fi-om  the 
blood  are  all  the  solids  constructed  by  the  same  action  of  the  vessels. 
All  animals^ave  the  power  of-assimilating  their  food,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  air,  of  converting  it  into  blood  ;  and  as  by  the  action  of 
their  larger  ves-sels  they  can  thus  elaborate  fresh  supplies  of  red  blood, 
90  the  action  of  particular  vessels  is  intended  to  prepare  particular 
parts.  Thns  some  add  to  the  solids  to  assist  growth,  others  for  sup- 
plying the  continual  waste ;  while  more  are  employed  in  effecting 
the  different  secretions  within  the  body,  one  of  which  is  the  forma- 
tion of  bone.  In  this  manner  then  is  ossification  accomplished  ;  the 
arteries  of  the  transparent  cartilage  of  the  foetus,  beginning  at  length 
to  receive  the  red  blood,  commence  their  deposition  of  earthy  matter. 
This  at  first  appears  in  numerous  specks,  which  spreading,  afterwards 
meet,  and  at  last  constitute  perfect  bone.  But,  while  these  arteries 
are  thus  employed  in  depositing  bone,  there  are  other  vessels,  (called 
absorbents,  fi-om  the  nature  of  their  function)  busily  engaged  in  re- 
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moving  the  cartilage,  modelling  the  new  bone  into  its  proper  form, 
shaping  out  its  cavities,  and  also  hardening  it  into  due  consistence. 

This  organization  of  arteries  to  deposit  bone,  and  of  absorbents 
to  convey  away  the  cartilage,  which  was  necessary  to  its  formation 
and  growth,  is  also  essential  to  the  life  and  health  of  the  full  formed 
bone.  Indeed,  the  latter  depends  on  the  regular  deposition  and 
reabsorption  of  the  parts ;  for  by  varying  the  degree  of  action  in 
either  of  these  operations,  bone  may  be  made  to  inflame  and  ulcerate 
like  the  softer  parts,  or  to  become  too  brittle  by  an  over  secretion  of 
earth,  or  too  soft  from  its  excessive  absorption.  It  is  this  earth  which 
constitutes  the  hardness,  and,  indeed,  all  the  serviceable  properties 
of  bone.  It  lies  dead  in  the  inorganic  interstices  of  the  mem- 
brane, and  is  united  with  animal  mucilage  to  give  it  consistence  and 
strength. 

That  the  bones,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  our  frames,  undergo  a 
constant  renovation  of  parts,  is  proved  by  the  following  experiment. 
If  madder  be  given  to  animals,  then  withheld  for  some  time,  and 
afterward  given  again,  in  twenty-four  hours  after  it  had  been  first 
given,  all  their  bones  will  become  tinged  ;  and  in  two  or  three  days 
the  color  becomes  very  deep.  In  a  few  days  after  the  madder  has 
been  discontinued,  the  red  color  disappears  ;  but  on  its  being  again 
given  to  the  animals,  their  bones  become  a  second  time  tinged. 
Further,  the  absorption  of  bones,  is  also  proved  by  th3  disappearance 
of  a  carious  or  dead  bone,  even  before  the  skin  is  opened  ;  and  by 
the  destruction  of  a  bone,  merely  frt)m  the  pressure  of  a  tumor  against 
it ;  in  which  cases  the  bone  must  have  been  taken  up  by  the  absorb- 
ing vessels  and  conveyed  away  ;  and  lastly,  this  absorption  is  placed 
beyond  all  controversy,  by  the  fatal  disease  called  "  mollities  ossium ;" 
(softening  of  the  bones ;)  which  in  a  short  time  dissolves  and  carries 
off,  by  an  excessive  action  of  the  absorbents,  the  bony  system  ;  dis- 
charging the  earthy  matter  by  the  kidneys,  and  gradually  rendering 
the  bones  soft,  till  they  bend  under  the  weight  of  the  body  and  may 
be  cut  with  a  knife. 

But  this  vascular  nature  of  bones  not  only  sustains  their  health 
by  constantly  removing  and  carrying  ofl*  their  wasted  and  unsound 
jMurticles,  and  furnishing  them  with  new  ones  ;  but  also,  by  extend- 
ing to  them  the  circulation  in  common  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
body,  it  enables  those  useful  organs  to  repair  their  injuries  by  uniting 
such  as  may  be  broken.  And  here  we  cannot  help  admiring  the 
beneficence  as  well  as  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  who  thus  kindly  inter- 
weaves, not  only  with  the  soft  parts  of  the  human  machine,  but  also, 
with  its  most  hard  and  solid  substances,  the  means  of  supplying  their 
Waste  and  of  repairing  their  injuries. 
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If,  for  instance,  a  bone  be  fraotared,  its  broken  ends  will  unite  in 
the  foUowing  manner ;  first,  the  arteries  discharge  a  thin  mucus, 
wliieh  afterwards  thickens  into  a  transparent  jelly  and  becomes 
vascular,  by  the  elongation  of  vessels  from  the  neighboring  parts ; 
these  vessels  soon  begin  to  secrete  the  osseous  matter,  till  the  whole 
jelly  becomes  one  bony  mass,  and  thus  the  fractured  ends  are  com- 
pletely united.  That  this  desirable  result  may  be  the  more  cer- 
tain, the  formation  of  new  bony  matter  is  not  confined  to  any  one 
part  or  to  particular  vessels  in  the  bone  ;  but  is  generously  bestowed 
upon  its  entire  system  ;  for  not  only  will  the  vessels  of  the  periosteum, 
(the  membrane  covering  and  lining  the  bones)  produce  fresh  osseous 
matter ;  but  so  also  will  those  of  the  bone  itself ;  as  will  likewise 
the  vessels  of  the  marrow,  which  is  contained  within  the  cavity  of 
the  bones.  Thus,  if  by  puncturing  the  bone  of  an  animal  we  destroy 
the  marrow,  the  old  bone  decays,  and  a  new  one  will  be  formed  from 
the  periosteum ;  and,  should  the  creature  soon  afterwards  die,  and 
the  bone  be  inspected,  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  secretion  from  the 
inner  surface  of  the  periosteum,  bearing  all  the  characteristics  of  true 
bone,  and  containing  within  it  the  old  bone,  dead  and  blaok.  But 
if  this  experunent  be  reversed,  and  the  periosteum  only  is  destroyed, 
preserving  the  nutritious  vessels  of  the  bone  ;  in  this  case  the  now 
bony  matter  is  formed  by  the  medullary  vessels,  and  the  old  bone 
surrounding  it,  will  become  black  and  dead.  Lastly,  when  the 
knee-pan,  where  there  are  no  medullary  vessels,  is  fractured,  the  bro- 
ken parts  are  united  by  the  intervention  of  a  callus,  secreted  from 
the  vessels  of  the  bone  itself. 

Again,  if  a  bone  is  injured  by  blows  or  other  accidents,  which 
derange  its  economy  and  damage  its  structure,  the  circulation  soon 
repairs  the  mischief  in  the  following  maimer.  First,  inflammatioa 
takes  place,  as  in  the  soft  parts  of  the  body  ;  next,  a.  swelling  and 
spongy  looseness  with  a  fulness  of  blood  ensue ;  suppuration  and 
ulceration  soon  follow  ;  and  finally,  the  diseased  bone  becopies  com- 
pletely dead,  and  is  discharged  from  the  system. 

Bones,  besides  arteries,  veins,  and  absorbing  vessels,  have  also, 
like  the  soft  parts,  their  nerves.  These  may  be  discovered  entering 
like  small  threads  into  the  body  of  the  bone,  in  company  with  its 
nutritious  vessels ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  we  can  trace  the  course 
of  some  of  these  nerves,  a  bone  appears  to  possess  no  sensibUity. 
Thus,  rasping  the  periosteum,  and  even  scraping  it  from  the  bone, 
produces  no  pain.  In  amputation  bones  are  cut  without  exciting 
particular  feeling.  Even  the  application  of  the  actual  cautery 
formerly  in  use,  was  known  to  produce  only  a  kind  of  heat  along  the 
course  of  the  bone,  not  unpleasant  to  the  patient.     But  it  must  not 
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be  supposed  from  these  facts  that  bones  are  wholly  insensible,  they 
are  in  reality  otherwise ;  but  their  sensibility  being  fitted  to  their 
fdnctions,  is  so  regulated  as  not  to  appear  under  the  generality  of 
•  those  circumstances,  which  produce  it  in  the  soft  parts  of  the  body. 
Hence  the  shocks  firom  running,  leaping,  and  other  violent  exercises, 
cause  no  sensation  in  the  bones ;  and  which,  if  otherwise  ordered, 
must  have  subjected  them  to  almost  continued  pain,  firom  the  nu- 
erous  blows  and  other  accidents  they  encounter.  The  same  wise 
provision  is  extended  to  the  cartilages,  ligaments,  and  other  parts 
composing  the  joints,  and  for  the  same  reason ;  namely,  to  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  pain  on  every  uneasy  motion  or  concussion  which  these 
parts  are  liable  to  endure. 

But  though  bones  exhibit  this  inaptitude  to  sensibility,  in  their 
healthy  state,  land  on  ordinary  occasions ;  this  is  far  firom  being  the 
case  when  they  are  diseased.  Injuries  will  produce  inflammation  in 
the  bones  as  well  as  in  the  soft  parts,  and  now  their  hidden  sensibility 
becomes  roused,  and  even  surpasses  that  of  the  latter,  though  excited 
firom  a  like  condition.  This  is  also  the  case  with  the  cartilages,  liga- 
ments, and  all  the  other  parts  in  which  sensibility  appears  dull 
during  health.  Thus  the  wound  of  a  joint  is  certainly  less  painful 
at  first,  but  inflammation  coming  on,  the  sensibility  of  the  injured 
parts  rises  to  an  excruciating  degree  ;  and  no  pains  are  felt  to  equal 
those  arising  firom  bones  and  joints. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  ossification  is  a  process  of  a  truly 
animal  nature ;  and  that  bone  is  a  regularly  organized  substance, 
whose  form  subsists  firom  the  first.  Bone  partakes  by  its  vessels 
of  the  general  changes  with  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body ;  the 
absorbents  removing  the  old  wasted  parts,  while  the  arteries  are 
constantly  depositing  new  ones;  and  thus  it  lives,  grows,  and  is 
enabled  to  repair  its  injuries.  Ossification  is  at  first  rapid  ;  advances 
slowly  after  birth ;  but  is  not  completed  in  the  human  body  till 
the  twentieth  year  ;  it  is  forwarded  by  health  and  strength  of  con- 
stitution;  and  is  retarded  by  weakness  and  disease.  In  scrofula  it 
is  imperfect ;  and  so  children  become  rickety,  the  bones  softening 
and  swelling  at  their  heads,  and  bending  under  the  weight  of  the 
body. 

The  structure  of  bones,  as  may  be  seen  by  breaking  those  old  and 
decayed  ones  which  are  found  in  church-yards,  consists  of  plates 
made  up  of  fibres,  and  those  plates  connected  by  other  fibres;  by 
which  formation  a  great  number  of  interstices  or  cells  are  to  be 
met  with  in  the  heads  of  the  long  bones,  while  their  sides  have  a 
more  dense,  and  firm  construction* 
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The  bones  are  covered  with  a  membrane,  called  on  tliat  aocoimt 
periosteum.  It  adheres  closely  to  their  surface,  by  small  poiats, 
which  divo  into  the  outward  substance  of  the  bones,  so  that  it  may 
bear  tlie  pulling  of  the  great  tendons,  which  are  fixed  rather  into  the 
periosteum  than  into  the  bono.  It  is  also  connected  with  the  bones 
by  innumerable  vessels,  which  are  transmitted  to  them  through  the 
medium  of  this  ii.3mbrane.  The  periosteum  is  not  itself  vascular, 
and  appears  to  be  irferely  condensed  cellular  membrane.  If,  however, 
it  be  hurt  by  injuries,  the  outer  layers  of  the  bone  die,  because  the 
vessels  which  nourished  and  sustained  their  health,  arc  now  destroyed 
or  prevented  from  continuing  their  function,  by  the  injury  of  the 
membrane  through  which  they  passed  into  the  bone.  But  the  inter- 
nal layers  will  now  set  about  repairing  the  mischief.  These,  being 
fully  nourislied  by  the  internal  arteries,  inflame,  swell,  become  po- 
rou;»  and  spongy,  and  form  granulations.  These  granulations,  push 
off  the  mortified  plate,  and  form  themselves  into  new  bone,  which 
supplies  its  place. 

The  uses  of  the  periosteum  appear  to  be,  to  nourish,  by  the  vessels 
which  pass  through  it,  the  external  layers  of  the  bone ;  to  afford 
a  convenient  origin  and  insertion  to  several  muscles  and  tendons 
which  are  fixed  into  this  membrane  ;  and  to  prevent,  by  the  loose- 
ness of  the  external  surface,  Miction,  in  the  sliding  of  the  muscles 
over  the  bones. 

THE    MARROW. 

The  marrow  is  an  oily  secretion  from  the  blood,  and  is  lodged  in 
membraneous  vesicles  or  cells,  which  fill  up  the  larger  and  smaller 
cavities  within  the  bones.  These  minute  bags  are  formed  from  the 
membrane  which  lines  the  cells  within  the  bones. 

The  precise  use  of  the  marrow  is  not  yet  ascertained  ;  but  its 
consistence  varies  in  different  periods  of  life.  In  infancy  it  is  thin 
and  tinged  with  blood.     It  thickens  as  we  advance  in  life. 

The  destruction  of  the  marrow,  as  we  before  observed,  produces 
the  death  of  the  bone  in  which  it  is  contained ;  and  from  the  same 
cause,  that  injuries  of  the  periosteum  will  bo  the  means  of  destroy- 
ing the  external  plates,  namely  the  destruction  of  the  vessels ;  for  as 
the  periosteum  is  the  medium  by  which  the  external  vessels  are  con- 
veyed to  the  bone,  so  the  internal  ones  are  conducted  to  its  substance 
by  the  membrane  containing  the  marrow,  and  lining  the  inside  of 
the  bone ;  whence  the  marrow  being  destroyed,  the  channels  for  con- 
veying nourishment  are  cat  ol^^md  the  bone  dies. 
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LIGAMENTS. 

The  bones  are  ocmnected  to  each  other  by  ligaments,  which  are 
strong,  white,  flexible  sabstanoes,  and  but  little  elastic.  They  are  of 
two  kinds,  the  roond  or  cord-like  ligament,  which  grows  from  the 
head  of  one  bone,  and  is  inserted  into  that  of  the  other,  tying  the  two 
bones  together ;  and  the  capsular  ligament,  which  encloses  the  whole 
joint  as  in  a  parse  or  bag,  and  has  numerous  arteries  opening  upon 
its  internal  surfiEUse,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  it  »oist,  and  of  dimin- 
ishing friction. 

CARTILAOES. 

But  tiie  moie  efiectnally  to  preclude  friction  and  concussion,  all  the 
bones  forming  moveable  joints,  have  their  ends  covered  with  plates 
of  oartilage,  which  being  of  a  solid,  smooth,  elastic  nature,  renders 
all  the  motions  of  the  joints  easy  and  free  from  shocks  in  running, 
jumping,  &c. ;  and  to  increase  this  ejfect,  there  are  also  moveable 
oartilages  interposed  between  the  ends  of  the  bones,  in  some  of  the 
joints. 

THE    SYNOVIA. 

Besides  the  fluid  which  the  capsular  ligament  throws  out,  there 
are  small  fringe-like  bodies  placed  within  the  joints,  for  securing  a 
constant  and  copious  supply  of  moisture.  They  secrete  a  singularly 
glairy  and  slippery  liquor  called  synovia,  for  lubricating  the  diflerent 
surfaces  of  the  joint,  and  preventing  friction  in  the  various  motions 
of  the  body.  After  the  synovia  has  performed  its  office,  it  is  re- 
absorbed by  the  absorbent  vessels,  which  arise  by  open  extremities 
from  all  the  cavities  of  the  body. 

OF    THE    SKELETON   OF   THE    HUMAN   BODY. 

The  bones  of  an  animal  connected  together,  after  the  soft  parts 
have  been  removed,  is  called  a  skeleton ;  and  is  said  to  be  a  natural 
one  when  they  are  kept  together,  as  in  the  living  state,  by  their  own 
ligaments ;  but  artificial  if  they  are  joined  with  wire,  or  any  other 
substance,  foreign  to  the  animal. 

The  human  skeleton  we  shall  divide,  for  the  purposes  of  descrip- 
tion, into  the  head,  the  trunk,  the  superior  and  inferior  extremities. 

OF   THE    HEAD. 

By  the  head  is  meant  all  that  part  which  is  placed  above  the  first 
bone  of  the  neck.  It  therefore  comprehends  the  bones  of  the  skull 
and  those  of  the  face. 
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THE    SKUI.L. 

The  skull  or  brain-case  consists  of  eight  bones,  which  form  a 
vaulted  cavity  for  lodging  and  defending  the  brain ;  this  great  cavity 
is  proportioned  to  its  contents,  which  is  the  cause  of  such  variations 
in  its  size  in  different  persons ;  while  its  roundish  figure  is  chiefly 
owing  to  the  equal  pressure  of  the  contained  parts,  as  they  grow  and 
increase,  before  the  skull  is  entirely  ossified  ;  and  to  the  management 
of  the  head  during  this  period  is  to  bo  attributed  the  difference  of 
shape  observable  in  different  nations.  Hence  from  the  use  of  the 
turban,  the  head  of  a  Turk  assumes  a  round  figure,  greatly  different 
from  that  oblong  shape,  which  characterizes  those  nations,  with  whom 
the  turban  is  not  in  use. 

A  more  striking  instance  of  the  degree  in  which  the  human  head 
may  be  modelled  by  national  customs,  is  found  among  the  Caribbee 
Indians,  wlio  by  flattening  the  forehead  in  early  infancy,  produce 
a  hideous  deformity  of  aspect. 

Some  of  the  Faquirs  of  India  are  well  known  for  the  cone-like 
shape  to  which  they  mould  their  heads. 

The  bones  of  the  skull  are  composed  of  two  tables,  and  an  inter- 
mediate lattice-work,  nearly  of  the  same  structure  and  use,  as  that  of 
the  other  bones.  The  outer  table  or  plate  is  the  thicker  and  stronger 
of  the  two,  being  more  immediately  concerned  in  warding  off  injuries 
of  the  head. 

T!ie  eight  bones  ofthe  skull  are  the  fronial-bon^:,  which  forms  the 
whole  fore-part  of  the  skull ;  the  two  parietal-bones  forming  its  upper 
and  middle  part ;  the  two  temporal-bones  composing  the  lower  part  of 
the  sides;  the  occipilal-bone  making  the  whole  hinder  part,  and 
some  of  the  base ;  the  ethmoid-bone,  placed  in  the  fore-part  of  the 
base  ofthe  skull ;  and  the  sphenoid-bone  In  its  middle. 


These  bones  are  joined  to  each  other  by  what  anatomists  call  su- 
tures, which  are  indented  or  dovetailed  seams ;  their  uses  are  not 
well  understood.  Some  have  supposed  that  they  were  intended  to 
limit  the  extent  of  fractures  in  the  skull ;  others,  that  they  enable 
the  dura  mater,  or  membrane  lining  the  inside  of  the  head,  to  sus- 
pend itself  more  firmly,  by  insinuating  its  fibres  through  those  sutures, 
and  communicating  with  the  membrane  on  the  outside.  But  these 
opinions,  with  many  others,  arc  contested  and  admit  of  doubt ;  and, 
perhaps,  it  is  more  reasonable  ta  believe  that  sutures  are  merely  a 
consequence  of  the  mode  in  which  the  ossification  of  the  skull  takes 
place,  rather  than  a  formation,  designed  for  certain  uses.     We  see 
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the  bones  of  the  skull  ossify  firora  the  centre  towards  their  circumfer- 
ence, their  fibres  spreading  and  extending  on  every  side,  till  at  last 
those  different  bones  meet,  and  shooting  in  between  each  other,  form 
the  suture  or  serrated  line  of  union.  Nature,  in  the  formation  of  all 
bones,  hastens  their  ossification,  by  beginning  the  process  in  many 
points,  and  she  observes  this  law  in  healing  a  broken  bone,  as  well 
as  in  forming  the  skull.  Had  the  process  of  ossification  in  the  head 
been  confined  to  one  point,  it  must  necessarily  have  been  slow  and 
imperfect,  and  the  brain  would  have  continued  a  long  time  exposed 
to  injuries  from  without.  Instead  of  this,  we  find  a.  distinct  system 
of  ossification  going  forward  at  the  same  time  in  each  of  the  bones 
composing  the  skull,  all  spreading  from  their  centres,  and  approach- 
ing each  other  to  make  one  whole,  perfect,  bony  case  for  lodging  the 
brain.  But  it  should  be  observed  here,  that  this  ossification  is  not 
complete  for  a  long  time  after  birth  ;  the  bones  not  having  yet  suffi- 
ciently grown  for  their  edges  to  meet.  The  imperfectly  ossified  state 
of  the  skull  appears  to  be  better  suited  to  the  growing  and  increasing 
condition  of  the  brain  during  this  period,  than  if  its  ossification  had 
been  quite  complete  ;  as  in  this  case  the  flexibility  of  the  skull  must 
be  less,  and  its  capacity  not  so  easily  enlarged  by  the  increasing  bulk 
of  the  brain.  One  beneficial  consequence  results  trom  the  imperfect 
ossification  of  the  skull  at  birth,  which  is  too  impodrtant  to  omit,  and 
which,  perhaps,  was  the  principal  aim  nature  had  in  view,  in  adopt- 
ing this  peculiar  structure ;  namely,  the  opjportunity  it  affords  of 
contracting  the  size  of  the  head  in  child-birth.  It  is  almost  constant- 
ly found  that  the  bones  overlap  one  another  very  considerably,  and 
lessen  the  head  in  both  its  diameters  to  a  surprising  degree. 

BONES  OF  THE  FACE. 

The  face  is  the  irregular  pile  of  bones  composing  the  fore  and 
under  part  of  the  head.  It  constitutes  the  bony  portion  of  some  of  the 
organs  of  sense,  affording  sockets  or  orbits  to  the  eyes,  an  arch  to  the 
nose,  and  a  support  to  the  palate ;  it  also  forms  the  basis  of  the 
human  physiognomy,  and  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  mouth. 
Anatomists,  in  their  description,  commonly  divide  the  face  into  the 
upper  and  lower  jaws. 

It  consists  of  six  bones  on  each  side  ;  of  a  thirteenth  placed  in  the 
middle,  and  having  no  fellow ;  and  of  sixteen  teeth.  The  thirteen 
bones  are,  viz.  the  two  nasal ;  two  ungular  ;  two  cheek-bones  ;  two 
maxillary  bones  ;  two  palate  bones  ;  two  spongy  bones  of  the  nose  ; 
and  the  single  bone,  called  the  vomer,  and  which  divides  the  nose. 
The  two  nasal  banes  form  the  root  and  arch  of  the  nose. 


The  two  ungular  boues,  t 
of  one's  finger,  constitute  the  inner  angle  of  each  orbit,  Each  of 
the.9e  bones  has  a  deep  perpendicular  canal  for  lodging  a  part  of  the 
lachrymal  sac  and  duct,  by  which  the  tears  are  conveyed  into  the 
nose  ;  and  it  is  this  bone  which  is  operat«d  upon  in  the  disease  called 
fistula  lachrymalis,  which  is  an  obstruction  of  the  duct,  by  which  the 
tears,  instead  of  flowing  off  by  the  nose,  trickle  over  the  face.  The 
operation  is  performed  by  piercing  the  bone  with  an  instrumont,  which 
opens  an  artificial  comniunication  with  the  nose,  and  the  tears  are 
conducted  through  that  channel. 

The  two  cheek  bones  are  the  prominent  square  bones,  which  form 
the  upper  part  of  the  cheeks.  They  constitute  a  distinguishing 
feature  in  the  human  countenance,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the 
high  cheek-bones  of  the  Tartars,  and  other  northern  nations,  with  the 
more  regularly  formed  countenances  of  the  people  of  southern 
climates. 

The  two  maxillary  bones  are  the  largest,  and  constitute  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  upper  jaw.  They  form  the  most  part  of  the  nose, 
&  great  portion  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  also  a  considerable  share 
of  each  orbit ;  at  their  lower  edge  they  afford  a  base  Mid  sockets  for 
containing  the  sixteen  upper  teetli.  Each  of  these  bones  has  a  large 
hoUow  in  its  body,  which  is  lined  with  a  continuation  of  the  membrane 
of  the  nose.  It  is  called  the  maxillary  sinus,  has  a  small  opening 
into  the  nostrils,  and  is  supposed  to  be  intended  for  raising  and  making 
the  voice  more  perfect,  by  creating  a  reverberation  of  the  sounds. 
Sometimes  collections  of  matter  form  in  this  sinus,  attended  with 
great  pain,  inflammation,  and  swelling  of  the  cheek,  and  even  distor- 
tion of  the  lace  ;  in  this  case  the  matter  is  discharged  by  pulling  out 
the  second  or  third  of  the  grinding  teeth,  and  introducing  a  sharp 
stillet  by  the  socket  of  the  drawn  tooth,  then  perforating  the  bony 
partition,  which  is  here  generally  very  thin,  into  the  sinus. 

The  palate-bones  are  placed  at  the  back  part  of  the  palate  or  roof 
of  the  mouth,  and  are  continued  up  the  book  part  of  the  nostrils,  to 
the  orbits ;  forming  part  of  the  palate,  nostrils  and  orbits. 

The  spongy  bones  are  four  in  number,  two  in  each  nostril ;  they 
are  so  named  from  their  porous  texture,  being  rolled  Into  scrolls,  and 
their  tliin  laminee  of  bone  are  pierced  by  many  holes,  which  renders 
them  very  light.  They  arc  covered  with  the  membrane  of  the  nose, 
which  lines  universally  all  the  cavities  of  this  oi^an.  The  points  of 
the  lower  of  tliese  hones  form  those  projections  which  may  he  felt  by 
the  finger,  and  from  the  improper  practice  of  picking  the  nose,  very 
often  serious  oonsequonoes  arise ;  for  in  many  instances  polypi  of  the 
spongy  bones  which  are  fleshy  exoresoences,  and  which  can  be  traced 
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to  injiiries  of  this  kind,  grow  so  as  to  extend  down  the  throat,  and 
caose  saflfocation  and  death. 

The  vomer^  so  called  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  a  plough* 
share,  is  a  thin  flat  bone ;  constituting  the  thirteenth  and  last  bone 
of  the  upper  face.  It  forms  the  lower  and  back  parts  of  the  division 
of  the  nose.  Its  upper  edge  is  united  to  the  base  of  the  sphenoid-bone, 
and  to  the  nasal-plate  of  the  ethmoid.  Its  anterior  edge  has  a  long 
furrow  for  receiving  the  middle  cartilage  of  the  nose ;  and  its  lower 
edge  is  joined  to  the  maxillary  and  palate  bones.  This  bone  divides 
the  nostrils  from  each  other,  and  like  the  spongy  bones  enlarges  the 
organ  of  smelling  by  aflbrding  greater  space  for  the  expansion  of  the 
membrane  of  the  nose. 

THE  LOWER  JAW. 

The  lower  jaw  consists  of  only  one  moveable  bone  and  sixteen 
teeth.  It  is  nearly  of  the  form  of  a  crescent,  or  half  moon,  terminating 
the  outline  of  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  forming  the  under  part  of  the 
mouth,  and  serving  as  a  frame  for  holding  and  working  the  lower 
teeth.  The  fore-part  of  this  bone  is  termed  the  chin,  from  this  its 
sides  extend  back  to  what  are  called  the  angles  of  the  lower-jaw. 
Here  its  base  ends,  and  the  bone  bends  upwards  at  right  angles,  to  be 
articulated  with  the  head.  From  these  rising  branches  shoot  out  two 
processes  or  bony  projections  on  each  side ;  the  first  is  called  the 
coronoid,  or  horn-like  process,  and  is  intended  for  the  convenient 
insertion  of  the  temporal  muscle,  the  lower  end  of  this  muscle  being 
fixed  into  the  whole  of  that  process;  and  being  placed  at  a  distance 
before  the  articulation  of  the  jaw,  gives  the  muscle  great  power  in 
moving  it.  The  other  is  the  articulating  process ;  it  lies  behind  the 
former,  is  ofan  oblong  shape,  and  set  across'  the  branch  of  the  jaw. 
These  articulating  extremities  are  received  into  two  large  cavities, 
hollowed  out  in  each  temporal  bone  near  the  ear,  and  are  connected 
to  these  bones,  by  means  of  capsular  ligaments,  which  extend  from 
one  bone  to  the  other,  and  enclose  the  joint  as  in  a  bag.  Not  only 
the  surfaces  of  the  bones  composing  these  joints  are  covered  with 
cartilage,  to  prevent  friction,  but,  to  render  their  large  and  numerous 
motions  more  secure  and  easy,  a  moveable  plate  of  cartilage  is  inter- 
posed, which  plays  between  the  articulating  surfaces,  and  thus 
facilitates  their  motions.  It  is  thin  in  its  centre  and  thickens  towards 
its  circumference,  by  which  contrivance  the  hollow  of  the  joint  is 
deepened,  and  the  hazard  of  dislocation  is  lessened.  Such  moveable 
cartilages  are  generally  placed  in  joints  where  frequent  and  rapid 
motion  is  required. 

The  sockets  of  the  teeth  in  the  lower-jaw  are  similar  to  those  of 
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the  upper,  but  theii  number  and  size  in  both  are  various,  because  oi 
the  dilTerent  numbers,  03  well  of  tlie  teeth  tliemselves,  as  of  tfaeii 
roots,  As  the  body  grows,  the  jaw-bone  slowly  increases  in  length, 
and  toeth  are  added  in  proportion,  till  the  jaws  acquire  their  full  size, 
when  the  sockets  are  completely  filled,  the  lips  are  extended,  and  the 
mouth  is  said  to  be  formed.  But,  in  the  decline  of  life,  when  the 
teeth  fall  out,  the  sockets  are  reabsorbed  and  carried  away,  as  if  they 
hiid  never  been ;  then  the  chin  projects,  the  checks  become  hollow,  and 
the  lips  fall  in,  the  sure  marks  of  old  age. 

Fractures  of  the  lower-jaw  are  more  or  less  transverse,  and  are 
known  by  the  falling  down  of  one  part,  of  the  bone.  They  happen 
from  blows  or  falls,  but  never  by  pulling  teeth,  the  sockets  of  the 
teeth  which  alone  are  broken  in  their  extraction,  bearing  but  a  small 
proportion  to  tlie  rest  of  the  jaw ;  and  even  in  ohildren  this  cannot 
happen,  for  in  them  the  teoth  have  no  roots,  nor  any  hold  or  dangerous 
power  over  the  jaw. 

OF  THE  TEETII. 

The  teeth  of  an  adult  are  generally  in  number  sixteen  above,  and 
as  many  below,  though  some  people  have  more  ;  others,  fewer.  The 
part  appearing  without  the  socket,  is  called  the  base  or  body,  and 
those  parts  within,  the  roots  or  fangs.  These  roots  become  generally 
smaller  towards  the  end  farthest  from  the  base  ;  and  are  nearly  coni- 
cal, by  which  the  surface  of  their  sides  lessens  the  pressure  made  by 
their  bases,  and  prevents  the  soft  parts,  at  the  small  points  of  the 
sockets,  being  hurt  by  such  pressure.  Each  tooth  is  composed  of  its 
enamel,  (an  extremely  hard  substance  covering  the  outer  surface  of 
the  tooth)  and  an  internal  bony  substance.  The  enamel  has  no  cavity 
or  pluo*  for  marrow,  and  is  so  extremely  hard,  that  saws  or  files  can 
with  difficulty  make  an  impression  upon  it.  It  is  thickest  upon  the 
base,  and  becomes  tliinper  towards  the  extremities  of  the  roots.  Its 
fibres  are  all  perpendicular  to  the  internal  subst^Jice,  and  are  straight 
on  the  base,  but  at  the  sides  are  arched  with  a  convex  part  towards 
the  roots,  which  enables  the  teeth  to  resist  the  compression  of  any 
hard  body  between  the  jaws,  with  less  danger  of  breaking  these  fibres, 
than  if  they  had  been  situated  transversely.  The  spongy  sockets  in 
which  the  teeth  arc  placed,  likewise  serve  better  to  prevent  such  an 
injury,  than  a  more  solid  base  would  have  done.  The  internal  bony 
part  of  the  teeth  is  of  the  nature  of  other  bones  ;  like  them  it  is  sup- 
plied with  blood-vessels  and  nerves,  and  like  them  it  is  subject  to  the 
disorders  of  other  vascular  parts.  Henoe,  when  the  enamel  breaks  or 
falls  off,  and  the  internal  part  becomes  exposed  to  the  air,  it  soon  cor- 
rupts, and  a  carious  tooth  is  produced,  perfectly  hollow  within,  and 
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having  only  a  small  hole  externally.  The  vessels  and  nerves  enter  by 
a  small  opening  placed  a  little  to  the  side  of  each  root,  and  thence 
desoend  to  be  lodged  in  canals  formed  in  the  middle  of  the  teeth ;  here 
they  are  employed  in  replacing  the  waste  constantly  made  by  the  fric- 
tion they  undergo  in  mastication. 

The  teeth  are  commonly  divided  into  three  classes,  viz :  the  inoi- 
sores,  canini,  and  grinders  or  molares.  The  incisores,  so  called  from 
their  use  in  cutting  the  food,  are  the  four  teeth  in  the  fore-part  of 
each  jaw.  The  canini  derive  their  name  from  their  resemblance  to  a 
dog's  tusks.  They  are  the  longest  of  all  the  teeth,  are  placed  one  on 
each  side  of  the  incisores,  so  that  there  are  two  canini  in  each  jaw, 
which  seem  to  be  intended  principally,  not  for  dividing  or  grinding 
like  the  other  teeth,  but  for  laying  hold  of  substances.  The  grinders, 
of  which  there  are  ten  in  each  jaw,  are  so  named,  because  firom  their 
shape  and  size  they  are  fitted  for  grinding  the  food.  Each  of  the  in- 
cisores and  canini  is  furnished  only  with  one  fang ;  but  in  the  molares 
of  the  under  jaw,  we  constantly  find  two  fangs,  and  in  those  of  the 
upper  jaw,  three  fangs. 

This  structure  and  arrangement  of  all  the  teeth  displays  a  wonder- 
ful degree  of  art.  To  understand  it  properly,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
consider  the  under  jaw  as  a  kind  of  lever,  with  its  fixed  points  at  its 
articulations  with  the  skull ;  that  this  lever  is  worked  by  its  musoles ; 
and  that  the  aliment  constitutes  the  object  of  resistance  to  its 
elevation.  Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  grinders,  from  being  placed 
nearest  the  centre  of  motion,  and  firom  their  uneven  surfaces,  are  fitted 
for  the  purpose  of  grinding  food ;  while  the  canini  and  incisores,  being 
placed  fetrther  from  this  point,  from  the  sharpness  of  their  edges,  which 
overlap  each  other  as  the  blades  of  scissors  do,  are  particularly  adapted 
to  cut  and  tear  the  food. 

There  are  examples  of  children  who  have  come  into  the  world  with 
two,  three,  and  even  four  teeth  ;  but  these  examples  are  very  rare  ; 
and  it  is  seldom  before  the  seventh,  eighth,  or  ninth  month  after  birth, 
that  the  incisores,  which  are  the  first  formed,  begin  to  pass  through 
the  gum.  The  symptoms  of  dentiticm,  however,  in  consequence  of 
irritation  firom  the  teeth,  firequently  take  place  in  the  fourth  or  fifth 
month.  About  the  twentieth  or  twenty-fourth  month  the  canini  and 
two  grinders  make  their  appearance.  The  symptoms  are  more  or  less 
alarming,  in  proportion  to  the  resistance  which  the  gum  affords  to  the 
teeth,  and  according  to  the  number  of  teeth,  which  may  chance  to  seek 
a  passage  at  the  same  time.  Were  they  all  to  appear  at  once,  chil- 
dren would  fall  victims  to  the  pain  and  excessive  irritation ;  but 
nature  has  so  very  wisely  disposed  them,  that  they  usually  appear  one 
after  the  other,  with  some  distance  of  time  between  each.     The  first 
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inoisoT  that  appears  ia  generally  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  is  fallowed  by 
one  in  the  upper  jaw.  Sometimes  the  canini,  but  more  commonly 
one  of  Ihe  grinders,  begin  to  pass  through  the  gum  first.  These 
twenty  teeth,  viz,  eight  incisores,  four  canini,  and  eight  grirulera, 
are  called  temporary  or  milk  teeth,  because  they  are  all  shed 
between  the  ago  of  seven  and  fourteen,  and  are  succeeded  by  what 
are  called  the  permanent  or  adult  teeth  ;  and  which  are  of  a  firmer 
texture,  and  have  longer  fangs.  These  adult  teeth  being  placed  in  a 
distinct  set  of  sockets,  and  the  upper  sockets  being  gradually  removed 
as  the  under  ones  increase  in  size,  at  length  the  temporary,  or  upper 
teeth,  having  no  loQgor  any  support,  fall  out.  To  these  twenty  teeth, 
which  succeed  the  temporary  ones,  twelve  others  are  afterwards 
added,  viz.  three  grinders  in  each  side,  in  both  jaws ;  and  in  order  to 
make  room  for  this  addition,  we  find  that  the  jaws  gradually  lengthen 
in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  teeth;  so  that  with  twenty  teeth 
they  seem  to  be  as  completely  filled,  as  they  are  afterwards  with 
thirty-two.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  face  is  rounder  and  flatter  in 
children  than  in  adults.  In  extreme  age  the  teeth  drop  out,  tbeir 
sockets  are  removed  also,  and  the  faoo  again  shortens. 

With  regard  to  the  formation  of  the  teeth,  we  may  observe,  that 
in  a  fstus  of  four  months  the  alveolar  process  appears  only  as  a  shal- 
low longitudinal  groove,  divided  by  minute  ridges  into  a  number  of 
interme.diato  depressions ;  in  eaoh  of  which  we  find  a  small  pulpy 
substance,  surrounded  by  a  vascular  membrane.  This  pulp  gradually 
ossifies,  and  its  lower  part  is  lengthened  out  to  constitute  the  fang. 
When  the  booy  part  of  the  tooth  is  formed,  its  surface  begins  to  ha  in- 
crusted  with  the  enamel.  The  rudiments  of  some  of  the  adult  teeth 
begin  to  bo  formed  at  a  very  early  period,  for  the  pulp  of  one  of  the 
inoisores  may  generally  be  perceived  in  a  ftEtus  of  eight  months,  and 
the  ossification  corameuoes  soon  after  birth. 


There  is  a  small  bone,  nearly  of  the  figure  of  the  lower-jaw  bone, 
and  which  though  not  classed  with  those  of  the  head  or  trunk,  yet  as 
being  situated  near  to  the  head,  we  shall  describe  before  we  come  to 
those  of  the  trunk.  This  bone  corresponds  in  place  with  the  chin, 
below  which,  about  an  inch,  it  may  be  felt,  the  uppermost  of  the  hard 
points  in  the  fore  part  of  the  throat ;  where  being  placed  horizontally, 
it  lies  immediately  between  the  root  of  the  tongue  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  wind-pipe,  and  carries  upon  it  a  valvular  cartilage,  for  shutting 
the  passage  and  preventing  any  thing  getting  down  this  tube  ;  while 
its  legs  extend  along  the  sides  of  the  throat,  keeping  the  openings  of 
the  wind-pipe  and  gullet  extended,  as  we  would  keep  a  bag  extended 
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by  two  fingers.  This  bone  is  the  centre  of  the  motions  of  the  tongae, 
for  it  is  the  origin  of  those  muscles  which  compose  chiefly  the  bulk  of 
the  tongue ;  of  the  motions  of  the  wind-pipe,  for  it  forms  at  once  the 
top  of  the  wind-pipe  and  the  root  of  the  tongue,  and  joins  them  both 
together ;  of  the  motions  of  the  gullet,  for  its  legs  surround  the  upper 
part  of  the  gullet,  and  join  it  to  the  wind-pipe ;  and  it  also  forms  the 
centre  for  all  the  motions  of  the  throat  in  general ;  for  muscles  come 
down  from  the  chin  to  this  bone,  to  move  the  whole  throat  upwards ; 
others  ascend  from  the  breast,  to  move  it  downwards ;  while  different 
muscles  come  from  the  sides  to  move  the  throat  backwards.  This 
bone  is  called  the  os  hyoides. 


OF  THE  TRXJNK  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY. 

Th*  Tnmk  of  tlM  Knawn  Body  OompriMt  th«  8pin«,  th«  PtlTit,  and  tlM  Thorax,  or 

Ohttt. 

THE  SPINE. 

V 

The  spine  or  back-bone  is  that  long  chain  of  bones  which  extends 
from  the  skull  to  the  end  of  the  loins.  It  consists  of  twenty- four  dis- 
tinot  bones  named  vortebrsB,  from  the  Latin  word  vertere  to  turn ;  be- 
cause they  perform  at  certain  points  the  chief  turnings  and  bondings 
of  the  body.  They  also  form  a  tube  or  canal  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  spine,  for  lodging  and  defending  from  harm  the  spinal  marrow ; 
and  they  support  tiie  whole  weight  of  the  trunk,  head,  and  arms, 
without  suffering  under  the  longest  fatigue,  or  the  greatest  load 
which  the  limbs  can  bear.  Hardly  any  thing  can  be  more  beautiful 
or  surprising  than  this  mechanism  of  the  spine,  where  nature  has 
established  the  most  opposite  and  inconsistent  functions  in  one  set 
of  bones ;  for  their  motions  are  so  free  as  to  turn  continually,  yet 
80  strong  as  to  support  the  whole  weight  of  the  body  ;  end  so  flexible 
as  to  bend  quickly  in  all  directions,  yet  so  steady  within  as  to  contain 
and  defend  a  material  and  very  delicate  part  of  the  nervous  system. 

The  vertebr®  are  divided  into  those  of  the  neck,  back,  and  loins, 
and  the  number  of  pieces  corresponds  with  the  length  of  these  divi- 
sions. The  vertebras  of  the  neck  are  seven  in  number ;  their  form  is 
simple,  they  being  almost  like  rings,  their  processes  scarcely  project ; 
they  are  very  loose  and  free;  and  their  motions  are  the  widest  and 
easiest  of  all  the  spine.  The  twelve  immediately  below  these  are 
the  vertebras  of  the  back ;  they  are  larger  and  stronger  than  the 
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former,  and  their  prooessos  project  obliquely  downwards,  so  as  to  be 
laid  over  each  other ;  heace  one  bone  is  fastened  to  tlio  other,  which, 
t^^ther  witli  their  connection  with  the  ribs,  renders  this  the  steadiest 
part  of  the  spine,  and  allows  it  only  a  very  limited  motion.  The 
vertebra)  of  the  loins  are  the  next  and  the  last ;  they  are  five  in 
number;  they  bear  the  whole  weight  of  the  body,  and  perform  the 
chief  motions  of  the  trunk,  and  with  this  view,  nature  has  made 
them  the  largest  and  strangest  of  the  entire  vertebrtc,  and  given  them 
a  wide  and  free  arrangement  of  their  processes. 

The  form  of  each  vertebra  is  particularly  calculated  for  producing 
the  different  uses  of  the  spine,  and  displays  at  once  the  astonishing 
designs  and  execntion  of  the  Supreme  Architect.  The  spine  is 
intended  as  a  support  to  the  trunit,  head,  and  arras  ;  for  this  purpose 
each  vertebra  is  composed  of  a  main  part,  called  its  body,  which  w 
a  thick,  spongy,  and  therefore  light  bony  substance,  convex  before, 
concave  at  the  back  part,  and  almost  horizontal  upon  its  upper  and 
under  sides,  when  it  is  joined  tc  similar  bodies  of  the  other  vertebriB. 
All  these  bodies  are  connected  together,  like  the  sections  of  a  large 
cane,  and  constitute  a  bony  pillar  for  sustaining  the  upper  parts  of 
the  body.  But,  besides  support,  these  parts  require  motion ;  henoe, 
this  pillar  is  furnished  with  all  the  means  of  producing  it.  First,  then 
wesee  it  divided  into  many  pieces;  having  a  perfectly  elastic  substance 
interposed  between  every  two  bodies,  and  which  by  easily  yielding 
to  whatever  side  we  bend,  and  afterwards,  by  a  powerful  rebounding 
returning  to  its  place  in  a  moment,  takes  off  pressiire  from  the 
delicate  nervous  column,  and  thus  preserves  it  from  injury  in  the 
violent  and  suddeu  motions  of  the  body.  During  the  day  this  elastic 
substance  is  continually  yielding  to  the  pressure,  so  that  we  are  an 
inch  tiiller  in  the  morning  than  at  night ;  we  are  shorter  in  old  age 
than  youth ;  and  the  aged  spine  is  bent  forwards,  owing  to  the 
yielding  of  this  part. 

Next,  we  observe  projections  standing  out  from  the  back-part  of 
the  spine  for  different  purposes.  The  first  are  the  articulating 
processes,  of  which  the  fmdy  of  each  vert«bra  furnishes  four.  They 
grow  out  obliquely,  two  from  the  upper  and  two  more  from  the  under 
part  of  each  body,  and  incline  towards  those  of  the  other  vertebra, 
till  they  meet  to  be  articulated  ;  when  they  serve  the  double  purpose 
of  fastening  together,  and  securing,  in  conjunction  with  the  tntervert«- 
bral  substances,  the  different  pieces  of  the  spine ;  and  also,  by  affording 
ao  many  moveable  joints,  of  assisting  in  its  motions. 

From  between  these  superior  and  inferior  articulating  processes, 
the  body  of  each  vertebra  sends  out  two  arms,  which  meeting  behind 
form  an  arch  or  canal  for  the  spinal  tnairow ;  and  from  the  middle 
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of  that  arch,  and  opposite  to  the  body,  another  process,  called  the 
spinous  projects.  These  processes  have  their  direction  backwards,  and 
from  the  sharpness  of  their  points,  which  form  the  ridge  of  the  back, 
give  the  name  of  spine  to  the  whole  column.  They  are  intended  to 
serve  as  so  many  handles  and  levers  for  moving  the  spine ;  their  size 
enabling  the  muscles  to  take  a  firm  hold,  while  their  length  gives 
those  muscles  a  powerful  force  in  extending  and  raising  the  spine. 
But,  beside  these,  there  are  other  processes,  which,  from  their  direc- 
tion, are  called  transverse  processes,  because  they  stand  out  at  right 
angles,  or  transversely,  from  the  body  of  the  bone.  They  grow  out 
from  the  sides  of  the  arms  or  branches  which  form  the  arch  for  the 
spinal  marrow,  and  are  two  in  number  to  each  vertebra.  They  also 
^rve  as  levers,  and  long  and  powerful  ones,  in  moving  and  turning 
the  spine. 

Thus  we  see  that  each  vertebra  consists  of  a  body  and  seven 
processes ;  but  it  must  be  understood,  that  this  is  not  the  case  with 
all  the  vertebrsB.  As  we  observed  before,  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck 
are  very  indistinctly  marked,  and  the  first  two  materially  differ  from 
the  general  character,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  a  most  beautiful 
piece  of  mechanism. 

The  first  vertebra  of  the  neck  is  named  atlas,  from  the  globe  of 
the  head  being  immediately  placed  upon  it.  Its  processes  are  scarcely 
distinguishable ;  it  has  no  body  ;  and  is  simply  a  ring,  through  which 
the  spinal  marrow  passes  from  the  great  hole  of  the  skull  into  the 
rest  of  the  tube,  formed  for  its  reception.  The  atlas  is  articulated  at 
two  points,  one  on  each  side,  with  the  occipital  bone  of  the  skull,  and 
these  joints  being  strictly  hinge-like,  enable  the  head  to  move 
backwards  and  forwards,  but  allow  it  no  motion  to  either  side.  This 
motion,  called  the  rotatory,  is  performed  by  means  of  a  tooth-like 
process,  which  rises  from  the  upper  part  of  the  body  of  the  second 
vertebra  of  the  neck,  and  which  forms  the  chief  characteristic  of  that 
bone.  This  process  is  about  an  inch  in  height,  resembling  in  some 
degree  the  little  finger ;  stands  perpendicularly  upwards,  passing 
through  the  ring  of  the  atlas,  and  serves  as  an  axis,  on  which  this 
bone,  and  with  it  the  head  may  perform  all  the  rotatory  motions.  It 
is  confined  by  ligaments,  one  of  which  connects  its  front  with  the 
edge  of  the  occipital  hole,  and  the  other,  extending  frt)m  one  side  of 
the  atlas  to  the  other,  embraces  the  tooth-like  process,  and  prevents 
its  injuring  the  spinal  marrow.  When  this  ligament  is  burst  by 
violence  (as  has  happened)  the  tooth-like  process  breaks  loose,  and 
pressing  upon  the  spinal  marrow,  the  person  dies. 

All  the  vertebroB  conjoined,  make  a  large  canal  of  a  triangular  or 
roundish  form,  for  lodging  the  spinal  marrow,  and  which,  as  it  descends, 
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gives  off  its  nerves  to  tlio  neok,  arms,  and  legs ;  and  the  whole  course 
of  this  canal  is  rendered  safe  and  smooth  by  lining  membranes,  which 
serve  the  double  purpose  of  connectiog  the  difierent  bones  together, 
and  of  alTording  a  soft  and  easy  sheath  to  the  marrov?. 

Thus  we  see  that  a  vertebra  consists  of  different  parts,  all  admira- 
bly  euitwl  to  produce  their  various  purposes.  Its  body  helps  to  form 
the  pillar  for  sustaining  the  upper  parts  of  the  frame.  The  interver- 
tebral cartilages,  which  are  placed  between  the  difierent  bodies,  being 
of  a  highly  elastic  nature,  admit  motion  and  prevent  concussion ; 
while  the  numerous  processes,  which  grow  out  from  the  iwne  behind, 
act  as  so  many  handles  and  lovers,  by  which  the  muscles  move  and 
work  the  spine ;  and  also  serve  to  form  the  tube  or  canal  for  con- 
taining the  spinal  marrow. 

OP   THE   PELVIS. 

To  give  B  steady  bearing  to  the  trunk,  and  to  connect  it  with  the 
lower  extremities,  by  a  sure  and  firm  joining,  the  pelvis  is  interposed. 
It  is  a  circle  of  large  and  firm  bones,  standing  as  an  arch  betwixt  the 
lower  extremities  and  the  trunk.  Its  arch  Is  wide  and  strong,  so  as 
to  give  a  firm  bearing  to  the  body.  Its  individual  bones  are  large, 
so  as  to  give  a  deep  and  sure  socket  for  the  implantation  of  the  thigh- 
bone, Its  motions  are  free  and  large,  bearing  the  trunk  above,  and 
rolling  upon  the  thigh-bones  below ;  and  it  is  so  truly  the  centre  of 
all  the  great  motions  of  the  body,  that  when  we  believe  the  motion  to 
be  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  spine,  it  is  either  the  last  vertebra  of  the 
loins  liending  upon  the  top  of  the  pelvis,  or  the  pelvis  itself  rolling 
npon  the  heads  of  the  thigh-bones. 

The  pelvis,  ia  constructed,  in  the  adult,  of  four  large  bones,  viz. 
of  the  OS  sacrum  behind,  the  ossa  innominata  on  either  side  and  before, 
and  the  os  ooccygis  below. 

The  OS  sacrum  or  hinder  bone  is  the  base,  on  which  the  spine,  and 
consequently  the  whole  body,  rests,  its  upper  surface  being  articula- 
ted with  the  under  one  of  the  last  vertebra  of  the  loins.  It  is  of  an 
irregular  triangular  shape,  broad  above  for  supporting  the  trunk; 
narrow  below ;  convex  behind ;  and  concave  before ;  it  guards  the 
nerves  proceeding  from  the  end  of  the  spinal  marrow,  and  also  forms 
the  back  part  of  the  pelvis.  Within  this  bone,  there  is  a  triangular 
cavity,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  canal  of  the  spine.  Here  the 
spinal  marrow  ends,  and  branching  into  a  great  many  thread-like 
nerves,  has  the  form  of  a  horse-tail,  and  is  therefore  named  cauda 
equina.  These  nerves  afterwards  go  out  by  five  great  holes,  which 
are  on  the  fore-part  of  the  bone,  to  be  distributed  to  different  parts. 

The  OS  coccygis  is  a  continuation  of,  or  rather  an  appendage  to, 
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the  sacrum ;  it  consists  of  four  bones  in  the  middle  age,  each  bone 
beooming  smaller,  as  it  descends,  till  the  last  ends  almost  in  a  point, 
and  by  bending  inwards  serves  to  contract  the  lower  opening  of  the 
pelvis,  so  as  to  support  effectually  the  viscera  within.  These  two 
bones,  the  sacrum  and  coccygis,  are  described  by  most  anatomists  as 
parts  of  the  spine,  and  certainly  not  without  reason.  They  ate  a 
continuation  of  that  chain  of  bones,  and  perform  some  of  their  func- 
tions ;  supporting,  like  them,  the  weight  of  the  body,  lodging  the 
spinal  marrow,  and  transmitting  some  of  its  nerves ;  but  as  they  are 
precluded  motion,  and  are  closely  locked  in  between  the  other  bones  of 
the  pelvis,  so  as  to  constitute  a  principal  share  of  this  basin,  at  its 
hinder  part,  we  think  it  adviseable  to  class  them  as  bones  of  the  pelvis 
in  the  description. 

The  sides  and  fore-part  of  the  pelvis,  as  we  before  observed,  are 
composed  of  two  bones,  which  correspond  in  size  and  figure  with  each 
other,  but,  being  of  a  most  irregular  shape,  are  called  the  ossa  inno- 
minata,  or  nameless  bones.  In  children  each  of  these  bones  consists 
of  three  separate  pieces,  which  afterwards,  when  greater  strength  is 
acquired,  and  ossification  is  become  more  perfect,  are  so  firmly  united 
as  to  form  but  one  bone ;  still  these  bones  continue  to  be  described 
as  though  each  consisted  of  three  pieces. 

The  OS  ilium,  or  haunch-bone,  is  the  highest,  constituting  each 
upper  side  of  the  pelvis,  and  has  its  posterior  edge  firmly  and  im- 
moveably  articulated  to  that  of  the  os  sacrum.  It  forms  the  flank, 
and  is  the  largest  division  of  the  os  innominatum. 

The  OS  ischium,  or  hip-bone,  lies  perpendicularly  under  the  former, 
and  is  the  lowest  point  of  the  pelvis,  upon  which  we  sit. 

The  OS  pubis,  or  share-bone,  is  the  last  and  smallest  piece  of  the 
three,  forming  the  fore-part  of  the  pelvis,  and  completing  its  brim. 

Each  OS  innominatum  has  a  cup-like  hollow  for  the  head  of  the 
thigh-bone  to  move  in.  It  is  formed  at  that  part  whore  the  three 
original  pieces,  which  we  have  described,  meet,  to  form  one  bone, 
and  is  called  the  acetabulum,  firom  its  resemblance  to  a  measure 
which  the  ancients  used  for  vinegar. 

The  pelvis  is  intended  for  many  great  purposes  in  the  human 
frame ;  first,  it  is  the  base  for  supporting  the  superior  parts  of  the 
body ;  next,  it  is  so  constructed  as  to  receive  into  its  sockets,  and  to 
roll  upon  the  heads  of  the  thigh  bones,  by  which  means  it  connects 
the  lower  extremities  with  the  upper  parts  of  the  frame,  without  pre- 
cluding motion;  and,  lastly,  by  forming  a  kind  bf  basin  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  trunk  of  the  body,  it  helps  to  sustain  its  viscera ;  while  its 
outside  surfaces,  its  ridges,  and  projecting  points,  serve  as  so  many 
convenient  places  for  the  origin  and  insertion  of  numerous  muscles, 
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which,  having  one  of  their  extremities  fixed  into  the  pelvis,  as  into  a 
kind  of  circular  basis,  perform,  by  means  of  it,  with  the  advantage 
of  a  lever,  some  of  the  motions  of  the  trunk,  and  many  of  those  of 
the  lower  limbs.  The  male  pelvis  differs  from  the  female,  in  being 
much  thicker,  and  more  rough,  and  its  cavity  being  less. 

OP   THE   THORAX. 

Tlie  thorax  or  chest  is  that  lai^  cavity  reaching  from  the  neck 
to  the  lower  end  of  the  breast-bone  before,  but  extending  further 
downwards  at  the  back,  and  including  all  that  space  which  lies  be- 
tween the  opposite  ribs.  It  is  intended  to  afTord  a  secure  and  com- 
modious residence  for  the  heart,  lungs,  Aic,  and  is  formed,  behind, 
by  the  twelve  d(»8al  vertebne  of  the  spine ;  at  the  sides,  by  the  ribs ; 
and  by  the  breast-bone,  before. 

THE    RIBS. 

The  ribs  form  the  sides  of  the  chest,  covering  and  defending  the 
heart  and  lungs.  They  also  assist  in  breathing,  being  joined  to  the 
spine  by  regular  hinges  which  allow  of  short  motions,  and  to  the 
breast-bone  by  cartilages,  which  yield  to  the  motion  of  the  ribs,  and 
return  again  by  means  of  their  elastic  nature,  when  the  muscles  cease 
to  act.  They  are  generally  twelve  in  number  on  cacli  side,  though 
frequently  eleven  or  thirteen  have  l>een  found.  Those  whose  carti 
lagos  are  separately  inserted  into  the  breast-bone  are  called  the  tmo 
ribs,  and  are  seven  in  number,  while  the  five  lower  ones,  whose  car- 
tilages do  not  reach  that  bone,  but  run  into  each  other,  and  are  joined 
to  it  by  a  common  cartilage,  are  designated  by  the  name  of  false 
ribs.  The  lower  edge  of  each  rib  is  furrowed  along  ita  internal  side 
for  the  safe  passage  of  the  vessels  and  nerves  between  the  ribs;  and, 
to  the  ridge,  at  each  side  of  this  canal,  are  fixed  the  double  rows  of 
muscles,  which  lie  between  the  ribs. 

THE    STERNUM. 

The  sternum,  or  breast-bone,  is  commorJy  composed  of  three 
bones,  joined  together  by  cartilages.  It  extends  from  the  upper  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  breast  anteriorily,  and  has  the  ends  of  the  ribs 
and  collar  bones  articulated  with  it,  by  which  the  cavity  of  the  chest 
is  completed,  as  far  at  least  as  the  bones  are  concerned. 

This  bone,  the  ribs,  and  indeed  all  the  chest,  stand  so  much  ex- 
posed, that  did  we  not  guard  them  with  the  hands,  fractures  must  be 
very  frequent ;  but,  when  they  are  broken  and  beaten  in,  they  hurt 
the  heart  or  lungs,  and  not  unfreqiiently  the  most  dreadful  conse- 
quences eufue.     Often,  by  a  wheel  passing  over  the  body,  the  breast- 
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bone  is  broken;  its  pieces  press  inward  upon  the  heart,  which  is 
sometimes  burst ;  but  more  commonly  the  patient  dies  a  slow  and 
painful  death ;  for  the  inflammation,  which  begins  in  the  place  of  the 
wound  is  extended  to  the  lungs,  and  propagated  still  onwards  to  the 
heart;  which,  being  once  inflamed,  brings  on  anxiety,  oppression, 
faintings  and  palpitations ;  then  anxious  breathing,  quick  and  inter- 
rupted pulse,  still  more  frequent  faintings,  and  lastly  death.  But 
the  ribs,  covering  more  properly  the  lungs,  do  not  always  produce 
death  by  their  fractures,  for  the  wound  by  the  point  of  a  rib  is  no 
deeper  than  just  to  puncttire  the  lungs;  yet  through  this  small 
wound  on  their  surface,  the  lungs  breathe  out  their  air  into  the  cavity 
of  the  chest,  and  at  last  it  escapes  under  the  cellular  substance  of  the 
skin,  when  the  man  becomes  exceedingly  inflated,  his  breathing 
more  and  more  interrupted,  and,  if  not  assisted,  he  must  die. 

Having  now  described  the  bones  which  form  the  trunk  of  the 
body,  we  next  come  to  those  of  the  limbs,  and  first  to  the  bones 
composing  the  upper  limbs. 


THE  SUPERIOR  EXTREMITIES. 

Baoh  Superior  Bztrwnitx  ooaalsts  of  th*  Shoulder,  Arm,  Fore-arm,  and  Hand. 

THE  SHOULDER. 

The  shoulder  includes  two  bones,  the  clavicle  and  scapula.  The 
clavicle  or  collar-bone  is  placed  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  and  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  breast.  It  lies  almost  horizontally,  and  extends 
across  &om  the  tip  of  the  shoulder  to  the  upper  part  of  the  breast- 
bone. Its  figure  is  long,  round,  and  curved  like  an  italic  S,  and 
serves  the  shoulder  as  a  kind  of  arch,  supporting  and  preventing  it 
from  falling  in  and  forwards  upon  the  breast,  by  which  the  motions 
of  the  arms  would  be  confined,  and  the  chest  made  narrow,  which 
must  be  the  case,  were  these  bones  wanting.  The  collar-bones  also 
make  the  hands  strong  antagonists  to  each  other,  which  otherwise 
they  could  not  be. 

The  scapula,  or  shoulder-blade,  is  the  other  bone  of  the  shoulder. 
It  is  a  broad,  fiat,  triangular  bone  placed  upon  the  outside  of  the  ribs, 
and  serving  as  a  base  to  the  whole  superior  limb.  Its  under  side  is 
somewhat  concave,  to  match  the  convexity  of  ribs,  yet  it  is  not 
in  immediate  contact  with  them,  but  is  separated  from  them  by 
several  layers  of  muscular  flesh ;  so  that  this  bone  may  glide  upon 
the  trunk,  and  increase  the  motion  of  the  limb  which  is  suspended 
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from  it.  For  this  reason  the  scapula  is  not  jointed  with  any  bone  of 
the  trunk,  or  connected  to  it  by  ligament,  as  such  connections  moat 
impede  the  freedom  of  it«  motions  ;  but  it  is  securely  held  to  the 
trunk  by  those  very  muscles  which  perfornt  its  movements.  The 
arm-bone  is  jointed  with  the  scapula,  at  one  of  its  angles;  this  angle 
terminates  in  a  flat  surface,  not  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter,  for 
receiving  the  head  of  that  bone ;  and,  as  it  is  very  shallow,  dislocations 
of  the  shoulder  are  more  frequent  than  of  any  other  joint.  A  high 
ridge  calleil  the  Spine,  rises  from  the  hack  or  external  surface  of  the 
scapula,  and  traversing  its  whole  length,  runs  forward  to  terminate 
in  that  high  point  or  promontory  which  forms  the  tip  of  the  shoulder 
and  overhangs  and  defends  the  joint.  This  projecting  puint  of  the 
scapula  is  called  the  acromion  process ;  it  almost  makes  a  part  of  the 
shoulder  joint,  preventing  dislocation  upwards ;  and  is  the  part  which 
is  jointed  with  the  collar-bone.  There  is  also  another  process  which 
stands  out  from  thi  s  angle  of  the  scapula,  and  is  intended  to  secure 
the  joint,  and  prevent  dislocation  likewise.  It  is  a  thick,  short,  but 
crooked  process,  and  is  adapted  to  defend  the  joint  at  its  inner  side. 
But  the  principal  strength  of  this  union  of  tlie  joints  arises  from  the 
muscles,  which,  passing  from  the  shoulder-blade  over  the  joint,  are 
inserted  into  the  arra-bono  close  to  its  head.  These  muscles  in  their 
passage,  closely  embrace  the  head  of  the  arm-bone,  adhere  to  the 
capsular  ligament  which  encloses  the  joint ;  and,  by  spreading  them- 
selves over  it,  thicken  and  increase  its  strength.  They  also  by 
their  oontraction  hold  the  arm-bone  in  its  place. 

The  shoulder-blade,  as  we  before  observed,  is  not  fixed,  but  moves 
upon  the  trunk  ;  it  therefore  serves  as  a  moveable  intermediate  base 
to  the  whole  arm  which  hangs  from  it.  For  this  purpose  it  is  firmly 
held  to  the  trunk  by  numerous  and  strong  muscles,  which  can  move 
it  in  various  directions,  and,  by  a  quick  succession  of  these  movements, 
can  carry  its  whole  body  in  a  circle,  by  which  greater  scope  is  given 
to  the  motions  of  the  arm.  This  bone  also  serves  to  cover  and  defend 
the  back-part  of  the  cliest. 


The  V'"  is  commonly  divided,  in  the  description,  into  two  parts, 
which  are  joined  with  each  other  at  the  elbow.  The  upper  part,  or 
OS  humeri,  retains  the  name  of  arm,  properly  so  called,  and  the  lower 
part  is  usually  termed  the  fore-arm. 

The  arm,  then,  is  that  division  extending  from  the  shoulder  to 
the  elbow.  It  has  only  one  bone,  which  is  long,  romid,  and  nearly 
straight,  and  which  ia  united  at  the  shoulder  by  its  round  head  being 
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received  into  the  hollow  of  the  shoulder-blade,  and  oonnected  thereto 
by  ligaments,  which  enclose  the  whole  joint  as  in  a  bag.  But  that 
this  joint  may  have  the  freest  motion,  the  hollow  for  receiving  the 
arm-bone  is  extremely  shallow,  so  that  its  round  head  might  easily 
turn  in  all  directions ;  and  the  connecting  ligaments,  for  the  same 
reason,  are  longer  than  in  other  joints.  Then,  as  in  all  other 
moveable  unions  of  the  joints,  not  only  is  the  head  of  the  arm-bone 
tipped  with  cartilage,  but  the  surface  of  the  cavity  into  which  it  is 
received  is  also  lined  with  the  same  substance,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting concussion  and  friction ;  and  the  more  effectually  to  preclude 
the  latter,  an  oily  fluid  is  constantly  moistening  the  whole  internal 
surfaces  of  the  joint,  and  is  supplied  from  the  inner  side  of  the  capsu- 
lar ligament,  and  also  from  soft,  spongy  substances,  which  are  placed 
within  the  joint.  The  lower  end  of  the  arm-bone  is  connected  with 
those  of  the  fore-arm,  at  the  elbow,  carrying  them  with  it  in  all  its 
motions,  and  serving  as  a  base  on  which  they  perform  their  peculiar 
movements. 

THE  FORE-ARM. 

The  fore-arm  is  composed  of  two  bones,  viz.  the  ulna  and  the 
radius.  The  ulna  is  the  longer  of  the  two  bones,  and  is  extended 
from  the  wrist  on  the  side  of  the  little  finger  to  the  point  of  the  elbow, 
where  it  assumes  a  hook-like  form ;  the  concave  side  of  which  being 
fitted  to  the  pulley-like  surface  of  the  lower  end  of  the  arm-bone, 
produces  the  motions  of  flexion  and  extension,  so  that  the  fore-arm 
may  be  bent  to  a  very  acute  angle,  or  extended  to  almost  a  straight 
line  with  the  arm. 

The  radius  is  the  second  bone  of  the  fore-arm.  It  is  but  partially 
articulated  (i.  e.  jointed,  or  joined)  with  the  end  of  the  arm-bone,  and 
has  its  position  reversed  with  that  of  the  ulna ;  for  the  ulna,  belonging 
principally  to  the  elbow,  has  its  greater  end  upwards ;  the  radius, 
principally  belonging  to  the  wrist,  has  its  greater  end  downwards ;  and 
while  the  ulna  only  bends  the  arm,  the  radius  carries  the  wrist  with 
a  rotatory  motion,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  so  articulated  with  the 
ulna  at  the  ends,  (the  only  points  where  these  bones  meet)  that  it 
turns  upon  it  in  half  circles.  The  two  bones  are  connected  together 
along  their  whole  length  by  a  strong  ligament,  which  extends  from 
one  to  the  other,  filling  up  the  vacant  space  between  them,  and  ren- 
dering their  position  the  more  secure.  The  radius  is  hollowed  at  its 
lower  end  for  receiving  the  bones  of  the  wrist  in  articulation,  but  the 
ulna  does  not  reach  quite  so  far  as  to  come  in  contact  with  those 
bones. 
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THE    HAm>. 

The  hand  compreliends  all  from  the  joint  of  the  wrist  to  the  ends 
of  the  fingers.  Its  back-part  13  convex  for  greater  firmness  and 
strength  ;  and  it  is  concave  before  for  containing  more  conveniently 
such  bodies  as  we  take  hold  of. 

Anatonnists  generally  divide  the  hand  into  the  carpus,  or  wrist- 
bones  ;  the  metacarpus,  or  bones  that  stand  upon  the  wrist,  and  serve 
as  a  basis  to  the  fingers ;  and  the  fingers,  consisting,  each  one,  of  its 
three  joints. 

The  carpus,  or  vrrist,  is  composed  of  eight  small  bones,  disposed 
in  two  rows.  Those  of  the  upper  row  form  an  oblong  head,  to  be 
articulated  with  the  cavity  of  the  radius  of  the  fore-arm,  so  as  to 
allow  motion  on  all  sides ;  and,  by  a  quick  succession  of  these 
motions,  the  hand  may  be  moved  in  a  circle.  The  lower  row  is 
articulated  with  the  bones  of  the  metacarpus,  to  which  they  serve 
as  a  solid  foundation  or  centre.  These  small  bones  are  firmly  tied 
to  each  other  by  strong  ligaments.  There  are  two  in  particular 
which  deserve  notice  ;  one  is  situated  on  the  external,  and  the  other 
on  the  internal,  side  of  the  wrist,  and  both  not  only  help  to  strengthen 
the  parts  on  which  they  lie  ;  but  also  confine,  and  serve  as  smooth 
lubricated  sheaths  to  the  tendons  which  pass  under  them. 

The  metacarpus  consists  of  four  long  round  bones  for  sustaining 
the  fingers.  They  are  founded  upon  the  wrist  bones  ;  but,  departing 
from  them  as  from  a  centre,  in  somewhat  of  a  radiated  form,  they 
allow  the  fingers  a  freer  play.  These  bones  are  connected  to  each 
other  by  plain  surfaces,  and  are  tied  at  their  lower  ends  by  ligaments, 
which  prevent  their  being  drawn  asunder.  Consequently  they  have 
not  a  large  motion. 
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i  ASD  FINGERS. 

The  thumb  and  four  fingers  are  each  composed  of  three  bones. 
The  thumb  is  placed  obliquely  with  respect  to  the  fingers,  and  its 
bones  are  thicker  and  stronger  than  those  of  the  former ;  which  is 
necessary,  as  the  thumb  is  intended  to  counteract  all  the  fingers. 
All  the  bones  of  the  fingers  are  placed  in  three  rows,  called  phalanges. 
The  first  phalanx  is  articulated  with  the  bones  of  the  metacarpus, 
and  con.sists  of  the  largest  bones  ;  the  second  stands  out  from  the 
first ;  and  the  last  grows  out  from  the  second  and  completes  the 
fingers.  These  different  bones  composing  the  fingers  are  all  regularly 
jointed  w^ith  each  other,  and  in  such  manner  as  to  allow  not  only  a 
hingelike  but  also  a  rotatory  motion. 
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THE  INFERIOR  EXTREMITIES. 

Baoh  of  the  Lower  Bxtremitiei  compriees  the  Thigh,  the  JjBg,  and  the  Foot,  and  hae  a  froat 
analogf  in  the  etmotiire  and  diatribntioa  of  its  parts  with  the  Upper  Bictremities. 

THE    THIGH. 

The  thigh,  like  the  arm,  has  only  one  bone,  which  is  the  longest 
in  the  whole  body,  and  the  largest  and  strongest  of  all  the  round 
bones.  Its  upper  end  inclines  inwards,  and  swells  into  a  large, 
smooth,  round  head,  to  be  articulated  with  the  cavity,  which  is 
afforded  by  the  side  bones  of  the  pelvis.  Just  below  this  head  the 
bone  becomes  small,  whence  this  part  is  called  its  neck.  The  artic- 
ulation of  the  thigh-bone  with  the  trunk  is  secured  by  strong  liga- 
ments ;  the  first  is  almost  peculiar  to  this  point,  and  is  called,  from 
its  shape,  the  round  ligament.  It  grows  out  of  the  articulating 
cavity,  and  is  inserted  directly  into  the  head  of  the  bone.  The  other 
is  the  capsular  ligament,  which,  arising  &om  the  rim  of  the  articula- 
ting cavity  of  the  pelvis,  passes  over  the  whole  joint,  embraces  the 
head  of  the  thigh-bone  as  in  a  purse,  and  is  inserted  into  this  bone  at 
its  neck.  The  body  of  the  thigh-bone  continues  thick  and  strong 
down  to  its  lower  end,  where  it  spreads  with  two  great  protuberan- 
ces, called  condyles,  to  be  articulated  with  the  bones  of  the  leg.  This 
bone  not  only  serves  as  a  fixed  point  for  performing  several  motions 
of  the  trunk,  which  it  sustains  like  a  pillar,  but  it  also  affords  a  base 
for  the  leg  to  carry  on  its  own  motions,  and  is  principally  concerned 
in  walking,  running,  &c. 

THE    LEO. 

The  leg  is  composed  of  three  bones ;  two  long  ones,  called  tibia 
and  fibula ;  and  a  small  one  placed  at  the  knee. 

The  tibia  is  the  long  triangular  bone  at  the  inside  of  the  leg ;  it 
runs  nearly  in  a  straight  line  from  the  thigh-bone  to  the  ankle,  sup- 
porting the  whole  weight  of  the  body,  and  has  its  upper  end  expanded 
into  a  large  surface  for  receiving  the  lower  end  of  the  thigh-bone,  and 
forming  the  knee-joint.  This  articulation  admits  flexion  and  exten- 
sion, and  is  secured  by  very  strong  ligaments ;  to  compensate  for  the 
weakness  of  its  bony  structure,  arising  from  the  flatness  of  the 
articulating  surfaces ;  the  joint  not  being  protected  as  in  other  cases 
by  a  ball  and  socket,  by  a  large  head  imbedded  in  a  deep  cavity,  by 
over-hanging  bones,  or  by  hook-like  projections,  all  which  were  con- 
trivances ill  adapted  to  its  motions.  In  this  instance  the  strength 
and  complexity  of  the  ligaments  are  the  resources  which  have  been 
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elected.  At  the  sides  of  the  joint  the  capsular  ligament  is  peculiarly- 
strong.  The  contrivance  of  a  ligament  within  the  cavity  of  the  joint, 
and  directly  connecting  the  two  bones,  is  improved  upon  by  a  strilc- 
ing  adaptation  to  the  necessities  of  the  ease.  Instead  of  one,  there 
are  two  snch  ligaments  which  cross  each  other,  and  hence  are  named 
"crucial  (or  cross)  ligaments ;"  and  by  a  varied  tension  of  each  in 
different  positions  of  the  joint,  they  check  its  motions  and  secure  its 
safety. 

This,  however,  is  not  all  that  is  admirable  in  the  mechanism  of 
this  curious  joint.  On  the  top  of  the  tibia  are  placed  two  moveable 
cartilages  of  a  crescent- like  form.  Their  outward  edges  are  thick, 
while  their  inward  borders  are  extremely  thin,  and  they  thus  form  a 
hollow,  in  which  the  protuberances  of  the  thigh-bone  play  with  secu- 
rity, and  with  a  facility  that  is  much  increased  by  their  loose 
connections. 

Hence,  although  this  joint  be  the  moat  oppressed  by  great  loads, 
and  the  most  exercised  in  continnal  motions,  yet  it  is  less  frequently 
displaced  than  any  other.  The  lower  end  of  the  tibia  is  articulated 
with  the  foot  and  forms  the  inner  ankle. 

The  fibula  is  a  long  slender  bone  placed  at  the  outside  of  the  tibia. 
Its  head  is  connected  to  that  bone  by  ligaments,  but  does  not  reach 
high  enough  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  knee-joint ;  it  lies 
along-side  the  tibia,  somewhat  like  a  splint,  increasing  the  strength 
of  the  leg,  and  like  the  double  bone  of  the  fore-arm,  also  completing 
ifa  form.  This  bone  descends  to  the  foot,  where  it  forms  the  external 
ankle,  and  is  connected  to  the  tibia,  along  its  whole  length,  by  a 
broad  thin  ligament,  similar  to  that  which  is  found  between  the 
bones  of  the  fore-arm. 

The  knee  pan  is  tlio  third  and  lost  bone  of  the  leg.  It  is  a  small 
thick  bone,  of  an  oval,  or  rather  .triangular  form.  The  base  of  this 
triangle  is  turned  upwards  to  receive  the  tendons  of  the  great  muscles 
which  extend  the  leg,  the  pointed  part  of  this  triangle  is  turned 
downwards,  and  is  tied  by  a  very  strong  ligament  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  tibia,  just  under  the  knee.  The  patella,  or  knee-pan,  is  in- 
tended as  o  lever ;  for  by  removing  the  direction  of  the  muscles  of 
the  leg  farther  from  the  centre  of  motion,  it  enables  them  to  act  more 
powerfully  in  extending  the  limb.  To  facilitate  its  motions,  its 
internal  surface  is  smooth,  covered  with  cartilage,  and  fitted  to  the 
pally  of  the  thigh-bone,  upon  which  it  moves. 

THE  FOOT. 

The  foot,  like  the  hand,  is  divided  into  three  parts,  viz.  the  tarsus 
or  instep,  the  metatarsus,  and  the  toes. 
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The  tarsus  or  instep  is  composed  of  seven  bones,  firmly  bound 
together  by  strong  ligaments  ;  and  forming  a  sure  and  elastic  arch 
for  supporting  the  body.  The  uppermost  of  these  bones,  called  the^ 
astragalus,  is  articulated  at  its  superior  surface  with  the  bones  of  the 
leg  in  such  manner,  as  to  afford  the  motions  of  flexion  and  extension 
in  the  ankle  joint ;  while  the  sides  of  this  bone  are  overlapped  by  the 
two  processes  which  descend  from  the  tibia  and  the  fibula,  to  form  the 
internal  and  external  ankles  so  completely,  as  to  secure  the  joint 
firom  dislocations.  The  astragalus  is  joined  below  to  the  os  calcis, 
and  serves  as  the  immediate  base  for  supporting  the  bones  of  the  leg. 
The  OS  calcis  or  heel-bone  is  the  largest  of  the  seven  bones.  Behind, 
it  projects,  forming  a  largo  knob,  called  the  heel,  for  receiving  the 
insertion  of  the  tendon  of  Achilles.*  It  is  situated  under  the  astra- 
galus, with  which  it  is  so  firmly  connected  as  scarcely  to  admit 
motion,  but  which  renders  this  principal  part  of  our  base,  which  rests 
on  the  ground,  secure  and  firm.  Its  lower  surface  is  pressed  flat  at 
the  back-part,  by  the  weight  of  our  bodies,  this  bone  being  the  basis 
of  the  whole  frame. 

The  tarsus  or  instep  is  convex  above,  but  leaves  a  concavity  below 
for  lodging  safely  the  several  muscles,  tendons,  vessels,  and  nerves, 
that  lie  on  the  sole  of  the  foot ;  and  being  composed  of  several  bones, 
all  having  slight  movements  with  each  other,  and  firmly  tied  together 
by  ligaments,  so  as  to  prevent  dislocation,  is  well  adapted  to  afford 
sufficient  elasticity  for  precluding  shocks  in  walking,  running,  or  the 
other  motions  of  the  body  ;  and  also  for  security  against  fractures,  to 
which  it  would  have  been  liable  had  the  tarsus  been  composed  of  only 
one  bone. 

The  metatarsus  is  composed  of  five  bones,  which  correspond  in 
their  general  character  with  the  metacarpal  bones  of  the  hand ;  but 
are  Icmger,  thicker,  and  stronger  than  the  latter.  The  bases  of  these 
bones  rest  upon  the  instep ;  while  their  extremities  support  the  toes, 
in  lik6  manner  as  the  metacarpal  bones  sustain  the  fingers.  When 
we  stand,  the  fore-ends  of  these  bones  and  the  heel-bone  are  our  only 
supporters. 

TUB  TOES. 

Each  of  the  toes,  like  the  fingers,  consists  of  three  bones,  except 
the  great  toe,  which  has  only  two  bones.     Those  of  the  other  four  are 

*  Ancient  fable  says  that  Achilles,  when  an  infiuit,  was  dipped  in  the  river  Styx  by  his 
mother,  to  render  him  invulnerable.  She  held  him  by  the  cord  of  the  heel,  and  this  was 
the  only  point  which  was  not  plunged.  On  tbi§  Tery  point  he  received  his  death-wound 
in  battle.    Hence  the  name  of  this  tendim  among  anatomista. — En. 
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distinguished  into  phalanges.     In  walking  the  toea  bring  the  centre 
of  gravity  perpendicular  to  the  advanced  foot. 


There  are  small  boues  found  in  different  part.s  of  the  human  body, 
and  which,  from  their  reBemblance  to  the  seed  of  the  sesamura,  obtain 
their  name.  They  are  nothing  more  than  portions  of  the  ligaments 
of  joints,  or  of  the  tendons  of  muscles  become  bony  by  pressure  ;  and 
are  uncertain  both  in  their  number  and  situation. 

RETROSPECT  OF  THE  SKELETON. 

When  the  bones  of  an  animal  are  connected  together,  after  the 
soft  parts  have  been  removed,  the  wiiole  is  called  a  skeleton.  Upon 
its  dimensions  depend  the  height,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  the  breadth, 
and  strength  of  the  human  body.  Had  this  frame  been  constructed 
of  fewer  bones,  our  actions  must  necessarily  have  been  rendered 
oonstruined,  and  less  convenient.  It  is  therefore  wisely  divided  into 
numerous  pieces,  for  enlarging  the  sphere  of  motion ;  while  all  its 
divisions  are  peculiarly  and  admirably  fitted  to  the  various  uses  for 
which  they  have  been  designed. 

Tlie  head,  as  we  have  seen,  forms  a  spheroidal  ease  for  lod^ng  and 
defending  the  brain  within  its  cavity.  In  the  head,  and  contiguous 
to  the  emporium  of  sense,  we  also  find  organs  of  siglit,  hearing, 
smelling,  tasting,  and  speech ;  the  more  rapidly  to  transmit  informa- 
tion to  the  brain,  and  also  to  obey  its  commands. 

From  the  head,  we  see  descepding  a,  large  chain  of  bones,  called 
the  spine,  or  back-bone,  and  reaching  down  to  the  extremity  of  the 
pelvis.  This  bony  pillar  not  only  supports  the  head,  and  superior 
parts  of  the  body,  but  also  affords  a  canal  along  its  descent  for  safely 
lodging  that  continuation  of  the  brain  called  the  spinal  marrow ;  and 
being  divided  info  several  small  bones,  connected  together  by  elastic 
substances,  and  having  a  great  number  of  processes  projecting  like  so 
many  small  handles,  for  the  muscles  to  take  hold  of  and  work  by,  it 
allows  the  neck,  back,  and  loins,  a  sufficient  motion. 

From  the  upper  part  of  the  spine,  the  ribs  extend  out  on  each  side, 
and  meeting  at  the  breast-bone  before,  they  form  the  cavity  of  the 
chest  for  lodging  and  defending  the  heart,  and  the  organs  of  respira- 
tion. 

Tiie  lower  part  of  the  spine,  supporting  all  the  parts  of  the  body 
which  are  superior  to  it,  is  itself  received  in  a  wedge-like  form,  and 
supported  by  the  bones  of  the  pelvis.  These  bones  are  so  constructed 
as  to  serve  at  the  extremity  of  the  trunk  not  only  as  a  kind  of  basin, 
for  sustaining  some  of  its  viscera,  as  the  intestines,  &c.  but  also,  as 
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a  medium  of  connection  between  the  body  and  the  lower  extremitieSi 
afibrding  a  firm  and  safe  support  to  the  former,  and  producing  the 
necessary  motion  at  the  hip-joints,  by  rolling  upon  the  round  heads 
of  the  thigh-bones. 

In  viewing  the  superior  extremities,  we  observe  that  the  base  of 
each  is  placed  in  a  situation,  the  best  calculated  for  the  limb  to  per- 
form all  its  motions,  and  at  the  same  time  to  defend  from  injuries 
the  head  and  chest ;  while  the  muscles  which  are  necessary  to  work 
the  limb,  serve  as  a  defence  and  covering  to  the  vital  parts  within  the 
ribs.  The  division  of  each  extremity  into  several  bones,  and  their 
peculiar  connection,  are  intended  to  produce  large  motion ;  that,  at 
the  shoulder,  is  sufficiently  free  for  describing  a  circle  ;  at  the  elbow 
the  arm  may  be  bent  to  an  acute  angle,  whilst  the  wrist  is  capable  of 
much  motion ;  as  are  the  thumb  and  fingers ;  the  whole  limb  pro- 
ducing a  collective  motion  sufficiently  great  for  all  the  purposes  of 
necessity  and  convenience. 

The  inferior  extremities  we  also  see  divided  into  several  bones, 
and  for  the  purposes  of  motion  ;  but,  serving  as  two  moving  columns 
for  the  support  and  carriage  of  the  rest  of  the  body,  they  are  necessa- 
rily stronger,  and  their  joints  firmer  and  more  confined.  Hence  the 
tfaigh-bone  has  less  motion  than  that  of  the  arm ;  the  joint  of  the  knee 
is  stronger  than  that  of  the  elbow ;  and  the  motion  of  the  ankle  and 
toes  is  slower,  but  more  firm  than  that  of  the  wrist  and  fingers. 
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OF  THE  MUSCLES. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 

Those  organs  which  move  the  bones,  and  put  the  whole  frame  into 
motion,  are  called  muscles,  and  constitute  all  that  part  of  the  human 
body  known  by  the  name  of  flesh.  Each  large  muscle  consists  of  two 
distinct  portions,  namely,  its  belly,  which  is  the  only  part  that  is 
active,  and  its  thin  oordy  fibrous  and  shining  extremities,  or  tendons. 
The  only  purposes  of  the  last  are  to  fix  the  muscles  to  the  moveable 
parts  in  a  concentrated  form ;  in  consequence  of  which,  a  greater 
power  is  permitted  to  act,  as  laborers  are  assisted  by  ropes  in  moving 
weighty  bodies ;  hence  they  are  principally  employed  in  implanting 
muscles  upon  bones,  and  are  not  discoverable  in  the  heart,  stomach, 
or  intestines.  Muscles  are  universally  the  organs  of  motions  in 
animals. 

The  whole  fleshy  portion  of  the  human  body  consists  of  a  great 
number  of  muscles,  or  distinct  fleshy  bundles,  whose  surfaces, 
although  in  contact,  are  still  separate,  sliding  over  each  other,  in  their 
alternate  contractions  and  elongations  ;  and  having  both  ends  fixed 
into  the  parts  which  they  are  intended  to  move.  They  are  of  different 
sizes  and  shapes,  according  to  the  degree  of  force  required  from  them, 
and  the  form  of  the  part  on  which  they  are  situated.  Hence  those  on 
the  body  are  mostly  broad  and  flat,  while  those  of  the  extremities 
are  of  a  long,  round  figure,  with  tendinous  ends. 

Each  muscle  performs  its  action  by  contracting  both  ends  towards 
the  centre,  when  one  of  these  ends,  serving  as  a  fixed  point,  the  other, 
with  the  bone  to  which  it  is  afiixed,  is  necessarily  drawn  towards  it ; 
and  thus,  by  the  co-operation  of  several  muscles,  the  movement  of  the 
limb,  and  even  of  the  whole  body,  is  effected.  As  soon  as  the  motion 
is  accomplished,  the  muscles,  which  performed  it,  relax,  and  allow 
their  ends  to  elongate  to  their  former  position. 

The  structure  of  a  muscle  appears  to  consist  of  a  number  of  long 
soft  fleshy  fibres,  lying  parallel  with  each  other;  and  these  fibres 
being  enveloped  in  a  thin  cellular  membrane,  are  fastened  by  it  into 
little  bundles,  which  are  again  tied  by  some  of  the  same  membrane 
into  larger  bundles,  until  the  whole  muscle  is  produced  ;  but,  though 
this  is  the  apparent  structure  of  the  muscle,  its  ultimate  division  is 
unknown ;  that  which  appears  to  the  eye  to  be  an  elementary  fibre, 
being  discovered,  by  the  help  of  glasses,  to  consist  of  a  bundle  of  fibres. 

In  this  very  general  description  of  muscles  the  form  and  ap- 
pearance of  those  larger  ones  which  cover  our  bones  have  been  kept 
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more  particularly  in  view.  Bat  it  would  convey  a  very  imperfect 
idea  of  their  extent  and  importance  to  confine  our  observations  to 
them.  Muscular  fibres,  in  fact,  enter  into  the  structare  of  almost 
every  organ  where  motion  is  necessary,  and  are  adapted  in  their  form 
and  size  to  that  of  the  parts  to  which  they  are  attached.  The  heart 
and  blood-vessels ;  the  stomach  and  intestines  ;  the  bladder,  &lc  ;  are 
composed,  in  a  great  measure,  of  very  minute  musoular  fibres, 
stretching  longitudinally,  transversely,  or  obliquely,  and  soraetiraes 
in  all  directions  ;  often  so  small  are  they  that  we  can  only  discover 
their  structure  by  our  glasses,  and  not  unfrequently  they  escape  our 
detection  altogether. 

We  shall  now  take  a  rapid  view  of  the  different  muscles  which 
move  the  human  body ;  first,  however,  observing,  that  exctepting  a 
few,  the  whole  of  the  muscles  on  the  one  side  of  the  frame  have  cor- 
responding muscles  on  the  other.  If  an  exact  section  of  the  whole 
human  body  were  made,  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  lower  end  of 
the  trunk,  the  divided  sides  would  be  found  similar  in  structure  and 
parts  to  each  other,  the  contents  of  the  breast  and  abdomen  only 
excepted,  and  which  from  their  nature  and  situation  do  not  admit  of 
equal  division. 

We  also  observe,  that  the  end  of  the  muscle,  which  forms  its 
more  fixed  point,  is  called  its  origin ;  while  the  other  end,  which  ia 
fastened  to  the  bono  to  be  moved,  is  termed  its  insertion ;  and  likewise, 
that  the  shape  and  turn  of  the  part,  particularly  of  the  limbs,  depend 
principally  upon  the  size  and  proportions  of  tlie  muscles  whicji  are 
situat«d  thereon.  Thus  we  see  many  of  them  taper  into  long  slender 
tendons,  where  a  decrease  of  size  is  necessary  and  beautiful,  as  at  the 
small  part  of  the  fore  arm  and  leg ;  while  others  swell  out  in  sym- 
metrical proportion,  and  give  the  appearance  of  fulness  and  strength 
to  other  parts  of  the  frame. 

BrUSCLES  OF  THE  HEAD. 

The  fore-head  is  wrinkled  and  drawn  upwards,  as  are  also  the 
eye-brows,  by  a  broad  thin  muscle,  which  rises  at  the  back-part  of 
the  skull,  and  covering  the  head  runs  down  the  forehead,  to  bo 
inserted  into  the  skin  of  the  eye-brows. 

The  eye-brows  are  drawn  towards  each  other,  and  the  skin  of  the 
fore-head  pulled  down  and  made  to  wrinkle,  as  in  frowning,  by  a 
pair  of  small  muscles,  which  rise  from  the  root  of  the  nose,  and  are 
inserted  into  the  inside  of  the  eye-brows. 

The  ear  is  moved  by  eleven  small  muscles.  The  first  three  are 
called  oomraon,  because  they  move  the  whole  ear.  The  next  five  are 
termed  proper,  and  only  move  the  parts  to  which  they  are  connected  \ 
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wkile  the  other  three  are  internal,  to  move  the  small  bones  sitoated 
within  the  ear. 

The  eye-lids  are  closed  by  a  muscle,  which,  rising  firom  the  inner 
angle  of  the  orbit  or  cavity  in  which  the  eye  is  embedded,  covers  the 
nnder  eye-lid,  then  surrounds  the  outer  angle,  and  passing  over  the 
upper  eye-lid,  descends  to  be  inserted,  by  a  short,  round  tendon,  near 
to  its  origin. 

The  eye  is  opened  by  a  muscle,  which  (rising  jGrom  the  inner  and 
upper  part  of  the  socket)  is  inserted  into  the  upper  eye-lid,  to  draw 
it  upwards. 

The  eye-balls  are  carried  through  all  their  motions  by  six  small 
slender  muscles  to  each.  They  arise  from  the  bottom  of  the  socket, 
and  are  inserted  into  the  outer  coat  of  each  eye-ball  at  different  points. 
Four  of  these  move  the  eye  upwards  or  downwards,  to  the  right  and 
to  the  left ;  while  the  two  remaining  muscles  give  oblique  directions 
to  the  eye,  at  the  same  time  protruding  it ;  and  all,  acting  in  quick 
succession,  enable  the  ball  of  the  eye  to  describe  a  complete  circle. 

The  nose  is  affected  by  several  small  muscles  of  the  face,  bat 
only  one  muscle  on  each  side  is  proper  to  it.  This  muscle  straightens 
the  nostrils,  and  wrinkles  the  skin  of  the  nose. 

The  mouth  and  lips  are  moved  by  nine  pair  of  muscles,  which 
arising  from  the  contiguous  bones  of  the  face,  are  inserted  into  the  lips 
and  angles  of  the  mouth ;  and  firom  the  termination  of  these  muscles 
a  tenth  is  formed,  which  surrounds  the  mouth  like  a  sphincter,*  and 
doses  it,  by  drawing  the  lips  together.  It  is  from  the  actions  of 
these  muscles  on  the  mouth,  particularly  at  its  comers,  that  the 
emotions  of  the  mind  are  expressed,  and  the  predominance  of  partic- 
ular feelings  in  individuals  is  indelibly  stamped  ;  save  in  those  whom 
nature  has  gifted  with  an  unimpressible  dulness  of  character,  or  in 
whom  the  more  delicate  lines  are  nlled  up  by  too  great  fatness. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  worth  while  to  notice  the  cause  of  that  distortion 
of  features  which  is  produced  by  palsy.  The  muscles  on  one  side 
then  cease  to  act,  while  those  of  the  other,  contracting  with  their 
usual  force,  the  mouth  is  drawn  on  one  side. 

The  lower-jaw  has  four  pair  of  muscles  for  pulling  it  upwards, 
as  in  chewing,  viz.  two  pair  which  are  seen  upon  the  outside  of  the 
face,  and  two  pair  that  are  concealed  by  the  angles  of  the  jaw.  The 
first  pair  arise  jGrom  the  sides  of  the  skull,  above  the  temples,  whence 
they  are  called  temporal  muscles ;  and  then  descending  under  the 
bony  bridges  of  the  cheek-bone,  are  inserted  into  the  lower-jaw  near 
its  ends.  The  second  pair  arise,  at  each  side,  firom  the  under  edge  of 
the  bony  bridge,  and  descending  along  the  cheek,  are  inserted  into 

•  A  moflcle  which  ooDtractc  or  ihata  an  orifice  round  which  it  ii  placed. — ^Ea 
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the  angle  of  the  lower-jaw.  Tliesa  four  muscles  act  powerfully  in 
pulling  the  jaw  upwards,  and  when  we  bite,  may  be  felt  swelling 
out  in  tlie  flat  part  of  the  temple,  and  upon  the  back-part  of  the 
cheek.  The  other  two  pair  of  rausoloa  arise  from  the  base  of  tlie 
akuU,  and  are  inserted  into  the  lower-jaw  internally  for  enabling 
this  bone  to  move  from  side  to  side,  the  more  effectually  to  grind  the 
food.  The  lower-jaw  is  pulled  downwards  by  muscles,  which  extend 
between  it  and  the  bone  of  the  tongue,  and  which  also  serve  to  raise 
tiie  throat  upwards. 

MUSCLES  OF  THE  NECK. 

The  neok  i%  covered  with  numerous  and  complicated  musoles. 
Those  on  the  fore-part  or  throat  extend  some  between  the  head  and 
upper  part  of  the  trunk ;  others  between  the  lower-jaw  and  the 
tongue-bono ;  more  between  this  bone  and  the  cartilages  of  the 
throat;  while  numerous  other  small  musoles  are  situated  between 
these  cartilages  and  the  trunk ;  and  also  about  the  root  of  the  tongue 
and  the  back-part  of  the  mouth. 

Their  uses  are,  viz.  to  bend  the  head  forwards;  to  open  the  mouth 
by  pulling  the  lower-jaw  downwards;  and  to  move  the  parts  con- 
cerned in  deglutition  and  speaking. 

The  muscles  on  the  back-part  of  the  neck  are  rather  portions  of 
the  great  muscles,  which  cover  the  back,  than  distinct  bixndles  of 
fibres  ;  but,  having  some  of  their  extremities  fixed  to  the  back-part 
of  the  skull,  and  also  to  the  hinder  portion  of  the  spine  of  the  ueck, 
are  Intended  to  move  those  parts,  drawing  them  backwards  and 
sideways. 

MUSCLES  OF  THE  TRUNK. 

These  are  principally  the  muscles  which  cover  the  breast ;  those 
which  constitute  the  fore-part  and  sides  of  the  abdomen ;  and  the 
great  muscles  that  are  spread  over  the  back. 

The  muscles  of  the  back  are  numerous  and  large.  They  arise 
from  the  whole  length  of  the  spine  or  back-bone,  having  their  origina- 
ting fibres  firmly  fixed  to  the  numerous  processes  or  handles  of  that 
bone ;  from  the  upper  and  posterior  edge  of  the  pelvis ;  and  also  some 
portions  from  the  back  part  of  the  skull;  and  from  these  different 
organs,  tliey  spread  over  and  cover  the  back  of  the  trunk,  and  run  to  be 
inserted,  some  into  the  base  of  tho  arm,  others  into  the  spine  at  a 
distance  from  their  origin,  and  the  remainder  into  the  ribs  and  back- 
part  of  the  skull.  They  consequently  not  only  cover  and  protect  the 
whole  back-part  of  the  body,  but  also  serve  to  pull  the  head  back- 
wards, move  the  whole  arm,  assist  respiration  by  acting  on  the  ribs, 
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and  to  give  us  an  ereot  posture  by  extending  the  spine.  These  are 
the  muscles  which  suffer  in  the  barbarous  practice  of  whipping; 
and  instances  have  occurred,  where  from  the  too  great  weight  of 
the  whip,  or  the  excessive  number  of  lashes  inflicted,  the  structure 
of  these  muscles  has  been  so  cruelly  torn  and  destroyed,  as  to  put 
it  out  of  the  power  of  nature  to  restore  it ;  mortification  has  fol- 
lowed, and  the  unfortunate  sufferer  expired  a  victim  to  inhuman- 
ity or  ignorance. 

The  cavity  of  the  abdomen  is  completed  at  its  fore-part  and  sides 
by  a  few  broad  and  thin  muscles,  which  extend  from  one  bone  to  the 
other,  having  their  ends  firmly  fixed  to  the  edges  of  these  bones ;  and 
passing  over  each  other,  constitute  walls  for  covering  in  and  con- 
taining the  bowels.  These  muscles  also  assist  respiration  by  helping 
to  expel  the  air  from  the  lungs ;  and  they  contribute  to  the  movement 
of  the  body,  by  bending  it  forward  as  in  bowing,  and  by  raising  the 
pelvis. 

The  breast  is  covered  by  a  few  broad  and  strong  muscles,  which 
arise  from  the  whole  length  of  the  breast-bone,  and  form  the  fore-part 
of  the  ribs,  and  running  from  each  other  over  the  chest,  are  inserted 
into  the  shoulder  for  moving  the  Umb  forward. 

The  ribs  are  raised,  and  the  cavity  of  the  chest  enlarged,  during 
inspiration,  by  eleven  double  rows  of  small  muscles  on  each  side. 
They  grow  out  from  the  lower  edge  of  one  rib,  and  are  inserted  into 
the  upper  rim  of  the  next. 

BfUSCLES   WITHIN   THE    BODY. 

The  principal  one  is  called  the  diaphragm ;  it  is  a  broad  thin 
muscle,  occupying  partly  a  horizontal  position,  when  the  body  is  erect ; 
but  inclining  downwards  towards  the  back,  and  dividing  the  trunk 
of  the  body  into  the  two  great  cavities,  the  thorax  and  the  abdomen. 
It  arises  from  the  lower  end  of  the  breast-bone ;  from  the  cartilages 
of  the  seventh,  and  of  all  the  inferior  ribs  on  both  sides ;  and  from  the 
second,  third  and  fourth  vertebne,  belonging  to  the  loins,  called  lumbar 
vertebrsB ;  and  from  these  origins  its  fibres  run,  like  radii,  from  the 
circumference  to  the  centre  of  a  circle,  to  be  inserted  into  a  broad 
flat  tendon,  which  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  this  muscle.  The 
diaphragm  is  the  principal  agent  in  respiration,  as  shall  be  more  fully 
described  under  that  head. 

The  other  muscles  within  the  body  arise  from  the  sides  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  back-bone,  and  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  pelvis, 
and  passing  down  to  be  inserted  into  the  thigh-bone,  a  little  below 
its  head,  they  help  to  turn  the  toes  outwards,  and  to  bend  the  thigh ; 
or  when  the  limb  is  fixed,  they  assist  in  bending  the  body. 


ANATOMY    AND    PHTaiOLOOT. 
MUSCLES   OP   THE    SUPERIOR    EXTREMITIES. 

These,  anatomists  divide  into  the  muscles  that  are  situated  on  the 
shoulder-blade,  on  the  arm,  on  the  fore-arm,  and  on  the  hand. 

The  muscles  situated  on  the  shoulder-blade  are  called  muscles  of 
the  arm,  because,  though  they  arise  from  the  former  bone,  which 
serves  to  them  as  a  base,  yet  they  are  inserted  into  the  bone  of  the 
arm,  to  effect  its  movements.  The  same  observation  holds  with  re- 
spect to  the  other  divisions  of  these  muscles. 

The  arm,  then,  is  moved  by  seven  muscles,  which  arise  from  the 
shoulder-blade,  and  passing  over  the  joint  are  inserted  into  the  arm- 
bone  at  its  upper  and  middle  parts.  These,  together  with  the  mus- 
cles coming  from  the  back  and  breast,  which  are  already  described, 
complete  the  motions  of  this  part  of  the  limb. 

The  fore-arm  is  moved  in  flexion  and  extension  by  four  muscles, 
which  arise  from  the  upper  part  of  tlie  arm-bone ;  run  down  its  whole 
length,  and  constitute  its  fullness  and  figure;  they  then  pass  over 
the  elbow  joint  to  be  inserted  into  the  upper  ends  of  the  two  bones 
of  the  fore-arm. 

The  hand  is  moved  at  the  wrist  by  six  muscles ;  three  of  these 
arise  from  the  upper  part  of  the  fore-arm,  and  descending  along  its 
whole  length,  are  continued  over  the  wrist,  and  are  inserted  into  the 
hand  close  to  this  joint ;  they  bend  the  hand,  and  are  consequently 
called  its  flexors.  The  three  extensors,  so  called  because  they  extend 
the  hand  and  bring  it  backwards,  arise  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
arm-bone,  and  passing  down  the  fore-arnt  also,  run  to  be  inserted  into 
the  back  of  the  hand  just  beyond  the  wrist.  All  these  muscles,  be- 
fore they  reach  to  the  wrist,  become  slender  tendons,  which  is  the 
cause  of  the  tapering  of  the  fore-arm  from  about  its  middle  to  the 
hand. 

Besides  flexion  and  extension,  the  hand  has  a,  circular  kind  of 
motion,  called  pronation  and  supination.  The  former  takes  plaoe 
when  wc  turn  the  palm  down,  as  upon  a  table  ;  the  latter  vrhen  we 
turn  the  palm  upwards ;  and  both  motions  are  produced  by  four 
short  muscles  which  extend  obliquely  across  from  one  bone  of  the 
fore-arm  to  the  other,  and  roll  the  radius  upon  the  ulna,  carrying  the 
wrist  round  in  circles. 

The  fingers  are  principally  moved  by  two  flexors  and  one  extensor, 
The  former  muscles  arise  from  the  upper  part  of  the  fore-arm  near 
the  bend,  and  running  down  towards  the  wrist,  send  off  four  roimd 
tendons  each  ;  which  passing  over  the  palm  of  the  hand,  are  inserted 
the  one  set  of  tendons  into  the  upper  part  of  the  second  bone,  and  thn 
other  into  the  last  bone  of  each  of  the  four  fingers.     The  latter 
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set  of  tendons  pass  through  slits  in  the  former,  which  help  to  bind 
them  down,  when  the  fingers  are  bent.  The  extensor  muscle  arises 
above  the  elbow,  passes  down  the  fore-arm,  and  also  splits  into  four 
round  tendons,  which  can  be  plainly  felt  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  and 
are  inserted  into  all  the  bones  of  the  four  fingers  for  extending  them. 
The  other  movements  of  the  fingers,  and  those  of  the  thumb,  are 
performed  by  muscles,  chiefly  situated  upon  the  hand ;  and  which, 
together  with  those  we  have  described,  complete  the  motions  of  these 
parts. 

MUSCLES  OF  THE  INFERIOR  EXTREMITIES. 

The  great  muscles  which  move  the  thigh  all  arise  firom  the  pelvis, 
or  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk,  covering,  and  also  giving  plumpness 
and  shape  to  the  external  surface  of  these  parts,  they  descend  over 
the  hip-joint,  to  be  inserted  into  the  thigh-bone  below  its  articulating 
head.  By  the  action  of  these  powerful  muscles,  the  thigh  is  carried 
through  all  its  motions. 

The  leg  is  moved  by  eleven  muscles,  which  arise  partly  firom  the 
pelvis,  and  peurtly  from  the  upper  end  of  the  thigh-bone.  They  descend 
along  this  bone,  giving  fullness  and  shape  to  the  thigh,  and  passing 
over  the  knee-joint,  are  inserted  into  the  bones  of  the  leg ;  the 
extensors,  into  the  upper  edge  of  the  knee-pan,  for  extending  the  leg ; 
and  the  fiexors,  into  the  posterior  sides  of  the  long  bones  of  the  leg,  a 
little  below  their  heads.  The  tendons  of  these  muscles  form  the  inner 
and  outer  hamstrings.     They  bend  the  leg. 

The  foot  is  moved  by  three  extensors,  and  by  four  flexors.  The 
extensors  arise,  the  two  first  by  double  heads  firom  the  lower  end  of 
the  thigh-bone,  near  the  bend  of  the  knee.  These  heads  soon  after 
unite  into  the  great  fleshy  bellies,  which,  swelling  out,  form  the  calf 
of  the  leg ;  but  decreasing  where  the  leg  begins  to  grow  small,  they 
each  give  ofl*  a  broad  thin  tendon,  which  also  uniting,  form  the  tendon 
of  Achilles,  to  be  inserted  into  the  extremity  of  the  heel.  These 
powerful  muscles  extend  the  foot  by  bringing  it  backwards,  and  are 
principally  engaged  in  running,  walking,  leaping,  &c.  The  third 
extensor  of  the  foot  arises  also  from  the  lower-end  of  the  thigh  bone, 
and  descending  by  a  long,  slender  tendon,  is  inserted  into  the  heel, 
to  assist  the  former ;  but  this  muscle  is  sometimes  not  to  be  found  in 
the  human  subject. 

The  four  flexors  arise,  the  two  first  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
tibia,  or  principal  bone  of  the  leg,  and  continuing  fleshy  about  half 
way  down  that  limb,  send  off*  two  round  tendons,  which  pass  under 
the  inner  ankle,  and  are  inserted  into  the  bones  of  the  foot.  The 
other  two  flexors  of  the  foot  arise  trom  the  superior  part  of  the  fibula 
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or  smaller  bone  of  the  leg,  and  sending  off  two  round  tendons,  which 
pass  amler  tho  outer  ankle  also  are  inserted  info  the  bones  of  the 
foot.  These  assist  the  former  in  bending  the  foot  by  drawing  it 
Qpwards. 

The  toes  have  two  extensors  and  three  flexors.  The  first  extensor 
arises  from  the  upper  part  of  the  leg,  and  descending  to  the  ankle, 
splits  into  four  round  tendons,  which  run  forward  upon  the  upper 
part  of  the  foot,  where  they  can  be  plainly  felt ;  and  are  inserted  into 
the  four  small  toes  to  extend  them.  The  other  extensor  arises  from 
the  heel,  and  running  forward  upon  tho  foot,  also  splits  into  four 
tendons,  to  be  inserted  into  tlie  toes  likewise,  and  to  assist  in  extend- 
ing them. 

The  flexors  of  the  toes  arise,  tho  first  from  the  under  and  back 
part  of  the  heel,  and  running  forward  along  the  sole  of  the  foot,  sends 
off  four  tendons  to  be  inserted  int«  the  second  row  of  bones  of  the 
four  smaller  toes.  The  second  flexor  arises  from  the  back  part  of  the 
tibia  below  its  head,  and  descending  the  leg,  passes  at  the  loner  ankln 
to  run  along  the  sole  of  the  foot,  on  the  middle  of  which  it  splits  into 
four  slender  tendons,  which  perforate  tlie  former,  in  the  manner  of 
those  which  bend  the  fingers ;  and  extending  beyond  them  are 
inserted  into  the  extremities  of  the  last  joint  of  the  four  small  toes. 
The  third  flexor  assists  tho  two  former  in  bending  the  toes,  and  also 
draws  them  inwards.  Besides  these  there  arc  other  small  muscles 
which  are  situated  upon  the  foot,  and  which  with  those  coming  from 
the  leg  to  be  insortod  into  the  great  toe,  complete  the  movements  of 
these  parts. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  muscles  or  flesh  cover  and  spread  over  the 
whole  frame  of  bones ;  conneoting  and  securing  its  different  divisions 
and  parts;  and  not  only  producuig  all  its  movements,  but  also  giving  to 
it  fallDess,  shape,  and  beauty.  We  shall  now  speak  of  the  motionary 
powers  of  those  muscles. 


OF  MUSCULAR  MOTION. 

Muscular  motions  are  of  three  kinds ;  namely,  voluntary,  invol- 
untary, and  mixed.  Tho  voluntary  motions  of  muscles  are  such  as 
proceed  from  an  immediate  exertion  of  the  will ;  thus  the  mind 
directs  the  ann  to  be  raised  or  depressed,  tho  knee  to  be  bent,  the 
tongue  to  move,  ice.  The  involuntary  motions  of  muscles  are  those 
which  are  performed  by  organs,  seemingly  of  their  own  accord,  (but 
really  by  their  proper  stimuli,)  without  any  attention  of  the  mind  or 
conaciousness  of  its  active  power  ;  as  the  contraction  and  dilatation 
of  tlie  heart,  arteries,  veins,  absorbents,  stomach,  4m!.  The  mixed 
motions  are  those  which  are  in  fact  under  the  control  of  the  will,  but 
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which  ordinarily  act  without  our  being  conscious  that  they  do  so ;  as 
in  the  muscles  of  respiration,  the  intercostals,*  the  abdominal  muscles, 
and  the  diaphragm. 

Motion,  as  we  before  observed,  is  produced  by  the  muscle  con- 
tracting both  its  ends  towards  the  centre,  when  one  end  being  fixed, 
the  other  is  drawn  towards  the  centre  of  motion,  and  with  it  the  bone 
or  any  other  part  to  which  it  is  ajffixed ;  and  thus  by  the  co.-operation 
of  several  muscles,  not  only  a  limb,  but  even  the  whole  body  is  put 
into  action.  This  is  the  case  with  all  the  muscles  of  voluntary 
motion ;  their  fibres  contract  on  the  application  of  the  nervous  influ- 
ence, and  the  whole  muscle  shokens  itself;  and  on  the  same  principle 
the  other  muscles  perform  involimtary  motion.  The  heart,  for  in- 
stance, contracts  from  the  stimulating  properties  of  the  blood,  the 
arteries  do  the  same,  as  do  the  absorbent  vessels,  by  a  similar  action 
of  their  contents,  and  all  those  organs  and  parts  which  have  the 
power  of  acting  independent  of  the  mind. 

We  may  define  all  motion  in  animals  then  to  be  the  contraction 
of  the  muscular  fibre  from  the  presence  of  some  stimulating  influence. 
But  whence  the  muscular  fibre  derives  this  contractile  power,  and 
what  is  its  nature,  remains  still  a  phenomenon  that  baffles  inquiry. 

EFFECTS    OF    NERVOUS   INFLUENCE. 

The  nervous  i^uence  is  a  stimulus  to  the  volimteury  muscles,  as 
blood  is  to  the  heeurt  and  arteries ;  food  to  the  stomach ;  or  bile  to 
the  intestines.  It  loses  its  influence  over  the  system  sooner  than 
the  irritable  principle  in  the  fibre  fails  ;  for  the  irritable  state  of  the 
muscle  continues  long  after  the  voluntary  motion,  or  power  of  excite- 
ment from  the  nerves,  is  gone.  If,  while  in  perfect  health,  we  are 
killed  by  a  sudden  blow,  the  irritable  power  of  the  muscles  survives 
the  nervous  system  many  hours.  It  is  this  remainder  of  the  contrac- 
tile power  which  fixes  the  dead  body  in  whatever  posture  it  is  placed, 
and  preserves  freshness  in  the  animal  which  seemed  dead,  but  which  is 
really  dying  still ;  for  the  moment  this  lingering  portion  of  life  is  gone, 
the  body  dissolves  and  falls  down  ;  and  so  we  judge  of  freshness  by 
the  rigidity  of  the  flesh,  and  foresee  approaching  putrefaction  by  its 
becoming  soft.  There  is  no  speedy  putrefaction  in  creatures  sud- 
denly killed ;  in  these  the  body  continues  fresh  and  susceptible  of 
stimuli  long  after  death.  But  if  their  contractile  principle,  this 
irritable  nature  of  the  muscular  fibre,  be  exhausted  before  death,  or 
in  the  moment  of  death,  then  does  the  body  fall  quickly  into  the  con- 
dition of  dead  matter,  running  through  those  changes  which  are  the 

*  The  iniercQtiali  are  those  which  lie  between  the  ribs. — ^Ed. 
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only  troe  marks  of  death.  The  fish  which  is  allowed  to  struggle  till 
it  be  dead,  and  is  not  instantly  killed,  as  in  crimping ;  the  ox  over- 
driven before  it  be  brought  to  the  slaughter-house ;  the  animal  killed 
by  lightning,  which  suddenly  destroys  all  powers  of  life;  in  these 
the  contractile  power  is  elTectually  exhausted ;  no  mark  of  irritabil- 
ity  remains ;  and  putrefaction  comes  quickly  on.  So  in  those  who 
die  of  the  plague,  of  poison,  of  some  fevers,  or  of  any  sudden  and  violent 
disease,  which  at  once  extinguishes  life,  in  the  common  sense,  and 
robs  the  system  of  that  remnant  of  life  which  the  physioli^st  could 
produce  to  view.  In  all  these  cases  the  body  becomes  putrid  in  a  few 
hours.  That  a  body  becomes  putrid  so  early  in  warm  climates  is  not 
merely  because  putrefaction  is  favored  by  heat;  but  because  heat 
extracts  the  vital  power,  and  often  a  part  of  the  body  has  lost  its 
organized  power,  and  is  almost  putrid,  before  the  whole  be  dead. 
We  find  that  we  often  err  in  this,  that  when  o  body  has  lost  all  feel- 
ing and  motion,  we  pronounce  it  dead ;  the  nerves  indeed,  have  ceased 
to  act  and  perform  their  office ;  all  feeling  and  consciousness  is  gone ; 
but  the  mere  animal  power  survives  the  nerves,  and  through  it  the 
whole  system  may  be  recalled  into  perfect  life ;  as  after  suffocation  or 
drowning,  we  can  by  operating  upon  these  poor  remains  of  life,  re- 
store the  circulation,  reanimate  the  nervous  system,  and  recover  that 
life  which  seemed  to  have  left  the  body. 

The  powers  of  the  nervous  system  ought,  however,  to  be  justly 
estimated.  The  perfect  animal  feels  and  moves  by  means  of  the 
nerves,  which  at  the  same  time  convoy  the  determinatioos  of  the  will 
to  the  voluntary  muscles,  and  unite  every  part  into  a  perfect  whole. 
But  the  muscles  themselves  are  actuated  by  laws  of  their  own.  The 
heart  of  the  chiok  begins  to  move  before  we  dare  presume  that  there 
is  any  organ  for  distributing  this  nervous  power.  The  punotum 
snUcns*  is  the  heart  of  the  chiok ;  it  is  seen  beating  while  the  body 
of  the  chick  is  but  a  rude,  unformed,  and  gelatinous  mass ;  daily  the 
active  centre  increases  in  strength  and  power ;  and  it  has  a  delicate 
feeling  of  stimuli,  so  that  it  quickly  reacts,  when  they  are  applied  to 
it.  Its  motions  are  excited  by  increased  heat  and  languish  whea 
cold,  till  at  last  it  dies.  Then  it  ceases  to  act,  but  still  heat  restores 
it  to  life ;  and  again,  when  we  cut  out  the  heart  of  a  grown  animal, 
so  as  to  separate  it  from  the  nervous  influence,  it  will  for  some  time 
art  on  the  application  of  stimuli,  then  appearing  to  have  its  power 
exhaustj?d,  it  will  lie  dead  for  some  time,  till  recovering  that  power, 
it  will  again  act. 

Sefaibilitt/,  therefore,  depends  upon  the  nerves ;  but  motion,  upon 
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the  muscles.  Both  are  equally  admirable  and  inscrutable ;  the  one 
conduces  to  all  the  enjoyments,  and  all  the  sufferings  of  life ;  and  to 
the  intellectual  faculties  of  man ;  the  other  is  the  chief  support  of 
animal  life,  and  the  source  of  all  the  bodily  powers.  And  here  we 
cannot  refrain  from  contemplating  this  living  power.  The  genius  of 
man  has  invented  pulleys  and  levers  to  accelerate  motion ;  and  has 
enabled  him  even  to  anticipate  all  the  mechanical  helps  which  he  has 
found  in  the  mechanism  of  the  human  body.  But,  compared  to  the 
lowest  creature,  animated  with  the  living  principle,  the  proudest 
works  of  his  hands  are  but  as  dead  matter.  In  the  most  perfect 
machines  no  new  power  is  acquired ;  if  there  is  any  acquisition  of 
force,  there  is  a  proportionate  loss  of  time ;  while  in  muscular  contrac- 
tion,' which  is  the  immediate  source  of  power  in  animals,  there  is  a 
real  increase  of  power  without  any  loss  of  time. 


THE  BRAIN  AND  NERVES. 

1.    THE  BRAIN. 

We  now  come  to  those  organs  which  endow  the  human  body  with 
feeling ;  cause  all  the  voluntary  motions  ;  and  afford  a  fit  residence 
for  the  soul.  We  shall  first  describe  them  anatomically,  and  after- 
wards speak  of  their  nature  and  properties. 

The  brain  is  a  soft  pulpy  mass  of  a  whitish  color  on  the  inside, 
but  greyish  exteriorily.  It  occupies  all  that  cavity  which  is  formed 
by  the  bones  of  the  skull ;  and  is  s^rounded  by  two  membranes  ; 
the  first  or  outermost  is  called  the  dura  mater,  which  lines  the  inside 
of  the  skuU,  and  prevents  its  eminences  from  giving  injury  to  the 
delicate  structure  of  the  brain.  This  membrane  also  serves  another 
useful  purpose ;  it  helps  to  prevent  concussions  of  this  organ ;  for, 
sending  off  large  folds  which  enter  between  the  divisions  of  the  brain, 
it  separates  the  whole  mass  into  portions,  which  by  its  partitions  it 
supports  and  protects  from  pressure,  in  the  different  motions  and 
positions  of  the  head.  Three  of  those  partitions  are  considerable. 
The  first  commences  at  the  inside  of  the  fore-head,  and  running  along 
the  roof  of  the  skuU,  descends  to  about  the  centre  of  the  back-part  of 
tiie  head.  It  divides  the  upper  part  of  the  brain  into  two  great  por- 
tions, called  hemispheres.  The  second  partition  runs  nearly  at  right 
angles  with  the  first  or  horizontally,  whose  termination  it  receives 
at  its  middle ;  but,  extending  itself  towards  each  ear,  it  divides  the 
brain  into  the  upper  and  under  parts,  thus  forming  a  floor  for  sus- 
taining the  former.     The  third  fold  runs  down  firom  the  middle  of 
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the  seoood,  opposite  to  where  the  iirst  ends,  and  separates  tho  posterior 
port  of  the  bruin  also  into  two  diviatona.  This  membrane  is  strong 
and  of  e  tendinous  nature.  Like  all  other  membranes  of  the  body, 
which  are  only  intended  to  perform  subservient  offices  for  the  living 
parts,  it  is  insensible;  being  like  them  composed  of  cellular  mem- 
brane ;  and  it  may  be  cut,  rasped,  or  torn,  without  giving  pain.  It 
adheres  closely  to  the  inside  of  the  skull,  by  a  great  number  of 
filaments,  and  small  vessels,  which  enter  the  bones  every  where,  and 
cummnnicat^  with  the  membrane  covering  the  skull. 

The  second  membrane  of  the  brain,  called  pia  mater,  is  a  soft, 
thin,  transparent  substance,  and  full  of  vessels.  It  is  connected  te 
the  former  only  by  the  veins  which  pass  between  them,  and  lies  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  surface  of  tho  brain,  not  only  covering 
tJiis  delicate  organ  on  the  outside,  but  also  insinuating  itself  into  all 
its  windings  and  fissures  for  the  conveyance  of  vessels,  and  nourish' 
iiiont ;  to  supply  the  wostings  of  this  active  intellectual  machine. 
Between  these  two  membranes  there  is  spread  a  third,  which  ie 
extremely  delicate,  resembling  a  cob-web ;  but  it  does  not  dip  into 
the  convolutions  of  the  brain. 

Because  the  folds  of  the  outer  membrane  of  the  brain  dip  deeply 
into  it»  substance,  anatomists  pursue  this  division  in  their  description. 
Hence,  aldiough  all  the  parts  of  the  brain  unite  at  the  centre  of  its 
base,  they  describe  it  as  consistingof  three  great  portions, 

Tho  first,  called  cerebrum,  is  the  largest  of  the  three  divisions. 
It  occupies  all  the  space  above  the  horizontal  floor  of  the  dura  mater, 
and  is  separated  into  two  great  parts,  called,  as  we  before  observed, 
hemispheres.  Each  hemisphere  is  again  divided  into  three  parts 
callnl  lobes,  and  has  several  winding  furrows  on  ite  surface.  The 
substance  of  the  cerebrum  is  greyish  on  the  outside,  but  is  white  and 
firmer  in  texture  within. 

The  cerebellum,  or  eeoond  division  of  tho  brain,  lies  under  the 
former  lloor  at  the  under  and  back  part  of  the  skull,  and  is  also 
divided  into  two  portions  by  the  third  or  descending  fold  of  the  dura 
mater.  It  consists,  like  tho  first  division,  of  a  greyish  and  white 
tmbertancH ;  and  has  each  portion  or  half,  again  divided  into  three 
bodies,  but  lacks  the  furrows  on  ite  surface. 

Tho  third  division  is  called  the  rnudulla  oblangata.  It  lies  at  the 
base  of  the  sktill,  and  is  a  oontinuation  or  union  of  the  white  sub- 
stances of  the  other  two  divisions ;  being  like  these  of  a  white  color,  and 
its  consistence  more  firm  than  that  of  the  greyish  portion  of  tho  brain. 


The  spinal  marrow,  as  it  is  oallwl,  is  a  continuation  of  this  third 
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division  of  the  brain  ;  it  passes  out  of  the  head  by  the  great  opening 
of  the  skull,  and  running  down  the  canal  of  the  back-bone,  where 
it  is  safely  lodged,  gives  off  nerves,  till  it  reaches  the  pelvis,  where 
(as  was  before  said,  when  describing  those  parts,)  it  splits  into 
numerous  thread-like  nerves,  resembling  a  horse's  tail.  The  spinal 
marrow,  like  the  brain,  consists  of  a  whitish  and  a  greyish  substance, 
and  is  covered  and  protected  by  a  continuation  of  the  membranes, 
belonging  to  that  organ. 

3.    NERVES. 

The  nerves  arise  from  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow.  They  come 
out  in  pairs,  and  are  distributed  over  the  whole  body.  Forty  pairs 
are  counted  4n  all.  Of  those,  nine  pairs  arise  from  the  base  of  the 
brain  within  the  skull ;  a  tenth  from  the  brain,  as  it  passes  through 
the  great  hole  of  the  skull  into  the  spine ;  and  the  remaining  thirty 
firom  the  spinal  marrow.  Those  arising  from  the  brain  pass  throu^ 
holes  in  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  are  distributed  chiefly  to  the  organs 
situated  in  the  head,  and  to  those  contained  in  the  chest  and  belly ; 
while  the  nerves  which  arise  from  the  spinal  marrow  go,  partly  among 
the  internal  organs  of  the  trimk,  to  be  distributed  principally  to  the 
exterior  parts  of  the  body,  and  to  the  extremities  or  limbs.  All  the 
nerves  arise,  first  by  medullary  (or  marrow-like)  fibres,  which  after- 
wards meet,  and  form  soft,  white,  pulpy  cords.  These  cords  run 
out  in  pairs  from  their  origin  ;  but  soon  afterwards  separate,  and 
spread  themselves  over  the  whole  body,  by  splitting  into  innumerable 
branches. 

STRUCTURE  AND  FUNCTIONS  OP  THE  BRAIN  AND  NERVES. 

The  structure  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  has  been  a  matter  of 
unsuccessful  investigation.  Their  substance  appears  to  be  a  mere 
soft,  pulpy,  mass  ;  and  this  simplicity  of  texture  baffles  the  eye  and 
researches  of  the  anatomist.  We  see  their  form,  and  can  trace 
different  appearances  which  it  would  be  here  needless  to  describe ; 
but  we  are  scarcely  able  to  discover  any  system  of  organization. 

Resigning,  therefore,  all  inquiry  after  that  link  which  connects 
the  mind  with  the  matter  of  the  brain,  and  which,  perhaps,  is  reserved 
for  future  anatomists  to  discover ;  we  now  advert  to  those  known 
properties  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  which  experiment  enables  us  to 
state  as  facts. 

1:    SENSIBUTY. 

The  brain  and  nerves  are  sensible,  constituting  the  organs  of 
feeling  in  the  animal  machine. 
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That  the  brain  and  nerves  are  sensible  is  proved  by  the  following 
Tacts. 

Upon  touching  the  brain  with  a  knife  or  any  other  instrument, 
or  upon  applying  a  caustic,  the  animal  will  be  seized  with  violent 
convulsions.  Its  body  will  be  contorted  on  one  side  or  the  other  in 
the  form  of  a  bow  ;  and  most  violent  anguish  will  ensue. 

If  a  probe  be  thrust  into  the  spinal  marrow,  (the  continuation  of 
the  substance  of  the  brain)  all  the  muscles  of  the  limbs  will  be 
violently  convulsed,  and  those  of  the  back  will  be  so  much  afiectedi 
as  to  bend  the  animal  backwards. 

By  touching,  irritating,  or  tying  a  nerve,  the  muscles  to  which 
its  branches  are  distributed,  will  be  violently  convulsed,  and  the 
animal  thrown  into  acute  pain. 

2.    THE  SOLRCE  OF  SENSIBH.ITY  TO  OTHER  PARTS. 

Again,  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body  derive  their  power  of  sen- 
sation from  the  brain,  the  spinal  marrow,  and  the  nerves,  being  in 
themselves  wholly  insensible,  and  made  capable  of  feeling  only  in 
proportion  as  they  have  the  nervons  branches  distributed  to  them. 

That  this  is  the  case,  is  proved  as  follows. 

Tie  a  nerve  going  to  any  part,  that  part  becomes  immediately 
paralytic,  and  insensible  below  the  ligature,  but  will  recover  its  powers 
on  freeing  the  nerve. 

The  same  thing  is  also  proved  by  the  degrees  of  sensibility  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  body,  (wearing  proportion  to  the  quantity 
nf  nervous  branches,  which  can  bo  discovered  to  belong  to  the  part. 
Thus,  while  in  some  places,  we  find  a  conflux  of  nerves  forjuing  the 
most  delicate  and  perfect  sense,  and  endowing  that  part  with  full 
life ;  tliere  are  other  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  bones,  cartilages,  liga- 
ments, and  tendons,  whioh  while  they  are  almost  destitute  of  nerves, 
are  so  insensible,  as  to  be  out,  torn,  or  even  totally  destroyed  without 
exciting  paixL 

3.    SOURCE  OP  VOLUNTARY  MOTION. 

The  excitement  to  all  voluntary  motion,  flows  from  the  brain  or 
spinal  marrow,  through  the  medium  of  the  nerves,  to  those  parts  of 
the  biidy  which  we  wish  to  move. 

That  the  immediate  cause  of  all  voluntary  motion  depends  upon 
the  bram  and  spinal  marrow,  is  seen  by  the  loss  of  this  motion  taking 
place  on  the  injury  of  these  orgaas. 

If,  for  instance,  the  brain  bo  compressed  either  from  a  mah  of 
bluod,  or  water,  or  from  other  mechanical  causes,  the  whole  body  will 
beoomc  paralyzed,  and  the  power  of  motion  saspended  ;   but,  on 
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removing  the  oompressing  cause,  this  paralysis  will  cease,  and  the 
whole  frame  will  recover  its  power  of  sense  and  motion. 

Compression  of  the  spinal  marrow  will  also  cause  loss  of  motion 
and  sense,  but  only  in  those  parts  which  receive  their  nerves  from  it, 
as  the  external  flesh  of  the  trunk  of  the  body,  and  muscles  of  the 
limbs. 

And  if  a  nerve  which  conveys  the  immediate  cause  of  motion  from 
the  brain,  or  spinal  marrow,  to  the  parts  to  be  moved,  be  either  cut 
or  tied,  or  otherwise  compressed,  the  part  to  which  this  nerve  is  dis- 
tributed, will  immediartely  become  insensible,  and  lose  its  power  of 
motion.  Thus  injuries  of  particular  nerves  produce  palsies  of  the 
parts  to  which  those  nerves  are  sent ;  as  loss  of  voice,  hearing,  and 
speech ;  but  on  removing  the  cause,  the  disabled  parts  will  recover 
their  functions. 

4.    SEAT   OF    SENSATIONS. 

The  nerves  ard  the  organs  and  the  brain  the  receptacle  of  all  our 
sensations. 

That  sensation  arises  from  an  impression  made  on  a  nerve  and 
conveyed  by  it  to  the  brain,  to  be  followed  by  some  action  or  change 
in  that  organ,  which  change  is  so  far  permanent  as  to  produce  ideas, 
is  proved  by  the  following  fieicts. 

If  a  nerve  be  in  any  way  irritated,  a  sharp  sense  of  pain  is  im- 
mediately produced.  The  mind  in  the  brain,  becomes  instantly 
inf(»>med  of  the  suffering,  and  efforts  are  made  to  reUeve  the  part. 
But  if  that  nerve  be  compressed  above  the  seat  of  its  irritation,  so  as 
to  cut  off  the  channel  of  communication  between  it  and  the  brain  ; 
the  mind  is  then  no  longer  conscious  of  any  irritation  that  is  made 
below  the  point  of  compression ;  and  the  affected  parts  are  reduced 
to  a  state  of  insensibility  similar  to  that  of  peurts  which  are  destitute 
of  nerves,  and  may  be  cut  or  destroyed  without  exciting  pain. 
But  by  removing  the  compression  from  the  nerve,  the  parts  below 
will  recover  their  sensibility ;  the  irritation  will  be  felt  anew ;  and 
the  sensation  of  pain  again  propagated  along  the  nerve  to  the  brain, 
to  inform  the  mind  of  the  presence  of  an  injury.* 

*  The  reader  shoald  be  here  informed  that  eadi  nenre  issuing  from  the  spinal  marrow 
is  divided  into  two  distinct  parts,  or  branches;  each  of  which  has  its  own  special  office. 
The  anterior  branch  imparts  motion ;  the  posterior  branch,  sensation.  Thus  the  cutting, 
or  oompressing  by  ligature,  of  the  one,  will  paralyie  the  power  of  motion  at  that  point  in 
the  system  which  it  is  designed  to  ser^e.  The  other,  treated  in  the  same  manner,  will 
fiiil  c^  its  office  of  sensation. 

While  tlie  power  of  sensation  is  destroyed  by  the  one  operation,  that  of  motion  re- 
mains.   So,  while  the  power  of  motion  is  destroyed  by  the  other  operation,  that  of 
•iioo  remains. — ^En. 
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Now,  pain  is  only  the  result  of  an  impression  made  to  excess ; 

t  is,  a  set  of  dif^agreeable  sensations,  produced  by  the  too  forcible 
contact  of  bodies  with  the  organs  of  sense.  It  is  wisely  implanted  in 
the  human  system  to  guard  it  against  injury ;  for  without  it,  the 
delicate  structure  of  our  frames  would  be  almost  continually  liable  to 
deetruction  from  various  bodies  in  nature  around  us.  But  as  pain  is 
the  salutary  consequence  of  excessive,  so  sensations  without  pain  are 
the  results  of  adue  impression  on  our  sensitive  organs,  from  the  objects 
which  sre  calculated  to  influenoe  us ;  and  as  long  as  the  body 
remains  in  health  in  all  its  parts,  these  impressions  will  continue  to 
cause  sen-siations  in  the  nerves ;  which  on  their  part,  vrill  forward  them 
to  the  brain,  where  ideas  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  impres- 
sing objects  will  be  instantly  formed  for  the  instruction  of  the  mind. 
Thus  the  skin  and  other  parts  possessed  of  what  is  generally  called 
feeling,  will  be  susoeptibte  of  touch,  and  communicate  to  the  mind 
in  the  brain,  the  sensations  of  the  hardness  or  softness,  the  roughness 
or  smoothness,  &c.,  of  such  bodies  as  may  be  brought  in  contact  with 
it ;  while  the  organs  of  the  other  senses,  as  Uie  eye,  ear,  nose  and 
^]at«.  being  differently  and  more  highly  organized  than  the  skin  ; 
(though  deriving  their  sentient  powers  from  the  same  source  as  the 
Iatt«r,  namely,  the  nerves;)  are  enabled,  by  their  regular  structure, 
to  receive  different  kinds  of  impressions,  each  according  to  its  proper- 
ties and  conformation.  The  eye  will  be  impressed  from  light,  the 
ear  from  sound,  the  nose  from  smell,  and  the  palate  from  taste ;  and 
by  those  various  impressions,  an  extensive  and  varied  knowledge 
will  be  transmitted  to  the  mind,  in  the  brain,  of  the  nature  of  the 
objects  in  correspondence  without. 

That  the  brain  not  only  collects,  but  also  preserves  the  sensations 
to  an  indetinite  length  of  time,  is  seen  in  the  astonishing  strength  of 
the  memory  of  some  individuals. 

That  the  brain  is  the  seat  of  ideas  any  one  may  convince  himself, 
by  shutting  his  eyes  for  a  moment  to  exclude  the  influence  of  present 
objects,  when  he  may  figure  In  his  mind  the  exact  likeness  of  some 
d^od  or  absent  friend,  of  a  favorite  horse  or  d(^,  or  of  any  other  fami- 
liar object. 

5.  SEAT  OF  THE  SOUL. 

The  brain  is  the  seat  of  the  soul. 

This  is  proved  by  the  constancy  and  povrers  of  the  mind  remain- 
ing the  same,  even  after  the  spinal  marrow  is  obstructed,  by 
compression,  or  any  other  injury ;  while  compression  of  the  substance 
~  f  the  brain  itself,  instantaneously,  and  until  removed,  suspends  the 
ntol  powers. 
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6.    DIFFERENT  PARTS  POSSESS  DIFFERENT  DEGREES  OF  SENSIBILITY. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  brain,  spinal  marrow,  and  nerves,  alone 
constitute  the  sensitive  or  feeling  part  of  the  human  system,  and  that 
all  its  other  parts,  being  composed  of  matter,  totally  insensible  in  itself, 
are  possess^  of  the  capability  of  feeling  only  in  proportion  as  they 
receive  the  branches  of  nerves.  Hence,  there  is  a  gradation  of  feel- 
ing throughout  the  whole  body,  each  of  its  organs  and  parts  being 
endowed  with  that  precise  degree  of  sense,  which  will  be  sufficient 
for  the  performance  of  its  function  in  the  living  machine.  Th^  cel- 
lular membrane,  for  instance,  whose  office  it  is  to  unite  into  one 
whole,  all  the  moving  parts  of  the  system,  is  without  feeling,  being 
insensible  to  stimuli.  This  also  is  the  case  with  the  coverings  of  the 
brain ;  the  coats  of  the  nerves ;  the  sheaths  of  muscles ;  of  tendons ; 
ligaments ;  and  all  the  apparatus  of  joints ;  together  with  the  sub- 
stance of  the  tendons  and  ligaments  themselves ;  for  these  parts 
performing  only  subservient  offices  to  the  living  organs,  would 
derange  the  whole  system,  by  being  possessed  of  a  sensibility,  which 
would  leave  them  no  longer  capable  of  bearing  the  friction,  straining, 
shocks,  and  blows,  which  they  now  endure  without  injury  in  the 
different  movements  of  the  frame.  The  feeling  of  bones  is  dubious. 
If  they  possess  any,  they  certainly  do  not  send  the  sensation  to  the 
brain,  but  in  their  diseases,  as  in  wounds  of  joints,  &c.,  the  great 
pain,  which  the  patient  suffers,  evidently  shows  them  to  be  then  not 
insensible.  The  muscles  are  all  endowed  with  the  sense  of  feeling, 
by  a  distribution  of  the  nervous  fibre  every  where  throughout  their 
substance.  This  is  necessary  to  their  office.  As  agents  of  voluntary 
motion,  they  must  be  capable  of  receiving  and  obeying  the  commands 
of  the  will,  and  they  are  so.  Hence  the  mind  no  sooner  wills  an  act, 
than  the  command  flies  along  the  nerve  to  the  part  to  be  moved,  and 
the  action  is  instantly  performed.  This  dispatch  is  illustrated  in  the 
rapid  movements  of  an  opera  dancer,  every  one  of  which  were  resolved 
upon  in  the  mind,  before  they  could  have  been  executed  by  the  feet ; 
and  at  least  as  strikingly  in  the  organs  of  speech,  by  which  two 
thousand  letters  can  be  pronounced  in  a  minute,  each  requiring  a 
distinct  and  successive  contraction  of  many  muscles.  The  skin 
possesses  a  finer  degree  of  sense  than  the  flesh,  being  fuller  of  nervous 
branches ;  and,  rising  in  the  scale  of  sensibility,  may  be  said  to  form 
the  lowest  of  the  organs  of  the  senses.  Feeling  is  the  property  and  use 
of  the  skin  of  the  human  body,  which  enjoys  it  over  its  whole  surface, 
but  more  exquisitely  in  some  parts  than  in  others.  Thus  while  the 
greater  part  of  the  skin  possesses  it  in  a  degree  sufficient  only  to 
guard  the  body  from  danger,  by  warning  it  of  the  contact  of  sub- 
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stances,  which  might  be  injurious ;  there  are  other  parts,  as  the  paira 
of  the  hand,  and  sole  of  the  foot,  which  are  endowed  with  a  greater 
sensibility ;  so  much  as,  on  a  slight  friction,  to  create  a  tickling  kind 
of  pleasure ;  and  in  some  persons  involuntary  laughter.  But  this 
sense  exists  in  a  higher  degree  at  the  points  of  the  fingers,  which, 
from  their  convexity,  are  particularly  adapted  to  be  the  organs  of 
touch.  The  tongue,  the  organ  of  taste,  possesses  this  sensibility  in 
a  higher  degree  still ;  for  though  it  judges  of  the  substances  which 
constitute  our  food,  by  the  sanio  process  as  that  used  by  the  fingers, 
namely,  contact ;  yet  the  latter  with  their  finest  feeling  would  bo 
inadequate  to  discover  bodies  by  their  flavor,  A  step  higher  may  be 
ranked  the  organ  of  smelling;  the  nose  is  so  acute  in  its  sense,  as  to 
be  impressed  by  the  light  and  volatile  elBuvia  rising  from  bodies,  and 
floating  in  the  air,  and  can  consequently  distinguish  substances  at  a 
Gonjsiderable  distance.  Higher  again  stands  the  sensitive  faculty  of 
the  ear.  This  organ  is  qualified  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  mere  vibra- 
tions of  the  air,  which  striking  against  this  delicate  part  of  our 
mechanism,  produce  sounds,  and  afford  us  information  of  things 
occurring  at  a  great  distance.  But  the  most  acute  sense,  and  rank- 
ing, perhaps,  next  to  the  more  simple  operations  of  the  mind,  is  that 
of  sight.  The  eye,  the  beautiful  organ  of  this  power,  is  a  type  of  its 
functions.  In  transparency,  delicacy,  and  brilliancy,  it  surpasses  all 
other  parts  of  the  body,  appearing  to  lose  the  grosser  characteristics 
of  animal  matter,  and  to  approach  the  nature  of  the  mind,  to  which 
it  serves  as  the  most  useful,  rapid,  and  extensive  messenger,  for 
procuring  knowledge  of  the  various  objects  around  us. 

Such  is  the  varied  distribution  of  sense  which  we  see  the  brain 
and  nervfl  bestowing  upon  the  other  parts  of  the  frame.  We  are 
&miliar  with  its  uses.  We  know  the  kinds  of  bodies  which  are 
calculated  to  impress  the  different  organs  ;  and  even  the  manner  in 
which  those  bodies  effect  their  impressions.  And  farther,  wo  can 
define  and  trace  the  limits  of  the  senses  themselves.  For  instance, 
we  can  determine  the  extent  of  vision,  hearing,  &o. ;  but,  when  we 
ssoend  one  step  higher  in  our  researches,  and  inquire  into  the  nature 
of  the  brain  and  its  operations,  our  reasoning  becomes  but  conjecture, 
and  the  further  we  advance,  the  more  are  we  lost  in  wonder  and  ad- 
miration of  this  astonishing  part  of  our  system. 
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THE  SENSES  AND  THEIR  ORGANS. 

Next  in  ord«r  to  th*  Brain  and  Nerrea,  oome  the  Organa  of  tha  Sanadfe* 

We  oommence  with  the  description  of  the  eye. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  EYE. 

The  eye  is  lodged,  for  its  safety,  in  a  socket  formed  partly  by  the 
bones  of  the  skull,  and  partly  by  those  of  the  face ;  and  for  the  greater 
security  of  this  delicate  organ,  it  is  defended  on  the  outside  by  the 
eye-lids,  which  serve  as  an  occasional  covering  against  external 
bodies ;  while  a  fine,  limpid  fluid,  secreted  from  a  small  gland,  situa- 
ted near  the  outer  angle  of  the  eye-lids,  is  constantly  spread  over  the 
surface  of  the  eye,  to  keep  it  moist  and  transparent ;  and  to  wash 
away  those  particles,  which,  floating  in  the  air,  might  have  atteushed 
themselves  to  this  surface,  and  produced  injury.  This  fluid,  called 
the  tears,  afterwards  passes  off  by  two  small  openings  at  the  opposite 
or  inner  angle  of  the  eye  ;  and  thence  descends  by  means  of  a  canal, 
into  the  nose.  The  eye-lashes  serve  not  only  to  protect  the  eye  from 
insects  and  minute  bodies ;  but  also  to  moderate  the  action  of  the 
rays  of  light  in  their  passage  to  the  eye. 

Each  eye-ball  is  partly  transparent  and  partly  opaque.  The 
former  portion  transmits  the  rays  of  light  to  the  nerve  spread  at  the 
back  part  of  the  eye ;  while  the  latter  serves  as  a  covering  to  this 
organ,  and  is  intended  also  to  confine  the  waters  of  the  eye,  and  limit 
the  psLSsage  of  ligbt.  The  opaque  part  consists ;  first,  of  the  white 
outside  coat  which  covers  all  the  back  part  of  the  globe  of  the  eye ; 
and,  running  forward,  joins  its  anterior  edge  to  that  of  the  transparent 
coat,  called  cornea,  which  is  placed  at  the  fore  part  of  the  eye.  These 
two  coats  form  the  outside  covering  or  case  for  containing  the  other 
parts  of  the  eye,  and  firom  their  difference  of  structure  and  use,  are 
not  inaptly  compared  to  the  outside  case  of  a  watch ;  the  transparent 
ooat  answering  to  the  glass,  and  the  opaque  one  to  the  case  into  which 
it  is  fixed.  It  is  the  external  part  of  this  opaque  ooat  which  forms 
the  white  of  the  eye«  Immediately  upon  the  inner  surface  of  this 
ooat  is  spread  the  second  ooat,  the  choroid,  which  is  also  opaque ;  but 
being  of  a  more  delicate  structure  than  the  former,  serves  as  a  soft, 
easy  bed  for  the  optic  nerve  to  expand  upon.  This  coat  also  runs 
forward  towards  the  circular  edge  of  the  transparent  part  of  the  eye, 
and  here  its  edges  appear  to  be  thrown  off,  to  form  a  kind  of  curtain 
with  an  opening  in  the  middle,  the  pupil,  for  the  passage  of  the  rays 
of  light.     This  curtain  is  called  the  iris,  and  together  with  the  choroid 
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coat,  of  which  it  seems  to  be  a  continuation,  owas  its  dark  color  to  a 
hU<?k  mucus,  not  dissimilar  to  that  which  ia  fonnd  under  the  scarf- 
skin  of  the  ne^o ;  and  which  is  spread  more  or  less  on  the  surfaces 
of  theae  parts  of  the  eye  for  the  purposes  of  accurate  and  distinct 
lision  by  absorbing  the  superfluous  rays.  The  optic  nerve,  descending 
directly  from  the  brain,  passes  through  an  opening  into  the  orbit,  to 
enter  the  posterior  side  of  the  eye  in  a  trunk,  about  the  size  of  a 
gDosequill.  Having  penetrated  the  coats  which  we  have  described, 
it  then  expands  into  a  very  delicate  membrane,  lining  the  ball  of  the 
eye,  for  receiving  the  rays  of  tight,  which  the  transparent  parts  of  the 
eye  transmit  to  it.     "We  will  now  describe  those  parts. 

The  lucid,  or  transparent  portion  of  the  eye,  constitutes  the  prin- 
cipal share  of  this  organ,  and  is  composed  of  extremely  fine 
membranes,  and  humors  of  a  greater  nr  less  density.  The  first  and 
priDcJpal  membrane  is  that  which  we  have  compared  to  the  glass  of  a 
watoh,  serving  at  the  fore  part  of  the  eye  as  a  covering  to  the  parts 
within,  and  adapted  also  to  transmit  the  rays  of  light.  Immediately 
before  the  retina  or  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  occupying  the 
posterior  part  of  the  eye,  lies  the  vitreous  humor,  so  called  from  its 
re^semblance  to  fused  gloss.  This  humor  consists  of  a  fine  clear 
liquid,  contained  within  the  very  minute  cells  of  a  delicate  mem- 
brnne ;  and  is  a  little  hollowed  at  its  fore  part  for  lodging  another 
humor,  the  crystalline,  which  is  of  a  firmer  texture,  and  of  a  lon- 
tiouUr  {or  double  convex)  shape.  All  the  remaining  space  of 
the  pye  is  filled  with  what  is  named  the  aqueous  humor,  because  it 
is  a  thin,  clear  water,  not  contained  within  any  cells,  but  lying  im- 
mediately in  contact  with  the  coats  and  other  parts  of  the  eye 
This  fluid  supports  the  convexity  of  the  eye  before,  and  will  escape 
on  puncturing  the  transparent  cornea,  which  lies  on  its  outside. 

■  VISION. 

W  Vision  is  efiected  by  the  eye,  through  the  medium  of  light,  for 
flie  rays  passing  directly  from  the  objects  which  we  behold,  to  this 
organ,  penetrate  its  transparent  parts,  till  they  fall  upon  and  impress 
the  retina  or  expended  nerve  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye.  Now,  tho 
scope  of  vision  being  great,  while  tho  retina  or  seat  of  impression  is 
bnt  limited  in  size,  it  follows  that  objects  can  bo  painted  only  in  min- 
iature on  this  port,  and  that  for  this  purpose  its  apparatus  is  ne- 
oess&ry  to  converge  the  rays  of  tight,  so  that  they  should  convey  a 
diminished  figure  of  the  object  to  the  nerve  of  the  eye.  This  is  really 
and  principally  the  use  of  the  transparent  humors  of  this  organ.  They 
refract  and  converge  the  rays  of  light,  in  the  manner  of  a  camera 
obeciira ;  which  represents  an  artificial  eye ;  so  that  a  distinct  image 
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of  the  object  we  look  at,  is  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye ;  and  this 
point  of  convergenoe  of  the  rays,  is  called  its  focus.  As  in  a  camera 
obscura,  so  also  on  the  retina,  objects  are  painted  in  an  inverted 
position.  This  happens  from  the  necessary  crossing  of  the  rays  in 
their  passcige  to  the  nerve,  and  may  be  seen  by  cutting  away  the 
back  part  of  the  opaque  coat  of  the  eye,  and  placing  a  piece  of  paper 
to  receive  the  object.  Habit  alone  enables  us  to  judge  of  the  true 
situation,  and  likewise  of  the  distance  and  magnitude  of  objects. 
To  a  young  man  who  was  born  blind,  and  who  was  couched  by  Mr. 
Cheselden,  every  object  (as  he  expressed  himself)  seemed  to  touch 
his  eyes  as  what  he  felt  did  his  skin ;  and  he  thought  no  objects  so 
agreeable  to  him  as  those  which  were  smooth  and  regular,  although 
for  some  time  he  could  form  no  judgment  of  their  shape,  or  guess 
what  it  was  in  any  of  them  that  was  pleasing. 

To  paint  objects  distinctly  on  the  retina,  the  cornea  or  transpa- 
rent fore-part  of  the  eye  should  have  such  a  degree  of  convexity, 
that  the  rays  of  light  may  be  collected  at  a  certain  point,  so  as  to 
terminate  exactly  on  the  nerve.  If  the  cornea  be  too  prominent,  the 
rays,  by  converging  too  soon,  will  be  united  before  they  reach  the 
retina,  as  is  the  case  with  near-sighted  people.  On  the  contrary,  if 
it  be  not  sufficiently  convex,  the  rays  will  not  be  perfectly  united 
when  they  reach  the  back-part  of  the  eye,  which  happens  to  long- 
sighted persons,  and  which  is  found  constantly  to  take  place  as  we 
approach  to  old  age,  when  the  eye  gradually  flattens.  These  defects 
are  to  be  supplied  by  means  of  glasses.  He  who  has  too  prominent 
an  eye,  will  find  his  vision  improved  by  means  of  a  concave  glass,  and 
a  convex  glass  will  be  found  useful  to  a  person  whose  eye  is  too  flat. 

HEARING. 

The  internal  ear,  the  immediate  organ  of  hearing,  is  seated  within 
the  temporal  bone  of  the  skull,  and  consists  of  certain  cavities,  laby- 
rinths, and  passages,  hollowed  out  of  its  substance;  together  with 
their  fine  lining  membranes,  some  very  minute  bones,  and  the  audi- 
tory nerve.  The  first  passage  is  a  canal  of  considerable  length, 
which  leads  from  the  external  to  the  internal  ear.  It  is  lined  with  a 
fine  membrane,  and  is  furnished  with  several  small  hairs  for  guard- 
ing the  parts  within  from  the  entrance  of  insects.  The  inner  extrem- 
ity of  this  canal  is  closed  by  a  thin  transparent  membrane,  set  in  a 
bony  circle  like  a  drum-head.  Under  this  membrane  runs  a  branch 
of  a  nerve ;  and  immediately  beyond  it  lies  a  small  cavity,  called  the 
drum  of  the  ear.  This  cavity  contains  a  chain  formed  by  four  small 
bones,  which  are  furnished  with  muscles,  cartilages,  and  regular 
articulations.     It  is  of  a  hemispherical  shape,  and  has  four  openings 
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;Ai>m  it ;  the  first  is  a  small  caaal  commimicating  with  tlie  back-part 
lOf  the  mouth ;  the  other  three  are  holes  which  open  into  different 

leeses  of  the  ear,  and  are  covered  with  a  very  fine-  membrane. 

m  of  these  openings  directly  leads  through  a  bony  partition,  into 

mt  is  called  the  labyrinth  of  the  ear.  This  part  of  the  organ  of 
Itesring  consists,  first,  of  an  iiregiiJar  cavity  much  smaller  than  the 
drum  of  the  car  ;  next,  of  three  semicircular  canals,  each  of  about  a 
line,  (the  twelfth  part  of  an  inch)  in  diameter,  which  open  by  both 
their  extremities  into  this  cavity ;  and  lastly,  of  a  spiral  canal,  not 
nnlike  the  ahcll  of  a  snail,  making  two  turns  and  a  half  from  its 
base  to  its  apex,  and  opening  also  into  the  former  cavity.  All  these 
parts  of  the  labyrinth  are  lined  with  a  very  fine  membrane,  and  are 
filled  with  a  watery  fluid,  which  transmits  to  the  nervous  pulp  in 
contact  with  it,  the  vibrations  it  receives  from  the  membrane  separa- 
ting the  labyrinth  from  the  drum  of  the  ear. 

Owing  to  the  situation,  the  variety,  and  the  minuteness  of  the 
parts  composing  the  ear,  we  do  not  know  exactly  the  mode  of  action 
of  this  intricate  but  admirable  organ.  It  is  certain  however,  that  the 
auditory  nerve,  which  is  distributed  over  the  whole  of  the  labyrinth, 
is  the  seat  of  the  sense  of  hearing ;  and  that  a  certain  modulation  of 
the  air,  collected  by  the  funnel-like  shape  of  the  external  ear,  and 
conveyed  through  the  first  canal  which  we  have  described  to  the 
membrane,  and  thence  communicating  its  vibrations  to  the  nerve,  is 
the  cause  of  hearing.  That  sound  is  propagated  to  the  ear  by  moans 
of  the  air,  is  proved  by  ringing  a  bell  under  the  receiver  of  an  air- 
pump  ;  the  sound  it  affords  being  found  to  diminish  gradually  as  the 
air  becomes  exhausted,  till  at  length  it  ceases.  We  now  describe 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  supposed  that  hearing  is  effected. 

The  stroke  of  some  body  against  another,  causes  an  undulating 
action  in  the  surrounding  air,  not  unlike  to  the  circles  which  take 
place  on  throwing  a  stone  into  smooth  water ;  and  these  waves  of  the 
air,  travelling  at  the  rate  of  about  thirteen  miles  in  a  minute,  beat 
against  the  external  ear.  Here  they  are  collected  and  conveyed 
through  the  canal  to  the  membrane  closing  the  drum  of  the  ear. 
This  membrane  they  force  into  vibration,  which  is  propagated  onwards 
by  the  small  bones  in  the  drum  of  the  car,  till  it  reaches  the  labyrinth, 

lere  communicating  its  impulse  to  the  watery  fluid  contained  in  its 
iTities,  the  auditory  nerve  at  length  becomes  affected  by  the  tremor 

the  water,  and  the  sense  of  sound  is  produced. 
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The  nose  externally  is  constructed  of  bones,  cartilages,  small 
Mies,  and  the  skin.     Its  internal  part,  which  is  the  seat  of  smol- 
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ling,  has  an  extensive  surface  formed  by  the  convolutions  of  four  small 
bones ;  two  in  each  nostril.  A  soft  pulpy  membrane  covers  them 
through  all  their  windings,  and  upon  this  the  branches  of  the  olfac- 
tory or  smelling  nerve  are  copiously  distributed. 

Many  cavities  and  recesses,  formed  in  the  bones  of  the  skull, 
communicate  with  the  nose,  perhaps  to  increase  the  power  of  the 
organ,  as  well  as  to  give  distinctness  and  volume  to  the  voice. 

The  sense  of  smelling  is  effected  by  the  membrane  before 
described.  The  subtile  and  invisible  effluvia  of  bodies,  being  carried 
with  the  air  in  which  they  float,  through  the  nose  in  inspiration, 
strike  against  the  almost  naked  and  soft  olfactory  nerves  which  are 
every  where  spread  throughout  this  membrane,  and  are  kept  moist 
by  a  constant  secretion  of  mucus,  and  produce  in  them  a  feeling, 
which  we  call  smelling.  This  sense,  besides  adding  to  our  pleasura- 
ble feelings,  seems  intended  to  direct  us  to  a  proper  choice  of  aliments, 
warning  us  to  avoid  those  which  may  be  putrid  or  otherwise  dan- 
gerous ;  and  also  for  admonishing  us  to  avoid  exhalations  and  vapors 
which  render  the  air  unhealthy.  "When  we  wish  to  take  in  much  of 
the  effluvia  of  any  thing,  we  naturally  close  the  mouth,  that  all  the 
air  we  inspire  may  pads  through  the  nostrils,  and  at  the  same  time, 
by  means  of  the  muscles  of  the  nose,  the  nostrils  are  dilated,  and  a 
greater  quantity  of  air  is  drawn  into  them. 

THE  TASTE. 

Another  sense  which  the  all- wise  Creator  has  given  to  assist  us 
in  the  proper  choice  of  food,  and  also  for  combining  pleasure  with  the 
reception  of  nourishment,  is  that  of  taste.  This  property  resides 
in  the  nervous  extremities  or  papilloB,  (minute  terminations  of  the 
nerves)  which  lie  upon  the  extremity  and  sides  of  the  tongue.  It  is 
excited  by  the  contact  of  those  bodies,  whose  properties  are  fitted  to 
act  upon  these  nerves.  Thus  by  making  different  kinds  of  impressions, 
owing  to  their  various  qualities,  (some  substances  being  mild,  others 
acrid  and  pungent,)  the  different  tastes  of  sour,  sweet,  austere,  &o. 
are  produced ;  but  the  particular  state  of  these  nervous  papillce,  of  the 
tongue,  with  respect  to  their  moisture,  their  figure,  and  their  cohering, 
will  produce  a  considerable  difference  in  the  exercise  of  this  sense. 
Hence  it  varies  in  different  people,  and  suffers  great  changes  even  in 
the  same  person,  by  sickness,  and  various  other  causes. 

The  ability  of  the  tongue  to  distinguish  tastes,  has  been  provi- 
dently implanted,  that  we  may  discern  what  food  is  most  salutary. 
In  general  that  which  is  so,  is  pleasant,  and  that  which  is  ill-tasted  is 
rarely  fit  for  our  nourishment.  In  this  manner  nature  has  invited 
us  to  take  necessary  food,  as  well  by  the  pain  called  hunger,  as  by 


the  pleasare  arising  from  the  sense  of  taste.  Brute  animals,  governed 
by  instinct  merely,  have  the  faculty  of  distinguishing  flavors  n 
acicurat*ly,  by  means  of  which  they  abstain  cautiously  from  poison- 
ous or  unhealthy  food.  Thus  herbiverous  animala,  to  which  many 
noxious  plants  are  offered,  are  furnished  with  long  and  large  papilliB 
in  the  tongue ;  which  are  not  so  nece.ssary  to  man,  whose  reason  and 
means  of  information  serve,  m  part.,  instead  of  mere  animal  instinct. 


The  sense  of  touch  is  that  foonlty  by  which  we  distinguish  cer- 
tain properties  of  bodies  by  the  feel ;  and  in  a  general  acceptation, 
may,  perhaps,  be  said  to  exist  in  all  the  parts  of  the  body  possessed  of 
sensibility.  But  the  term  is  r^mmonly  confined  to  the  nt-rvous 
extremities  or  papillae  of  the  skin,  which  being  more  numerous,  or 
covered  with  thicker  or  thinner  cuticle  in  same  places  than  in  others, 
give,  as  we  before  observed,  a  grosser  or  finer  degree  of  feeling  to  the 
different  parts.  These  papilUe  are  capable  of  being  impressed  by 
the  esterior  properties  of  bodies,  whence  tho  mind  is  enabled  to  form 
ideas  of  their  solidity,  moisture,  inequality,  smoothness,  drj-ness, 
measnre,  fluidity,  and  heat.  But  the  part  of  the  skin  wliieh  most 
possesses  this  sense  for  the  examination  of  substances,  is  that  cover- 
ing the  points  of  the  fingers  ;  which  from  the  peculiar  disposition  of 
its  nervous  papills,  and  also  from  the  convex  shape  of  the  part  on 
which  they  lie,  is  admirably  adapted  for  inquiring  into  the  nature  of 
bodies  bythe  feel. 

We  have  now  rapidly  described  tho  senses  and  their  organs.  In 
each  of  the  latter  we  have  seen  the  nerve  to  be  the  seat  of  impression ; 
and  the  organ  itself  to  be  an  apparatus  for  conveying  to  the  nerve  a 
particular  influence  from  the  impressing  object.  Thus  the  transpar- 
ent parts  of  the  eye  transmit  tho  rays  of  light  to  the  nerve  which  is 
spread  behind  them.  The  ear  is  adapted  to  collect,  concentrate,  and 
propagate  the  vibrations  of  sound,  till  they  strike  against  the  nerves 
distributed  in  the  labyrinth.  The  nose,  tongue,  and  fingers,  are  so 
constructed  that  the  nerves,  spread  upon  those  parts,  receive  different 
kinds  of  impressions  from  contact,  owing  partly  to  the  differenoe  of 
the  medium  through  which  the  nerves  are  acted  upon  ;  the  mem- 
brane which  covers  them,  being  in  some  organs  of  a  different  structure, 
and  in  some  of  greater  density  than  in  others.  Thus  there  is  a 
common  seat  for  impression  in  all  tho  organs.  The  difference  of 
sense  is  created  by  the  organ  itself,  whose  peculiar  construction  is 
fitted  to  receive  only  a  particular  influence  from  the  impressing  body. 
■What  admirable  simplicity!  and  yet  how  astonishing  are  the  opera- 
tions of  these  beauliful  part«  of  our  mechanism. 
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THE   FACE. 

The  features  of  the  face  viewed  collectively  present  a  striking  and 
beautiful  characteristic  of  the  superior  nature  of  man.  Perhaps 
nothing  in  creation  enjoys  and  expresses  so  many,  various,  and  elevated 
influences  as  does  the  human  countenance.  It  is  the  image  of  the 
soul,  the  place  where  its  ideas,  motions,  &c.  are  chiefly  set  to  view, 
and  the  seat  of  the  principal  organs  of  sense  To  the  countenance 
we  naturally  look  in  conversation  for  the  full  meaning  of  the  words 
expressed.  By  it  we  are  enabled  to  anticipate  the  emotions  and 
feelings  of  others,  before  they  yet  reach  the  tongue.  It  speaks  a 
language  peculiar  to  itself,  anticipating  and  outstripping  all  others 
in  rapidity ;  which  is  general  to  all  nations,  and  intelligible  to  every 
individual  of  the  whole  human  race.  Even  brutes,  whom  man  has 
domesticated  and  made  his  occasional  companions,  are  not  ignorant 
of  this  kind  of  expression.  When  the  dog  would  know  the  commands 
of  his  master,  unable  to  understemd  them  in  the  complicated  sounds 
of  speech,  he  looks  intently  upon  his  face,  and  endeavors  to  collect 
thence  his  wishes  and  the  disposition  with  which  he  regards  him. 
Nor  does  this  expressipn  entirely  forsake  the  face  of  man  even  in 
death.  All  the  affections  of  the  mind  are  more  or  less  portrayed  in 
turn  in  this  limited  but  expressive  field ;  love,  pity,  courage,  fear, 
calmness,  anger,  and  every  other  strong  characteristic  of  the  man. 

To  the  size  and  proportion  of  the  bones  underneath,  which  con- 
stitute the  base  of  the  face,  the  difference  of  features  is  to  be  princi- 
pally attributed.  Youth,  age,  sickness,  health,  and  even  the  stronger 
affections  of  the  mind,  have  an  eflect  in  changing  the  countenance ;  but 
that  diversity  of  feature  consisting  of  the  difference  of  length,  breadth, 
or  projection,  depends  chiefly  upon  the  bony  frame  that  lies  below  it. 

From  this  diflerence  of  features,  is  that  great  diversity  produced, 
which  varies  the  countenances  not  only  of  nations,  but  of  individuals; 
so  that  no  two,  perhaps,  of  the  whole  family  of  mankind,  could  be 
found  exactly  alike.  But,  notwithstanding  this  surprising  diversity, 
we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  individual  features  composing  each 
face  are  different  from  those  of  all  other  faces.  We  are  rather  led  to 
believe,  that  each  is  capable  of  an  indefinite  number  of  combinations 
with  other  features ;  and  that  from  a  very  few  kinds  of  features,  the 
astonishing  and  beautiful  variety  of  faces  we  see  round  us  are,  by 
transposition,  produced. 

This  supposition  is  supported  by  the  simplicity  of  means  which 
nature  selects  for  effecting  her  purposes ;  and  in  a  great  degree  by 
the  likeness  which  often  exists  between  two  faces,  sometimes  so  exact 
.that  one  shall  be  mistaken  for  the  other. 


t  tail  lately  that  tlio  true  seat  of  the  color  of  the  skia 
Previously  aoatomists  supposed  that  color  depended 
r  scarf-skin.  Slalpigtii,  an  eminent  Italian  physician, 
■t  length  led  to  the  knowledge  of  its  true  seat.  He  found  that  the  skia 
of  the  human  body  consists  of  three  parts,  separable  one  from  the 
other;  namely,  the  scarf-skin  which  is  external,  the  tliickor  or  true 
skin  beneath  it,  and  a  coagulated  substance  which  lies  between  both. 
On  future  investigation  it  was  discovered  that  this  coagulated 
fubfitaoce  is  exclusively  the  seat  of  color  in  the  skin,  and  is  what 
mus^  the  various  shades  of  complexion  in  the  different  inhabitants 
of  the  globe.  This  discovery  has  been  since  fully  confirmed.  If  the 
scarf-skin  be  separated  from  the  coagulated  substance  beneath,  it  will 
be  found  to  be  semi-transparent.  This  is  invariably  the  case  with 
the  scarf-skin  of  the  blackest  negro,  and  with  that  of  the  purest  white. 
Whence  it  follows  that  the  outer  skin  of  both  being  similar  in  trans- 
pareacy  and  color,  (and  the  inner  or  thicker  skin  being  known  not  to 
dtiTer  in  persons  of  the  most  opposite  complexions,)  the  intermediate 
coagulated  substance  must  be  the  seat  of  color  ;  and  this  substance 
varying  in  its  tint,  and  appearing  through  the  transparent  scarf-skin, 
produces  the  different  complexions  of  the  human  race. 

Whatever  causes  oo-operate  in  creating  these  appearances, 
produce  them  by  acting  upon  the  coagulated  substance  ;  which,  from 
the  almost  incredible  manner  in  which  the  scarf-skin  is  perforated,  is 
as  accessible  as  this  skin  itself.  These  causes  are  probably  those 
various  qualities  of  things,  whicli,  combined  with  the  influence  of  the 
sun,  contribute  to  form  what  wo  call  climate.  For  the  coa^lated 
substance  is  found  to  vary  in  its  color  from  the  equator  to  the  poles. 


V     We  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  briefly,  the  organs  of  speech 
Tifhich  give  1o  man  a  superior  and  distinctive  faculty. 

The  organs  of  speech  are  the  mouth,  the  windpipe,  and  the  lungs. 
The  first  of  these  is  known  to  every  one,  as  also  the  parts  which  it 
contains.  The  windpipe  is  a  passage  commencing  at  the  back  part 
of  the  mouth,  and  thenoe  descends  along  the  neck  to  open  into  the 
lungs.  At  its  uppor  part  it  is  constructed  of  five  thin  cartilages, 
connected  together  by  ligaments,  and  put  into  motion  by  small 
muscles.  These  cartilages  form  a  chamber  at  the  head  of  the  tube, 
which  is  situated  at  the  root  of  the  tongue,  and  may  be  felt  to  project 
in  the  upper  and  fore-purt  of  the  throat.  The  opening  of  this  chamber 
into  the  throat  is  a  very  narrow  chink,  which  is  dilated  and  contracted 
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to  produce  every  change  in  the  modulation  of  the  voice,  by  the  muscles 
attached  to  the  cartilages.  To  defend  this  opening,  a  beautiful 
contrivance  is  adopted  of  an  elastic  valve,  which  falls  flat  upon  it 
whenever  we  swallow,  like  the  key  of  a  wind  instrument ;  and  which 
at  other  times  rises  up  and  leaves  the  aperture  uncovered  for  the 
uninterrupted  ingress  and  egress  of  the  air. 

The  tube  leading  to  the  lungs  is  formed  by  numerous  semicircular 
cartilages,  connected  by  muscular  fibres  and  membranes.  They  are 
elastic  and  firm,  to  keep  the  canal  of  the  windpipe  always  open,  and 
to  resist  compression.  At  the  same  time  it  is  nearly  as  flexible  as 
though  it  was  wholly  membranous,  and  gives  way  to  all  the  bendings 
of  the  neck.  Had  it  not  been  so,  we  should  have  been  in  perpetual 
hazard  of  strangulation.  The  passage  to  the  stomach,  on  the  contrary, 
being  intended  only  for  occasional  use,  has  its  sides  always  collapsed, 
unless  when  distended  by  the  passing  food.  The  lungs  are  two 
cellular  bags  for  containing  air ;  they  are  situated  in  the  chest,  and 
both  open  into  the  bottom  of  the  windpipe. 

In  inspiration  the  air  dilates  the  lungs.  These,  like  bellows, 
force  it  back  in  expiration  into  the  windpipe.  Here  the  air  is 
straightened  in  its  passage,  and  made  to  rush  with  force  along  the 
tube  towards  its  upper  end,  where  striking  against  the  elastic  carti- 
lages of  this  part,  it  is  variously  modulated,  and  the  sound  of  the 
voice  produced.  But  these  cartilages  do  not  articulate  the  sounds ; 
to  effect  this  the  voice  is  required  to  pass  through  the  mouth,  where 
it  is  differently  modified  by  the  action  of  the  tongue,  which  is  either 
pushed  against  the  teeth,  or  upwards  towards  the  palate,  detaining 
it  in  its  passage,  or  permitting  it  to  flow  freely,  by  contracting  or 
dilating  the  mouth.  It  has  been  humorously  and  truly  remarked 
of  the  tongue,  that  it  is  the  only  muscle  under  the  control  of  the  will 
which  is  not  wearied  by  incessant  use. 


THE  BLOOD. 

Having  now  described  those  parts  of  the  human  body  on  which 
its  figure,  support,  strength,  motion,  sensibility,  &c.,  immediately 
depend  ;  we  next  come  to  those  which  are  intended  to  replace  the 
waste  of  the  machine,  and  to  supply  it  with  new  energies. 

Like  all  other  animal  matter,  the  human  body  suffers  a  constant 
change.  Life  itself  is  an  action  inducing  change,  which  ultimately 
leads  to  death.     This  change  is  continually  faking  place,  a  removal  of 
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the  old,  worn  out  particles,  and  an  incessant  deposition  of  new 
ones.  To  efTect  the  latter  purpose,  nutritious  matter  must  be 
lodged  in  the  animal  machine,  otherwise  it  will  speedily  wear 
down  and  run  into  dissolution.  We  therefore  find  it  supplied  with 
a  rich  store  of  a  nutritious  fluid,  fine  enough  to  penetrate  its 
minutest  parts,  and  constantly  circulating  through  the  whole  machine. 

This  fluid,  called  blood,  is  of  a  rich  and  beautiful  color,  vermillion 
in  the  arteries,  but  modena  red  in  the  veins,  and  black,  or  almost  so, 
at  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  In  various  individuals,  but  much  more 
80  in  diflerent  animals,  it  varies  with  their  function  and  manner  of 
life.  It  is  more  or  less  perfect  in  quadrupeds,  in  birds,  in  fishes,  and 
in  insects.  It  is  thick  or  thin,  has  gross  particles  or  small,  is  red  or 
pale,  hot  or  cold ;  and  the  last  circumstance  is  so  striking,  as  to 
have  led  to  a  division  of  animals  into  those  of  hot  and  cold  blood. 

Blood  recently  drawn  firom  a  vein  into  a  basin,  would  seem  to  be 
,  a  homogeneous  red  fluid  ;  but  when  suffered  to  rest,  it  soon  coagulates 
and  divides  into  two  parts,  viz.,  a  red  clot  or  cake,  and  liie  transparent 
serum  or  water  in  which  it  floats.  The  former  may  be  again  divided 
by  washing  away  the  red  particles,  when  a  pure  and  white  coagulum 
only  will  remain. 

In  the  blood  of  all  animals,  even  in  colorless  insects,  globular 
particles  are  found ;  in  white  ones  they  are  white ;  in  those  which 
are  green  they  are  green  also,  but  in  most  insects  they  are  transpar- 
ent. These  red  globules  are  easily  seen  in  the  human  blood  by  the 
help  of  a  simple  lens ;  they  are  larger  in  the  foetus  than  in  a  grown 
animal,  and  also  vary  in  size  in  different  creatures.  In  the  skate 
the  red  globules  are  much  larger,  but  in  the  ox  smaller  than  they  are 
in  man.  Fish  have  large  globules,  serpent^  smaller  ones,  and  man 
smaller  still.  In  man  the  diameter  of  each  globule  is  much  less  than 
the  three  thousandth  part  of  an  inch.  Their  quantity,  in  regard  to 
the  whole  mass,  varies  so  much,  that  the  appearance  of  the  blood  is 
a  real  index  to  the  state  of  the  constitution.  In  some  diseases 
attended  with  wealcness,  the  blood  is  poor  and  colorless.  In  health 
and  strength  it  is  rich  and  florid.  By  labor  the  red  particles  may  be 
increased  in  a  wonderful  degree  ;  in  hard  working  men  they  abound. 
They  may  be  accumulated  by  exercise  into  particular  parts,  as  in  the 
wings  of  moor-fowl  or  pigeons,  and  in  the  legs  of  common  hens. 
The  wings  of  the  latter  being  rarely  used,  the  muscles  which  move 
them  contain  but  few  red  globules,  and  are  of  a  paler  tint.  The 
color  of  the  flesh  of  animals  is  altogether  derived  from  these  particles, 
and  if  they  are  removed  by  )*epeated  bleedings,  it  becomes  unnatu- 
rally white.  This  effect  of  bleeding  is  well  known  to  the  feeders 
of  calves.     The  uses  of  the  red  particles  are  not  ascertained ;  but 


tiieir  color  depends  upon  the  action  of  the  air  in  respiratioi 
ure  found  to  contain  some  iron  in  their  composition. 

The  blood  contains  various  saline  particles,  and  the  earth  which 
assists  in  forming  bones;  but  of  its  other  properties,  and  more 
particularly  those  which  are  derived  from  the  air  in  respiration,  we 
defer  speaking  till  we  shall  have  occasion  to  view  the  nature  of  this 
fluid,  and  its  influences  on  the  animal  body.  We  shall  now  describe 
(hose  parts  which  throw  the  blood  into  motion,  sustain  its  constant 
circulation  throughout  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  and  which  separate 
various  fluids  of  different  properties  &om  the  blood. 


THE  ORG.^NS  OF  CIRCULATION. 
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THE  HEART." 

This  organ  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  human  body, 
occupying  a  place  in  the  chest  rather  to  the  left  of  the  centre  of  this 
cavity,  and  lying  immediately  upon  the  diaphragm  or  muscle  dividing 
tha  chest  from  the  cavity  below,  with  its  apex  or  point  inclining 
towards  the  bony  extremity  of  the  sixth  rib  of  the  left  side,  and 
against  which  it  may  sometimes  be  felt  to  strike.  In  this  situation 
the  heart  is  sustained  by  the  large  blood-vessels  which  originate  from 
its  base ;  but  its  point  is  entirely  free,  and  it  is  surrounded  by  a 
strong  membranous  bag  or  purse,  which  is  firndy  fastened  to  these 
vessels,  and  to  the  diaphragm.  It  serves  to  preserve  the  moisture  of 
its  surface,  by  constantly  exuding  a  fine  thin  lubricating  fluid,  and 
thus  lessens  its  friction  with  the  parts  in  contact  with  it ;  at  the  same 
time  that  it  supports  the  heart  itself  when  under  violent  action. 

The  heart  consists  of  four  cavities  or  chambers  for  receiving  the 
blood,  ajid  for  giving  it  a  fresh  impulse.  Two  of  these  cavities  are 
on  each  side,  and  communicate  with  each  other  by  an  opening 
through  the  partition  which  divides  them  ;  but  they  are  totally  dis- 
tinct fixim  the  cavities  on  the  other  side,  although  they  correspond 
with  them  in  shape,  structure,  and  use.  The  heart  may  be  said, 
therefore,  to  consist  of  two  distinct  organs ;  the  one  on  the  right 
for  sustaining  the  circulation  through  the  lungs,  and  the  other  on 
Hie  left  for  impelling  it  through  the  rest  of  the  body.  The  first  cavity 
on  the  right  side  of  the  heart  is  called  its  auricle,  and  receives  the 
minatioos  of  two  large  veins  which  reconvoy  the  blood  returning 
Uie  fruDlL-'piece  with  explanntiiiiia. 
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from  all  parts  of  the  body  to  the  heart.  This  cavity  may  be  viewed 
as  a  reservoir  for  the  retaming  blood,  which  it  discharges  into  the 
otiier  cavity  of  the  same  side,  called  the  right  ventricle.  The  opening 
into  the  ventricle  is  closed  by  a  valve,  which  is  so  contrived  as  to 
admit  the  blood,  but  to  prevent  its  return.  The  ventricle  has  another 
opening  leading  from  it  into  an  artery,  and  the  right  ventricle,  when 
filled  with  blood  from  the  auricle,  contracts  and  forces  it  into  the 
artery  of  the  lungs ;  and  (that  it  may  be  able  to  propel  the  blood  with 
sufficient  force  into  this  tube)  it  is  constructed  of  greater  strength 
than  the  auricle,  having  its  walls  firmly  supported  by  fieshy  columns, 
which  extend  across  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle,  and  connect  its 
opposite  sides  togethepi  There  are  valves  also  situated  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  artery  of  the  lungs,  and  for  the  same  use  as  in  the 
auricle,  viz.,  to  prevent  the  blood  from  returning  into  the  cavity, 
whence  it  had  just  been  expelled. 

This  description  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  will  suffice  for  that 
of  the  left;  both  being  constructed  nearly  in  the  same  manner, 
having  corresponding  cavities  or  chambers,  €Uid  for  similar  purposes. 
But  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  as  the  right  auricle  receives  the 
blood  returned  to  the  heart  from  all  the  parts  of  the  body  ;  and  the 
ventricle  of  the  same  side  propels  it  into  the  vessels  of  the  lungs ;  so 
the  auricle  on  the  left  side  of  the  heart  receives  this  blood  from  the 
lungs,  by  four  veins  which  open  into  it,  while  it  is  the  office  of  the 
left  ventricle  to  force  it  into  a  new  circulation  along  the  extent  of 
the  whole  body.  The  left  ventricle  is  stronger  than  the  right,  be- 
cause it  has  a  greater  resistance  to  overcome. 

The  substance  of  the  heart  is  muscular,  being  composed  of  red 
and  elastic  fibres,  similar  to  those  which  constitute  the  other  muscles 
of  the  body ;  but  so  arranged  as  to  admit  of  contraction  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  with  such  a  peculiar  modification  of  the  excitable  principle 
as  to  be  contracted  and  dilated  alternately  through  the  whole  of  life ; 
so  that  the  circulation  never  ceases.  The  heart,  in  fact,  possesses  the 
contractile  power  in  a  higher  degree  than  any  other  muscle.  It  is 
called  into  action  partly  by  the  mechanical  distension  of  the  blood) 
although  principally,  no  doubt,  by  its  peculiar  qualities  as  a  stimulus. 
The  auricles  of  each  side  are  filled  at  the  same  instant,  while  the 
ventricles  are  at  the  same  time  emptying  themselves.  The  right 
auricle,  when  filled,  contracts,  and  urges  the  blood  onward  into  the 
now  relaxed  ventricle ;  the  last,  when  distended,  contracts  in  its  turn  ; 
the  flaps  of  the  valves  are  thrown  back,  and  close  the  opening  into 
the  auricle,  and  the  blood  has  no  other  outlet  but  into  the  pulmonary 
artery,  which  leads  to  the  lungs ;  where  it  is  to  be  changed  in  its 
color  and  other  properties.     The  artery  is  now  dilated,  its  valves  are 
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instantly  closed,  and  prevent  the  return  of  the  blood  into  tha  ventri- 
oie.  Then  the  art«ry  contracts,  and  iin])els  its  contents  onward,  to  . 
niake  way  for  a  new  wave  of  blood.  During  this  time  correspnnding 
motion?  take  place  in  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  with  this  difference 
only,  that  the  left  ventricle  forces  the  blood  into  the  aorta,  or  groat 
artery  of  the  body,  after  it  has  undergone  its  due  changes  in  the  lungs, 
tbrotigh  which  it  was  circulated  by  the  force  of  the  right  ventricle. 

It  is  observable,  that  this  motion  of  the  heart  not  only  survives 
that  of  the  organs  of  voluntary  motion,  but  continues  a  considerable 
time  even  after  it  is  separated  from  the  body.  Nay,  after  it  has 
ooased  to  palpitate,  yet  it^  contraction  and  dilatation  may,  by  the 
application  of  stimuli,  be  alternately  renewed  and  continued  some 
time  longer.  Hence  in  drowning  and  suffocation,  though  the  pulse 
be  imperceptible,  and  life  apparently  extinguished,  the  heart  atill 
preserves  this  latent  power,  or  susceptibility  of  motion ;  for  though 
unable  to  propel  the  blood  through  the  vessels  of  the  body,  it  needs 
only  to  be  excited  by  suitable  stimuli  to  renew  its  action.  In  the 
first  rudiments  of  life,  even  before  the  brain  is  formed,  a  pulsating 
point  or  spot  shews  the  embryo  heart  in  miniature,  and  marks  its 
primeval  irritability,  as  a  sure  pledge  of  vitality.  The  heart  of  the 
cliick  begins  to  move  before  we  can  presume  that  there  is  any  organ 
for  distributing  the  nervous  power.  The  palpitating  point  is  the 
heart  of  the  chick,  and  it  is  seen  beating  while  its  body  is  but  a  rude, 
unformed,  and  gelatinous  mass. 

.-Vs  this  singular  organ  exhibits  irritability  the  first,  so  it  never 
relinquishes  it  till  Ihe  last,  and  may  therefore  be  considered  as  the 
first  part  of  the  animal  which  lives,  and  the  last  which  dies. 

In  animals  with  oold  blood,  this  irritability  is  very  great,  and  oon- 
tinnes  a  long  while.  The  heart  of  a  viper  will  palpitate  when 
taken  from  the  body,  twenty-four  hours  ;  and  that  of  a  turtle,  thirty, 
or  lunger.  In  the  warm  blooded  animals,  it  moves  till  the  fat  is  ren- 
demd  stiff  by  the  cold,  when  the  motions  of  the  heart  and  all  the 
other  muscle^s  commonly  cease. 


THE    ARTE  HIES. 

Prom  the  ventricles  of  the  heart  arise  two  large  elastic  tubes, 
colled  arteries,  which  afterwards  divide  like  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  into 
innumerable  branches.  The  one  commencing  at  the  right  side  of  the 
heart,  conveys  the  blood  to  the  lungs,  while  that  which  is  continued 
from  the  left  ventricle,  carries  it  to  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body. 
The  arteries  are  composed  of  three  membranes  called  coats,  an  exter- 
nal ooa(^  a  middle  coat,  which  is  muscular,  and  an  inner  one,  which 
ia  smooth.     They  partake  of  the  nature  and  action  of  the  heart,  for 
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being  dilated  and  irritated  by  the  blood  impelled  into  them  from  the 
heart,  they  contract,  by  means  of  their  muscular  coat,  upon  this 
blood,  and  thus  propel  it  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  for  their  nutrition, 
and  the  various  secretions.  This  dilatation  and  contraction  is  called 
the  pulse,  and  is  perceptible  in  the  trunks  and  branches  of  the  arteries, 
but  not  in  their  minute  ramifications,  except  when  inflammation 
is  going  on. 

THE    VEINS. 

The  blood,  having  been  conveyed  by  the  arteries,  even  to  the 
extreme  parts  of  the  body,  for  its  nourishment  and  repair,  the  sur- 
plus is  carefully  returned  to  the  heart  and  lungs,  to  be  prepared  for 
a  new  circulation;  and  for  this  purpose  are  the  veins  provided. 
They  commence  from,  or  rather  are  continuous  with  the  minute 
arteries,  and  as  they  approach  the  heart,  they  run  into  larger  but 
fewer  tubes,  till  at  last  they  terminate  in  it  by  six  great  trunks. 
Two  of  them  empty  their  contents  into  the  right  auricle ;  the  one 
oollecting  the  blood  from  the  vessels  of  the  head  and  the  uppe^  extre- 
mities, while  the  other  ascends  with  it  irom  the  lower  parts  of  the 
frame.  These  are  loaded  with  venous  blood;  but  the  remaining 
four  veins  pour  the  blood  from  the  lungs  into  the  left  auricle  ;  it  is 
now  changed  into  a  bright  red  color,  and  is  called  arterial  blood, 
because  it  has  the  appearance  with  which  it  is  always  found  in 
arteries ;  so  that  in  the  lungs  the  office  of  the  arteries  and  veins  is 
transposed ;  the  former  conveying  venous  blood,  while  the  latter  are 
filled  with  arterial  blood. 

The  continuation  of  the  extreme  branches  of  the  arteries  to  those 
of  the  veins,  resembles  two  trees  united  to  each  other  at  their  tops, 
while  their  trunks  are  so  disposed  as  to  terminate  in  a  common  point, 
the  heart ;  and  if  we  suppose  that  both  these  trunks  and  their  rami- 
fications are  hollow,  and  that  a  fluid  is  incessantly  circulating  through 
them,  by  entering  into  one  of  these  trunks,  and  returning  through 
the  other,  we  can  conceive  how  the  blood  is  circulated  through  the 
human  body. 

The  veins  do  not  pulsate,  like  the  arteries.  The  blood  which  they 
receive  from  those  vessels  flows  through  them  very  slowly,  and  is 
conveyed  back  to  the  heart  by  the  current  of  blood  from  the  arteries, 
and  the  contraction  of  the  muscles,  among  which  they  ramify.  It  is 
prevented  from  flowing  backwards  in  the  veins  by  valves,  which  con- 
stitute one  of  the  great  distinctions  between  these  vessels  and  the 
arteries.  The  valves  are  formed  by  the  innermost  membrane  of  the 
vein  rising  up  in  a  fold  into  the  cavity  of  the  vessel,  like  a  curtain, 
and  stretching  itself  along  the  vein  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  crescent, 
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which  permits  the  blood  to  flow  od  towards  the  heart,  but  imme- 
diately stops  it  if  attempting  to  flow  back. 

The  absorbents  are  thin  and  pellucid  vessels  ariaiug  from  the 
various  surfaces  of  the  body,  and  running  to  a  common  trunk  or 
tube,  called  the  thoracic  duct,  because  it  lies  principally  in  the  thorax 
or  chest,  which  empties  itself  into  a  vein  a  little  before  it  comes  to 
the  heart.  They  are  distinguished  into  two  kinds,  the  lacteals  and 
the  lymphatics;  the  former  absorb  the  nutriment  from  the  intestines, 
and  convey  it  by  the  thoracic  duct  into  the  ctrculation,  while  the 
latter  vessels  take  up  the  colorless  fluid,  called  lymph,  (whence 
they  receive  their  name)  and  convey  it  from  all  the  parts  of  the 
bo<!y  to  the  same  point.  Thus  the  parts  of  the  blood  which 
either  from  their  thin,  oily,  or  nutritive  qualities,  had  been  suparated 
from  the  rod,  circulating  mass,  and  thrown  out  by  the  secreting 
or  exhaling  arteries,  are  absorbed,  after  having  performed  their  various 
uses,  and  are  again  conducted  by  the  lymphatic  vessels  back  info 
the  circulation  to  mix  with  the  blood ;  and  the  tacteala,  or  absorb- 
ing vessels  of  the  intestines,  drink  Dp  the  milky  fluid  formed  from 
our  food,  and  carry  it  to  the  heart  and  lungs  to  be  changed  into 
blood, 

HnnoB  wa  see  that  absorption  is  a  function  necessary  to  the 
circntalion,  and  highly  essential  to  life.  It  completes  the  circle  in 
which  our  fluids  move,  and  supplies  the  constantly  decreasing  blood 
with  new  parts.  But  there  are  other  purpose.3,  which  this  curious 
and  beautiful  operation  of  our  frame  accomplishes.  The  skin  is  full 
of  small  pores  which  are  the  months  of  lymphatic  vessels.  Through 
these  are  absorbed  properties  from  the  surrounding  bodies,  as  from 
the  air,  water,  or  such  substances  as  may  be  in  contact  with  the 
skin,  and  are  thence  conveyed  into  the  system  for  its  refreshment,  or 
core ;  for  instance,  medicines  rubbed  on  the  skin  enter  the  body,  and 
aflect  the  frame. 

But  a  grand,  constant,  and  universal  agency  of  our  lymphatio 
system,  is  tiie  removal  of  old,  useless,  and  worn  out  parts,  and  the 
making  room  for  new  ones.  This  astonishing  power  of  our  frame  to 
change  its  withered,  for  sound,  healthy  particles,  is  not  confined  to 
any  one  part  or  organ  of  the  body,  but  is  possessed  by  all.  Delicate 
membranes,  and  strong  tendons,  tlie  soft  moving  muscle,  and  the 
hard,  solid,  inactive  bone,  are  all  acted  upon  by  these  modellers  of 
our  frame,  throw  off  the  old  exhausted  particles  of  which  they  were 
oomposetl,  and  acquire  fresh  ones.  By  this  constant  and  general 
renovation  of  all  its  parts,  whii^h  endures  through  life,  are  the  health 
and  vigor  of  the  whole  body  preserved. 

Absorption  also  helps  to  remove  those  injuries  which  happen  to 
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the  frame  by  accidents.  If  a  tumor  arises  from  a  blow,  the  absorb- 
ents will  soon  begin  to  act,  and  eventually  remove  the  swelling.  A 
fluid  poured  from  its  ruptured  vessel  will  be  absorbed  by  the  lympha- 
tics, and  carried  again  into  the  circulation.  Even  parts  of  the  body 
which  are  diseased,  or  have  their  organization  destroyed,  and  are 
consequently  unable  to  perform  their  frmctions,  will  have  their  dead 
particles  carried  oflf  by  absorption,  and  room  made  for  fresh,  healthy 
depositions.  The  black  or  greenish  spot  which  is  left  by  a  bruise,  is 
owing  to  blood  having  exuded  from  a  ruptured  blood-vessel.  Its 
disappearance  is  the  effect  of  the  action  of  the  absorbents,  which  is 
at  all  times,  and  in  a  similar  degree,  operating  in  every  part  of  our 
body,  but  not  equally  obviously.  According  to  the  proportion  which 
the  action  of  the  absorbing  vessels  bears  to  that  of  the  arteries,  by 
which  fresh  supplies  of  nourishment  are  brought  to  all  parts,  will  the 
size  of  the  body  depend.  Hence  in  youth  the  absorbents  depositing 
more  nutritious  matter  than  the  arteriQ^  convey  away,  the  frame 
grows  and  expands.  In  middle  age  there  beiog  a  balance  between 
the  actions  of  the  two  systems  of  vessels,  no  change  can  take 
place  ;  but  the  absorption  being  greater  in  old  age  than  the  nu- 
tritious action  of  the  arteries,  (now  declining  agreeable  to  the 
course  of  nature)  the  body  shrinks  from  its  usual  dimensions,  the 
limbs  become  wasted  and  shriveled,  and  the  whole  frame  totters 
towards  the  grave. 

The  absorbents  are  frill  of  valves  like  the  veins,  for  preventing 
the  flowing  back  of  the  lymph ;  and  the  power  by  which  they  drink 
up  this  fluid,  and  with  it  the  decayed  and  dissolved  solids  of  the 
body,  is  supposed  to  depend  principally  on  their  muscular  structure  ; 
the  mouths  of  these  vessels  being  filled  with  the  particles  of  the  fluid, 
their  coats  contract,  and  their  contents  being  pressed  upon  at  the 
sides,  and  prevented  from  returning  by  the  valves,  are  necessarily 
propelled  towards  the  termination  of  the  absorbents  in  the  veins, 
there  to  be  mixed  with  the  blood. 

THE  OLANDS. 

These  organs  are  designed  to  separate  various  substances  from 
tiie  blood,  and  are  situated  in  different  parts  of  the  body.  They  differ 
in  size,  shape,  and  construction,  according  to  the  peculiar  kind  and 
quantity  of  fluid  which  is  meant  to  be  separated  from  the  mass  of 
blood.  Thus  while  some  are  of  a  small  and  roundish  figure,  others 
are  much  larger  and  variously  formed.  Each  of  the  small  glands 
consists,  first  of  an  artery  for  supplying  the  gland  with  blood,  and 
also  for  separating,  by  the  peculiar  disposition  of  its  extremity,  a 
particular  kind  of  fluid  from  this  blood  ;  next  of  an  excretory  duct 
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which  goes  out  of  the  gland,  and  conveys  thence  the  secreted 
f  the  contractility  of  its  coats;  and  lastly,  of  a  vein  fur 
returning  to  the  circulation,  the  blood  remaining  after  the  secretion 
has  been  accomplished. 

Of  this  simple  kind  are  most  of  those  little  glands,  which  art) 
found  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  body,  as  under  the  skin,  in  the  mouth, 
nose,  eye,  &ic.  and  which,  by  secreting  an  oily  or  mucilaginous  fluid 
from  the  blood,  keep  the  parts  on  which  they  lie  constantly  moist, 
prevent  friction,  defend  them  from  the  air,  and  from  the  floating 
particles  which  it  may  contain.  That  the  vessels  necessary  to  effect 
secretion  may  not  be  ext«nded  into  long  and  inconvenient  lines,  they 
are  skilfully  coiled  int^i  a  small  space,  and  connected  together  by 
cellular  substance,  and  assume  the  roundish  and  even  appearance, 
which  those  Uttle  glands  exhibit. 

The  large  glands  consist  principally  of  an  aggregation  of  the  small 
ones,  but  have  the  following  peculiarities  of  general  structure ;  1st, 
all  the  arterial  branches  which  bring  the  blood  to  the  gland,  and 
afterwards  become  the  organs  of  secretion,  arise  from  one  great  trunk, 
which  does  not  divide  till  it  has  reached  the  body  of  the  gland  ;  2nd, 
the  excretory  ducts  of  the  various  small  glands,  composing  the  great 
one,  all  run  to  unite  into  one  large,  common  tube  or  canal  for  con- 
veying away  the  collected  secretions  of  the  litlle  glands  ;  and  3rd, 
the  brunches  of  the  veins,  corresponding  with  those  of  the  artery,  all 
pour  their  blood  into  one  great  trunk,  by  which  it  ts  returned  into  the 
circulation. 

This  process  of  separating  various  bodies  from  the  mass  of  blood 
is  termed  secretion,  and  it  is  a  most  important  function;  for  every 
animal  production  is  a  secretion,  whether  there  be  a  complicated 
apparatus  for  forming  it  or  not.  Thus  bone,  flesh,  fat,  skin,  &c,  are 
as  strictly  secretitlous  as  the  urine,  the  bile,  or  the  tears ;  only  that 
in  the  latter  case,  for  the  sake  of  compactness,  or  because  the  secretion 
was  wanted  in  one  spot  for  a  specific  purpose,  the  apjiaratus  for 
producing  it  is  limited ;  while  in  the  other  instances,  the  substances 
are  formtMl  in  many  parts  of  the  body. 

The  term  gland  has  been  confined  to  the  congeries  of  vessels,  i:o. 
described ;  but  as  we  have  seen  parts  the  least  peculiar  in  their 
:tnre  perform  the  functions  of  a  gland. 

In  general  the  substances  they  secrete  are  of  immediate  use  in 
le  animal  system,  and  are  so  either  constantly  or  occasionally.  In 
the  latter  case,  a  rejwrvoir  is  attached  to  the  gland  in  which  the 
secretion  is  accumulated  till  it  is  wanted. 

There  are  other  secretions  which  separate  useless  or  noxious 
bodies  from  the  blood  ;  these  are  tehned  excretions ;  such  are  the 
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urine,  the  perspirable  matter,  and  some  others.     They  are  the  vehicles 
by  which  worn  out  particles  are  removed,  as  well  as  noxious  ones. 

The  manner  in  which  the  glands  effect  secretion  is  wholly  un- 
known. They  are  composed  of  similar  vessels,  have  a  common  fluid 
to  secrete  firom,  and  still  they  separate  substances  wholly  difiering 
from  each  other  and  from  the  blood. 

Their  mechanism  is  too  minute  for  our  inspection ;  and  it  never 
will  be  in  our  power  to  examine  the  machine  when  at  work ;  all  our 
observations  must,  therefore,  be  confined  to  the  dead  body.  Hence 
we  have  little  hope  of  penetrating  this  mysterious  process,  although 
we  may  conceive  in  general,  that  vessels  of  different  sizes,  lengths, 
convolutions,  and  angles  of  separation  from  their  trunks,  will  be  fitted 
to  deposite  different  compounds.  In  truth  the  body  is  a  complicated 
laboratory,  where  changes  are  incessantly  taking  place,  partly  chemi- 
cal, and  partly  otherwise. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  CIRCULATION. 

The  celebrated  Harvey  was  the  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood.  ^^  Seeing,"  says  he, ''  that  the  blood  passed  from  the  arteries 
in  abundance  into  the  veins,  unless  these  were  to  empty  themselves, 
and  the  others  to  be  refilled,  that  ruptures  of  vessels  every  where 
would  take  place,  which  does  not  happen,  I  began  to  conjecture  there 
must  be  a  circular  motion  of  the  blood ;  but  this  doctrine  was  so 
new  and  unheard  of,  that  I  feared  much  detriment  might  arise  from 
the  envy  of  some,  and  that  a  number  would  take  part  against  me,  so 
much  does  custom  and  doctrine  once  received,  and  deeply  rooted, 
pervert  the  judgment.  However,  my  resolution  was  bent  to  set  this 
doctrine  forth,  trusting  in  the  candor  of  those  who  love  and  search 
after  truth." 

No  sooner  had  he  published  his  discovery  of  the  blood's  circulation, 
than  prejudice  assailed  him.  Few  physicians,  and  none  passed  the 
age  of  forty,  believed  his  doctrine,  which  they  stigmatised  as  an 
heretical  innovation  in  philosophy  and  physic.  Even  his  practice 
began  to  decline.  But  he  had  the  happiness  to  outlive  the  clamors 
of  ignorance,  envy,  and  prejudice.  Professional  men  were  at  last 
ashamed  to  own  that  they  had  ever  disbelieved  his  doctrine,  which 
was  essentially  the  same  as  that  which  we  have  previously  described. 

The  circulation  of  the  blood  can  be  easily  seen,  by  the  help  of  a 
microscope,  in  the  bodies  of  different  creatures,  which  are  either 
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rhoUy,  or  in  part  transparent ;  arid  the  observations  made  by  this 
are  preferable  to  any  others  we  can  make,  since,  in  dissections, 
'^te  animal  is  in  a  state  of  pain,  or  dying ;  whereas  in  animals 
f^wed  in  the  other  mode,  all  is  left  in  its  usual  course,  and  we  see 
•irbat  nature  does  in  her  own  undisturbed  method.  The  tail  of  the 
iwt,  nr  water-lizard,  affords  a  vi^iry  entertaining  prospect  of  the  cir- 
Onlation  of  the  blood,  through  almost  numberless  small  vessels.  But 
object  shows  it  so  well  as  one  of  those  animals  while  so  young 
as  not  to  be  above  an  inch  long ;  for  then  the  whole  body  is  so  very 
transparent,  that  the  circulation  may  be  seen,  in  every  part  of  it,  as 
well  as  in  the  tail;  and  in  these  subjects  nothing  is  more  beautiful 
than  the  course  of  the  blood  to  and  from  the  toes,  where  it  may  be 
traced  all  the  way  with  great  ease.  Near  the  head  there  are  also 
found  three  small  fins,  which  afford  a  very  clear  view  of  the  circula- 
ting blood.  These  are  all  divided  like  the  leaves  of  the  poly- 
pody ;•  and,  in  every  one  of  their  branches,  the  blood  may  be  very 
eocnrately  traced,  running  to  the  end  through  the  artery,  and  then 
returning  back  again  by  a  vein  of  the  same  size.  Ah  the  vessels  are 
iry  numerous  and  large  in  this  part,  when  the  third  or  fourth  mag- 
ler  is  used,  there  are  sometimes  seen  thirty  or  forty  channels  at 
The  large  size  of  the  globules  of  blood  in  the  newt,  and  their 
less  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  aerum,  renders  them  partic* 
ly  distinct;  and  we  remark  that  their  figure,  as  they  are 
protruded  through  the  vessels,  changes  in  a  very  surprising  manner. 
The  impetus,  occasioning  the  circulation,  is  great  enough  in  some 
animals  to  raise  the  blood  six,  seven,  or  eight  feet  high  from  the 
orifice  of  a  divided  artery ;  and  that  the  force  of  the  heart  must  be  very 
great,  appears  also  from  its  expelling  about  eight  pounds  and  twelve 
ounces  every  minute,  with  a  velocity  equal  to  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  feet  In  that  time,  besides  overcoming  a  great  resistance  in  dis- 
tending the  arteries.  The  space  of  time  wherein  the  whole  mass  may 
ordinarily  circulate,  is  not  ascertained.  Some  of  the  latest  writers 
however,  state  it  thus.  Supposing  the  heart  to  make  two  thousand 
pulses  in  an  hour,  and  that  at  every  pulse  there  is  expelled  an  ounce 
of  blood,  as  the  whole  mass  is  not  ordinarily  computed  to  exceed 
jfcwenty-fuur  pound;),  it  must  bo  circulated  seven  or  eight  times  in  the 
of  an  hour. 
Such  is  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  astonishing  arrange- 
mt  and  powers  of  its  organs.  Whether  we  consider  the  force 
which  they  exert,  their  never  wearying  action,  or  the  admirable  wis- 
dom with  which  they  are  disposed,  the  subject  forcibly  impresses  the 
Here  we  find  one  of  the  most  noticeable  and  peculiar  animal 
•  The  oommon  ftm. — Ed. 
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functions.  Far  less  magnificent  in  their  plans,  and  less  skillful  in 
their  execution,  hydraulics  offer  us  but  faint  analogies  with  it,  in 
those  machines,  by  means  of  which  water  is  distributed  into  every 
quarter  of  a  great  city.  Upon  the  whole  contrivance  of  the  circula- 
tion we  may  truly  say  that  the  Creator  has  impressed  distinctly 
his  own  signet. 


ORGANS  OF  RESPIRATION. 

We  will  now  consider  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  important 
functions  of  the  animal  body ;  upon  which  life  itself  immediately 
depends,  and  which  is  constantly  replenishing  all  its  springs.  Breath- 
ing, like  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  is  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  the  animal.  The  one  supplies  it  with  fresh  nutriment,  and  thus 
prevents  decay.  The  other  animates  the  whole  of  the  machine,  and 
invigorates  all  its  movements.  To  comprehend  this  function,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  extend  our  views  to  the  nature  and  properties  of  the 
air  engaged  in  respiration,  and  to  those  influences  which  it  has  upon 
the  animal  body.  We  here  describe  the  organs  of  respiration,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  performed  in  man,  and  in  other  creatures. 

THE  TRACHEA  OR  AIR-TUBE. 

The  trachea,  or  windpipe,  by  which  the  air  is  conveyed  from  the 
mouth  and  nostrils  into  the  lungs,  has  nearly  the  same  construction 
in  quadrupeds  as  in  man.  It  is  formed  of  cartilaginous  rings,  and 
an  elastic  ligamentous  membrane.  The  rings  are  intended  to  keep 
tiie  area  of  the  tube  constantly  open,  but  do  not  describe  a  circle ; 
the  back  part  of  the  windpipe,  or  that  side  of  it  which  lies  next  to 
the  canal  leading  from  the  mouth  into  the  stomach,  being  composed 
almost  wholly  of  the  elastic  membrane,  for  the  greater  convenience 
in  the  act  of  swallowing.  This  membrane  also  connects  the  cartil- 
aginous rings  together,  and  completes  the  sides  of  the  tube.  The 
upper  part  of  the  trachea,  as  we  have  before  observed,  is  peculiarly 
farmed  for  producing  the  voice,  and  has  a  small  thin  cartilage  placed 
over  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  which  occasionally  shuts  down,  and 
closes  the  passage  to  the  lungs,  as  in  swallowing.  From  this  part 
fhe  air-pipe  descends  along  the  fore-part  of  the  throat,  till  it  passes 
into  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  to  enter  the  lungs.  Its  internal  surface 
18  constantly  kept  moist,  and  defended  from  the  air  when  passing,  by 
a  mucus  which  is  poured  out  from  small  glands  every  where  strewed 
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oa  tin  membrane  lining  this  tnbe.     A  similar  muoua  lines  all  the 
psnages  which  lead  to  tho  internal  cavities  from  without. 

Wheo  the  air-pipe  has  nearly  reaehed  the  lungs,  it  divides  into 
two  great  branches.  One  of  these  goes  to  each  lung,  aJid  is  dis- 
tributvd  tlirough  the  whole  of  its  substance,  in  an  infinite  number  of 
rami6cations,  all  constructed  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  original 
tube,  till  they  become  very  minute  ;  when  instead  of  having  cartila- 
ginous rings,  they  are  found  to  be  wholly  membranous.  These 
small  branches  terminate  in  innumerable  cells,  which  communicate 
with  each  other,  and  give  the  lungs  the  appearance  of  a  hnney-oomb 
wbeo  its  substance  ia  cut  into,  particularly  iu  some  animals  where 
the  oelle  are  large ;  as  in  the  turtle. 

KxruaxTioH  or 


pjpa.  K*vt.  and  Li 


■  "We  have  already  observed  that  the  trunk  of  the  body  is  divided 
ito  two  great  cavities  by  the  diaphragm,  which  is  a  horizontal  (ieshy 
partition,  and  that  the  superior  cavity  is  called  tho  thorax  or  chest, 
and  contains  the  heart  and  organs  of  respiration.  This  cavity 
ia  again  divided  into  two  lesser  ones,  by  a  strong  mernbrannus 
partition,  which  runs  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  diaphragm, 
and  extends  from  the  back-bone  to  the  fore-part  of  the  chest.  It  ia 
oomposed  of  the  membranes  lining  the  two  cavities,  which  being 
applied  to  each  other  laterally,  like  two  bags,  form  a  partition  for 
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separating  and  sustaining  the  lungs,  and  for  preventing  them  from 
pressing  upon  each  other,  in  the  different  positiorts  of  the  bod  y .     The 
laminee  composing  this  partition  do  not  every  whore  adhere  together. 
At  the  lower  part  of  the  chest  they  recede  from  each  other,  to  make 
room  for  lodging  the  heart,  and  at  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity  they 
receive  between  them  a  gland  called  the  thymus,  the  use  of  which  in 
the  animal  economy  is  not  yet  ascertained.     The  internal  surface  of 
the  chest,  like  all  other  cavities,  is  kept  constantly  moist  and  smooth, 
for  the  greater  safety  of  the  delicate  organs  of  respiration,  by  means 
of  this  lining  membrane,  which  is  called  the  pleura,  and  which 
exudes  a  fine  watery  fluid,  preventing  friction  and  adhesion  of  the 
lungs  to  the  sides  of  the  chest. 

The  lungs  are  the  principal  organs  of  respiration.  They  are  two 
in  number,  one  occupying  the  right,  and  the  other  the  left  cavity  of 
the  chest ;  but  they  respire  by  one  common  tube,  the  windpipe. 
Their  texture,  as  may  be  seen  in  those  of  any  quadruped,  is  soft  and 
spongy,  being  composed  of  blood-vessels  branching  out  with  exquisite 
minuteness  upon  the  sides  of  the  air-cells.  They  are  united  into  a 
mass  of  cellular  membrane,  and  so  disposed,  that  the  blood  can  ex- 
tract irom  the  air  certain  properties  which  shall  be  hereafter  ex- 
plained. 

RESPIRATION. 

Respiration  consists  of  inspiration,  or  the  ingress  of  the  air  into 
the  lungs,  and  expiration,  or  the  egress  of  the  air  from  the  lungs ;  it 
commences  at  birth,  and  continues  through  life.  In  man  and  quad- 
rupeds it  is  performed  in  the  following  manner. 

The  diaphragm,  dividing  the  chest  froin  the  abdomen,  is  strong 
and  muscular,  and  oan  act  with  great  power  in  Enlarging  the  cavity 
of  the  chest.  It  is  convex  towards  the  lungs,  and  concave  below. 
When  it  contracts,  its  surface  becomes  nearly  flat,  and  of  course  the 
chest  is  deepened.  At  the  same  instant  the  intercostal  muscles  con- 
tract, and  raise  the  lower  ribs  which  are  moveable  towards  the  upper 
one  which  is  more  fixed.  When  the  ribs  are  raised,  they  are  so 
contrived  as  to  be  drawn  outwards,  and  the  cavity  of  the  chest  is 
dilated  laterally. 

Thus  we  see  that  when  we  inspire  the  chest  is  enlarged  in  all 
directions.  The  lungs  are  suspended  in  the  cavity,  and  follow  all  the 
motions  of  the  parts  which  enclose  them,  for  when  the  pressure  of  the 
ribs  is  removed,  the  air  they  contain  expands  by  its  elasticity,  and 
the  external  air  rushes  in  to  restore  the  balance.  The  lungs  are  now 
in  a  state  of  inspiration,  and  they  are  emptied  by  the  following 
process. 
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When  the  diaphragm  contracts,  it  would  lessen  the  abdominal 
paTity  as  much  as  it  enlarges  that  of  the  ohest,  if  its  loose  enclosure 
did  Dot  give  way  by  protruding. 

This  protrusion  of  the  belly  excites  the  abdominal  muscles  to  re- 
act. Their  contraction  pushes  up  the  now  relaxed  diaphragm  into 
the  chest,  and  as  they  are  attached  to  the  lower  edges  of  the  ribs, 
they  pull  them  down  with  groat  power,  and  thus  lessen  the  cavity  of 
the  chest.  The  lungs  are  compressed,  and  th«  air  which  they  had 
just  received  is  now  expelled.     This  is  espiration. 

It  is  pleasing  and  instructive  to  observe  this  admirable  alternation 
of  motion  by  which  the  mechanism  of  respiration  is  eflbcted.  The 
diaphragm  and  intercostal  muscles  co-operato  in  enlarging  the  chest; 
they  contract  and  are  relaxed  in  the  same  instant ;  while  the  ab- 
duniinal  muscles  seize,  as  it  were,  the  moment  of  their  relaxation  to 
counteract  their  motion,  and  to  diminish  the  size  of  the  ohest. 

Rtfspiratlon  is  performed  in  the  mode  above  described  ;  in  animals 
which  have  a  muscle,  the  diaphragm  is  for  this  specific  purpose. 
Breathing  is  essential  to  all  animals,  though  it  is  effected  variously  in 
different  creatures,  iu  correspondence  with  t^iat  indefinite  diversity  of 
forms,  and  of  habits,  with  which  animal  existence  is  endued. 
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or  Iba  abdotuQ,  an<]  ars,  piinDipgOlT,  Iba 
L,  ud  FuicTHi,  or  Snal  Brgad. 

THE  STOMACH. 

The  stomach  is  a  large  bag  or  pouch  for  receiving  the  food.  It  is 
^tuated  a  little  below  the  diaphragm,  and  has  two  muscular  tubes 
or  pipes  opening  into  it.  One  of  these,  leading  from  the  back  part  of 
the  mouth  down  through  the  chest  into  the  stomach,  opens  into  this 
organ  at  the  left  side.  This  tube  is  called  the  esophagus.  It  runs 
between  the  air-tube  and  the  spine,  and  convoys  the  food  from  the 
mouth  into  the  stomach.  From  the  right  orifice  of  the  stomach 
arises  the  other  tube,  intended  to  convey  away  the  food  after  a  certain 
time.  This  tube  constitutes  the  intestinal  canal,  and  will  be  more 
folly  explained.  The  stomach  is  a  highly  irritable  and  sensible 
oi^n,  having  numerous  muscular  fibres  entering  into  its  composition, 
ond  being  plentifully  supplied  with  nerves.  On  its  outside  it  is 
covered  by  a  membrane  called  peritoneum,  because  it  lines  the  abdo- 
men, and  oontaine  the  different  d  igestive  organs  within  its  fold.     This 
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membrane  not  only  sustains  those  organs  in  their  proper  situations, 
but  also  affords  a  fine  mucous  fluid  for  keeping  their  surfaces  con- 
stantly moist,  thua 
to  prevent  injuries 
which  would  other- 
»  arise  from  fric- 
tion.   From  the  !□'• 
i  ternal  surface  of  the 
I  stomach  there  is  a 
I  fluid  constantly  sc- 
I  creting,  called   the 
gastric  juice,  which 
has  the  peculiar  pro- 
perties of  dissolving 
and  attenuating  the 
food  before  it  passes 
into  the  intestines 

N  OP  PKJUKE  IV. 
I    Esd  ortilln. 


TUB   INTESTINES. 

The  intestines  are  a  long  membranous  and  muscular  canal,  which 
arises  from  the  right  orifice  of  the  stomach,  and  is  generally  five  or 
six  times  the  length  of  the  body,  formina;  many  circumvolutions  in 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  which  it  traverses  from  right  to  left,  and 
again  from  left  to  right.  Their  structure  is  not  unlike  that  of  the 
stomach,  being  composed  partly  of  muscular  and  nervous  fibres,  and 
possessin^.a  high  degree  of  irritability,  as  may  be  seen  by  their  worm- 
like motions,  even  out  of  the  body  after  death,  when  pricked  with  a 
needle,  or  otherwise  stimulated.  Soon  after  the  intestinal  canal  goes 
outfrom  the  stomach,  an  oblique  opening  maybe  perceived  by  which 
tile  fluids  from  the  pancreas  and  liver  are  poured  into  the  intestine 
for  the  purpose  of  mixing  with  the  food  as  it  passes  downwards. 
That  the  descent  of  the  aliment  may  not  be  too  rapid,  by  which  the 
body  would  be  deprived  of  a  supply  of  nutrition  sufficient  for  life 
and  health,  the  inner  coat  of  the  intestines  is  thrown  into  a  number 
of  plaits,  admirably  fitted  to  retard  the  prepress  of  food,  till  its 
Doorishing  properties  are  absorbed  by  the  proper  vessels.  The  whole 
internal  sur&oe  of  the  intestines  is  kept  constantly  moist  by  the 
discharge  of  a  mucous  fluid,  which  favors  the  proper  descent  of  the 
alimentary  pulp,  and  helps  to  seoure  these  organs  from  injury.  The 
intastineB  ajid  stomaoh  have  a  stmotnre  very  similar  to  each  other ; 
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ao  tiiat  the  description  of  one  applies  to  the  otJier  witli  sufficient 
nccaraioy  for  our  purposes. 

They  have  three  coats.  The  internal  one  has  been  described  as 
wecreting  a  defending  rauons.  Hero  open  into  the  cavity  of  the  intes- 
tines those  small  absorbing  vessels  which  talie  up  the  nutritive 
particles;  they  are  called  lacteals.  They  arise  from  the  upper 
Jnt4!stines  principally.  Next  to  this  is  the  muscular  coat,  the  fibres 
of  which  run  in  two  directions.  The  one  set  embraces  the  intestines 
a»  small  circular  bands,  or  nearly  so ;  and  their  purpose  is  obviously 
Ui  »horton,  by  their  contractions,  the  diameter  of  the  intestines. 
ttthcr  fibres  take  a  longitudinal  course  and  lessen  its  length.  The 
combined  action  of  these  hbres  produces  the  vermicular  or  worm-like 
motions,  and  propels  the  contents  of  the  intestines  downwards ;  as 
the  parts  are  stimulated  by  the  distention  of  the  food.  The  last  coat 
is  the  pcritonial,  or  investing  one ;  it  is  a  common  covering  to  all  the 
contents  of  the  abdomen  ;  which  it  at  the  same  time  lines.  To  cover 
the  int«stines  it  rises  double  from  the  spine,  to  which  it  is  attached. 
It  passes  some  distance  before  it  reaches  the  intestines.  These  it 
embraces  and  slings  in  its  ibid,  as  an  injured  arm  is  slung  firom  the 
shoulder.  Between  the  spine  and  the  intestines,  it  is  seen  like  a  thin 
and  transparent  membrane,  allowing  a  sufficient  motion  to  their 
dilfcrcnt  ctmvolutions,  without  permitting  them  to  become  coofused 
and  entangled. 

This  is  the  mesentery,  which  is  thus  found  to  be  a  double  mem- 
brane, including  between  its  laminfe  arteries  and  veins,  nerves  and 
lacteals,  branching  with  exquisite  minuteness  and  delicacy. 

THE    I.rVER. 

This  is  the  largest  gland  in  the  body,  of  a  dusky  red  color,  imme- 
diately situated  under  the  vaulted  cavity  of  the  diaphragm,  chiefly 
at  the  right  side,  but  having  the  thin  edge  of  its  left  lobe  laid  over 
the  right  side  of  the  stomach.  Anteriorly  it  is  convex.  Posteriorly 
it  is  ooncave.  It  is  very  thick  in  its  superior  part,  and  thin  in  ita 
inferior.  The  npper  side  adheres  to  the  diaphragm,  and  is  hxed  to 
this  and  to  the  breast-bone,  by  a  broad  suspending  ligament.  It  is 
also  tied  to  the  navel  by  a  ligament,  formerly  the  vein  by  which  the 
ftEtns  received  nourishment  from  the  mother. 

The  liver  secretes  a  dark-colored  fluid  called  bile.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  is  supplied  with  a  large  quantity  of  blood.  Host  of  the  veins 
of  the  other  viscera  of  the  abdomen,  instead  of  returning  their  blood 
to  the  heart,  agreeably  to  the  general  laws  of  circulation,  by  the 
gniat  returning  veins,  run  forward  towards  the  liver,  where  they 
unite  in  one  large  trunk,  called  vena  porta,  and  which  soon  after 
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enters  this  gland,  and  is  ramified  throughout  its  substance.  Here 
this  great  vein  performs  the  office  both  of  an  artery  and  a  vein ;  for 
like  the  latter  it  returns  the  blood  from  the  extremities  of  arteries, 
while  like  the  former,  (and  by  a  singular  exception,)  it  accomplishes 
secretion.  Besides  this  vena  porta,  which  furnishes  the  materials  for 
the  secretion  of  bile,  the  liver  has  an  artery  of  large  size,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  nutrition  to  the  organ  itself;  which,  it  would  seem,  could  not 
be  efiected  by  the  venous  blood  of  the  vena  porta. 

The  bile,  after  being  separated  from  the  mass  of  blood  in  the  liver, 
is  conveyed  by  very  minute  excretory  ducts  into  larger  ones,  which 
also  convey  it  into  one  great  duct  or  channel,  and  which,  as  we  before 
observed,  opens  into  the  intestines  not  far  firom  the  stomach.  There 
is  attached  to  the  Iqwer  part  of  the  liver,  a  little  membranous  bag, 
shaped  like  a  pear,  and  which  as  a  small  reservoir,  contains  a  por- 
tion of  the  bile  secreted  in  the  liver.  Its  neck  is  continued  in  the 
form  of  a  canal,  running  to  unite  with  that  of  the  liver,  when  both 
enter  the  intestine,  and  p9ur  in  their  contents  by  a  common  opening. 
With  respect  to  the  precise  use  of  the  bile  physiologists  are  not 
determined.  It  seems  to  perform  some  important  part  in  the  econo- 
my, and  especially  in  the  conversicm  of  food  into  chyle,  since  that 
fluid  is  jaot  separated  until  the  pulpy  contents  of  the  stomach  have 
been  mixed  with  "bile  and  the  pancreatic  juice.  It  certainly  stimu- 
lates the  intestines  to  act ;  for  when  the  entrance  of  bile  into  the 
intestines  is  prevented  by  gall  stones  or  any  other  obstructing  cause, 
the  bowels  are  costive.  We  know,  too,  that  many  of  our  diseases, 
particularly  those  which  we  experience  in  hot  climates,  arise  from 
derangements  of  this  organ. 

THE  PANCREAS. 

This  is  a  gland,  in  structure  similar  to  the  salivary  glands.  It  is 
placed  behind  the  bottom  of  the  stomach,  towards  the  first  vertebra 
of  the  loins,  with  one  end  pointing  towards  the  spleen,  and  its  other 
extremity  extending  forwards.  It  is  about  eight  inches  in  length, 
two  or  three  broad,  and  one  in  thickness;  has  a  yellowish  color, 
inclining  to  red,  and  secretes  a  fluid  resembling  the  saliva,  by  a  duct 
which  enters  the  intestine,  together  with  the  biliary  canal. 

THE  SPLEEN. 

The  spleen  is  situated  immediately  under  the  diaphragm,  above 
the  left  kidney,  and  between  the  stomach  and  ribs.  Its  use  is  un- 
known. So  unimportant,  however,  is  its  function  in  the  animal 
economy,  that  Cheselden  asserts  it  may  be  taken  from  dogs  without 
any  marked  inconvenience. 
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THE  OMENTUM  OR  CAWL. 

There  is  a  broad,  thin,  and  transparent  membrane  f 
the  inferior  border  of  the  stomach, 
aud  reaching  dow-n  as  far  as  the 
navel ;  it  is  every  where  double, 
cMUsisting  of  two  thin 
branes,  joined  by  cellular  t(;xturo,  * 
in  the  cells  of  which  great  quan- 
tities of  fat  are  sometimes  depo- 
sited. The  secretion  of  this  fat 
is  performed  in  the  most  simple 
manner.  The  fat  is  distributed 
very  unequally  in  tliis  membrane, 
it  being  in  irome  places  quite  thin 
and  transparent,  and  in  other  pla- 
ces above  an  inch  thick.  Thecawl 
of  calves  gives  a  beautiful  repre- 
sentation of  this  fact. 

The  use  of  the  cawl  is  princi- 
pally to  interpose  itself  between 
the  peritoneum,  the  intestines, 
and  the  stomach,  to  keep  all  these 
parts  moist,  warm,  slippery,  and 
ivent  their  adhes 

EXPLANATION  OF  FtOVKK 
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teeth  and  saliva,  passes  in  the  form  of  a  pulp  through  the  esophagus 
into  the  stomach.  Still  retaining  its  peculiar  properties,  the  food 
gently  irritates  the  inner  coat  of  this  organ,  and  occasions  a  contrac. 
tion  of  its  two  orifioes.  Thus  confined,  it  undergoes  a  constant 
agitation  by  means  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  of  the  diaphragm 
in  breathing,  and  by  the  motion  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  stomach 
itself.  By  these  continual  movements  every  part  of  the  food  is 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  gcwtric  juice,  which  has  the  power  (as 
water  dissolves  sugar)  of  farther  dissolving  it,  before  it  passes  into 
the  intestines.  During  this  operation,  mild  and  pleasing  sensations 
are  felt,  owing  to  the  gentle  stimulus  of  the  food  against  the  sensi- 
tive nerves  of  the  stomach,  and  the  increased  action  produced  in 
other  parts  by  the  ^presence  of  the  new  chyle.  To  the  irritation  of 
these  nerves,  by  the  gastric  juice  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  are  to 
be  attributed  those  sensations  of  hunger,  which  are  providently 
implanted  to  warn  us  that  the  stock  of  aliment  is  exhausted,  and 
that  the  system  needs  a  fresh  supply. 

CUYLIFICATION. 

The  aliment  having  remained  until  converted  into  a  pulp,  called 
chyme,  passes  out  by  the  right  orifice  of  the  stomach  into  the  in- 
testinal canal.  Here,  as  the  digested  food  passes  along  the  mouths 
of  the  ducts  opening  into  the  intestine  from  the  liver  and  pancreas,  it 
stimulates  those  ducts ;  the  chyme  receives  a  full  supply  of  bile  and 
saliva,  and  is  further  animalized  by  a  mucus  which  mingles  with  it 
from  innumerable  exhalent  arteries. 

Thus  diluted  and  mixed  with  juices,  the  chyme  is  in  part  changed 
in  the  small  intestines  into  a  milk-like  fluid,  called  chyle,  which  is 
separated  from  the  general  mass,  as  it  passes  slowly  along  the  intes- 
tinal tube,  where  this  milky  fluid  is  absorbed  by  numerous  small 
vessels  called  lacteals,  and  the  excrementitious  remains  are  carried 
down  the  canal,  to  be  discharged. 

COURSE  OF  THE  CHYLE  TO  BE  BRXED  WITH  THE  BLOOD. 

The  intestines,  as  we  have  observed,  are  generally  five  or  six 
times  the  length  of  the  body,  and  their  internal  surface  is  increased 
by  the  plaiting  of  its  internal  coat.  From  a  large  proportion  of  this 
great  surface  the  new  formed  chyle  is  constantly  absorbed  by  the 
lacteals,  which  are  minute,  transparent  vessels,  arising  in  infinite 
number  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  intestines. 

These  vessels  imbibe  their  chyle  by  absorption  ;  for  this  nutritious 
fluid  being  pressed  against  their  mouths,  in  the  various  motions  of 
the  intestine,  acts  as  a  stimulus,  when  these  delicate  and  highly 
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sensitive  organs  contract,  and  propel  the  fluid  forwards  beyond  the 
fiist  set  of  valves,  which  prevent  its  return.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, that  those  orifices  of  the  lacteala  act  by  some  otlier  power 
besidt^  capillary  attraction,  inasmuch  as  they  select  the  chyle  from 
the  rest  of  the  chyme,  and  do  nut  take  up  some  iluids  that  have  been 
introduced  into  the  intestines  for  the  purpose  of  experiment.  Thus 
the  lueteals  perform  absorption  in  the  same  manner  as  do  the  lym- 
phatics ;  nor  is  there  any  difference  in  the  construction  or  fiinctions 
of  tht-'se  vessels.  There  is  however  a  difference  in  the  color  of  the 
fluids  which  they  convey. 

From  the  intestines  the  lacteal  vessels  convey  the  chyle  along  the 
membrane  called  mesentery,  which  extends  from  the  intestine  to  the 
spine,  to  sustain  the  former  in  its  proper  place.  Haia  they  may  be 
easily  seen  in  an  animal  killed  two  or  three  hours  after  feeding,  for 
then  they  are  distended  with  the  new,  white  chyle,  which  is  going 
forwards  into  the  circulation.  Passing  through  this  membrane,  the 
laeteals  run  onwards  to  the  thoracic  duct.  Into  this  duct  the  lacteals 
empty  tlieir  contents.  Soon  after,  mixing  with  the  lymph,  conveyed 
to  this  tube  from  the  various  parts  of  the  body,  both  fluids  are  carried 
along  the  thoracic  duct  to  its  opening  into  the  vein,  and  there  are 
poured  t<^ether  into  the  circulation.  Before  it  reaches  the  thoracic 
duot,  the  chyle  enters  one  or  more  glands,  where  it  undergoes  some 
unknown  change.  These  glands  are  attached  to  every  part  of  the 
absorlient  system ;  more  especially  to  the  lacteals.  They  are  very 
numerous  at  tlie  root  of  the  mesentery. 

The  chyle  now  mixing  with  the  blood  becomes  soon  assimilated. 
From  the  vein  where  it  enters,  it  is  carried  directly  to  the  right  side 
of  the  heart,  whonoe  it  is  propelled  into  the  lungs,  to  imbibe  the 
oxygen  or  vital  portion  of  the  atmospheric  air,  and  to  part  with  some 
of  its  (>arbon  ;  returning  to  the  heart  again,  now  formed  into  perfect 
blood,  it  is  forced  by  the  left  side  of  this  orgao  along  the  arterial  tabes, 
to  distribute  life  and  health  to  every  part. 


THE  KIDNEVS. 


There  are  two  glandular  bodies,  situated  in  the  loins,  contiguous 
to  the  two  last  short  ribs,  and  lying  close  to  the  spine ;  the  right 
under  the  liver,  and  the  left  under  the  spleen.  They  are  enveloped 
io  the  lining  membrane  of  the  abdomen,  as  are  the  other  contents  of 
this  great  cavity,  and  are  retained  in  their  position  partly  by  this, 
and  partly  by  the  blood  vessel.i  which  run  between  them  and  the 
great  artery  and  vein  of  the  body. 

In  each  kidney  three  kinds  of  substance  may  be  distinguished. 
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The  outer  part  is  glandular,  beyond  this  is  tubular,  and  the  inner 
pert  is  papillary  or  membranous^ 

The  kidneys  drain  the  system  of  its  redundant  water.  For  this 
purpose  a  considerable  portion  of  the  blood  is  constantly  passing  into 
each  kidney  by  an  arterial  branch,  which  runs  directly  from  the 
aorta  or  main  artery  of  the  body  into  this  organ.  Here,  in  the 
glandular  part  of  the  kidney,  the  blood  undergoes  a  change,  having 
its  superfluous  water,  together  with  some  saline  bodies,  separated, 
and  is  itself  again  returned  to  the  circulation  by  means  of  a  vein 
which  goes  to  the  great  ascending  vein  of  the  body.  The  water 
being  now  strained  from  the  blood  is  conveyed  by  an  infinite  number 
of  small  tubes,  constituting  the  second  substance  of  the  kidney,  out 
of  its  glandular  part.  These  tubes,  as  they  approach  the  inner  sub- 
stance of  the  kidney,  gradually  unite  together ;  and  thus  forming 
larger  canals  terminate  at  length  in  ten  or  twelve  little  protuberances, 
called  papillae,  the  orifices  of  which  may  be  seen  with  the  eye. 
These  papillsB  open  into  a  small  reservoir,  called  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney,  and  formed  by  a  distinct  membranous  bag  which  embraces 
the  papillsB.  The  water  being  conveyed  by  the  difierent  tubes  into 
the  reservoirs  of  the  kidneys  is  farther  conducted  by  two  large  mem- 
branous canals,  each  about  the  size  of  a  common  writing-pen,  and 
which  go  out  firom  the  hollow  sides  of  the  kidneys.  These  canals 
open  into  the  back  and  under  part  of  the  bladder,  whither  they  convey 
the  redundant  water  of  the  system,  and  where,  as  in  a  great  reser- 
voir, it  remains  till  a  quantity  is  collected  sufficient  to  induce  a  contrac- 
tion of  this  organ,  by  which  the  contained  fluid  is  necessarily  expelled. 

The  bladder  is  a  hollow,  membranous,  and  muscular  organ, 
situated  at  the  bottom  oi  the  abdomen,  inmiediately  above  the  ossa 
pubis,  or  share-bones. 

It  is  lined  by  a  membrane  which  is  defended  by  a  mucus  secreted 
from  its  inner  surface.  Next  to  this  is  its  muscular  coat,  formed  of 
fibres  running  in  various  directions,  to  contract  it  when  filled,  and  to 
empty  it  completely.  The  outlet  of  the  bladder  is  called  its  neck. 
Here  the  muscular  structure  is  more  obvious,  and  by  the  action  of 
its  fibres,  which  embrace  the  organ,  the  passage  is  closed  until  the 
bladder  is  so  distended,  that  the  muscles  of  its  upper  part  by  their 
contraction  overcome  those  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  expel  the 
urine. 

The  canals  conveying  the  urine  from  the  kidneys,  are  called 
ureters.  By  a  very  simple  but  effectual  mechanism,  they  convey 
their  contents  without  a  possibility  of  their  being  returned,  merely 
by  passing  obliquely  about  half  an  inch  between  the  muscular  and 
inner  coats ;  which  oblique  entrance  answers  the  purpose  of  a  valve. 
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Part  of  the  bladder  is  covered  by  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
abdomea ;  whioh  having  descended  to  the  lower  and  fore-part  of  that 
oavity,  is  reflected  upwards  over  the  top  of  the  bladder.  The  neck 
of  ttie  bladder  leads  to  the  urctha  or  canal,  which  guides  the  urine 
altogether  out  of  the  body. 

The  kidneys  and  bladder  are  the  seats  of  a  most  distressing 
disease,  when  oaliruli  or  stones  are  deposited  from  the  urine,  either 
1^  a  constitutional  tendency,  or  from  the  presence  of  a  nucleus,  on 
which  the  matter  is  incrusled.  Any  part  of  the  urinary  system  may 
eoatain  them.  They  are  much  more  commonly  found  in  the  bladder. 
They  may  be  removed  by  an  operation,  the  most  formidable,  and  the 
IQont  pain^l  one  in  surgery.  It  consists  in  making  an  artificial 
opening  near  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  extraotlog  the  irritating 
aubstanoe. 

Happily,  much  talent  and  skill  have  combined  to  render  this  one 
of  the  most  successful  eud  beneficial  operations  practiced  by  the 
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The  litems  is  an  organ  not  unlike,  in  form  and  bulk,  a  middle- 
sized  pear.  The  broader  part  is  called  its  fundus,  the  narrower 
extremity  is  its  Deck,  which  is  its  lower  part,  and  is  closed  by  a 
cliink  leading  to  the  vagina,  or  canal  coramunioating  with  the  out- 
side of  the  Imdy. 

The  uterus  is  plaoed  immediately  behind  the  bladder,  and  is 
form«d  of  coats  very  similar  to  it,  excepting  that  they  are  thicker; 
being  like  those  partly  muscular,  and  partly  membranous. 

Resides  its  lower  orifice  there  are  two  smaller  ones  leading  from 
its  fundus,  on  each  side,  to  corresponding  tubes,  which  are  called  the 
uterine  tubes,  and  which  terminate  at  a  short  distance  in  open 
months.  Tlie  extremities  of  those  tubes  have  several  small  finger- 
liko  projections,  whioli  are  loose,  and  allow  of  their  grasping  any  body 
to  which  they  may  become  attached.  These  tubes  are  bent  towards, 
{without,  however,  being  attached  to,)  two  small  bodies  of  an  egg-tike 
form,  plauod  on  each  side  the  uterus,  called  ovaries.     These  are  firm, 

•  The  propciet/  of  Ihe  folkiwiiig  scclion  mliy.  by  somH,  be  doubtol.  We  Mail  it, 
hawem.  twuilinl.  k>  illiBlnM  the  beautiful  mechuium  of  the  buriuui  (ranie.  We  du  it 
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and  without  any  cavity,  but  they  have  several  small  vesioles  im- 
bedded in  their  substcmce. 

The  uterus,  its  ducts,  and  the  ovaries,  are  connected  together, 
and  covered  by  an  enveloping  fold  of  the  peritoneal  membrane,  which 
after  having  covered  the  top  of  the  bladder,  descends  in  order  to  re- 
ascend  over  the  uterus,  and  to  be  continued  over  its  whole  surface 
and  its  appendages. 

PREGNANCY. 

When  an  intercourse  takes  place  between  the  sexes,  the  whole 
uterine  system  experiences  a  peculiar  excitement.  The  fibrous  ex- 
tremities of  the  uterine  tubes  grasp  the  ovaries,  and  squeeze  out  of 
them  one  of  the  small  bodies  we  have  described.  This  is  the  origin 
of  the  foetus,  and  is  conveyed  into  the  uterus  along  the  channel, 
probably  by  a  muscular  power.  Then  the  female  constitution  expe- 
riences striking  changes.  The  monthly  indisposition  is  stopped. 
The  uterus  gradually  enlarges  to  a  prodigious  size,  and  a  far  greater 
quantity  of  blood  circulates  through  its  vessels.  Its  internal  surface 
pours  out  lymph,  which  is  the  bond  of  union  between  it  and  the 
vesicle,  previously  detached  from  the  ovaries ;  for  blood-vessels  shoot 
into  it  from  the  uterus,  and  enlarge  its  dimensions.  It  ia  now  called 
the  ovum.  When  it  is  large  enough  to  enable  us  to  distinguish  its 
parts,  we  find  it  consists  of  membranes  containing  a  fluid,  in  the 
midst  of  which  floats  the  foetus ;  at  first  gelatinous  and  shapeless. 
Gradually  its  parts  are  developed,  and  we  find  that  one  extremity  of 
the  ovum  is  attached  to  the  uterus  by  a  thick  and  spongy  mass. 
This  is  the  placenta,  the  organ  through  which  the  future  infant  re- 
ceives its  nutrition  in  the  womb.  From  the  centre  of  the  placenta  a 
cord  is  continued  to  the  navel  of  the  foetus,  along  which  run  the 
trunks  of  the  vessels  of  which  the  placenta  is  made  up. 

Usually,  when  nine  months  have  elapsed,  the  muscular  fibres  of 
the  uterus  contract  upon  their  contents,  and  labor  commences.  The 
lower  orifice  of  the  womb,  (during  pregnancy  sealed  by  lymph,)  now 
gradually  opens.  The  cone-like  form  which  the  membranes  of  the 
ovum  assume,  acts  as  a  wedge,  when  their  fluid  contents  are  pushed 
against  the  orifice,  by  the  contraction  of  the  uterus.  While  the 
opening  dilates,  the  membranes  burst,  the  fluid  runs  off*  and  lubri- 
cates the  passage. 

The  dimensions  of  the  head  are  nearly  proportioned  to  those  of 
the  outlet,  and  it  can  escape  with  facility  only  in  one  direction. 

The  structure  of  the  head,  being  made  up  of  many  pieces,  en- 
ables it  to  be  moulded  to  the  outlet.  The  bones  overlap  each  other, 
and  the  size  of  the  heeul  is  much  lessened.    When  the  head  is  released, 
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the  great  diflicnity  of  labor  is  aconmplished,  and  the  iafunt  is  quiokly 
bora.  The  placenta  and  membranes  usually  follow  the  child  in  a 
few  minutes.     The  uterus  contracts,  and  is  soon  reduced  to  its  for- 


mer size. 


THE    FCerUS,    AM)   ITS    CHANGES. 

The  entrance  of  the  infant  into  the  world  is  accompanied  with 
great  changes  in  its  mode  of  existence,  and  with  curious  alterations 
in  its  internal  structure  to  fit  it  for  its  new  situation. 

In  one  word,  it  is  now  a  breathing  animal  instead  of  floating  in  a 
Huid. 

Part  of  its  organization  is  rendered  superfluous,  and  gradually 
disappears ;  while  other  parts,  which,  in  its  original  state,  were  inac- 
tive and  useless,  are  now  called  intx)  immediate  use. 

The  more  striking  changes  we  have  hinted  at,  are  connected  with 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  tlie  state  of  the  lungs.  These  it  will 
be  interesting  to  point  out. 

The  placenta,  before  mentioned,  the  organ  by  which  the  ftEtns  re- 
ceives from  the  maternal  blood  what  is  necessary  for  its  growth,  is 
composed  of  blood-vessels,  yet  these,  it  Is  to  be  noted,  do  not  com- 
municate directly  with  those  of  the  mother ;  and  the  mode  of  com- 
municatioQ  is  still  a  mystery.  The  cord  which  connects  the  placenta 
to  the  navel  of  the  ftetus,  is  called  the  umbilical  cord.  It  has  gener- 
ally three  blood-vessels  twining  around  it,  namely,  two  arteries,  and 
one  vein.  If  this  cord  is  by  accident  torn  asunder  after  birth,  and 
the  dividing  end  towards  the  f<£tus  is  not  bound  up,  the  infant  bleeds 
to  death  ;•  biit  the  mother  does  not  lose  blood,  although  the  placenta 
should  tm  still  attaohod  to  the  uterus,  and  that  end  of  the  cord  un- 
tied. The  vein  conveys  the  blood  from  the  mother  to  the  fiptus, 
aftet  it  has  gone  through  a  process  in  the  placenta,  analogous  to  that 
which  the  lungs  perform  after  birth  ;  and,  probably,  it  is  by  the  same 
means  supplied  with  new  materials  for  the  nutrition  of  the  fostus. 
The  arteries  bring  the  blood  from  the  navel  to  the  placenta,  where 
they  branch  out  very  minutely,  and  are  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
the  maternal  blood  in  cells  contained  in  the  substance  of  the  placenta, 
from  which  the  small  ramifications  of  the  umbilical  vein  arise. 

The  vein  enters  the  foetus  at  the  navel,  conveys  its  blood  by  a 
pocnliar  passage,  termed  the  "  venous  canal,"  to  the  great  vein,  the 
vena  cava,  near  to  the  heart.  It  enters  the  right  auricle,  and  part  of 
it  passes  by  an  oval  hole  into  the  left  auricle.     This  hole,  (like  tlie 

■  Id  MMit  butiuiMH.  nntvithitnntltng  Ihe  iitmoat  care  of  the  inirg«in,  the  blood  eiktiDat, 
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before-mentioned  oanal,)  is  peculiar  to  the  foetal  state.  It  is  in- 
tended to  avoid  the  oircuitous  course  through  the  lungs ;  these  being 
now  dense,  compact,  and  impermeable  to  so  much  blood ;  for  they 
are  not  yet  inflated  by  respiration.  Still,  however,  part  of  the  blood 
enters  the  right  ventricle ;  too  much  it  would  seem  to  find  a  passage 
through  the  lungs.  On  this  account  there  is  another  canal  provided, 
(termed  in  contradistinction  to  the  former,  the  arterial,)  connecting 
the  pulmonary  artery  with  the  aorta.  Therefore  when  the  right  ven- 
tricle forces  its  blood  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  which  leads  to  the 
lungs,  part  of  it  passes  directly  into  the  aorta  without  entering  these 
organs,  while  a  very  small  portion  circulates  through  them. 

In  one  of  these  two  ways,  all  the  blood  gets  to  the  left  side  of  the 
heart,  to  circulate  through  the  foetal  system.  It  enters  the  aorta, 
and  just  below  the  branching  of  that  vessel  in  the  pelvis  two  arteries 
originate  (the  umbilical)  which  pass  out  at  the  navel  to  carry  the 
blood  to  the  placenta. 

Having  traced  the  circuit  which  the  blood  takes,  we  find  this 
peculiarity ;  (which  the  foetus  has,  in  common  with  many  animals, 
particularly  the  amphibious ;)  that  it  is  not  furnished  with  pure  arte- 
rial blood  in  its  arteries ;  for  the  umbilical  vein  mixes  its  pure  blood 
with  that  of  the  vena  cava  before  it  gets  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart, 
which  dilutes  it  with  venous  blood. 

Yet  it  is  partly  arterial  blood  which  is  conveyed  by  the  umbili- 
cal arteries  to  the  placenta,  for  it  has  not  all  circulated  through  the 
system,  and  thus  become  venous.  This  state  of  the  blood  always 
exists  in  frogs.  These  animals  have  (strictly  speaking)  but  one 
heart;  viz:  an  auricle  and  a  ventricle.  An  artery  rises  from  tlie 
ventricle,  and  branches  into  two ;  one  goes  to  the  lungs,  the  other  is 
distributed  through  the  body  of  the  animal.  The  pulmonary  artery 
brings  back  its  now  altered  blood  from  the  lungs  towards  the  auricle, 
where  it  is  mixed  with  the  venous  blood  returning  from  all  parts  of 
the  system ;  so  that  here  also,  as  in  the  human  foetus,  the  blood  is 
never  purely  arterial,  nor  purely  venous. 

'In  man  and  quadrupeds  after  birth  the  blood  is  carried  to  the 
lungs,  and  is  purely  venous  blood,  and  circulates  through  their  bodies 
when  wholly  arterialized.  The  reason  for  this  remarkable  difference 
is  not  ascertained ;  excepting,  indeed,  that  there  seems  to  be  a  pretty 
uniform  connection  between  imperfect  arterialization  of  the  blood 
and  languid  exertion  of  the  powers  of  life,  as  well  as  the  converse  of 
the  proposition. 

The  foetus  also  may  be  considered  as  having  one  heart,  while  the 
infant,  when  born,  may  be  said  to  have  two ;  one  belonging  to  the 
lungs,  and  one  to  the  general  system.     The  communication  by  the 
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oval  hole  in  the  foetus,  renders  the  heart  in  efiect  single,  and  ita 
olusiire  perfects  the  two  oirculatioos.  In  fact  the  right  auricle  and 
vcntriole  are  of  no  use  to  the  ffetal  system ;  they  are  provided  for 
the  future  wants  of  the  child,  and 
particularly  for  its  breath ingstat*;; 
being  wholly  connected  with  the 
lungs,  which  are  quiescent.  When 
the  connection  with  the  placenta 
is  cutoff,  the  lungs  come  into  play ; 
breathing  takes  place,  and  the 
blood  rushes  through  them.  The 
Tenons  aod  arterial  canals,  to- 
gether with  the  oval  hole,  are  su- 
perseded by  new  channels ;  the 
latter  is  closed  up,  and  the  former 
are  gradually  changed  to  solid 
ligaments,  instead  of  being  hollow 

supplies  of  food  are  now 
[nisite,  a  bland,  nutritious,  and 
^ized  fluid,  is  secreted  in  the 
mother's  breasts ;  and  nature,  nm- 
fbnnly  benevolent,  has  rendered 
"  B  duties  of  a  mother  a  source 
aqntsite  gratifioation. 

EXPLANATION  OF  FI0t!KE  V 
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to  the  figure.     This  covering  consists  of  several  parts,  each  having 
its  peculiar  use  and  structure. 

We  begin  with  that  which  lies  immediately  above  the  musclesi 
or  flesh,  and  which  presents  itself  to  view  on  removing  the  skin. 

THE    CELLULAR    MEMBRANE    AND    FAT. 

Between  the  skin  and  the  muscles,  (or  flesh,)  and  the  fibres  of 
each  muscle,  is  interposed  a  loose,  oily  substance.  It  is  continued 
without  interruption  over  the  whole  exterior  of  the  muscles,  filling 
up  their  depressions,  and  affording  a  smooth  and  regular  surface  for 
the  skin  to  lie  upon.  This  substance  is  composed  of  a  cellular  tex- 
ture and  fat.  The  latter  is  fluid  in  the  body,  and  is  deposited  in  the 
cells  of  the  former,  for  facilitating  muscular  motion.  Though  found 
in  the  greatest  quantity  in  the  cells  of  the  membrane,  filling  up  the 
space  between  the  most  external  muscles  and  the  skin,  it  may  be 
met  within  several  other  parts  of  the  body. 

The  cellular  membrane,  which  contains  this  fat,  is  not  confined 
to  any  particular  part,  but  is  to  be  found  at  every  point  of  the  body. 
Its  use  and  importance  are  very  great.  It  serves  as  a  bond  of  union, 
by  tieing  and  fastening  all  the  parts  together  ;  (yet  in  such  a  manner 
as  not  to  prevent  or  obstruct  their  necessary  motions ;)  to  contain  faty 
as  under  the  skin  and  other  places,  or,  marrow,  or  serum,  or  a  thin 
vapor,  to  render  parts  smooth,  moist,  and  flexible  ;  and  to  hinder 
them  from  growing  together.  It  yields  a  commodious  way,  or  road, 
for  vessels  and  nerves  to  glide  along.  It  furnishes  a  considerable 
part  of  the  linings  of  the  great  cavities  of  the  body,  and  immediately 
covers  and  envelops  each  particular  viscus  of  the  body. 

Fat  is  deposited  very  unequally  throughout  the  body.  Among 
the  viscera  it  is  sometimes  in  great  abundance,  particularly  where  a 
oonstant  and  equable  motion  is  required.  Hence  the  heart  is  im- 
bedded in  a  cushion  of  fat,  and  well  defended  from  agitation  or 
interruption.  The  intestines  slide  over  one  another  with  great  facility, 
owing  to  the  masses  of  this  substance  which  are  interspersed  among 
them.  On  the  outward  surface  of  the  body,  between  the  flesh  and 
the  skin,  it  is  more  uniformly  diffused ;  although  even  here  it  is  in 
in  some  parts  more  abundant  than  in  others ;  as  on  the  soles  of  pur 
feet,  where  it  serves  as  a  cushion  on  which  the  frame  rests.  It  fills 
up  the  chinks  and  crevices  of  the  muscles,  and  gives  that  gently 
undulating  outline  to  our  bodies,  on  which  the  beauty  of  the  human 
form  depends.  The  artist  finds  extreme  difliiculty  in  endeavoring  to 
trace  its  flowing  curves  even  when  we  are  at  rest,  and  still  more  to 
seize  its  flitting  forms  in  the  rapid  succession  of  our  motions,  or  in 
the  greatest  efforts  of  the  muscular  power.     The  fat  undoubtedly 


rers  other  purposes.     It  defends  the  parts  of  mora  delicate  or- 
sation  from  external  impressions  that  would  injure  or  destroy 
thrm.     It  protects  them  from  heat  and  from  oold. 

In  health  and  middle  age  it  is  accumulated,  perhaps,  for  the 
EQpply  of  the  aystem,  when  other  sources  fail.  Hence  it  is  absorbed 
in  disease,  and  taken  into  the  circulation.  In  old  age  its  quantity 
tesaens,  when  the  appetite  and  the  other  functions  give  way. 

THE  sxw. 

The  skin  covering  the  human  body  is  found  to  oonsist  of  three 
separate  parts  or  layers,  -which  lie  in  close  contact  with  each  other, 
and  adhere  by  means  of  miinerous  small  vessels,  and  fibres  which 
pass  from  one  to  the  other. 

Tlie  first  layer  is  called  the  cutis,  or  true  skin,  to  distinguish  it 
firom  the  scarf-skin,  which  is  external  to  it.  The  cutis  is  spread 
immediately  upon  the  adipose  (fatty)  membrane  which  we  have 
described,  and  is  always  white  whatever  may  be  the  complexion. 
This  skin  is  exceedingly  vascular,  and  is  endowed  with  exquisite 
sensitiveness,  being  supplied  with  numerous  nerves,  whose  popiUs 
stand  out,  and  are  the  seat  of  fiseling,  as  we  have  observed.  It  ia 
extremely  elastic,  stretching,  as  in  dropsy,  many  feet.  After  tapping, 
it  returns  nearly  to  its  natural  dimensions.  It  is  thickest  in  those 
parts  intended  by  nature  to  bear  weight  or  pressure,  as  on  the  back, 
the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  the  palms  of  the  hands.  It  is  thinner  on  the 
fore-part  of  the  body,  on  the  inside  of  the  arms  and  legs,  and  where 
its  surfaces  touch  opposite  surfaces.  On  the  lips  it  is  extremely  thin, 
so  as  to  allow  the  color  of  the  blood  to  shine  through  them.  Under 
ihe  inferior  surfaoe  of  this  skin,  are  situated  numerous  small  glands. 
They  secrete  an  oily  fluid,  which  they  pour  out  upon  the  external 
sarfaoe  of  the  skin,  by  means  of  excretory  tubes,  to  keep  it  soft  and 
dcxible. 

It  is  this  skin  in  animals,  which  being  prepared  by  tanning,  con- 
stitutes what  is  called  leather. 

Immediately  on  the  surface  of  the  true  skin,  between  it  and  the 
scarf-skin,  is  interposed  a  mucous  substance,  on  which,  as  we  have 
said)  depends  the  color  of  the  body.  It  is  black  in  the  Negro,  of  a 
cuppor-color  in  the  Mulatto,  brown  in  the  Egyptian,  white  in  the 
Altiuio,  and  in  the  inhabitants  of  cold  climates.  With  ns  it  becomes 
brown  in  those  exposed  to  the  beams  of  the  sun,  and  particularly  so 
when  reflected  from  the  surface  of  the  water,  as  in  a  sea  voyage,  or 
from  the  white  sands,  as  in  Africa.  The  color  of  this  mncns  ia 
transmittml  from  parents  to  their  children,  but  is  capable  of  gr«at 
modifiGations.  The  ottsprbg  of  a  black  man  by  repeated  intermarriages 
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with  white  women,  will  in  the  fourth  generation  become  perfectly 
white,  and  the  converse  of  this  is  equally  true. 

Externally  to  this  mucous  membrane  lies  the  cuticle  or  scarf-skin. 
It  is  a  fine  transparent,  but  insensible  membrane,  every  where  invest- 
ing  the  body,  and  is  the  part  of  the  skin  which  is  raised  in  the  form 
of  bladders,  by  the  operation  of  a  blister.  The  use  of  this  last  cover- 
ing of  the  body  is  to  protect  the  delicate  nervous  fibres,  which  stand 
out  from  the  true  skin,  from  the  external  air ;  and  also  to  modify 
their  too  great  sensibility,  by  interposing  itself  between  them  and 
the  body  in  contact.  The  cuticle  is  perforated  by  innumerable  pores 
for  the  passage  of  the  perspirable  matter,  as  will  be  shown  in  the 
next  article. 

.  PERSPIRATION. 

An  important  office  of  the  skin,  on  the  due  accomplishment  of 
which  health  very  much  depends,  is  to  exhale  from  the  body  a  part 
of  the  watery  fluid  it  contains.  For  this  purpose  it  has  innumerable 
excretory  vessels  opening  upon  its  surface. 

That  this  exhalation,  though  frequently  insensible,  is  perpetually 
going  on,  appears  evident  from  a  variety  of  phenomena.  Hold  a 
polished,  dry,  clean,  rubbed,  piece  of  metal,  close  (without  touching) 
to  any  bare  part  of  the  body,  in  warm  weather,  and  it  will  be  quickly 
sullied.  Wipe  it  clean  and  dry,  and  hold  it  again  to  the  part,  and 
the  same  effect  will  be  constcmtly  renewed.  Put  your  naked  arm 
into  a  wide-mouthed  chemical  glass  vessel,  very  dry,  and  you  will 
soon  see  the  internal  surface  of  the  glass  dimmed  with  the  exhalation 
from  the  limb  ;  and  if  it  be  kept  long  enough  within  the  glass,  there 
will  be  seen  streaks  of  moisture  trickling  down  its  sides. 

From  this  experiment  it  is  evident  that  the  matter  of  perspira- 
tion has  water  for  its  basis,  and  that  this  water  is  constantly  flying 
off  in  subtle  vapor ;  or  when  the  action  of  the  perspirable  vessels 
becomes  increased  either  by  exercise  or  heat,  the  perspiration  becomes 
more  sensible,  and  is  seen  to  exude  from  the  skin  in  large  quantities. 

The  uses  of  perspiration  are  to  free  the  blood  from  its  redundant 
water ;  to  expel  from  the  body  those  particles,  which  by  repeated 
circulation,  have  become  acrimonious  ;  and  to  cool,  and  regulate  the 
heat  of  the  system,  by  keeping  up  a  constcmt  evaporation. 

Besides  these  exhaling  vessels,  the  skin,  (as  we  before  observed,) 
is  full  of  the  mouths  of  lymphatic  vessels.  They  constantly  inhale 
their  vapors  from  the  surrounding  air,  when  it  is  not  very  cold ;  but 
more  especially  when  the  air  is  damp,  the  body  unexercised,  and  the 
mind  oppressed  with  grief.  This  al^orption  of  the  skin  is  proved  by 
the  operation  of  medicine  pervading  the  air,  or  applied  to  the  skin ; 
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f^i'h  OS  the  vapora  of  mercury,  turpentine,  &o.,  by  the  fatal  effects 
of  contagious  or  other  poisons  entering  through  the  skin,  and  by 
other  facts. 

The  quantity  of  this  inhaled  matf«r  in  animals  it  is  difficult  to 
I  ascertain,  because  it  is  not  known  how  far  the  lungs  are  concerned 
,  in  this  process  of  inhalation  and  exhalation.  Indeed  some  philostv 
phers  have  denied  the  inhaling  powers  of  the  skin. 

It  is  a  matter  of  greater  certainty  that  the  skin  acts  upon  the  air, 
as  the  lungs  do,  in  depriving  it  of  its  oxygen,  and  in  loading  it  with 
fixed  air;  so  that  it  would  seem  to  cooperate  with  them  ui  changing 
venous  into  arterial  blood. 


^Btoi 


THE    NAILS. 

Theii  ori^n  is  a  subject  of  dispute ;  yet  they  seem  to  possess 
ly  properties  in  common  with  the  scarf-skin ;  like  it  they  are 
□either  vascular  nor  sensible,  and  when  the  scarf-skin  is  seiMrated 
from  the  true  skin  by  any  moan.s,  the  naila  come  away  with  it. 
They  appear  to  be  conijxwed  of  different  layers,  of  unequal  size,  ap- 
plied one  over  the  other.  Each  layer  seems  to  be  composed  of  longi- 
tudinal fibres. 

In  each  nail  we  distinguish  three  parts,  viz. :  the  root,  the  "body 
OT  middle,  and  the  extremity.  The  root  is  a  soft,  thin,  and  white 
substance,  terminating  in  the  form  of  a  orescent ;  the  scarf-skin 
adheres  very  strongly  to  this  part ;  the  body  of  the  nail  is  broader. 
rodder,  and  thicker,  and  the  extremity  is  of  still  greater  firmness. 
The  naib  increase  from  their  root.s,  and  not  from  their  upper  extrem- 
ity. Their  principal  use  is  to  cover  and  defeud  the  ends  of  the  fingers 
and  toes  from  external  injury;  they  also  strengthen  those  parts;  and 
prevent  their  bending  backwards  when  applied  with  force  against 
jpy  hard  resisting  body. 


^Flt  arises  from  distinct  capsules  or  bulbs  seated  in  the  cellular 
membrane  under  the  skin.  Some  of  these  bulbs  inclose  several  hairs, 
bnt  more  generally  each  hair  has  its  own  particular  bulb.  The  hairs, 
like  the  uails,  grow  only  from  below  by  a  regular  propulsion  from  the 
root,  where  they  receive  their  nourishment.  Their  bulbs,  when 
viewed  with  a  microscope,  are  found  to  ho  of  various  shapes.  In  the 
head  they  are  roundish,  and  in  the  eye-brows  oval.  Each  bulb  seems 
to  consist  of  two  membranes,  between  which  there  is  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  moisture.  Within  the  bulb  the  hair  separates  into  three  or 
ftmr  fibrillee  (small  fibres.)  The  bodies  of  the  hairs,  which  are  the 
B  without  the  skin,  vary  in  softness  and  color  according  to  the 
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difference  of  climate,  age,  or  temperament  of  body.  They  afford  a 
light  and  ornamental  covering  to  the  head ;  serve  as  a  defence  to  the 
delicate  organs  of  vision,  as  in  the  case  of  the  eye-lids  and  brows ; 
and  also  greatly  adorn  the  figure  by  the  richness  of  their  color,  and 
by  the  beautiful  tresses  which  they  form. 


EXPLANATION  OP  FRONTISPIECE. 

This  Plate  represenu  the  principal  Blood -veeMli.  The  Veina  are  represented  by  the  blue  tracing; 
the  Arteries,  by  the  red. 

The  fure  part  of  the  Trunk  is  removed,  and  the  principal  contents  of  the  Chest,  and  the  Abdomen, 
also  the  Skin  and  the  Cellular  SubHtnnce  from  the  Eztrnmities. 

Genkbax.  Dkhcription  or  thx  Artxbibs  of  the  TauNK^The  Heart  is  observed  in  its  natural 
oblique  pof>ilion,  with  it»  Rase  towards  the  right,  and  its  Apex  towards  the  lefl  sid^  The  riyht  Ven- 
tricle is  seen  in  front,  with  the  Pulmonary  Artery  riAing  from  it,  which  is  cut  off  above  its  origin.  The 
right  Auricle  is  perceived  on  the  right  of  the  Pulmonary  Artery,  and  its  division  from  the  Ventricle,  is 
marked  by  an  irregular  line  nearly  parallel  with  the  Bas«. 

A  Ismail  part  onlpr  of  the  left  Auricle  is  now  brought  into  view  on  the  left  of  the  Pulmonary  Artery,  and 
the  left  Ventricle  is  immediately  behind  the  right  The  Aorta  is  seen  (colored  red)  sending  off  three 
large  branches  at  that  part  where  it  forms  a  bend.  These  branches  are  the  common  trunk  of  the  rlgkt 
Carotid,  and  the  right  Subclavimn  Arteries ; 

The  left  Carotid  ;  and 

The  left  Subclavian. 

The  Carotids  supply  the  Head  and  Neck  ;  each  divides  into  an  internal  and  an  external  branch.  A 
few  only  of  the  external  branches  are  here  seen,  for  those  vessels  which  are  spread  upon  the  Face  and 
Neck,  are  chiefly  Veins,  which  are  in  all  parts  of  the  Body  more  numerous  than  the  Arteries.  The  Aorta, 
after  forming  the  arch,  descends  on  the  left  side  the  Spine,  giving  off  Arteries  to  the  Diaphragm,  the  Liver, 
the  Stomach,  Intestines,  Kidneys.  Just  below  the  Kidneys  it  is  i^een  to  divide  into  two  large  vessels, 
the  Iliac  Arteries,  whicli  again  branch  into  two  other  vesnels,  the  internal  Iliac  Arteries  supplying  the 
parts  within  the  Pelvis,  as  the  Bladder,  Ac.  The  remaining  branch  on  each  side  comes  out  at  the  Groin, 
where  it  can  be  felt  beating  strongly.  Then  it  divides  into  two  branches,  the  external  one  dips  deeply 
into  the  flesh  of  the  Thiffh,  to  supply  its  upper  part.   The  continuation  of  the  inner  branch  is  seen  at  (7). 

Abtxribs  or  the  Thioh  and  LEO.--Juiit  above  the  middle  of  the  Thigh  it  pasnes  ft^m  the  fore  to 
the  back  part,  to  be  lodged  securely  in  the  Ham,  in  order  to  descend  to  the  L^g.  It  afterwards  separate! 
into  two  branches,  one  of  which  only  is  seen  in  this  view  (8).  Both  of  them  supply  the  lower  part  of  the 
Limb. 

AaTBRncs  or  the  Arm  and  Hai«d. — The  Subclavian  Artery  is  seen  on  the  right  side  just  below  the 
Arm  pit,  forming  the  Humeral  Artery  (9),  which  divides  at  the  Elbow  into  two  other  branches,  not  dis- 
tinctly traced  in  this  view.  These  ara  the  Arteries  which  supply  the  Fore-arm  and  Baud.  One  of  them 
is  felt  puUating  at  the  Wrist  (10). 

General  Description  or  the  Veins. — ^The  Veins  of  the  Fore-arm  are  seen  in  numerous  branchM, 
and  collect  into  fewer  trunks  at  the  bend  of  the  Arm,  where  the  operation  of  bleeding  in  performed  (•). 
Then  their  courae  is  principally  on  the  inside  of  the  Arm.  A  principal  trunk  (b)  is  seen  on  the  left  side 
the  figure,  forming  the  Axillary  Vein.  Havini;  received  many  smaller  Veins  it  becomes  the  SnbclaTian 
(e),  on  the  right  side.  This  receives  the  Veins  from  the  Head  (dl,  d)  by  two  large  trunks,  the  internal 
and  the  external  Jugular  Veins.  The  external  Ju^larof  the  right  side,  (e,)  which  is  often  seen  to  swell 
oat  when  breathinar  is  interrupted  bycouirhing,  &c.  These  carry  the  Blood  from  the  outside  of  the  Head; 
the  internal  Jugulars  carry  bank  the  greater  part  of  the  BInod  which  has  circulated  in  the  Brain.  The 
Bubelavians  of  each  side  having  united  with  the  Jusulare,  (and  just  at  that  point  the  Chyle  is  poured 
into  the  Veins  by  the  Thoracic  Duct,)  themselves  join  their  currants,  and  form  the  descending  Vena 
Cava,  ruu  immediately  above  the  number  3  upon  the  right  Auricle,  behind  wluch  it  meets  the  aseendinf 
Vena  Cava  (/),  to  pour  their  contents  into  that  Auricle. 

The  Veins  of  the  Leg  and  Thigh  ara  principally  seen  in  the  inside  of  the  Knee  (A),  being  collected 
AtNB  the  net-work  of  Veins  upon  the  Foot  (^).  The  continuations  of  the  principal  trunks  ara  seen  at 
(i),  and  (ft)  in  the  inside  the  femoral  Artery.  These  unite  at  the  Groin,  and  form  the  Iliac  Veins.  Th« 
Illaie  Veins  of  each  side  join  immediately  below  the  division  of  the  Aorta,  and  form  the  great  Vein  of 
the  Body,  the  ascending  Vena  Cava.    This  is  seen  to  rareive  Veins  firom  the  Kidneys. 

The  ascending  Cava  passes  upwards  behind  the  Heart,  receiving  in  its  course  at  (/),  several  lanre 

d  poura  Its  contents,  in  common  with  the  descending  Vena  Cava,  into  the  right 


Yeins  Itom  the  Liver,  an 
Auricle. 

1.  The  HearL 

t.  The  Pulmonarr  Artery. 

ai  The  right  Auricle. 

4.  The  Kidneys. 

5.  The  Bladder. 

6.  One  of  the  large  Arteries  of  the  Thigh. 
k.  The  Femoral  Artery. 

8.  A  principal  Artery  of  the  Leg. 

9.  The  Humeral  Artery. 
IOl  The  Artery  at  the  Wrist. 


«.  The  Veins  of  the  Fora-arm. 

h.  The  Axillary  Vein  of  the  left  side. 

c  The  right  Subclavian  Vein. 

d.  Veins  of  the  Head. 

a.  The  right  Internal  Jugular. 

/  The  ascending  Vena  Cava. 

g,  A  Plexus  of  Veins  on  the  Foot  which  asit*  to 

form  a  principal  Vein  of  the  Leg,  (A). 
i.  Priacipal  Vein  of  the  Thigh  continuod. 
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FOOD  AND  DRINK. 


Most  iliseases  arise  trom  errors  in  Diet.  Attention  to  onr  food, 
with  temperance  in  other  respects,  is  not  only  of  great  imi>ortance  in 
proserving  healtli,  but  is  essentially  necessary  in  the  cure  of  the 
nnmerous  disorders  to  which  we  are  liable.  Many,  indeed,  may  be 
cored  by  an  appropriate  Diet  alone. 

From  the  formation  of  the  teeth,  as  well  as  the  structure  of  the 
stomach  and  intestinal  canal,  we  have  reason  to  infer  that  man  is 
neither  exclusively  a  herbivorous  or  carniveroua  animal.  His  diges- 
tive apparatus  appears  evidently  ordained  for  various  and  widely 
(lilTerent  kinds  of  food,  that  he  may  be  able  to  accominodate  his  diet 
to  climate,  habits,  and  situation.  We  proceed,  then,  to  a  short 
examination  of  the  properties  of  the  priacipal  alimentary  substances, 
their  action  on  the  digestive  organs. 
le  great  object  of  digestion  is  the  formation  of  chyle;  hence, 
iver  substances  yield  this  fluid  in  the  largest  quantity,  and  of 
the  best  quality,  will  necessarily  afford  the  most  nourishment.  But 
the  various  substances  used  for  food  differ  greatly  in  their  nutritious 
and  digestive  qnalities.  Some  are  liighly  nutritious,  and  are,  never- 
theless, difficult  of  digestion;  other,  again,  pass  quickly  out  of  the 
stomach  without  supplying  much  nourishment  to  the  body.  Food  is 
introdueed  into  the  stomach  with  the  object  of  being  converted  into 
a  fluid  6tted  to  become  a  constituent  part  of  the  living  body.  It 
might,  therefore,  naturally  be  presumed  that  substances,  already  of 
an  animal  nature,  and  similar  to  the  structure  which  they  are  in- 
tended  to  supply,  would  be  better  adapted  for  this  purpose  than 
either  herbaceous  or  farinaceous  food ;  and  this  is  the  case,  for  animal 
food  contains  a  greater  quantity  of  nutriment  in  a  given  bulk  than 
*ny  kind  of  vegetable  aliment.  But  it  is  not  alone  sulfioieot  that 
sub)<tanoe3  used  for  food  are  capable  of  being  assimilated ;  their  con- 
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meat  becomes  coagulated,  and  the  flesh  is  rendered  hard.  The  water 
should  not  be  brought  quite  to  the  boiling  point,  but  should  be  kept 
l(mg  at  a  temperature  a  little  under  it.  By  this  plan  of  cooking,  the 
meat  will  be  found  more  wholesome  and  easier  of  digestion.  Mutton 
in  boiling  generally  loses  about  one-fifth,  and  beef  about  one-fourth 
of  its  original  weight.  The  quality  of  the  water  is  also  of  impor- 
tance; beef,  or  mutton,  boiled  in  hard  water,  is  more  tender  and 
juicy  than  when  soft  water  is  used.  Water  of  this  description,  or 
with  a  considerable  quantity  of  salt  in  solution,  is  also  best  suited  for 
the  boiling  of  fish.  Vegetables,  on  the  contrary,  require  soft  or  rain 
water,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  have  them  boiled  sufficiently.  By 
neglecting  this  precaution  their  digestibility  is  greatly  diminished, 
and  they  are  rendered  injurious.  Vegetables,  if  not  well  boiled,  pass 
through  the  alimentary  canal  without  undergoing  much  alteration  ; 
and  in  some  stomachs  they  ferment  and  run  into  acid,  causing  heart- 
bum  and  disorders  of  the  bowels. 

Broiling.  If  the  portion  of  meat  is  not  too  thick,  and  its  fibre 
oat  across,  the  heat  quickly  penetrates  and  loosens  the  texture.  From 
the  suddenness  of  the  operation  the  juices  are  retained,  and  it  is  thus 
rendered  peculiarly  tender.  There  is  no  kind  of  cooking  more  whole- 
some than  this.  A  well  broiled  rump-steak  or  mutton-chop  is  juicy, 
and  rich,  and  is  by  far  the  most  nourishing  and  the  best  suited  for  the 
stomach.  From  the  nutritive  and  digestible  qualities  of  meat  dressed 
in  this  way,  broiling  is  considered  the  best  mode  of  cooking  where  it 
is  thought  proper  to  give  animal  food  to  restore  the  strength  of  in- 
valids. 

Frying.  This  is  the  most  unwholesome  kind  of  cooking;  it 
should  be  carefully  shunned  by  invalids. 

Baking.  By  this  operation,  (inferior  to  roasting,)  the  meat  is 
equally  done  and  tender,  but  the  retention  of  the  oil  or  fat,  prevents 
the  easy  digestion  of  baked  meat.  Baking,  however,  may  be  safely 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  light  puddings  for  convalescents ;  but 
butter  should  not  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  browning  the  surface  of 
the  pudding. 

Writers  on  dietetics  have  adopted  several  ways  of  classifying  the 
substances  used  as  food ;  but  since  chemistry  has  shown  that  they  all 
derive  their  nutritive  qualities  from  a  few  proximate  principles,  and 
that  the  various  articles  of  Diet  differ  chiefly  in  the  proportions  in  which 
they  contain  these  principles,  it  has  been  usual  to  arrange  them  ac- 
cording to  the  one  which  is  most  abundant;  for,  though  two  or 
more  are  mixed  up  together  in  the  state  in  which  nature  presents 
them  to  us,  yet  one  generally  predominates. 

We  make  a  few  observations  on  some  of  the  principal  articles  of 
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Diet  under  the  following  heads : — I,  Fibrikods  ;  II,  Gelatihous  ;  III, 
Ai^LMiNoL's;  IV,  Fatty  and  Oily;  V,  Caseous;  VI,  Faeinaceous; 
VII,  Mlcilagikous;  VHI,  Saccharine  or  Sweet;  IX,  Acidulous 
Food. 

FIBRlNOfS   POOD. 

Undtir  this  head  are  ranged  butcher  meat,  and  all  the  fleshy  or 
muscular  substances  used  aa  food.  These  are  chiefly  composed  of 
fibrin,  which  sustains  the  same  relation  to  the  muscular  parts  of 
animals,  that  fecula,  (or  starch,)  does  to  farinaceous  aub.'jtances.  But 
fibrin  is  more  quickly  digested  than  fccula,  and  more  nutritious.  In 
general  the  nutritive  qualities  of  the  different  kinds  of  animal  food 
are  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  fibrin  which  they  contain.  The 
elements  of  chyle  are  more  abundant  in  animal  than  in  vegetable 
food.  Azote  or  nitrogen  is  the  principal  element  in  the  animal  fabric, 
and  forms  a  part  of  aU  the  tissues  of  the  body.  It  is  therefore  con- 
tained abundantly  in  fibrin,  gelatin,  and  albumen,  the  chief  compo- 
nent parts  of  flesli ;  while  it  enters  very  sparingly  into  the  oumposi- 
tion  of  vegetable  substances,  and  often  is  altogether  absent.  Henoe 
the  principal  constituents  of  flesh  are  more  nearly  allied  to  the 
nature  of  chyle  than  starch  and  sugar,  the  principal  constituents  of 
vegetables.  The  vegetable  substances  which  contain  the  greatest 
quantity  of  gluten  furnish  the  most  nutriment.* 

The  red  meats,  more  especially  those  which  are  dark  colored,  are 
imbued  n'ith  a  principle  called  osmazomo.  This  substance  is  coo- 
tained  in  the  fibrin,  to  which  it  gives  a  stimulating  action,  and  tends 
greatly  to  aid  in  its  assimilation ;  although  of  itself  it  does  not 
appear  to  possess  any  nutritive  quality.  It  is  to  osmazome  that  the 
stimulating  eflects  of  animal  food  are  attributed ;  and  to  this  also, 
beef,  mutton,  and  the  colored  flesh  of  all  animals  owe  their  grateful 
odor  when  dressed.  It  enters  sparingly  into  the  composition  of 
young  and  white  meats,  which  are  consequently  deficient  in  savor. 
Osmazome  does  not  exist  to  so  great  an  extent  in  rod  coiored  flesh,  as 
in  that  which  is  dark  ;  and  the  color  of  the  latter  is  ascribed  to  the 
increased  quantity  of  this  principle.     These  two  classes,  however, 


*  A  fvw  IwJnliml  tcnns,  which  hero  occur,  it  Menu  dcursbte  to  deliite,  aa  Ihe^  mr« 
not  Umliiar  In  mnsl  rcadcrf. 

Aiott.  A  apnHw  of  gss.  called  atole,  from  it«  destnidiiB  effects  on  uiimBl  life  ;  and 
nilragm.  fnim  its  lonfiag  Htlrie  acid  vben  comlHned  vilh  oxygen,  which  is  the  Titol  part 
of  the  ■tDHHphrre, 

i^lhni'n.  A  peculiar  organic  compound  sub-rtanco,  found  both  in  animalfl  and  Tegeta- 
Um.     It  conttilutM  tlie  muscnlar/dra — vbencc  iM  name. 

OttatSn.    A  tnnAporent.  jellj-like.  animal  nibetancet  talable  b  water, 
'      '         «  like  that  of  the  vhit«of  an  egg,-^ED. 
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cannot  be   distinctly  separated;    they  gradually  merge   into  each 
other. 

In  arranging  the  different  kinds  of  animal  food  according  to  their 
nutritive  qualities,  the  flesh  of  quadrupeds,  generally  speaking,  takes 
the  first  rank ;  next  that  of  birds  ;  then  fish  ;  and  lastly  oysters  and 
other  shell-fish. 

Beef.  Beef  affords  much  nourishment,  but  being  of  a  firmer 
texture,  is  not  considered  so  easy  of  digestion  as  mutton,  though 
equally  nutritious.  The  flesh  of  a  bullock  about  the  middle  age  is 
much  superior  to  that  of  one  which  has  been  worn  out  with  labor, 
because  in  all  old  animals,  (besides  the  disadvantage  of  the  greater 
density  of  the  muscular  fibre,)  the  fat  is  chiefly  connected  in  layers 
on  the  outside  of  the  muscles ;  whereas  in  young  animals  it  is  mixed 
with  the  flesh,  giving  it  that  marbled  appearance  which  is  always 
expected  in  good  butcher  meat.  Cow  beef  is  considered  inferior  in 
every  respect  to  ox  beef. 

Beef 'tea  is  much  employed  for  the  sick,  when  the  state  of  the 
patient  admits  of  animal  diet ;  and,  taken  with  brecul,  is  one  of  the 
beat  restoratives  during  convalescence,  but  should  be  used  sparingly, 
on  account  of  its  stimulating  properties.  Dr.  Kitchener,  the  best 
authority  in  such  matters,  has  given  the  following  receipt  for  making 
it : — "  Cut  a  pound  of  lean  gravy  meat  into  thin  slices,  put  it  into  a 
quart  and  half  a  pint  of  cold  water,  set  it  over  a  gentle  fire,  where  it 
will  become  gradually  warm ;  when  the  scum  rises,  let  it  continue 
sinmiering  gently  for  about  an  hour,  then  strain  through  a  fine  sieve, 
or  a  napkin,  let  it  stand  ten  minutes,  and  then  pour  off  the  clear  tea." 
Mutton.  Mutton  in  good  condition  has  the  proper  tendency  of 
fibre  to  render  it  easy  of  digestion.  It  is  not  so  savory,  nor  so  stimu- 
lating, as  beef,  but  is  well  known  to  be  very  nourishing.  The 
flesh  of  the  Wether  is  by  far  the  most  digestible,  and  is  considered 
beet  about  five  years  old.  Ewe  mutton  is  generally  preferred  about 
two  years  old,  but  is  not  so  savory  or  sweet. 

Pork.     Pork  is  highly  nutritive,  and  is  less  stimulating  than 
beef;  but  being  the  meat  most  mixed  with  fat,  it  remains  long  upon 
ihe  stomach.     Hence  laborers  prefer  pork  and  bacon,  because,  with 
this  food)  they  are  able  to  remain  longer  at  work  without  being  hun- 
gry.    Porky  in  its  fresh  state,  and  without  much  fat,  if  taken  only 
oooasioziall/,  and  in  moderation,  is  sufficiently  salutary  to  persons  in 
hmltb  ;  and  thoee  of  delicate  habits  may  sometimes  use  it  sparingly, 
hi^  to  inr^'jg  it  must  be  entirely  interdicted,     l^ork,  unless  used 
^^^  ^P^^\loW    is  considered  unwholesome  in  warm  climates.     If 
f^®  ^/'^  moiP^  P"*  ®^  *^®  ^*^y  ^®*'  it  is  said  to  produce  leprosy, 
'^  ^O^  V,|.    ates  ifl  which  leprosy  prevails,)  and  other  diseases  of  the 
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skin,  and  was  probably  prohibited  on  this  account  by  the  Uosaic 
]aw.*  The  Mahometans  regard  this  flesh  as  an  abomination,  and  in 
Spain  it  is  not  allowed  to  be  sold  during  the  summer  months.  The 
Chinese,  on  the  contrary,  prefer  pork  to  every  other  kind  of  animal 
food;  and  among  the  ancient  Greeks  it  was  much  esteemed.  Galen 
says,  that  of  all  food,  pork  is  tlie  best  and  most  nourishing  to  people 
of  robust  constitutions  who  use  much  exercise,  and  in  proof  of  this 
he  adduces  the  experience  of  the  athlettB,  or  champions  trained  np 
for  the  Olympic  games.  "Suppose  two  champions,"  he  says,  "of 
the  same  5trengt,h,  to  use  the  same  exercise,  and  feed  on  pork ;  if 
either  of  tbcm  shall  change  his  diet,  and  live  on  an  equal  quantity 
of  ajiy  other  sort  of  meat  for  but  one  day,  he  will  immediately  find 
liim^lf  weaken  ;  and  if  several  days,  he  will  not  only  grow  feeble, 
bat  meager  also,  for  want  of  his  proper  sustenance." 

Hare.  The  flesh  of  the  hare,  like  dark-colored  flesh  in  gen- 
eral, is  stimulating,  and,  when  young  and  fat,  is  delicate,  and  not 
ditHcutt  of  digestion.  Hares,  however,  differ  much  in  quality,  ac- 
cording to  the  places  where  they  live.  Those  that  are  bred  in  raonn- 
tninous  countries,  from  feeding  on  aromatic  herbs,  are  richer  in 
flavor,  and  much  superior  to  those  inhabiting  moist  and  marshy 
places.  Hare,  in  whatever  raarmor  cooked,  especially  if  made  into  soup 
with  the  blood,  is  rich  and  stimulating;  and  therefore  improper  for 
invalids,  unless  in  certain  cases,  where  it  may  be  deemed  necessary 
to  administer  food  of  this  description. 

RABBrr.  The  flesh  of  the  rabbit  is  more  tender  and  juicy  than 
that  of  the  hare ;  but  remains  longer  on  the  stomach,  and  is  not  so 
nourishing.  Wild  rabbits  are  in  every  respect  better  than  such  as 
are  domesticated.  The  rabbit,  like  the  hare,  is  in  better  condition 
for  the  table  in  winter  than  in  summer. 

Vesison.  The  flesh  of  tlio  stag,  well  known  under  the  name  of 
venison,  is  not  so  close  grained  as  that  of  beef  or  mutton ;  and  when 
not  too  fat  is,  to  a  stomach  in  full  vigor,  perhaps  the  most  digestible 
of  all  meat ;  but,  like  other  kinds  of  game,  though  very  nutritious,  is 
more  stimulating  than  mutton.  The  fat  is  esteerned  a  great  deli- 
cacy, and  highly  valued  by  gluttons. 

Birds.  All  kinds  of  wild  birds  have  their  flesh  of  a  looser  tex- 
than  those  that  are  domesticated,  and  are  therefore  easier  of  di- 

ion,  though  they  are  for  the  most  part  more  stimulating. 

The  common  or  domestic  fotol,  although  rather  slow  of  digestion, 

*  itmy  01  the  tSonie  lavs,  enpecUllr  Ihixe  cKmwming  food,  were  oiving  to  local  dr- 
cuTDStancM,  anJ  ware  umcUtd  purel;^  wilh  a.  aanalari/  deaign.  Hence  while  It  vaa  iiaij 
bwoeTulenl  lo  pruhihil  Uw  obo  of  swine'a  ilctli  in  PaleslioB,  and  its  adjacent  countries,  U 
ii  DeTnlbelcn  a  proper  food  tar  persons  reaiding  in  other  olimBtea. — £i>. 
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is  very  mild,  and  well  suited  for  invalids.  Chicken  is  generally  the 
first  kind  of  animal  food  allowed  to  the  convalescent  from  fever,  and 
other  acute  diseases,  because  it  is  less  stimulating  than  the  flesh  of 
other  animals.  All  white  meats,  though  not  so  nutritious,  are  less 
stimulating  than  red  or  dark-colored  flesh ;  and  this  should  never  be 
forgotten  in  regulating  the  diet  of  invalids.  For  example,  a  patient 
recovering  from  inflammatory  disease,  though  his  appetite  and  the 
state  of  his  stomach  might  allow  him  to  digest  a  beef-steak  in  shorter 
time  than  the  wing  of  a  fowl,  yet,  from  the  highly  nutritive  and  ex- 
citing nature  of  the  former,  it  could  not  be  indulged  in  without  a 
great  risk  of  bringing  back  the  inflanmiation,  and  endangering  the 
life  of  the  patient. 

Turkey  yields  a  similar  but  stronger  nourishment  than  the  barn- 
yard fowl  or  capon,  but  partridge  and  most  kinds  of  game  are  more 
digestible. 

Geese  and  ducks,  from  the  fat  and  oily  nature  of  their  flesh,  are 
difficult  of  digestion,  and  are  the  most  oppressive  kinds  of  poultry. 
Wild  ducks,  though  very  savory,  are  equally  indigestible. 

All  kinds  of  animal  food  cured  or  prepared  with  salt,  vinegar,  or 
spices,  are  much  more  indigestible  and  heating  than  in  their  firesh 
state,  and  not  so  nutritious  or  wholesome.  Both  fish  and  flesh,  when 
dried  or  smoked,  having  lost  their  juices  by  evaporation,  become  hard 
and  compact.  Their  digestion  requires  much  greater  labor  from  the 
stomach  than  any  other  kind  of  food.  With  many  people,  however, 
a  small  portion  of  ham,  tongue,  or  bacon  at  breakfast,  by  stimulating 
the  stomeush,  promotes  digestion ;  with  others,  again,  food  of  this 
description  remains  long  on  the  stomach,  and  invariably  produces 
irritation. 


GELATINOUS  FOOD. 

Grelatin  exists  in  the  flesh  of  all  the  domestic  quadrupeds  used  as 
food,  and  constitutes  the  greater  part  of  young  animals  ;  the  younger 
they  are  the  more  of  this  substance  they  contain,  and  the  less  diges- 
tible and  nutritious  is  their  flesh.  Gelatinous  substances  are  not  so 
nutritious  nor  so  easy  of  digestion,  as  those  in  which  fibrin  and 
albumen  predominate.  The  gelatin  contained  in  the  flesh  of  the 
sucking  pig,  in  that  of  birds  before  they  begin  to  fly,  and  in  all  very 
young  animals,  presents  a  glairy  or  jelly-like  appearance.  In  this 
state  it  is  neither  nutritious  nor  easy  of  digestion,  and  should  there- 
fore be  avoided  by  the  invalid.  The  flesh  of  the  calf,  of  the  lamb,  and 
the  pig,  or  that  of  other  young  animals,  if  fed  for  some  time,  is  firmer, 
less  viscid,  and  contains  more  perfect  gelatin ;  hence,  it  is  better 
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adapted  for  food,  but  is  etill  far  from  being  so  nutritious  or  easy  of 
digestion  as  the  flesh  of  tho  same  animals  in  a  state  of  maturity. 

TliL-  (lunuoition  of  fibrin,  and  the  increase  of  gelatin  in  the  younger 
animals,  are  not  the  only  circumstances  that  distinguish  them  from 
those  which  have  attained  their  full  growth.  The  flesh  of  the  former 
(Int'S  not  appear  to  contain  (or  at  least  is  only  provided  with  a  very 
small  proportion  of)  the  stimulating  principle,  osmazome,  which  gives 
tlie  rich  flavor  to  red  and  dark-colored  meats ;  and  which  renders  them 
so  much  more  heating  than  veal,  lamb,  poultry,  and  -the  various  kinds 
of  white  meat. 

Veai.  contains  a  greater  proportion  of  gelatin,  and  is  much  more 
difficult  of  ilisestion,  than  Iamb.  In  order  to  have  good  veal,  the 
calf  should  bo  fed  on  the  mother's  milk  until  it  is  six  weeks  old.  The 
practice  of  feeding  calves  on  milk  adulterated  with  chalk,  or  tn- 
peat«dly  bli'eding  them  with  the  intention  of  making  the  meat  appear 
white,  cannot  be  too  strongly  reprobated.  The  flesh  is  deprived  of 
its  due  proportion  of  fibrin,  and  its  alimentary  properties  are  greatly 
depraved. 

Lamb.  Although  it  is  customary  to  eat  this  meat  when  very 
yoang,  yet  it  is  not  so  wholesome  as  when  the  lamb  has  been  allowed 
to  suck  until  it  is  six  months  old.  The  flesh  is  then  of  a  firmer  con- 
sistence, fatter,  more  nutritive,  and  in  every  respect  superior  to  that 
of  the  lamb  killed  at  two  months  old. 

Chicken,  the  young  rabbit,  pheasant,  and  nearly  all  the  yonng 
animals  used  at  table,  in  which  the  flesh  is  soft  and  tender,  ^vithout 
being  viscid,  or  glairy,  are  the  most  digestible  and  wholesome  of 
gelatinous  food. 

AE.BUMINOUS  FOOD. 

Albumen  is  more  or  less  easy  of  digestion,  according  to  the  state 
in  which  it  is  nsed.  When  slightly  coagulated,  it  is  easily  digested  ; 
not  coagulated,  it  is  leas  so;  and  if  taken  in  a  solid  state,  it  is  very 
indigestible.  But,  although  the  digestibility  of  the  albuminous  sub- 
stances  Cflmmonly  employed  as  aliment  is  greatly  modified  by  the 
degree  of  heat  and  mode  of  cooking,  yet  they  are  considered  very 
nutritions.  The  articles  of  food  In  which  albumen  predominates,  arc 
eggo,  oysters,  mussels,  cockles,  the  brain,  liver,  and  sweetbread  of 
various  animals  which  give  suck  to  their  young. 

Beos.  Bggs  are  composed  almost  entirely  of  albumen.  The 
yolk,  besides  this  substance,  contains  gelatin,  oil,  and  water,  in 
combination  with  yellow  coloring  matter.  There  is  also  a  little 
sulphur  mixed  with  the  albumen.  Hence  silver  spoons  used  in  eating 
eggs  are  stained.     Haw  eggs  pass  ([uickly  out  of  the  stomach,  and 
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produce  a  gently  laxative  effect.  When  taken  in  this  state  they  are 
said  to  be  serviceable  in  jaundice  and  obstructions  of  the  liver. 
When  boiled  in  the  usual  manner  they  afford  a  rnild  strengthening 
aliment,  not  difficult  of  digestion.  Hard  boiled  eggs  remain  long  on 
tlie  stomach,  and  are  apt  to  constipate  the  bowels.  They  are  ren- 
dered easier  of  digestion  when  used  with  vinegar  as  a  condiment. 
The  eggs  of  the  granivorous  fowls  are  considered  the  best ;  those  of 
the  common  hen  and  the  guinea  hen  are  most  esteemed.  The  eg^ 
of  ducks,  geese,  and  of  all  the  water  fowls,  contain  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  oil,  and  are  more  strongly  flavored  ;  they  are  only  suited  for 
vigorous  stomachs. 

An  egg,  boiled  until  the  greater  part  of  the  white  is  slightly 
thickened,  without  depriving  the  yolk  of  its  fluidity,  and  taken  willi 
a  due  proportion  of  bread,  is  excellent  for  a  child,  or  a  person  in  a 
state  of  convalescence  ;  but  when  the  stomach  is  deranged,  eggs,  in 
whatever  state,  are  apt  to  increase  the  disorder. 

Oysters  are  very  nutritive,  easily  digested,  and  agree  with  the 
stomachs  of  most  people.  They  are  well  adapted  for  convalescents, 
and  may  be  taken  even  by  those  affected  with  chronic  disorders, 
unless  where  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  patient.  They  are  often 
resorted  to  by  persons  affected  with  indigestion,  being  found  less 
distressing  to  the  stomach  than  any  other  kind  of  food.  Boiling 
coc^lates  the  albumen  of  which  oysters  are  chiefly  composed,  thus 
rendering  them  harder  and  less  easy  of  digestion;  not  nearly  so 
many  should  be  eaten  when  boiled  as  in  a  raw  state.  Oysters  cast 
their  spawn  in  the  month  of  May,  after  which  they  are  sickly  and 
unfit  for  food ;  but  in  July  they  recover,  and  are  brought  to  market 
in  August,  when  they  are  considered  in  perfection. 

Mussels  are  of  a  more  solid  texture  than  oysters,  and  are  not  so 
easily  digested.  The  eruption  on  the  skin  called  nettlerash,  is  said 
to  occur  more  frequently  after  eating  mussels  than  any  other  kind 
of  shell  fish.  Cockles,  prawns,  and  shrimps  are  more  wholesome, 
but  should  only  be  slightly  boiled.  Lobsters  and  crabs  are  certainly 
nutritive,  but  they  remain  long,  even  on  the  strongest  stomachs  ,* 
their  digestion,  however,  is  greatly  aided  by  the  use  of  vinegar. 

The  BRAIN  of  the  sheep,  and  the  sweetbread  of  the  calf,  although 
they  contain  a  large  proportion  of  albumen,  combined  with  fatty  or 
oily  matter,  yet  preserve  their  softness;  when  cooked,  are  easily 
digested,  and  very  nourishing.  The  liver  is  also  a  strengthening 
food  ;  but  is  much  harder,  and  more  difficult  of  digestion. 

FISH. 

Fish  are  less  nutritive  than  land  animals,  but  afford  more  nour- 
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ishment  than  vegetables.  From  their  great  variety  they  present  every 
degree  of  digestibility.  Fish  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  fat 
or  oily,  and  those  without  fat ;  but  these  classes  oatinot  be  distinctly 
separated. 

In  the  first  class  may  be  placed  the  herring,  mackerel,  salmon, 
eel,  the  trout,  and  carp  in  certain  seasons,  and  to  these  we  may  add 
the  turtle ;  all  of  which,  and  indeed  every  kind  of  oily  or  fat  fish  are 
nutritive,  but  more  cr  less  diiBcult  of  digestion,  and  consequently 
improper  for  valetudinarians.  To  tlio  second  class  belong  the 
whiting,  haddock,  cod,  ling,  turbot,  sole,  flounder,  and  the  trout  and 
carp  when  not  fat.  All  fish  of  this  description,  if  plainly  cooked, 
and  taken  without  much  butter,  are  more  congenial  to  the  stomach, 
and  more  easily  converted  into  wholesome  nourishment  than  the 
former. 

WuiTiNO.  The  whiting  is  very  tender  and  delicate.  It  b  not 
very  nntritive,  but  produces  no  stimulating  action  on  the  system. 
Not  being  oily  or  viscid  it  is  easily  digested,  and  therefore  well  suited 
to  delicato  stomachs,  and  to  patients  laboring  under  various  com- 
plaints, in  which  the  daily  use  of  oven  the  least  exciting  meat  might 
prove  injurious.  Physicians  know  the  advantage  of  varying  the  diet 
of  invalids,  and  of  those  convalescent  from  acute  diseases;  and 
hence,  when  the  use  of  the  mildest  animal  food  is  admissible,  they 
frequently  order  whiting  and  chicken  to  be  taken  at  dinner  on  alter- 
nate days,  followed  by  a  little  sago  pudding,  or  some  other  mild  arti- 
cle of  farinaceous  aliment. 

Haddock.  In  respect  to  its  nutritive  qualities,  haddock  compares 
with  the  full  grown  barn  yard  fowl ;  and  is,  perhaps,  equally  digest- 
ible, though  not  so  nutritious. 

Cod.  Cod  contains  more  gelatinous  matter,  and  is  rather  richer 
and  heavier  than  haddock ;  but  is  an  excellent  and  wholesome  fish. 
The  glutinous  parts  about  the  head  of  the  cod  should  be  avoided  by 
invalids. 

Salmon.  Salmon  is  a  more  nutritive  dsh  than  any  of  those 
mentioned  before  ;  but  being  rich  and  oily,  it  is  by  no  means  easily 
digested,  and  requires  condiments,  the  best  of  which  is  salt  and 
vinegar.  The  thinnest  part  of  the  fish  is  the  fattest.  Salmon  is  cleaned 
and  boiled  as  soon  as  caught,  and  served  up  cold,  and  thus  is  com- 
paratively easy  of  digestion,  when  taken  with  vinegar  and  pepper. 
Salmon  is  less  oppressive  to  the  stomach,  and  more  wholesome,  when 
used  in  its  freshest  state ;  and,  as  in  the  greater  part  of  fish  when  in 
rfeotioo,  there  is  a  deposition  of  a  curdy-looking  substance  between 
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I  Salmok  Tnoirr.     This  fish  is  not  so  heating  as  salmon, 


ind,  being 
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less  rich  and  oily,  is  not  so  nutritious,  but  is  more  under  the  com* 
mand  of  the  stomach.  All  the  varieties  of  trout,  though  they  contain 
more  or  less  oil,  are  easier  of  digestion  them  salmon ;  but,  like  the 
latter,  they  uniformly  disagree  with  some  persons  whose  stomachs 
are  not  particularly  feeble. 

The  great  proportion  of  fat  or  oil  contained  in  the  herring,  the 
BCACKEREL,  and  more  especially  in  the  eel,  imparts  a  degree  of  rich- 
ness that  renders  them  very  palatable,  but  with  which  few  stomachs, 
unless  in  perfect  vigor,  are  able  to  contend.  The  oily  matter  con- 
tained in  fish,  is  much  more  difficult  of  digestion  than  the  fat  of 
meat.  The  green  fat  of  the  turtle,  however,  when  properly  prepared, 
and  not  scorched  in  cooking,  is  for  the  most  part  congenial  even  to 
the  most  delicate  stomach ;  is  very  nutritious,  and  easy  of  digestion. 
In  the  West  Indies,  turtle  soup,  moderately  seasoned,  agrees  better 
with  patients  laboring  under  chronic  dysentery,  than  other  kinds  of 
food. 

Perch  and  many  of  the  fresh  water  fish  are  more  digestible  than 
the  generality  of  sea  fish ;  and  those  caught  in  rivers  and  brooks, 
than  others  found  in  stagnant  waters.  Eels  which  inhabit  ponds 
and  stagnant  pools  are  tough,  and  not  nearly  so  digestible  and  whole- 
some as  the  silver  eel  of  rapid  streams  ;  and  the  latter  soon  becomes 
inferior  in  every  respect,  if  placed  in  marshes  or  dark  muddy  waters. 

The  above  remarks  are  sufficient  to  enable  the  invalid  to  judge 
of  the  qualities  of  fish  appropriate  to  the  delicate  stomach,  and  to 
show  him  the  necessity  of  abstaining  from  the  more  oily  varieties, 
and  such  as  are  not  quite  fresh.  Rigidity  and  firmness  of  texture 
are  the  best  indications  that  fish  has  not  begun  to  spoil. 

Fish  are  not  adapted  to  scrofulous  cases,  and  would  be  improper 
when  we  are  desirous  of  giving  tone  and  vigor  to  the  system. 

The  best  mode  of  cooking  fish  for  invalids  is  simply  boiling  them, 
or,  if  perfectly  fresh,  they  may  be  broiled ;  but  frying  is  the  worst 
method  for  a  stomach  out  of  order. 

FAT   AND   OILY   FOOD. 

This  is  the  least  digestible  of  all  the  classes  of  aliment.  If  used 
in  considerable  quantity  for  any  length  of  time,  it  is  deposited  in  the 
cellular  structure  which  binds  the  muscles  together,  and  consequently 
augments  the  bulk  of  the  body  without  enlarging  or  increasing  the 
strength  of  the  muscular  fibres.  Oil  or  fat,  if  taken  in  moderate 
quantity,  and  well  mixed  with  other  food,  is  not  generally  indiges- 
tible. Oil,  for  example,  is  commonly  understood  to  render  salad 
easier  of  digestion,  and  appears  to  prevent  raw  vegetable  substances 
from  fermenting  in  the  stomach,  and  causing  flatulence. 
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and,  if  taken  undiluted,  it  is  not  well  suited  for  the  convalesoent. 
In  certain  chronio  diseases,  such  as  spitting  of  blood,  the  early 
stages  of  consumption,  the  scrofulous  affections  of  children,  certain 
disorders  of  the  urinary  organs,  chronic  dysentery,  and  various 
spasmodic  and  nervous  diseases,  the  most  appropriate  diet,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  is  milk  prepared  with  bread,  rice,  arrow-root,  and 
other  farinaceous  substances. 

The  albuminous  part  of  milk  is  not  coagulated  into  a  mass  by 
boiling  like  the  white  of  an  egg  ;  this  is  owing  to  the  greater  quantity 
of  water  with  which  it  is  united.  By  the  action  of  heat  a  thin  film 
rises  to  the  surface.  By  skimming  this  from  time  to  time,  the  whole 
of  the  albumen  may  be  removed.  By  this  process  milk  is  rendered 
less  nutritive  but  more  digestible,  and  is,  therefore,  better  adapted  to 
weak  stomachs  than  if  taken  in  a  pure  state. 

Asses'  Milk  is  not  so  rich  in  cream  and  cheesy  matter  as  that  of 
the  cow  or  goat,  but  contains  more  sugar,  and  is  much  easier  of 
digestion,  being  eminently  adapted  to  patients  whose  digestive  organs 
are  in  a  debilitated  condition.  In  many  instances  it  proves  gently 
laxative,  and  in  this  respect  differs  from  that  of  the  cow,  which,  in 
most  cases,  has  rather  an  opposite  tendency.  To  persons  threatened 
with  consumption,  and  in  the  early  stages  of  that  disease,  more 
especially  when  associated  with  a  deranged  state  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  llie  milk  of  asses,  when  it  can  be  orocured  in  sufficient  quan* 
tiiy  is  of  the  greatest  service. 

Goat's  Milk.  The  milk  of  the  goat  is  richer  and  stronger  than 
that  of  the  cow,  but  does  not  contain  so  much  sugar.  It  is  easier  of 
digestion  to  many  stomachs  than  the  milk  of  the  cow. 

Curd.  The  curd  or  albuminous  part  of  milk  is  separated  from 
the  whey  by  acid,  alcohol,  and  other  substances,  but  the  best  coagu- 
lating agent  is  the  gastric  juice.  '^  The  infusion  of  a  piece  of  calf's 
stomach  (rennet)  not  larger  than  a  half-dollar,  will  coagulate  a  quan- 
tity of  milk  sufficient  for  making  a  cheese  of  sixty  pounds'  weight, 
although  the  quantity  of  coagulating  matter  cannot  in  this  case 
exceed  a  few  grains."  x 

Milk  coagulates  upon  all  stomachs,  and  the  curd  thus  formed  is 
soft  and  loose ;  but  when  prepared  out  of  the  body,  it  often  disagrees 
with  the  digestive  organs,  and  often  oppresses  the  stomach. 

Whey.  When  milk  is  coagulated  by  the  addition  of  a  small 
piece  of  rennet,  the  whey,  when  separated  from  the  curd,  contains 
some  butter  and  curd  in  solution.  It  also  holds  in  solution  nearly 
all  the  sugar  of  the  milk,  and  is,  therefore,  more  liable  than  milk  to 
ferment  in  weak  stomachs,  and  produce  flatulence.  The  whey  from 
jnare's  milk  contains  a  greater  quantity  of  sugar  than  that  from 
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other  animal.     Whey  is  Dot  so  nutritiouB  as  inilk,  but  afCorda  an 

lUent  demulcent  drink  in  consumption,  coughs,  jaundioo,  dysen- 

',  and  other  diseases. 

Cream.     Cream  is  more  easily  digested  tlian  buttfsr,  and  when 

Led  witli  tea  or  coffee  not  only  render  these  beverages  more 
palatable,  but  corrects  their  stimulating  principle. 

BuTTEE.  Butter,  like  other  animal  oib,  unless  very  sparingly 
employed,  is  not  congenial  to  weak  or  delicate  stomachs,  or  to  persons 
of  bilious  temperament ;  but  taken  in  moderation,  when  fresh  and 
good,  it  agrees  with  any  ago  or  constitution.  When  slightly  afleoted 
by  heat  it  ia  very  oppressive  to  the  stomach,  and  often  produces 
heartburn. »  Persons  of  delicate  constitution,  or  those  affected  with 
■luligeatioD,  should,  therefore,  avoid  eating  any  food  fried  with  butter. 

Cheese.  It  is  a  strong  and  nourishing  food  to  those  who  con 
digest  it,  but  is  only  adapted  to  robust  constitutions  and  to  those  who 
take  much  exercise.  It  is  almost  invariably  hurtful  to  persons  whose 
digestive  organs  are  weak. 

Toasted  cheese  is  particularly  injurious  to  the  delicate  stomach. 


FARINACEOUS   POOD. 

The  base  of  all  the  substances  of  this  class  is  a  distinct  princi- 
ple, possessed  of  peculiar  properties,  named  fecula,  or  starch.     This 
is  the  most  widely  diffused  principle  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and 
met  with  in  various  parts  of  plants,  in  the  seeds,  roots,  pith,  or 
ives ;  and  appears  intended  by  nature  to  be  the  chief  food  of  man- 
Fecula,  however,  is  never  used  in  its  pure  state ;  it  is  always 
iated  with  different  substances,  such  as  gluten,  sugar,  albumen, 

:,    &-C. 

The  elementary  principles  of  fecula  and  gum  are  the  same,  yet 
ley  differ  widely  in  their  chemical  properties  and  nutritive  qualities- 
Fecnia  exists  in  the  various  farinaceous  substances  in  the  form  of 
nnmerous  globules  or  grains,  more  or  less  round  or  elongated,  each 
mod  of  a  succession  of  concentric  layers,  one  within  another  like 
B  coattf  of  an  onion,  having  the  same  elementary  composition,  but 
ytng  in  their  physical  qualities ;  the  external  coats  being  endowed 
b  a  much  greater  power  of  resisting  the  action  of  the  agents  capa- 
1>1«  gf  modifying  the  fecula.  Hence,  the  stomach  has  very  little  in< 
flucDoe  in  changing  the  formation  of  fecula  in  its  organised  condition, 
1  it  cannot  be  considered  as  actually  nutritive  until  submitted  to 
0  antion  of  heat.  Whatever  mode  of  cookery  is  adopted,  the  heat 
Kluoes  the  effect  of  bursting  all  the  grains,  and  thus  renders  fecula 
B  of  the  most  easily  digested  substances,  although  completely  use- 
■  as  an  article  of  diet  until  this  physical  change  be  effected. 
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Sweet  Potato.  It  is  very  nutritious,  and  when  simply  roasted 
or  boiled,  forms  a  very  palatable  and  wholesome  food.  As  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  so  easy  of  digestion  as  the  common  potato,  it  should 
be  eaten  more  sparingly  by  those  who  have  weak  stomachs. — Ed. 

Yam.  This  root  very  much  resembles  the  sweet  potato  in  its 
properties.  It  forms  a  very  extensive  article  of  food  in  the  West  In- 
dies, and  is  very  nutritious.  It  is  sometimes  ground  into  flour  and 
made  into  bread. — Ed. 

Wheat.  The  most  important  of  all  farinaceous  substances  is 
wheat,  which,  besides  fecula,  contains  a  large  quantity  of  gluten ; 
and  hence  of  all  the  grains  wheat  is  the  best  adapted  for  making 
bread.  Animals  do  not  live  for  any  length  of  time  when  fed  on  gela- 
tin, fibrin,  or  albumen  singly  ;  in  general,  they  cause  such  disgust 
that  the  animals  prefer  dying  rather  than  taking  them.  Gluten,  or 
the  adhesive  part  of  wheat,  will,  on  the  contrary,  nourish  an  animal 
well  and  for  a  long  time.  The  flour  or  meal  of  other  farinaceous 
seeds  does  not  contain  a  suflicient  quantity  of  gluten  to  allow  it  to 
undergo  what  has  been  called  the  panary  fermentation^*  and  cannot, 
therefore,  be  made  into  loaves  like  the  flour  of  wheat. 

Indian  Corn.  The  meal  made  from  Indian  corn  furnishes  a  most 
wholesome  and  nourishing  food,  well  adapted  for  the  support  of  the 
active  a^d  laborious  class.  Indian  bread,  when  properly  prepared, 
Kere  it  not  for  habit  and  fashion,  would  be  preferred  to  bread  made 
from  wheat,  both  on  account  of  its  agreeable  flavor  and  delicious 
taste.  In  the  Southern  States  it  is  prepared  in  a  great  variety  of 
ways,  and  is  a  most  excellent  article  of  food. — Ed. 

Bread.  Bread  differs  widely  from  the  flour  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, and  may  be  considered  as  a  new  substance.  It  is  easier  of 
digestion  than  any  other  preparation  of  flour,  and  mixes  more  readily 
with  water,  but  is  considered  less  nutritive.  Newly  baked  bread, 
however,  swells  in  the  stomach,  and  is  not  easily  digested.  Indeed, 
the  process  of  fermentation  does  not  appear  to  be  completed  until  the 
bread  is  cold  ;  for  new  bread  differs  from  old  not  only  in  its  effects, 
but  in  smell  and  taste.  "  The  best  bread,"  says  Dr.  Coghan,  "  is 
made  of  pure  flour  of  good  wheat,  sufficiently  leavened,  somewhat 
salted,  well  moulded,  well  baked,  and  at  least  a  day  and  a  night  old, 
and  not  past  four  or  five  days  old,  except  the  loaves  be  very  great." 
Besides  the  nutritive  qualities  of  bread,  it  prevents  the  bad  effects 
which  would  result  from  the  use  of  too  much  animal  diet,  rich  soup, 
and  other  concentrated  food.  It  also  serves  to  divide  and  give  our 
aliment  a  proper  bulk  and  consistence.     It  may  be  allowed  to  the 

*  The  fermentation  pcnrtaining  to  hrtad. — ^Ed. 
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stomach  of  the  weakest  patient.     It  neither  stimalates  nor  i 
the  pyatom,  and  is  justly  called  the  staff  of  life,* 

There  are  three  sorts  of  hread,  tlie  white,  the  wlieaten,  and 
the  household.  Pine  white  bread  is  made  of  flour  only ;  wheaten 
bread  of  flour,  mixed  with  the  finer  bran;  and  household  bread  of 
the  whole  substance  of  the  grain,  including  the  coarser  bran.  Pine 
whito  bread  is  the  best;  and  to  most  people,  is  more  agreeable  to  the 
palate  than  any  other  kind  of  bread,  being  entirely  deprived  of  the 
bran  ;  but  it  is  not  so  nourishing.  The  common  coarse  bread,  which 
contains  a  considerable  quantitv  of  bran,  is  much  more  nutritious 
than  white  bread,  ao  maoh  so  that  dogs  fed  on  the  former  have 
r«raainod  in  health,  whereas  those  fed  on  white  broad  have  gradually 
wasted  away  and  died.  This  diflereoce,  it  appears,  arises  entirely 
from  the  absence  of  the  bran.  From  the  mechanical  action  of  the 
particles  of  bran  upon  the  lining  membrane  of  the  bowels,  the  house- 
hnld  bread  acts  on  many  persons  as  a  gentle  laxative.  The  white 
bri^aJ,  on  the  contrary,  has  a  tendency  to  constipate  the  bowels, 
because  the  astringent  action  of  the  starch  which  it  contains  is  not 
oountcracted  by  the  bran. 

Various  articles  are  used  in  the  adulteration  of  brood ;  the  most 
innocent  of  thcra  is  the  potato.  Alum  is  much  employed  to  give 
whiteness  to  bread,  and  to  prevent  the  loaves  from  sticking  to  each 
other  in  the  oven.  The  daily  introduction  of  small  quantities  of  alum 
into  the  stomach  must  interfere  in  soma  degree  with  the  exercise  of 
its  functions,  and  to  those  troubled  with  indigestion  it  must  prove 
highly  injurious.  Persons  affected  with  stomach  complaints  should, 
therefore,  be  careful  to  got  their  bread  made  without  alum.  The 
carbonate  of  ammonia  (sal  volatile)  i.s  extensively  used  instead  of 
yeast  in  making  the  finer  kinds  of  bread  ;  but  it  does  no  harm,  and 
ia  rather  advantageous  than  otherwise. 

Many  prpparations  of  flour,  though  more  nutritive  than  bread, 
are  not  so  wholesome.  All  kinds  of  puddings,  dumplings,  pan-cakes, 
are  highly  indigestible,  and  pastry,  Dr.  Paris  declares,  is  an  abomi- 
nation. "I  verily  believe,"  says  this  author,  "that  one-half,  at 
least,  of  the  cases  of  indigestion  which  occur  after  dinner  parties, 
Miy  be  traced  to  this  oause,"t     The  most  easily  digested  pudding  is 


_  *  If  well  rused  uid  irell  hmitcd.  brsiul  nwj  be  ntfely  mcd  u  stated  b;  tbe  author. 
'Lei  ill  perwHii.  fide  or  well,  nee  lu  it  tlut  tlieir  vivat,  children  and  tarvuiU  iiuHt  ha*  to 
<ait  pmperli/. — T-d. 

]  Some  Bltowuica  dNiuIit  be  inaJe  for  profe»nonaI  or  petwHial  anlipathj  or  prejudin, 
_»h™  iiich  bnHd  atAtemeola  are  made  by  any  medical  man,     Perhap*.  (in  such  caim  aa 
rt  nirm-'i  to  in  tha  text,)  paslry  might  du  thv  miscluef;  perfaap*  viae,  brandy  or  puocb  -, 
hap*  lobooco,  ID  MHTie  lona;  perhaps  fi-uita. — Ed. 
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made  with  bread,  or  bisouit,  and  boiled  flour ;  batter-pudding  Is  more 
difficult  of  digestion,  and  suet-pudding  is  still  worse. 

Oats.  Oatmeal,  prepared  in  various  ways,  constitutes  one  of 
the  principal  articles  of  diet  in  Scotland,  and  in  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land, where  it  is  found  both  wholesome  and  nutritious.  It  is,  how- 
ever, inferior  to  wheaten  flour  in  nutritive  qualities.  Oats  contain  a 
considerable  proportion  of  sugar,  and  on  this  account  cakes  and  other 
preparations  of  oatmeal  are  apt  to  run  into  fermentation  in  the 
stomach ;  they  are  also  more  heating  to  the  system  than  either  wheat 
or  barley. 

Rice.  Rice  contains  about  eighty-five  parts  of  starch  in  the 
hundred,  and  having  no  stimulating  matter  in  it  to  quicken  diges- 
tion, remains  longer  on  the  stomachs  of  some  persons  than  other 
farinaceous  substances.  In  India,  and  other  eastern  countrieSi 
where  it  constitutes  the  principal  food  of  the  inhabitants,  it  is  usually 
taken  with  curry*  pdwder,  peppers,  and  other  stimulating  condi- 
ments,  in  order  to  assist  digestion.  Mixed  with  other  food  it  is 
wholesome  and  well  adapted  for  delicate  stomachs.  Rice  water  is 
an  excellent  demulcent  drink  when  there  is  irritation  of  the  bowels, 
dysentery,  or  diarrhoea.  Ground  rice  and  milk,  flavored  with  orange 
peel  and  sweetened,  is  a  valuable  article  of  diet  during  convalescence. 
Some  of  the  French  authors  strongly  recommend  rice  diet  for  those 
affected  with  red  gravel. 

Barley.  Barley  contains  a  large  proportion  of  starch,  and  much 
saccharine  matter.  The  latter  renders  it  well  adapted  for  distillation. 
Dr.  Coghan  quaintly  remarks,  that  '^  Though  barly,  as  Galen  saith, 
is  of  a  cooling  nature,  yet  it  maketh  such  hot  drinke  that  it  setteth 
men  oftentimes  in  a  furie." 

Rye.  Rye  flour  contains  a  greater  quantity  of  gluten  than  any 
other  kind  of  flour  except  that  of  wheat,  and  also  a  considerable 
proportion  of  mucilage ;  when  well  kneaded  it  ferments,  and  partially 
rises;  the  bread  is  of  a  brown  color  and  not  disagreeable  to  the 
taste,  but  is  rather  slow  of  digestion ;  it  is  also  apt  to  turn  acid  on 
the  stomach,  and  to  relax  the  bowels  of  those  unaccustomed  to  its 
use.  Hence  bread  made  of  wheaten  and  rye  flour  is  found  very 
serviceable  to  persons  who  are  subject  to  constipation  of  the  bowels. 

This  grain  yields  a  black,  morbid  excrescence,  cdrved  like  the 
spur  of  a  fowl,  called  ergot  of  rye^i  which  is  often  of  the  greatest 
service  in  the  hands  of  the  skilful  accoucheur. 

*  Curry  is  a  sauce  much  used  in  India,  containing  red  pepper  and  other  strong  spioes. 
It  is  poured  upon  food,  which  is  hence  called  curried  rice,  fowl,  &c^  as  the  dish  may  be.— 
£d. 

f  See  a  subsequent  article,  in  its  alphabetic  order,  in  the  Cyclopedia,  under  the  title 
Ergot — Ed. 
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Potatoes.  Potatoes  contain  a  large  proportion  of  starch,  but  no 
itan ;  they  improve  in  quality,  becoming  more  farinaceous  or  mealy 
&Dm  the  time  they  are  taken  out  of  the  earth  until  they  become 
wusy,  when  their  nutritive  qualities  diminish,  and  they  are  less  easy 
of  digestion.  The  soluble  nutritive  matter  contained  in  the  potato 
is  not  nearly  so  great  in  the  same  bulk  as  in  any  of  the  grains.  It 
has  been  computed  that  2  lbs.  of  wheat  contain  as  much  nourish- 
ment as  7  lbs.  of  potatoes.  But  though  this  root  is  in  every  respect 
inferior  to  wheat,  it  cannot  be  called  unwholesome  food,  for  where 
is  there  a  stronger  or  more  hardy  people  than  tlie  Irish  peasantry, 
who  derive  their  principal  sustenance  from  the  potato." 

Potatoes  are  easy  of  digestion  only  when  mealy.     Many  persons 

potatoes  with  animal  food,  in  preference  to  bread,  and,  when  not 

or  waxy,  they  constitute  a  very  wtiolesome  substitute.     They 

ire  not  considered  a  suitable  article  of  Diet  for  invalids,  particularly 

those  affected  with  indigestion.  The  form  of  cookery  best 
adapted  for  potatoes  is,  boiling  in  water  containing  a.  considerable 
quantity  of  salt  in  solution.  When  saturated  with  tlie  fat  of  roast 
meat  they  are  suited  only  for  the  strongest  stomachs.  When  mnshed 
they  are  swallowed  without  being  sufhciently  mixed  with  the  saliva, 
and  are,  consequently,  less  easy  of  digestion.  When  roasted  they 
sometimes  agree  best  witli  persons  whose  digestive  organs  are  wealt; 
but  this  is  not  generally  the  case ;  and  when  overdone  they  are  in- 
sipid, and  deprived,  in  a  great  measure,  of  their  nutritious  qualities. 
But,  whatever  mode  of  cookery  is  employed,  tliey  should  be  used  as 
soon  as  possible  after  being  removed  frt>m  the  fire.  The  starch  of 
the  potato  closely  resembles  arrow  root  powder,  for  which  it  is  very 
fre((uently  sold.  This  fraud,  however,  does  no  harm,  for  the  one 
starch  is  little  inferior  to  the  other,  and  their  properties  are  the  same, 
^'wtatoes  are  also  extensively  employed  to  adulterate  bread,  and  it 

Id  be  well  if  nothing  worse  were  used  for  this  purpose. 

Peas.     Peas,  when  green  and  young,  are  watery,  and  contain 

le  nourlshnoent ;  but,  when  properly  dressed,  are  light  and  whole- 

When  ripe,  and  dried,  they  are  used  in  the  form  of  pudding 

*  The  miMt  coromon  kind  of  fboil  UKed  hj  anj  people  offecta  their  mcatal  at  veil  m 
phjiicAl  etH*r|^e&  CErMin  elemunta,  of  wlucli  t)i«  mnst  Important  is  albumen,  an, 
oaoaanrr  to  repair  the  dailf  wiulc  of  thu  bud^  ,  u  has  bean  prerioiuly  staled  in  thb 
woA  It  HOT,  ■we  icsini  lo  polalnea  lu  supply  ua  witli  the  amount  of  alhumi-n 
■Mnaary  tor  the  body,  we  roust  consume  an  anioiuit  of  vegetable  matter  which  will 
injur*  the  ty«leni.  Potatuea  alone  will  support  life — but  nal  an  elastic,  healthful  life. 
The  amount  of  ncmrarj  Hibetance  of  a  polatA  diet  crowds  the  abdomen,  and  disturbs 
ths  ner«i!»,  whose  immediale  oonnertion  ig  with  the  brain.  Hiui,  he  who  lives  chiefly 
npoo  piitatoes  can  neither  be  intellectunllj,  nor  phyucally  elastic  He  gets  ton  much  in 
bulk.  He  gels  too  little  of  oourislimriit.  The  mass  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  although  (as 
out  author  layi}  "  karii/r  are  a  proof  nf  tliis. — Eo. 
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and  in  soup.  In  both  ways  they  are  very  nutritious,  but  the  fonner 
is  difficult  of  digestion,  and  only  suited  for  the  strong  laboring  classes. 
The  soup,  though  less  objectionable,  should  be  avoided  by  those 
troubled  with  stomach  complaints.  Peas,  when  full  grown  and  dry, 
in  whatever  manner  they  may  be  cooked,  are  remarkable  for  their 
production  of  flatulence. 

.Beans.  Beans,  when  young,  possess  nearly  the  same  properties 
as  peas.  The  pod  of  the  kidney  bean  is  a  succulent,  tender,  and 
much  esWmed  vegetable,  though  not  very  nutritive.  The  bean 
itself,  when  ripe  and  still  tender,  is  more  nutritious,  but  not  so  easy  of 
digestion.  The  dried  kidney  beans  contain  eighty-four  per  cent,  of 
nutritive  matter,  of  which  fifty  are  pure  farina,  and  the  rest  gluten 
and  mucilage.  Hence  th^y  are  more  nutritive  than  wheat  or  any 
other  kind  of  pulse.  They  are  much  more  wholesome  than  peas,  and 
are  well  suited  to  correct  the  effects  of  fat  animal  food.  They  agree 
well  with  the  laboring  classes  who  are  accustomed  to  their  use,  and 
they  are  very  fond  of  them.  "  In  certain  parts  of  Scotland,"  says 
Dr.  CuUen,  "the  farm  servants  would  not  engage  unless  their 
masters  stipulated  that  they  were  to  receive  so  much  meal  of  this 
bean  by  the  day  or  the  week." 

Chesnuts.  Chesnuts  are  composed  almost  entirely  of  fecula  and 
sugar,  and  form  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  Diet  in  many  countries. 
If  kept  for  some  time  after  they  are  gathered,  they  become  sweeter, 
more  mealy,  and  easier  of  digestion  ;  but,  notwithstanding,  they  are 
unsuited  to  weak  stomachs.    • 

Arrow  Root.  This  well  known  powder,  which  consists  of  pure 
starch,  is  obtained  from  the  root  of  a  plant  which  is  a  native  of  the 
West  Indies.  Boiled  in  water  it  forms  a  mild  nutritious  jelly,  much 
used  as  food  for  children  and  invalids.  It  is  prepared  in  the  following 
manner.  A  portion  of  the  powder,  mixed  with  a  little  cold  water, 
is  to  be  made  into  a  paste  by  rubbing  it  in  a  basin  with  a  spoon ;  over 
this  boiling  water  is  to  be  poure4.  It  should  be  stirred  briskly  at  the 
same  time ;  then  boiled  five  minutes  and  sweetened  with  sugar.  A 
little  milk  and  nutmeg  may  be  added,  or  a  small  quantity  of  Sherry 
or  Madeira  wine,  according  to  the  state  of  the  patient.  Port  wine 
does  not  answer  so  well  because  it  precipitates  the  starch.  Half  an 
ounce  is  sufficient  to  make  half  a  pint  of  the  jelly. 

Sago.  Sago  is  composed  of  starch,  with  a  little  salt  and  coloring 
matter.  It  is  derived  from  the  pith  of  several  species  of  palms.  The 
best  is  called  pearl  sago.  It  soon  becomes  sour  if  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  form  of  powder,  and  is,,  therefore,  made  into  grains  by  pressing 
it  through  a  strong  coarse  sieve  when  half  baked.  Potato  starch  is 
teasily  formed  into  grains  in  the  same  manner,  and  is  often  firaudu- 
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lontly  Bold  as  sagn.  The  usual  way  of  pTcparing  sago  is  io  put  a 
tal>l(?s)K)onfLil  of  the  grains  into  a  pint  of  hot  water,  and  allow  it  to 
remain  at  the  side  of  the  fire  for  two  hours ;  then  to  boil  it  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  stirring  it  diligently  during  the  boiling.  Sugar 
and  milk,  or  wine,  may  bo  added  to  it  in  the  same  manner  as  with 
the  arrow  root. 

Tapioca,  Tapioca  is  the  produce  of  the  roots  of  a  plant  which 
grows  in  groat  abundanoe  in  Brazil  and  in  the  West  Indies.  The 
roots  in  their  raw  state  are  called  cassada,  and  are  strong  poison,  yet 
the  starch  extracted  from  them  is  similar  in  its  nutritive  qualities  to 
sago,  which  it  resembles  in  appearance,  but  is  not  so  high  colored, 
and  is  formed  into  larger  grains.  It  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner, 
only  that  it  does  not  require  to  be  macerated,  or  boiled  mora  than 
half  the  time. 

Sai.ep,  which  is  obtained  from  different  kinds  of  the  orchis,  the 
species  of  arrow  root  called  Tous  les  Mois,  and  the  vegetable  ex- 
tracts above  noticed,  are  all  merely  varieties  of  starch,  and  do  not 
dilTer  in  their  properties.  They  are  very  generally  prescribed  as  diet 
for  the  sick,  and  it  is  not  of  the  slightest  consequence  which  of  them 
is  preferred,  unless  as  a  matter  of  taste.  They  may  be  cither  taken 
simply  boiled  in  water,  or  with  the  addition  of  milk  or  wine,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances. 

MUCILAGINOUS    FOOD. 

Mucilage  is  a  distinct  principle  abounding  in  different  parts  of 
vegetables,  but  is  never  found  alone  in  the  mucilaginous  substances 
nsod  as  food.  It  is  always  associated  with  sugar,  or  some  bitter, 
acrid,  or  acid  principle,  without  which  it  would  bo  indigestible,  and 
almost  devoid  of  nutritive  properties.  Several  of  the  vegutable  sub- 
stances, usually  classed  under  this  head,  contain  more  sugar  than 
mucilage,  and  in  all  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  fibrous  and  coloring 
matters,  which  are  entirely  indigestible.  Hence  the  evacuations  from 
the  bowels  are  more  copious  after  this  than  from  any  other  kind  of 
aliment.  The  numerous  herbs  and  roots  which  belong  to  this  class 
are  more  valuable  in  correcting  tlie  elTocts  of  stimulating  animal  food 
than  from  their  own  nutritive  properties. 

Casbage.  Red  and  white  cabbage  are  much  relished  by  many 
people,  but  they  have  a  great  tendency  to  ferment  in  weak  stomachs, 
and  are  only  suited  to  persons  of  robust  oonstitutions  who  take 
plenty  of  exercise. 

Bbocoli  and  CitiLiFLowEE.  Thcsc  are  much  superior  to  oalj- 
;  more  tender,  easier  of  digestion,  and  less  apt  to  produce 
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Spinaoe  yields  very  little  nutriment,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  least 
nutritions  of  all  the  vegetable  substances  used  at  table ;  it  passes 
quickly  out  of  the  stomaoh  without  being  digested,  and  imparts  its 
green  oolor  to  the  faeces. 

Lettuce.  The  lettuce  is  generally  used  as  salad,  and  is  the  most 
tender  and  delicate  of  all  the  vegetables  eaten  in  a  raw  state.  '  It  is 
cooling,  and  has  a  tendency  to  induce  sleep ;  but,  when  employed 
with  this  intention,  it  should  not  be  very  young,  and  must  be  eaten 
without  vinegar.  This,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  salad  and  raw  vege- 
tables, is  rendered  more  wholesome  by  an  ample  accompaniment  of 
the  usual  condiments ;  but,  in  whatever  manner  taken,  they  rarely 
agree  with  weak  stomachs. 

Asparagus.  Asparagus  is  a  very  wholesome  vegetable  and  is 
easily  digested.  It  does  not  create  flatulency  or  acidity,  but  with 
some  people  acts  as  a  diuretic. 

Artichoke.  Artichokes  afford  a  light  and  tender  food,  and  are 
similar  in  their  properties  to  asparagus. 

Esculent  Roots.  The  principal  mucilaginous  roots  used  as  food 
are  the  carrot,  turnip,  Jerusalem  artichoke,  and  the  large  Spanish  or 
Portuguese  onion.  All  the  roots  of  this  description  are  chiefly  com- 
posed of  mucilage,  sugar,  indigestible  fibrous  substance,  and  essential 
oil. 

Carrot.  In  its  wild  state  it  is  hot  and  acrid ;  but  by  cultivation 
it  has  been  greatly  changed,  and  is  now  a  nutritious  and  wholesome 
vegetable.  It  contains  a  considerable  proportion  of  sugar,  and  a 
much  larger  quantity  of  fibrous  matter.  It  is  not  considered  quite 
so  easy  of  digestion  as  turnip,  and  in  general  acts  gently  as  a  laxa- 
tive. Carrots  and  turnips  should  be  well  boiled  and  eaten  when 
young.  The  carrot  forms  an  excellent  poultice  for  foul  and  ill- 
conditioned  sores. 

Turnip.  Turnip  is  considered  one  of  the  best  vegetables  used  at 
table ;  but  is  rather  flatulent,  and  requires  seasoning. 

Beet  Boot.  The  red  beet  is  more  nutritive  than  any  other  root 
except  the  potato ;  but  it  extricates  so  much  gas  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels  as  to  prevent  it  firom  being  much  used  as  an  article  of  Diet. 
Beet  root  contains  a  large  proportion  of  sugar ;  141bs.  yields  lib.  of 
sugar. 

Jerusalem  Artichoke.  This  is  the  root  of  a  species  of  sun  flower, 
which  has  obtained  the  name  of  artichoke  from  its  similarity  in  flavor 
to  that  vegetable.  It  is  considered  a  very  delicate  vegetable ;  but 
requires  the  addition  of  pepper,  salt,  or  other  condiments,  to  prevent 
flatulency. 

Onion.     Onions  afford  a  considerable  proportion  of  nourishment. 
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When  boiled  they  are  mild,  succolent,  and  seldom  disagree  with  the 
stomaoh.  The  French  introduced  the  use  of  onion  soup,  as  a  resto- 
rative after  danoing,  sitting  up  late,  or  any  unusual  fatigue ;  and 
thia  practice  is  now  very  generally  followed  in  other  countries.  Sir 
John  Sinclair  was  of  opinion  that  onions  possess  more  nourishment 
than  perhaps  any  other  vegetable.  "  It  is  a  well-known  fact,"  says 
he,  "  tliat  a  Highlander  with  a  few  raw  onions  in  his  pocket,  and  a 
crust  of  bread  or  bit  of  cake,  can  work  or  travel  to  an  almost  incred- 
ible extent  for  two  or  three  days  together,  without  any  other  food." 

The  LEEK,  GARLicK,  and  shallot,  are  similar  in  their  qualities  to 
the  onion. 

CucuTiBERs  are  difficult  of  digestion,  and  are  the  most  unwholesome 
of  all  raw  vegetables.  "  The  digestibility  of  celery  ia  greatly  in- 
creased by  maceration  in  vinegar." 

The  stimulating  vegetable  substances  are  horse-radish,  mustard, 
parsley,  sauer  kraut,  pickles,  spices,  &c.  These,  and  all  vegetable 
productions  of  this  description,  employed  as  condiments  to  aid  diges> 
tion,  should  be  taken  sparingly  by  iuvalids.  Horse-radish  is  con- 
sidered the  best  condiment  for  the  prevention  of  flatulency. 
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The  starchy  principle  is  a  necessary  article  of  food,  and  is  india- 
ponsablo  to  our  existence;  but  sugar  is  not  so,  and  of  itself  is 
incapable  of  supporting  life  for  any  considerable  time.  It  is  highly 
nutritive,  however,  when  sufficiently  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  sub- 
stantial food.  "  Sugar,"  says  Dr.  Prout,  "  is  the  only  orystallisable 
product  employed  in  considerable  quantity  as  an  aliment;  and  by 
the  perfectly  healthy  stomach  seems  to  be  readily  assimilated. 
There  are,  however,  certain  states  of  disease  in  which  this  organ 
appears  («  lose,  in  a  great  measure,  the  power  of  assimilating  thia 
principle ;  and  in  such  states  of  disease,  sugar  oonsequently,  is  ill- 
adapted  as  an  aliment."  Sugar  is  most  abundant  in  the  sugar-cane, 
in  the  grape,  and  fruits  in  general.  The  roots  which  possess  the  most 
ore  the  beet,  carrot,  and  parsnip. 

Fios,  RAtsnvs,  PRU.SES,  dates,  and  other  dried  fruits,  contain  a  large 
quantity  of  sugar  and  mucilage.  To  many  people  they  are  salutary 
and  easy  of  digestion.  To  some  they  prove  gently  laxative,  and  are 
very  Bervicoable  in  this  respect ;  but,  from  the  quantity  of  sugar  con- 
Ininnl  in  them,  they  are  very  liable  to  undergo  fermentation  in  the 
stomach,  and  to  most  people  are  more  or  less  oppressive. 

HfisEV  is  very  little  used  as  an  article  of  food.  It  ought  never  to 
B  taken  by  the  sick  and  delicate,  because  it  is  detained  long  on  the 
mach,  and  frequently  causes  flatulence  and  acidity. 
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Under  this  head  are  placed  the  different  species  of  fruit  used  at 
table.  These  are,  in  general,  composed  of  mucilage,  vegetable  jelly, 
sugar,  water,  malic,  acetic,  and  other  acids,  and  some  of  them  con- 
tain a  pcNrtion  of  farinaceous  matter.  They  afford  less  nourishment 
than  any  other  class  of  aliment,  and  are  considered  more  as  a  luxury 
than  as  articles  of  food.  When  taken  as  a  dessert,  unless  used  very 
sparingly,  they  are  particularly  injurious  to  invalids,  because  they 
interfere  with  the  fall  meal  which  has  just  preceded  them.  When 
ripe,  and  taken  at  proper  times,  they  are  light,  refreshing,  and  very 
wholesome.  In  intertropical  countries  there  is  always  an  abundant 
supply  of  various  delicious  and  fragrant  fruits,  which  are  both  cool- 
ing and  refreshing,  and  many  of  them,  containing  farinaceous  matter 
with  a  considerable  proportion  of  sugar,  afford  nourishment  well 
adapted  to  the  indolent  inhabitants  of  warm  climates.  In  fever  and 
inflammatory  disorders,  (with  the  exception  of  dysentery,  diarrhoea,, 
and  other  affections  of  the  alimentary  canal,)  the  juicy  and  watery 
fruits,  such  as  grapes,  oranges,  &c.,  tend  to  alleviate  thirst,  are  cool- 
ing, and  very  grateful  to  the  patient.  In  spitting  of  blood,  and  other 
similar  complaints,  they  serve  as  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  more  power- 
ful means  in  lessening  the  activity  of  the  circulation,  and  thus 
moderating  or  preventing  the  return  of  these  discharges.  The  acid 
fruits,  such  as  lemons  and  limes,  are  well  known  to  be  specific  in 
scurvy ;  and  the  infusion  of  tamarinds  is  a  useful  remedy  in  vomit- 
ing of  blood  from  the  stomach ;  but,  in  chronic  diseases,  attended 
with  much  debility,  no  kind  of  acidulous  food  should  be  taken. 

Owing  to  certain  peculiarities,  which  we  are  unable  to  explain, 
flie  stomach  is  more  capricious  with  respect  to  fruits  than  any  other 
article  of  diet ;  and,  perhaps,  the  best  guide  is  to  make  choice  of 
those  for  which  we  have  the  greatest  inclination.  The  stone  fruits 
are  oonsidered  the  least  digestible,  and  the  most  disposed  to  fermenta- 
tion in  the  stomach.  They  differ  considerably,  however,  in  these 
respects.  Of  those  in  common  use,  the  various  kinds  of  plumsi 
probably,  most  disagree  with  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

The  PEACH,  APRICOT,  and  nectarine  are  the  best  of  the  stone  fruits ; 
and,  when  perfectly  ripe,  seldom  disorder  the  digestive  organs.  The 
peach  is  the  most  esteemed,  and  is  the  easiest  of  digestion.  Cher- 
ries, even  in  large  quantities,  are  not  so  unwholesome  as  is  generally 
imagined.  In  various  parts  of  Italy,  this  fruit,  with  bread,  consti- 
tutes the  principal  food  of  the  lower  orders,  and  agrees  well  with 
them,  being  much  better  suited  to  the  system,  when  heated  and 
excited  by  the  warmth  of  summer,  than  much  animal  food. 
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The  OTRAWBEERY,  RASPBGRRY,  and  GOOSEBERRY  are  wholesome 
frnits.  Apples  and  pears  are  the  most  nutritious,  but,  as  their 
texture  is  firmer,  they  require  more  tabor  from  the  stomach,  and  are 
generally  speaking,  improper  for  invalids.  Pears,  being  the  softest, 
ore  more  easily  digested.  The  great  English  physician,  Sydenham, 
allowed  oo  other  aliment  to  his  patients,  in  the  febrile  stages  of 
small'pox,  erysipelas,  and  quinsy,  than  boiled  apples. 

The  MELON  contains  more  farinaceous  matter  than  any  of  the 
fruits  previously  mentioned.  It  should  never  be  eaten  after  din- 
ner vrithoiit  a  plenty  of  pepper  and  salt ;  and  is  altogetlier  improper 
for  persons  with  weak  stomachs. 

Of  the  smaller  berries,  the  cranberry,  bilberry,  &c,,  when  baked, 
are  very  wholesome,  and  soldom  disagree  with  the  stomach.  Indeed, 
many  fruits,  otherwise  unwholesome,  are  rendered  salutary  by  cook- 
ing, and  all  fruit  pies  are  excellent  articles  of  diet,  if  the  pastry, 
whieh  is  very  indigestible,  be  rejected.  Currants,  mvlberries,  and 
tiiB  more  ascesc^nt  fruits,  cannot  be  tolerated  by  many  stomachs. 

CONDIMENTS. 

^Salt  is  not  only  indispensable  to  man,  but  appears  to  be  neces- 
)r  to  other  animals,  many  of  which,  in  a  wild  state,  seek  for  it 
with  the  grealAst  avidity.  Abstinence  from  salt  soon  occasions  dis- 
order of  the  digestive  organs,  paleness  of  the  countenance,  and  ema- 
ciation ;  and  unsalted  diet  almost  invariably  has  the  elTect  of  gener- 
ating worms  in  the  intestines.  Bread  is  rendered  more  grateful  to  the 
palate  and  easier  of  digestion  by  the  addition  of  salt,  about  twelve  to 
sixteen  ounces  of  which  are  generally  mixed  with  each  bushel  of  flour. 
Ylseoah,  is  very  serviceable  in  aiding  the  digestion  of  celery,  lot- 
taoe,  beet  root,  and  other  raw  vegetables,  and  in  preventing  them 
from  inducing  flatulonoe.  It  is  equally  useful  in  promoting  the 
digestion  of  rieh  and  oily  substances,  such  as  salmon.  Lemon-juice 
lias  a  similar  effect  when  used  ^vitb  goose  and  wild  fowl ;  upon  the 
same  principle  apple-sauce  is,  probably  from  the  malic  acid  which  it 
contains,  eaten  with  pork. 

SncES  KUD  Aromatics,  The  various  spioes  and  stimulating  vege- 
table condiments  should  bo  used  sparingly  by  invalids.  They  are 
only  wholesome  for  persons  in  health,  when  the  stomach  has  to 
contend  with  food  known  to  be  diilicult  of  digestion.  The  habit  of 
using  them  daily  injures  the  tone  of  the  stomach  and  impairs  the 
digesti%-tt  functions.  In  warm  climaf«.s,  the  stimulatin;^  action  on 
the  stomach  of  the  different  species  of  pepper  and  aromatics,  is  more 
particularly  retguisite ;  and  these,  n-hen  not  used  in  excess,  are  in 
gnoeral  decidedly  benelioial. 
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The  fluids  of  the  body  are  constantly  diminishing,  by  means  of 
the  secretions  and  excretions;  and  their  restoration  is  indicated  by 
the  calls  of  thirst,  a  sensation  analogous  to  that  of  hunger ;  boUi 
being  intended  by  nature  to  express  the  wants  of  the  system.  But 
it  is  not  always  with  the  intention  of  allaying  thirst,  and  repairing 
the  waste  which  the  body  sustains  in  performing  its  functions,  that 
we  introduce  liquid  into  the  system.  If  we  made  use  of  drink  only 
to  assuage  thirst,  pure  water,  which  is  the  proper  fluid  for  this  pur- 
pose, would  alone  be  employed.  But  many  fluids  are  drank  which 
have  an  additional  action  on  the  body,  according  to  the  diflerent 
substances  with  which  they  are  imbued.  These  either  contain  some 
of  the  alimentary  principles  already  noticed,  united  with  water ;  or 
they  possess  a  stimulating  or  nourishing  property,  derived  from  these 
principles  by  certain  chemical  changes  which  have  taken  place. 
Their  efiects  upon  the  system  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  sub- 
stance mixed  or  dissolved  in  the  water. 

A  certain  quantity  of  fluid  is  required  by  the  stomach,  in  order 
to  complete  the  process  of  digestion ;  and  various  circumstances 
increase  the  demand  for  drink,  such  as  excessive  perspiration,  mudi 
or  violent  exercise,  eating  dry  or  salted  food,  &c.  liVlien  the  sensa- 
tion of  thirst  is  experienced,  a  small  quantity  of  fluid  will  be 
required  if  we  drink  slowly,  and  allow  it  to  spread  over  all  the 
mouth  and  back  part  of  the  throat.  A  person  in  robust  health  may 
drink  freely  of  any  simple  diluent,  without  sufiering  inconvenience ; 
but  the  invalid  must  be  sparing  in  the  use  of  drink  ;  for  much  fluid, 
by  diluting  the  gastric  juices,  impairs  digestion.  Drinking  freely 
during  meals,  particularly  .the  habit  of  sipping,  or  moistening  the 
food,  prevents  the  proper  admixture  of  saliva,  which,  next  to  the 
gastric  juice,  is  the  most  powerful  agent  in  softening  the  food  and 
converting  it  into  chyle.  This  error  has  likewise  the  effect  of  allow- 
ing the  substance  to  enter  the  stomach  without  being  sufficiently 
masticated.  We  rarely  have  any  desire  for  drink  when  the  stomach 
requires  food ;  and  when  thirst  is  urgent,  there  is  a  strong  repug- 
nance to  solid  aliment ;  hence,  hunger  and  thirst  appear  to  be  natur- 
ally incompatible  with  each  other. 

Water.  Water  enters  abundantly  into  the  solids  of  the  body, 
and  is  the  basis  and  largest  portion  of  the  fluids.  It  is  an  essential 
constituent  of  all  living  bodies ;  and,  as  it  is  incessantly  expended 
during  life,  the  waste  must  necessarily  be  supplied,  to  preserve  the 
proper  proportion  of  fluid  and  solid  matter  requisite  for  the  due 
performance  of  the  various  functions,  and  the  preservajdon  of  health. 
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Water,  of  all  simple  drinks,  is  certainly  the  best  adapted  to  quench 
tfair»t,  and  impart  a  due  degree  of  solubility  to  the  food  in  the 
stomach. 

Saunders,  in  his  book  on  Mineral  Waters,  remarks  that  "  Water 
drinkers  are,  in  general,  long  livers,  are  less  subject  to  decay  of  the 
faculties,  have  better  teeth,  more  regular  appetites,  and  less  acrid 
evacuations  than  those  who  indulge  in  a  more  stimulating  diluent 
for  their  common  drink."  But  man  lives  and  thrives  when  habitually 
using  diiferent  kinds  of  drink,  which  the  tastes  and  customs  of 
civUisfji  life  have  rendered  congenial  to  him;  and  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  restricting  ourselves  exclusively  to  wat«r,  unless  other  bev- 
erages are  found  injurious. 

Wafer  should  contain  as  few  foreign  matters  as  possible ;  the 
(litTerenoe  of  its  varieties  in  this  respect,  according  to  the  sources 
from  which  it  is  obtained,  are  worthy  of  some  attention. 

Rain  water  is  very  pure  when  collected  in  an  open  country ;  but 
in  large  towns  it  is  more  or  leas  contaminated  by  the  smoky  atmos- 
phere through  which  it  falls,  and  by  the  impurities  lodged  on  the 
roofs  of  the  houses  from  which  it  drops.  When  collected  from 
houses  it  is  generally  found  impregnated  with  calcareous  matter  ; 
tmd  should  therefore  be  boiled  and  strained  before  it  is  used. 

Spring  water  is  the  best  adapted  for  drink  when  soft  ;  it  is  often 
oppressive  to  weak  storaaclis.  It  even  proves  injurious  to  some  ot 
the  domestic  animals  when  confined  to  its  use ;  and  is  particularly 
difiliked  by  horses. 

River  Water.  River  water  frequently  contains  earthy  matter 
in  solution,  which  renders  it  unwholesome,  aud  in  the  vicinity  of 
large  cities  it  is  more  or  less  contaminated  with  animal  and  veget- 
able substances,  wliicb  tend  still  more  to  impair  its  salubrity  ;  rest 
and  filtration  are  therefore  requbite  before  it  can  be  used  with 
aafety. 

Wherever  there  is  suspicion  that  water  possesses  any  pernicious 
(jualities,  it  should  be  boiled,  and  afterwards  filtered,  if  circumstances 
permit. 

Tea.  The  Chinese,  from  time  immemorial,  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  drinking  the  infusion  of  the  leaves  of  the  tea  plant,  the  culti- 
vation of  which  is  still  almost  entirely  in  their  hands;  and,  indeed, 
tliey  appear  to  be  the  only  people  acquainted  with  the  proper  methods 
of  preparing  the  leaves  for  use.  The  Portuguese,  after  discovering 
the  route  to  India  by  tlie  Cape  of  GixmI  Hope,  were  the  first  to  carry 
tea  into  Europe;  from  Portugal  the  practice  of  drinking  tea  was 
iduccd  into  England,  where  it  became  a  fashionable  beverage  at 
VDOort  of  Charles  the  Second  ;  and,  since  that  time,  unimpeded  by 
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the  oonflioting  opinions  of  medical  men  with  regard  to  its  properties, 
has  been  perpetually  extending  throughout  Europe,  and  is  now  con- 
sidered as  an  indispensable  article  of  diet  among  all  classes  of  society. 

The  more  simple  the  fluid  which  we  take  as  ordinary  drink,  the 
more  easily  will  it  be  digested,  and  converted  into  the  component 
parts  of  the  body ;  and,  of  all  beverages  in  common  use,  the  infusion 
of  tea  is  the  most  innocent.  It  may  not  agree  with  some  persons; 
but,  in  general,  it  is  salutary,  and  never  mischievous,  unless  taken  in- 
excess,  or  unreasonably  strong.  Many  medical  men  have  been  very 
liberal  in  their  censures  of  this  foreign  leaf,  attributing  to  its  habitual 
use  the  increased  frequency  of  indigestion,  of  low  fevers,  hysterical, 
hypochondriacal,  paralytic,  and  other  nervous  disorders,  and  also 
affirming,  that  it  has  tended  to  impair  the  general  health  and  diminish 
the  strength  of  those  addicted  to  its  use.  But  nothing  that  has  yet 
been  written  can  persuade  the  public  that  tea,  taken  in  moderation, 
is  prejudicial  to  the  system,  or  that  it  acts  otherwise  than  as  a  whole- 
some and  refreshing  diluent.  Sufficient  time  has  now  elapsed  to 
establish  the  correctness  of  the  prevailing  opinion  respecting  the 
salubrity  of -this  beverage;  and,  certainly,  no  foreign  custom  has 
come  into  general  use  among  us  which  has  tended  more  to  promote 
temperance  than  drinking  tea. 

Green  tea  is  more  apt  to  produce  wakefulness  than  black,  and 
should  not,  therefore,  be  taken  near  the  time  of  retiring  to  rest ;  but 
this  tendency  of  tea,  even  when  made  strong,  is  far  from  being  uni- 
versal.  Tea,  if  used  too  warm,  or  in  too  great  quantity,  may,  like 
other  warm  fluids,  if  taken  in  excess,  tend  to  debilitate  the  stomach, 
and  produce  indigestion,  and  various  nervous  symptoms.  To  these 
circumstances  may  be  attributed  many  of  the  injurious  consequences 
&r  which  the  tea  itself  has  been  blamed. 

Tea  should  not  be  taken  too  soon  after  dinner,  because  it  would 
then  have  the  effect  of  distending  the  stomach,  and  impeding  diges- 
tion ;  and  in  general,  it  should  be  drunk  with  cream  or  milk,  which, 
to  a  certain  extent,  counteract  its  astringent  quality. 

Coffee.  Coffee,  like  tea,  is  a  narcotic  stimulant,  but,  when  used 
strong,  is  much  more  exciting ;  and,  if  taken  late,  it  likewise  with 
some  people  prevents  sleep.  The  custom  so  universally  adopted  in 
France,  of  taking  a  cup  of  strong  coffee,  without  milk,  immediately 
after  dinner,  appears  to  promote  digestion,  because  the  French  use  the 
lighter  wines,  and  generally  dilute  them  with  water  ;  but  where  Port 
wine.  Sherry,  and  Madeira,  are  preferred,  this  practice  is  rather  inju- 
rious than  otherwise,  and  in  many  persons  it  causes  unnatural 
vigilance,  and  some  degree  of  feverish  excitement,  followed  by  a 
disagreeable  feeling  of  exhaustion. 
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CotTec,  when  properly  prepared,  and  used  in  moderation,  is  an 
cxliilarating,  grateful  beverage,  and  the  unerring  test  of  exjwrienoe 
has  confirmed  its  ntility,  in  every  tountry  where  it  has  been  intro- 
diioed  into  general  use.  It  ia  well  known  to  be  the  best  corrective  of 
c^ium,  am)  of  the  disorders  produced  by  that  substance  ;  it  Is  also 
very  serviceable  to  many  asthmatic  people.* 

CuocoLATE.  Chocolate  is  made  from  a  nut  about  the  size  of  a 
largo  bean,  which  grows  on  the  cocoa  plant  in  the  tropical  regions  of 
America.  When  prepared  with  rnilk,  or  eggs  and  sugar,  it  consti- 
tates  a  very  nourishing  drink  for  breakfast ;  but  because  of  the 
quantity  of  vegetable  oil  with  which  it  is  always  combined,  it  does 
not  agree  with  persons  whose  digestive  organs  are  weak,  nor  can  it 
be  taken  for  a  eoqtinuanco,  like  tea  or  coffee,  even  by  the  robust, 
without  deranging  the  stomach,  and  at  last  exciting  a  degree  of 
disgust.  The  best  chocolate  Is  prepared  in  America  and  the  West 
Indies ;  and  generally  contains  some  finely  powdered  cinnamon  and 
vanilla. 

Cocoa  ia  prepared  from  the  same  seed  as  the  chocolate  ;  it  contains 
less  oil,  and  is  therefore  lighter,  and  often  more  congenial  to  the  weak 
stomach. t 

WusE.  Wine,  taken  in  moderation,  and  at  proper  times,  imparts 
vigor  both  to  the  body  and  mind,  and  gives  to  life  an  additional 
charm.  In  a  medical  point  of  view  it  Is  one  of  tlie  most  valuable 
gifts  which  Providence  has  bestowed  upon  man.  But,  when  im- 
moderately used,  wine  acts  as  a  slow  poison  ;  it  excites  the  stomach 
and  nervous  system,  and  this  effect  is  followed  by  a  proportionate 
debility ;  a  morbid  craving  for  a  repetition  of  the  indulgence  Is  created, 
the  faculties  of  the  mlad  are  gradually  impaired,  and  the  habit,  if 
persisted  in,  becomes  utterly  incompatible  with  personal  comfort,  or 

*  Coffru  ai  a  boierage  u  either  incomparsbl;  execltimt  or  ineompiirably  vile,  lis 
qualil)'  depends  upon  the  melliod  of  its  prupanitinn.  finaat  the  berry  to  a  dark  broun. 
Svnr  kllow  il  to  become  black.  During  the  proceii  of  rooitiii);.  let  it  be  coniUntlj 
•UeDiJed  to,  aad  oooslanllj'  BlirrcJ^  sothut  tbe  whole  mafv  ahall  be  equally  nnateiL  AIW 
lU*  ptoCBu  iu  Savor  diiainisbes.  A  •mall  quantitj,  thercfure,  «bouId  unlj  be  n««t«4l,  for 
fnnilir  ute,  ■>  an;  one  time ;  D<)t  ntore  than  enough  fur  two  or  three  dsjr*.  The  berrf 
•bould  be  ground  rather  coamelj.  Then  b;  the  application  of  boUinp  water  in  tlio  nrdi- 
oarj  waj'.  its  propertie*  will  be  extracted  in  a  few  minutes.  The  eoffet  gnr,  ur  bi^fgiii.  ia 
tka  bait  article  in  use  ttiT  thij  purpo-4\  Tbe  wutcr  filters  through  tlie  gruumlx  uf  tbe 
OcAm  qoiclil]'. and  a  pure,  itrong,  ami  dKliiricius  drink  is  thin  obtained.  The  belter  prepn- 
nlkn  of  eaftw  ir  llmt  which  i«  made  ver;  Birong.  and  tlien  reduced  by  llw  addition  uf  an 
■qntl  quantity  of  new  niilk  of  the  c»w.     Tlie  milk  should  be  added  vhen  hut. — Ed, 

f  '  Baltrr'n  Cotna  Paidt"  i»  ilrciJedly  tlie  preparatioa  of  cocoa  be«t  auitud  to  invalids. 
Thn  Dutritiout  part  of  the  trve  it  retained  and  iu  oil  eitraoted.  It  is  highly  rei^ommvnded 
hf  •mliunit  p)iy(i«iatw.  If  it  a  counterfeite{l,  the  counterfeit  is  duiiblluiB  inftrinr  ;  but 
'  «  *  Dakcr'a  Paite.'  Mrtainly  aSordi  a  dehciuus  and  salutary  drink  for  the  nick. 
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tile  enjoyments  of  life,  while  a  long  train  of  bodily  and  mental  saf- 
ferings  is  insidiously,  though  surely  induced. 

In  early  life  wine  imparts  a  stimulus  to  the  stomach,  which  is 
altogether  unnecessary,  and  has,  for  the  most  part,  an  injurious 
tendency;  but  there  are  those  who,  from  delicacy  of  constitution, 
especially  when  associated  with  a  scrofulous  habit  of  body,  to  whom 
the  support  of  wine  is  of  essential  service.  When  sparingly  and 
judiciously  used,  its  restorative  effects  are  very  beneficial  during 
oonvalescence  from  various  disorders;  and  when  from  bodily  or 
mental  depression,  the  appetite  is  impaired,  smd  the  digestive  powers 
enfeebled,  the  exhilarating  and  stomachic  properties  of  wine  are 
invaluable. 

The  comparative  value,  and  the  effects  which  the  different  wines 
produce  on  the  system  and  the  stomach,  can  only  be  ascertained  by 
trial ;  there  is  no  rule  of  general  application,  and  therefore  the  expe- 
rience of  every  individual  must  determine,  not  only  the  particular 
kind  of  wine,  but  also  the  quantity,  which  he  ought  to  take. 

The  acid  qualities  of  wine  are  injurious  to  many  people ;  hence 
Sherry,  from  its  dryness,  and  the  comparatively  small  quantity  of 
acid  which  it  contains,  when  of  a  certain  age,  and  of  good  quality, 
will  generally  be  found  to  agree  better  with  the  stomach  of  the 
invalid  than  any  other  kind  of  wine ;  but  to  persons  affected  with  indi- 
gestion, who,  &om  long  continued  habit,  cannot  altogether  dispense 
with  the  use  of  some  kind  of  fermented  liquor,  port  wine,  if  it  do  not 
constipate  the  bowels,  will  often  be  found  the  most  beneficial,  on 
account  of  its  astringent  and  tonic  properties.  But  the  principal 
effects  of  wine  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  spirits  which  it  contains, 
and,  it  has  been  well  ascertained  that  the  wines  in  common  use  in 
this  country — ^Port,  Sherry,  and  Maderia— contain  firom  a  fburth  to  a 
fifth  of  their  bulk  of  alcohol,  or  considerably  more  than  half  a  pint  of 
pure  brandy  to  each  bottle.* 

*  Wine,  without  doubt,  is  good.  *'It  maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man,"  saje  the  Bible. 
But  what  is  winet  The  juice  of  the  grape.  But  how  much  juice  of  the  grape  do  we  find 
in  the  United  States  in  those  various  compounds  -winch  pass  under  the  name  of  wine  f 
Very  little  indeed.  Even  the  true  wines  sold  here  are  compounded  with  alcohol,  which 
is  necessary  for  their  pre^rvation.  But  very  much  which  is  sold  as  wine  is  nothing  but 
an  artificial  liquor  chemically  prepared,  the  ingredients  of  which  are  decidedly  poisoiioai. 
Geoi^  the  Fourth  of  England,  an  epicure  and  wine-bibber,  was  deceived  by  a  miztors 
prepared  by  a  wine  manu&cturer  only  a  few  hours  before;  and  supposed  it  to  be  the 
choicest  wine  of  hia  own  celUr.  A  London  wine  merchant,  upon  his  death  bed,  stated 
that  for  years  he  had  seen  his  best  customers  dropping  into  their  graves,  iHiile  he  kntm 
that  they  were  victims  to  the  drugs  which  he  had  prepared  and  sold  to  them  as  wins.  A 
fiumer  arrived  at  one  of  the  cities  of  the  United  States  with  a  barrel  of  cider-brandy  of 
his  own  manufiM^ure,  which  he  wished  to  exchange  for  good  HoUand  Oin,  paying  the  dif- 
jBrence  between  the  market  value  of  the  twa     The  very  next  morning  he  was  on  his 
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Aboext  Sntirrs.  If  the  intemperate  use  of  wine  be  injurious, 
the  abufio  of  ardeut  spirits  is  iniinit«Iy  more  so.  The  habitual  use 
of  every  kind  of  distilled  spirit,  besides  its  pernicious  Influence  on 
the  system  generally,  causes  a  slow  iuSammation  of  the  stomach  and 
liver,  which  proceeds  gradually,  but  steadily,  and  often  advances 
I  the  reach  of  medical  aid  before  it  is  discovered  ;  but  any 
rations  which  we  might  offer  on  the  symptoms  and  fatal  effects 
Irit  drinking,  would  be  altogether  out  of  place. 

Spirits  are  seldom  employed  medicinally.  A  little  brandy  with 
water  during  dinner  ia  sometimes  found  to  assist  digestion  better  than 
wioe;  and  in  some  diseases  associated  with  great  sinking  of  the 
poweis  of  bfe,  brandy  or  some  other  spirit  may  bo  found  necessary  to 
rouse  the  vital  energies ;  but  medical  men  rarely  prescribe  ardent 
epirita,  and  never  without  the  greatest  caution. 

Uai.t  Liquor.  Malt  liquor  contains  less  spirit  than  wine,  and 
affords  a  much  greater  proportion  of  nourishment,  while  the  bitter 
principle  derived  from  the  hop  imparts  tonic  properties  to  it,  which 
are  serviceable  in  assisting  digestion.  It  constitutes  a  valuable  arti- 
cle of  diet  to  some  delicate  persons,  and  is  a  salutary  and  strength- 
ening beverage  to  those  who  are  actively  employed. 

Ualt  liquor,  if  indulgi^  in  to  any  extent,  is  improper  for  full- 
biooded,  asthmatic,  and  bilious  persons,  and  for  those  of  sedentary 
habits.  It  is  well  known  to  produce  oorpidency.  The  habitual  use 
of  ale  and  porter,  without  a  corresponding  degree  of  exercise,  no 
doubt  tends  to  induce  the  various  diseases  which  result  from  a  full- 
blooded  or  plethoric  condition  of  the  system ;  but  they  are  in  every 
respect  more  wholesome  than  ardent  spirits. 

CiDBK  ami  Perrv  are  grateful  and  refreshing  beverages  in  warm 
weather,  but  they  seldom  agree  with  persons  subject  to  indigestion, 
more  particularly  the  latter. 

SoD.^  Water  is  a  cooling  and  agreeable  drink  during  the  summer 
months,  but  should  not  be  taken  during,  or  immediately  after  dinner, 
I  air  which  it  contains  is  disengaged,  and  by  distending 
tob,  interferes  with  the  process  of  digestion. 

GEKEKAL  REGULATIONS    FOR   DIET. 

J  briefly  noticed  the  chief  articles  of  food  in  common  use, 

all  now  proceed  to  point  out  a  few  precautions  to  be  attended 

lating  tho  Diet  of  the  invalid,  with  some  observations  on  the 
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quantity  and  quality  of  his  food,  the  regulation  of  the  periods  at 
which  the  different  meals  should  be  taken,  and  the  bodily  and  mental 
exercise  which  ought  to  follow  them. 

Meals.  According  to  the  often  repeated  saying  of  Diogenes,  the 
best  time  for  eating  is,  "  for  a  rich  man  when  he  can  get  an  appetite, 
and  for  a  poor  man  when  he  can  get  food."  But  we  know  that  habit 
exercises  the  greatest  influence  in  regulating  the  appetite.  Persons 
who  are  accustomed  to  breakfasting  and  dining  at  certain  hours  of 
the  day,  will  always,  if  in  health,  feel  inclined  to  eat  at  those  hours, 
and  in  many  people  the  desire  for  food,  if  not  relieved  at  the  usual 
period,  goes  off  for  a  time,  and  indigestion  is  frequently  the  conse- 
quence. The  practice  of  eating  at  certain  fixed  periods  is  strongly 
advocated  by  physicians,  as  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  health ; 
and  regularity  in  this  respect,  besides  being  in  accordance  with  the 
proper  regulation  of  domestic  economy,  allows  the  food  to  be  entirely 
digested  and  the  stomach  prepared  for  a  fresh  supply,  before  it  ia 
charged  with  another  meal.  But  the  number  of  meals,  and  the  times 
at  which  they  should  be  taken,  must  depend  upon  the  circumstances 
connected  with  each  particular  case,  and  must  vary  according  to  the 
age  and  digestive  powers  of  the  individual,  the  quality  of  the  fbo^i 
and  the  amount  of  exercise  taken. 

■ 

The  habit  of  eating  little  and  often  is  very  properly  condemned  by 
all  writers  on  dietetics.  By  eating  frequently  we  disturb  the  healthy 
action  of  the  stomach,  and  interfere  with  the  natural  process  of  diges- 
tion. The  stomach  follows  the  general  law  of  the  animal  economy  jj|| 
in  requiring  rest  after  labor,  and  therefore  the  proper  quantity  of  food  " ' 
should  be  taken  at  once,  in  order  that  it  may  be  digested,  and  a  few 
hours  of  rest  allowed  before  another  meal.  But  this  applies  only  as 
a  general  rule;  for  in  many  cases  of  chronic  disease,  and  during 
convalescence  from  fever  or  inflammatory  disorders,  it  would  bo  im- 
proper to  introduce  much  food  into  the  stomach  at  one  time.  Under 
such  circumstances  nature  requires  that  we  should  administer  ali- 
ment at  short  intervals,  in  order  to  supply  the  system  with  sufficient 
nourishment  without  oppressing  or  irritating  the  digestive  organs. 

Some  individuals  complain  of  a  distressing  sensation  of  depression 
and  languor  between  meals,  and  consequently  seek  relief  from  fre- 
quent refreshment ;  but  this  habit  is  always  more  or  less  hurtful, 
and,  like  many  other  artificial  wants,  requires  only  a  little  resolution 
to  be  overcome.  If  perseveringly  discontinued  for  some  time,  the 
symptoms  in  which  it  originated  cease,  and  the  languid  and  capri- 
cious stomach  is  restored  to  its  healthy  tone. 

The  intervals  between  meals  should  not  exceed  six  hours; 
although  such  is  the  power  that  the  system  has  in  aooommodating 
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itoelfto  oar  habits,  that  many  individuals  are  able  to  transgress  this 
rale  with  impunity  during  many  yetirs.  The  majority  of  people 
engngod  in  business  fast  daily  for  nine  hours  or  longer,  and  then  load 
tlie  stomach  with  a  full  meal.  This  custom,  although  it  may  be 
followed  by  many  without  ejecting  any  immediate  mischief,  t«uds, 
in  gi-noral,  to  produce  indigestion,  with  the  numerous  evils  which 
follow  in  its  train,  and  often  paves  the  way  to  apoplexy. 

&[any  persona,  with  weak  digestive  organs,  are  so  circumstanced 
that  tliey  are  ander  the  necessity  of  taking  luncheon;  but  this 
cu^t'un,  for  the  reasons  above  stated,  should,  if  possible,  be  avoided, 
uoleM  by  women,  who,  in  consequence  of  their  digestive  powers 
being  weaker,  cat  less  at  a  time,  and  therefore  require  to  take  food 
oft«ri^^  than  men. 

Three,  meals  are  generally  oonsidered  suiHoient,  and  invalids 
sliould  never  indulge  in  more.  Food  should  never  be  taken  imme- 
dialitly  before  going  to  bod. 

Brkakpast.  From  the  length  of  time  that  intervenes  between 
breakfast  and  the  praviou.s  meal,  it  might  bo  presumed  that  a  per- 
son in  tile  morning  would  have  a  greater  appetite  for  food,  and  would 
bfl  able  to  eat  more  than  at  any  other  period  of  the  day.  "  This, 
however,"  says  Dr.  Paris,  "  is  not  always  tife  fact ;  the  gastric  juice 
may  not  be  secreted  in  any  quantity  during  sleep,  while  the  muscu- 
lar energies  of  the  stomach,  although  invigorated  by  repose,  are  not 
imiinidiately  called  into  action ;  it  is,  therefore,  advisable  to  allow  an 
interval  to  pass  before  we  commence  the  meal  of  breakfast."  But 
many  persons  from  a  weakened  condition  of  the  system,  experience 
on  uneasy  sensation  of  languor,  accompanied  with  a  feeling  of  debil- 
ity and  deprussion,  which  unfit  them  for  the  ordinary  duties  of  life 
until  they  have  taken  some  food. 

Breakfast  being  the  meal  which  is  to  support  the  body  during 
the  most  active  part  of  the  day,  should  be  sufficiently  substantial, 
but  no  fixed  rule  can  be  given  with  regard  to  its  quantity  or  quality. 
These  must  depend  on  the  constitution  and  habits  of  the  person,  the 
exercise  to  be  taken,  and  the  time  that  is  to  elapse  before  dinner. 
When  the  dinner  hour  is  late,  the  morning  meal  of  a  person  in  health 
ehonld  be  stilRciently  solid  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  having  re- 
conrsv  to  luncheon,  and  therefore  a  moderate  quantity  of  animal  food 
may  be  imlulged  in.  Liquids  are  instinctively  desired  at  breakfast 
to  Mif^Iy  the  wasto  by  perspiration  ;  for  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
a  healthy  permn,  in  a  given  space  of  time,  perspires  insensibly  twice 
an  much  during  the  night  as  when  awake. 

Tra  and  coffee  are  the  morning  beverages  generally  used,  and  the 
choice  of  these  must  depend  on  the  experience  of  each  individual  of 
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what  agrees  best  with  him.  Persons  affected  with  indigestion,  and 
those  with  weak  stomachs,  are  frequently  troubled  with  heartburn, 
and  other  uneasy  sensations,  every  time  they  take  much  warm  fluid 
with  bread  and  butter,  toast,  muffins,  or  meat,  especially  if  fat.  In 
such  cases  dry  toast  should  be  used,  and  an  egg  or  two  if  found  to 
agree  with  the  stomach,  should  be  substituted  for  meat.  Sometimes 
it  is  advisable  to  take  a  glass  of  cold  water,  or  a  cup  of  weak  tea,  on 
rising  in  the  morning,  and  only  a  small  cup  of  tea  at  breakfast,  in 
order  to  avoid  mixing  much  liquid  with  solid  food,  a  combination 
which  rarely  agrees  well  with  the  enfeebled  or  delicate  stomach. 

Where  this  weakened  condition  of  the  digestive  powers  exists, 
new  bread,  spongy  rolls,  butter,  and  the  fat  of  meat,  should  be  ccure- 
fuUy  avoided.  The  lean  of  cold  mutton,  or  eggs  with  bread  a  day 
old,  or  plain  toast,  will  probably  better  agree  with  the  stomach.  The 
adopting  of  these  and  similar  dietetic  measures,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, for  the  purpose  of  aiding  digestion,  and  restoring  the 
healthy  tone  of  the  stomach,  is  certainly  more  rational  and  more 
likely*  to  prove  successful,  than  constantly  resorting  to  the  use  of 
medicine  when  the  digestive  organs  are  in  a  deranged  condition. 

Dinner.  Dinner  should  generally  be  taken  by  invalids  from  four 
to  six  hours  after  breakfast.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
stomach  more  easily  digests  a  mass  composed  of  several  ingredients 
^  than  an  equal  bulk  of  any  one  substance.  This  fact  likewise  applies 
to  the  elementary  principles  of  which  the  different  articles  of  Diet 
are  composed.  If  only  one  be  taken,  in  whatever  quantity,  it  aff(Mrds 
little  nourishment,  and  is  incapable  of  supporting  life  for  any  length 
of  time ;  whereas,  when  two  or  three  are  combined,  the  compound 
substance  yields  ample  nourishment.  This  fact  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of  when  the  stomach  is  weak.  In  such  cases  the  meals  should 
consist  of  several  articles;  but  the  principle  is  only  a{^licable  within 
certain  limits.  A  variety  of  complicated  dishes,  highly  seasoned,  pam- 
pers the  appetite,  leads  to  excess,  and,  by  urging  the  digestive  powers 
to  the  utmost  extent,  repletion,  with  its  many  evils,  is  sure  to  ensue. 

The  working  classes,  especially  in  large  towns,  suffer  neither 
from  a  variety  of  dishes,  nor  from  dining  at  late  hours ;  but  their 
digestion  is  frequently  rendered  laborious  bp  eating  a  full  meal 
hastily^  and  returning  to  their  work  when  the  process  of  digestion  is 
hardly  commenced.  Among  the  less  robust  inhabitants  of  towns 
repose  is  necessary  after  meals ;  and  eating  slowly,  in  order  to  allow 
the  food  to  be  proj^rly  blended  with  the  saliva,  is  another  observance 
of  no  less  importance. 

Tea.  To  those  who  dine  late  tea  or  coffee  do  not  constitute  a 
meal,  and  should  soon  follow  dinner,  as  they  are  intended  merely  to 
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quicken  the  action  of  the  Btomaoh,  so  that  the  food,  already  ooa- 
Tert«d  inta  a  soft  pulpy  fluid  (ohyle)  may  be  diluted,  and  thereby 
aided  io  passing  into  the  blood,  in  oider  to  be  assimilated  into  the 
substance  of  the  body. 

yupi'ER.  For  persons  accustomed  to  dine  early,  and  work  on 
tank  exercise  after  dinner,  a  light  supper,  if  taken  at  least  an  hoor 
before  bed-time,  is  a  necessary  meal  when  the  digestive  organs  are  in 
hfjilthy  condition ;  but  to  the  dyspeptic,  or  to  one  whose  digestive 
powers  are  feeble,  this  repast  is  a  fruitful  source  of  night-mare,  and 
of  the  numerous  unpleasant  sensations  which  a  stomach,  still 
opprpssed  with  half-digoetod  food,  must  necessarily  occasion  in  the 
morning. 

To  literary  men,  and  those  whose  avocations  keep  them  up  to  a 

late  hour  at  night,  a  pieoe  of  dry  toast,  a  biscuit  with  a  soil  boiled 

and  a  little  white  wine  negus,  are  generally  necessary ;  and 

ly  people  are   unable  to   sleep   without   a  light  repast  before 

ring  to  rest. 

tiriLrrv  Aito  Coksistebce  of  Food.  The  beat  food  is  that  which 
flimple,  nourishing,  and  easily  digested.  Strength  is  not  derived 
the  frequent  use  of  strong,  concentrated,  or  stimulating  diet ; 
fbr,>though  exhilarating  and  nourishing  for  a  short  time,  it  is  soon 
followed  by  exhaustion,  and,  if  persisted  in,  proves  injurious  to  the 
botiy.  Concentrated  aliment  is  quickly  digested  without  sufficiently 
exercising  the  stomach,  and  this,  like  over  working  the  digestive 
organs,  seldom  fails  to  deran^  the  whole  system.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  using  plenty  of  bread  with  rich  soups,  ragouts,  and 

If  made  dishes. 

The  digestibility  of  food  is  greatly  modiiied  by  its  texture  and 

listenoy.  The  exact  degree  of  density  and  firmness  necessary 
render  it  easy  of  digestion  to  different  individuals  varies  ;  but  we 
know  that  certain  substances,  such  as  hard  boiled  eggs,  ham,  &o., 
fmm  their  mechanical  condition,  impose  much  more  labor  upon  the 
stomach  than  others,  and  are  therefore  hurtful  to  persons  with  weak 
digestive  organs,  ^me  kinds  of  food  are  slower  of  digestion  than 
others.     Vegetables  remain  longer  on  the  stomach  than  animal  food ; 

and  oily  articles  longer  than  thoae  that  arc  not  so. 

Q,ujjmT\-  op  Food.     This  must  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon 

it,  constitution,  difTeronco  of  sex,  age,  and  manner  of  life.     Dr. 

lyne  was  of  opinion  that  eight  ounces  of  animal  food  and  twelve 
oiiiK>es  of  vegetable,  constitute  a  sufficient  daily  allowance  for  a 
Ktudtous  man.  Full  diet  in  the  inili  tary  hospitals  is  composed  of  thirty- 
>f  solid  food,  and  sixty-four  of  liquid,  comprising  gruel  and 
Gregory  considers  two  [wnnds  of  bread  with  three  of  milk 
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soffioient  for  a  working  man ;  while  the  Venetian  nobleman,  Lewis 
Comaro,  of  whom  mention  is  made  by  all  writers  on  this  sabject, 
found  twelve  omioes  of  food  sufficient  for  the  support  of  his  body ; 
but  father  Feyjoo,  in  his  rules  for  preserving  health,  very  significantly 
asks,  did  God  create  Lewis  Cornaro  to  be  a  rule  to  all  mankind  in 
what  they  are  to  eat  and  drink?  To  confine  an  individual  to  an 
exact  weight  of  food  is  not  consistent  with  reason;  the  quantity 
must  be  accommodated  to  the  exercise  taken  in  the  open  air,  to  the 
particular  state  of  the  digestive  organs,  the  climate  and  season 
of  the  year,  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  food.  The  call  of  appetite 
is  even  a  fallacious  guide,  for  the  stomach,  from  being  so  frequently 
over  excited  by  condiments  and  stimulating  drinks,  is  often  kept  in 
an  artificial  state,  which  prevents  its  cravings  from  being  correct 
indicai^ns  of  the  wants  of  the  general  system.  But  no  one  possessed 
of  common  powers  of  observation,  who  chooses  to  direct  his  attention 
to  th»  matter,  need  be  at  a  loss  in  knowing  the  quantity  of  aliment 
which  he  individually  requires.  Dr.  Wilson  Philip's  observation  on 
this  point  is  worthy  of  attention.  "  To  eat  moderately  and  slowly," 
says' this  judicious  physician,  ^^is  often  of  greater  consequence  than 
any  rule  of  Diet.  The  dyspeptic  should  carefully  attend  to  the  first 
feelings  of  satiety.  There  is  a  moment  when  the  relish  given  by 
the  appetite  ceases.  A  single  mouthful  taken  after  this  oppresses 
the  stomach.  If  he  eats  slowly,  and  carefully  attends  to  this  feel- 
ing, he  will  never  overload  the  stomach." 

Exercise  before  and  after  tAjvq  Food.  We  are  naturaUy  in- 
clined to  rest  after  eating.  Active  bodily  exercise  immediately  after 
a  meal  disturbs  the  process  of  digestion.  Not  only  do  our  own  feel- 
ings convince  us  of  this,  but  the  fact  has  been  made  still  more 
apparent  by  experiments  performed  on  the  lower  animals.  Sir  Busiok 
Harwood,  having  fed  two  hungry  pointers,  allowed  one  of  them  to  rest 
in  his  kennel,  the  other  he  kept  for  two  hours  in  constant  exercise. 
On  his  return  both  were  killed  after  the  same  lapse  of  time.  On 
opening  the  dog  which  had  remained  quiet,  the  digestion  was  found 
nearly  completed,  but  in  the  other  the  digestive  process  had  scarcely 
commenced.  This,  however,  applies  only  to  active  exertion ;  healthy 
persons  may  take  gentle  exercise  after  meals  without  suffering  incon- 
venience ;  their  digestion  may  be  slightly  impeded,  but  will  certainly 
not  be  prevented.  But  if  the  stomach  be  weak  and  easily  disordered, 
or  a  very  full  meal  has  been  taken,  repose  is  essential  to  the  due 
performance  of  the  digestive  functions.  Invalids  should,  therefore, 
amuse  themselves  with  light  reading  or  conversation,  for  an  hour  or  two 
after  dinner.  When  the  digestion  is  completed,  and  the  chyle  has 
entered  into  the  circulation,  we  feel  invigorated  and  inclined  to 
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bodily  exertion.  This  is  the  proper  time  for  active  exercise,  whioh  is 
then  of  as  much  service  as  at  an  earlier  period ;  when  the  food  ia 
still  on  the  stomach,  it  would  bo  injurious.  But  though  the  benefit 
to  lie  derived  from  exercise,  either  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  in  promo- 
ting  the  appetite  and  assisting  digestion,  cannot  be  called  in  question ; 
yet  the  invalid  should  never  forget  that  if  it  be  carried  to  excess,  or  if 
he  dine  without  having  rested,  the  functions  of  digestion  are  very 
liable  to  bo  deranged. 

Eating  a  full  meal  in  a  state  of  bodily  fatigue,  tends  strongly  to 
check  the  digestive  operations.  The  exhaustion  of  the  nervous 
energy  from  long  continued  mental  exertion  will  also  produce  the 
same  effects,  nor  will  the  stomach  be  capable  of  performing  its  duty, 
if  the  mind  be  severely  exercised  immediately  after  eating.  Most 
literary  men.  and  persons  intently  devoted  to  business,  are  the 
greatest  sufferers  from  indigestion;  and  we  should  always  bear  in 
mind  that,  when  this  disorder  is  kept  up  by  thus  deviating  from  the 
rules  whioh  nature  clearly  points  out  as  essential  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  ihe  general  health,  it  fretiucntly  gives  rise  to  consumption,  or  at 
least,  is  the  first  symptom  of  that  fatal  malady,  as  well  as  of  many 
other  formidable  disorders. 

We  would  remind  those  who  indulge  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table, 
that  slight  excesses  constantly  repeated  will,  sooner  or  later,  induce  a 
condition  of  the  digestive  organs  which  must  diminish  the  enjoyments 
of  life,  and  will  ultimately  be  found  utterly  incompatible  with  health 
and  comfort.  The  sensible  part  of  the  community  know  well  that 
irr^ilarity  and  intemperance  are  very  prejudicial,  and  that,  on  the 
contrary,  a  temperate  use  of  food  and  drink,  conjpined  with  suitable 
exWiise,  is  not  only  highly  advantageous,  but  essentially  necessary 
to  the  maintonance  of  health.  We  shall  now  conoludo  these  remarks 
the  exoollent  advice  which  the  great  physician,  Galen,  gave  his 

lore,  nearly  seventeen  centuries  ago : — "  I  beseech  all  persons  (he 

i)  who  shall  read  this  treatise,  not  to  degrade  themselves  to  a  level 
the  brutes,  or  the  rabble,  by  gratifying  their  sloth ;  or  by  eating 
and  drinking  promiscuously  whatever  pleases  their  palates ;  or  by 
indulging  their  appetites  of  every  kind.  But,  whether  they  under* 
stand  physic  or  not,  let  them  consult  their  reason,  and  observe  what 
agrees,  and  what  disagrees,  with  them,  that,  like  wise  men,  they  may 
adhnre  to  the  use  of  such  things  as  conduce  to  their  health,  and 
forbear  every  thing  which,  by  their  own  experience,  they  find  to  do 
tJiem  hurt;  and  let  them  be  assured,  that  by  a  diligent  observation 
and  practice  of  this  rule,  they  may  enjoy  a  good  share  of  health,  and 
&ed  of  physio  or  physicians." 
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Animal  life  can  be  sustained  but  for  a  very  limited  time  without  air, 
(commonly  called  the  atmosphere,)  as  is  very  evident  by  placing  an 
animal  in  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump.  Air,  in  its  com- 
mon state,  is  not  a  simple  elementary  substance,  as  was  formerly 
supposed. 

The  atmosphere  consists  of  three  different  species  of  air,  viz. 
pure  respirable  vital  air,  or  oxygen ;  azotic  air ;  and  the  fixed  aerial, 
or  carbonic  acid  air.  The  first  consists  of  about  21  in  a  hundjed 
parts ;  the  second,  of  79  in  a  hundred ;  and  the  third,  of  about  one 
part  only  in  a  hundred. 

Vital  air,  or  oxygen,  is  best  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  respiration 
and  animal  life,  and  is  more  congenial  to  both  than  atmospheric  air. 
Azote  air  is  perfectly  irrespirable.  It  is  produced  by  the  change 
which  atmospheric  air  undergoes  in  the  process  of  combustion,  putre- 
faction, or  respiration,  whether  these  changes  be  effected  by  nature 
or  art.  The  carbonic  acid  air,  or  hydrogen,  in  its  pure  state,  is 
equally  inimical  to  respiration  as  the  azote,  and  is  often  very  copi- 
ously supplied  from  mines,  where  its  suffocating  qualities  are  not 
only  found  very  injurious  to  those  who  labor  in  them,  but  sometimes 
of  so  noxious  a  nature  as  to  occasion  instant  death. 

Atmospheric  air  may  become  corrupted,  or  rendered  unfit  for 
respiration,  by  various  means.  Whatever  greatly  alters  its  degrees 
of  heat,  cold,  moisture,  &c.,  in  a  great  measure  deprives  it  of  its 
salubrious  properties.  When  it  is  too  hot,  it  dissipates  the  watery 
parts  of  the  blood,  excites  the  bile,  renders  its  secretion  superabundant, 
or  acrid,  or  perhaps  both,  and  gives  rise  to  inflammatory,  bilious, 
and  putrid  fevers,  as  well  as  to  cholera  morbus,  &c.  Very  cold  air 
gives  a  check  to  perspiration,  constringes  the  solids,  and  condenses 
the  fluids,  occasioning  coughs,  catarrhs,  inflammatory  affections  of 
the  throat  and  chest,  and  not  un&equently  the  rheumatism.  Air 
that  is  too  moist  destroys  the  elasticity  of  the  solids,  induces  a  lax 
fibre  and  phlegmatic  constitution,  and  disposes  the  body  to  intermit- 
ting fevers,  dropsies,  hypochondriac  and  hysterical  affections. 

If  many  people  are  confined  in  one  apartment,  with  fires,  and  a 
great  number  of  lighted  candles  or  lamps,  without  due  ventilation, 
the  air  soon  becomes  unwholesome  and  unfit  for  respiration ;  hence 
delicate  persons  are  very  apt  to  faint  or  become  sick  in  crowded 
assemblies  of  any  kind,  or  in  any  place  where  the  air  is  injured,  not 
only  by  the  breath  of  many  persons,  but  by  fires,  candles,  &c. 
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The  air  of  cities  and  large  towns,  where  a  great  variety  of  mann- 
tatitazes  are  carried  on,  with  a  crowded  popuIatioD,  is  not  only 
breathed  over  and  over  again,  bnt  is  also  loaded  with  exhalations, 
besides  the  efHuvia  constantly  arising  from  si  a  ugh  tsr- houses,  privies, 
dung-hills,  and  common  sewers.  To  prevent  the  air  from  being  thus 
injured,  police  officers  should  take  due  care  that  the  streets  be  dai!y 
cleared  of  all  filth  and  rubbish ;  that  the  oifals  from  slaughtering- 
houses  be  not  suffered  to  accumulate ;  and  that  the  common  drains 
and  sewers  be  frequently  opened  and  kept  clear  from  obstructions. 

Having  burial  grounds  in  the  middle  of  populous  cities  is  a  per- 
nio ions  custom. 

Air  is  sure  to  become  corrupted  and  nnwholesome  wherever  it 
stagnates  long;  hence  the  low,  dirty,  and  close  habitations  of  the 
]>oor,  as  well  as  jails,  prisons,  work-houses,  and  hospitals,  where  the 
strictest  attention  is  not  paid  to  ventilation  and  cleanliness,  and  a 
Dumber  of  persons  are  crowded  together,  may  be  considered  as  lurk- 
ing-places in  which  typhus  and  other  malignant  fevers  are  likely  to 
bo  generated,  and  are  frequently  communicated  to  those  who  visit 
them,  or  are  within  the  sphere  of  their  influence. 

No  house  can  be  wholesome  where  the  air  ha^  not  a  free  passage 
through  it.  Houses  ought  to  be  daily  ventilated  by  admitting  a 
current  of  fresh  air  into  every  apartment.  Instead  of  making  up  the 
beds  as  soon  almost  as  people  rise  from  them,  the  different  coverings 
ought  to  be  turned  down,  or  be  wholly  taken  off,  exposing  them  for 
some  time  to  the  fresh  air. 

In  jails,  hospitals,  ships,  ice.,  where  this  process  cannot  be  gone 
through,  the  foul  air  may  bo  expelled,  and  fresh  air  introduced  by 
means  of  ventilators.  la  all  places  where  numbers  of  people  are 
crowded  together,  a  strict  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  cleanliness 
and  a  free  ventilation. 

If  fresh  air  is  necessary  for  those  in  health,  it  is  still  more  so  for 
ttio  sick.  To  them  it  is  the  most  reviving  of  all  cordials,  if  admitted 
into  their  chamber  gradually.  Where  the  sick  are  laboring  under 
fevers  of  the  tjphus  and  malignant  kind,  dysenteries,  or  other 
diseases  of  un  infectious  nature,  we  cannot  pay  too  great  attention  to 
ventilation,  both  for  the  beneht  of  the  sick  and  their  attendants. 

The  air  of  largo  cities  or  great  towns  should  be  avoided  as  much 

possible  by  persons  in  a  delicate  state ;  particularly  by  the 
mptive,  asthmatic,  hypochondriac,  and  nervous.  When  un- 
avoidably obliged  to  remain  in  the  like  situations,  such  persons 
should  go  as  often  as  they  can  into  the  open  air,  and  keep  their 
houst^s  properly  ventilated. 

Houses  surrounded  with  plantations  or  thick  woods,  and  those 
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sitaated  in  low  marshy  soils,  or  near  large  ponds  or  lakes  of  stagziated 
water,  are  always  unhealthy. 

When  the  weather  becomes  warm,  the  muscular  fibres  are  re- 
laxed.* When  it  is  cold,  they  are  rigid  and  contracted,  and  the  power 
of  cohesion  b  increased,  so  as  to  affect  even  the  hardest  metals. 

The  weight  of  air  which  our  bodies  sustain  at  different  seasons  is 
very  great.  That  which  presses  on  the  body,  when  the  mercury  is 
highest  in  the  barometer,  is  said  to  be  equal  to  39,900  pounds  troy 
weight,  and  even  under  the  least  degree  of  pressure  from  the  air,  is 
thought  to  be  equal  to  3,982  pounds  troy.  As  the  body  must  sustain 
so  immense  and  variable  a  weight,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  our 
health  should  become  affected  by  the  changes  of  the  weather,  and 
that  frequently  in  a  sudden  manner.  Air  is  so  closely  connected  with 
health  and  life,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  animal  functions  to  be 
properly  carried  on  even  by  the  most  vigorous  and  athletic  constitu- 
tions,  where  a  due  attention  to  it  is  treated  with  indifference  or 
neglect. 

Although  a  man  in  savage  life  is  capable  of  bearing  the  vioissi- 
tudes  of  weather  and  climate ;  although  his  stomach  is  capable  of 
digesting  most  kinds  of  food,  if  its  action  has  not  been  impaired  by 
intempeiknce,  and  although  he  is  capable  of  sustaining  the  severest 
bodily  exercise  and  labor,  when  he  has  been  inured  to  it  from  early 
life,  yet  it  must  be  evident  that  he  who  has  been  brought  up  from 
his  earliest  infiemcy  with  care  and  tenderness,  will  more  readily 
feel  the  effects  of  the  most  trivial  hardships,  or  be  liable  to  take  cold 
at  every  sudden  change  of  the  air,  and  that  the  least  deviation  from 
his  accustomed  rule  of  temperance,  may  tend  peculiarly  to  induce 
indisposition. 

It  will  be  best  for  every  person  to  study  his  own  peculiar  consti- 
tution,  by  which  only  he  will  be  enabled  to  discover  those  particular 
and  positive  effects  which  the  different  states  of  the  atmosphere  pro- 
duce upon  himself,  and  thus  learn  to  preserve  and  improve  his  health. 

The  tender  and  infirm  very  materially  feel  the  oppressive  influ- 
ence of  hot,  sultry  weather.  Thus  people  of  a  nervous  tempera- 
ment are  very  liable  to  those  diseases  which  arise  from  relaxation 
and  a  preternatural  degree*of  heat,  such  as  sudden  faintings,  convul- 
sions, and  hysterical  and  hypochondriac  complaints.  If  with  heat 
there  is  a  combination  of  moisture,  a  disposition  to  fever,  as  well  as 
to  malignant  and  putrid  disorders,  may  be  generated.  When  the 
heat  is  excessive  the  perspiration  is  apt  to  be  very  copious,  and  the 
cold  following  in  the  evening  after  a  hot  day,  the  perspiration  is 
suddenly  checked,  and  thrown  inwards,  and  thereby  gives  rise  to 
fevers,  pleurisy,  and  other  diseases. 
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On  the  approach  of  bad  or  wet  weather  the  air  becomes  heavy, 
and  is  found  considerably  to  affoot  the  animal  spirits  of  many.  As 
it  loses  its  elastic  force  withont,  it  loees  it  also  within  us;  hencu  the 
strength  is  »3mewhat  diminished ;  the  body  dull  and  somewhat 
oppressed ;  the  spirits  i<ink ;  the  circulation  is  languid ;  headaohe, 
sickness,  and  a  variety  of  other  disagreeable  and  gloomy  sensations 
nre  produced,  particularly  among  persons  of  a  nervous  temperament. 

By  cold  air  the  body  is  considerably  contracted  and  rendered  more 
eoinpRct.  In  proportion  therefore  as  Iho  external  heat  is  diminished, 
the  internal  heat  should  be  increased  by  clothing.  In  winter  the 
blood  is  much  disposed  to  inflammation,  and  being,  in  some  measure, 
obstructed  in  its  passage  through  the  lungs,  produces  coughs,  pleurisy, 
inflammation  of  the  organs  of  respiration,  rheumatism,  and  in/lam- 
inatory  sore  throat.  By  |>ayiiig  attention,  however,  to  a  proper 
degree  of  clotliing,  and  taking  particular  care  that  a  due  proportion 
of  exercise  be  taken,  cold  may  be  rendered  less  hurtful  to  the  body, 
and  the  risk  of  incrnring  these  dangerous  complaints  in  a  great 
measure  be  obviated. 

The  effects  of  extreme  cold  are  sometimes  destructive.  In  north- 
em  countries  persons  have  been  known  to  drop  down  suddenly,  and 
be  deprived  of  life  without  any  previous  symptoms  of  disease.  The 
loss  of  various  parts  of  the  body,  in  persons  of  the  most  healtliy  con- 
Btitntion,  by  the  effect  of  extreme  cold,  is  well  known.* 

There  is  no  change  throughout  nature  more  pernicious  either  to 
animal  or  vegetable  bodies  than  from  extreme  heat  to  intense  cold, 
or  from  freezing  to  sudden  thawing.  Hence  irritating  coughs  are 
never  so  prevalent  as  when  there  are  sudden  alterations  in  the  weather, 
and  when  the  air,  after  having  been  very  cold,  suddenly  becomes 
warm  and  damp,  and  after  that  assumes  a  considerable  degree  of 
coldness  again.  These  transitions  occasion  a  smaller  quantity  of 
iiiattcr  to  be  thrown  off  by  perspiration,  and  the  lodgement  of  a 
greater  proportion  of  fluids  U|ion  the  internal  parts,  which  become 
loadtid  and  obstructed ;  hence  catarrhs,  diarrhtea,  and  many  other 
dis<!aM!s. 

When  any  ordinary  change  of  external  temperature  is  made  grad- 
nally,  such  is  the  constitution  of  the  healthy  human  frame,  that  it  bears 
it  with  impunity,  but  when  it  happens  more  rapidly,  dangor  arises  pro- 
portioned to  the  suddenness  of  the  event.     Even  the  slow  annual 

iige  of  season,  produces  some  diseases  that  are  chiefly  observable 


•  When  Miy  one  findt  thnt  «ij-  part  of  liw  pentin  liu  been  froicn,  Ipl  him  ba  »ure  to 
o  firr,  or  (o  B  VHtm  runm.     Let  him  immedinliilT  apply  Id  the  part  or 
affeeWd,  eilhi.'r  uiot.  ice,  or  coM  wntrr.     Dy  iJii?  meuis  the  effeoU  of  Iruat  upon 
Oe  floh  will  be  aneilvi]  with  comparBtirely  little  luffeiing.— £11. 
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in  the  spring  and  autumn.  The  quicker  daily  change  causes  many 
more  from  the  chills  of  night  alternating  with  the  heat  of  noon-day. 

The  most  dangerous,  however,  of  all,  are  those  rapid  and  violent 
fluctuations  which  arise  from  the  artificial  modes  of  influencing 
temperature  by  close  rooms  and  fires,  as  also  by  the  clothing.  There 
are  many  thoughtless  persons  who  will  rush  out  into  the  freezing  air 
from  a  room  heated  to  the  temperature  of  India,  or  after  having  been 
warmly  clad  throughout  the  day,  will  go  out  into  the  cold  damp  air 
of  night  in  the  flimsy  dress  of  a  ball  room,  with  their  bosoms 
uncovered,  and  their  necks  and  shoulders  perfectly  bare ;  for  such  is 
the  prevailing  fashion  among  women  nearly  of  all  ages.  By  such 
imprudences,  and  by  the  changes  of  temperature  to  which  they 
become  liable,  thousands  are  annually  cut  ofl*,  particularly  by  pul- 
monary consumption. 

But  we  are  so  accustomed  to  hear  of  colds,  coughs,  consumptions, 
rheumatism,  and  a  long  train  of  similar  diseases,  that  we  have 
nearly  been  brought  to  consider  them  as  unavoidable  scourges,  yet 
most  of  our  winter  maladies  truly  derive  their  origin  frt)m  sudden 
and  considerable  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  and  may  be  avoided  by 
paying  due  attention  to  the  following  rule,  viz.  To  keep  the  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere  around  us  as  uniform  as  possible,  and  when  a 
change  is  unavoidable,  to  make  it  gradually,  and  not  suddenly.  A 
due  attention  should,  therefore,  be  paid  to  our  clothing  and  manage- 
ment, in  other  respects,  on  quitting  our  houses,  or  coming  out  of  any 
crowded  place  of  public  resort  in  cdid  weather.  Persons  of  a  delicate 
constitution  should  pay  attention  to  the  changing  of  their  clothes 
according  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  or  even,  indeed,  to  those 
of  the  same  day,  proportioning  not  only  the  quality,  but  quantity 
thereto. 

As  our  bodies  are  readily  acted  upon  by  every  sudden  change  of 
weather,  every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  prevent  any  sudden 
check  to  perspiration.  It  should  be  a  fixed  rule,  to  avoid  sudden 
transitions  from  one  extreme  to  another,  and  never  to  remove  from  a 
.  room  highly  heated,  to  a  cold  air,  or  fresh  breeze,  while  the  body 
remains  warm,  or  till  the  necessary  change,  by  additional  clothing, 
has  been  previously  made.  Should  the  body  be  greatly  heated,  it 
will  be  sure  to  suffer  by  going  into  a  cellar,  ice-house,  or  cold  bath, 
or  even  by  sitting  on  cold  stones,  or  damp  ground.  Golds,  pulmonary 
consumption,  rheumatism,  and  many  other  severe  maladies  have 
been  induced  by  such  imprudence,  and  even  speedy  death. 

Whatever  may  be  the  temperature  of  the  climate,  the  air,  gener- 
ally, may  be  considered  healthy,  if  pure  and  clear,  and  occasionally 
visited  with  the  agitating  and  renovating  power  of  the  wind.     On 
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the  other  hand,  an  air  that  is  gross,  or  strongly  saturated  with 
uiimal,  vegetable,  or  mioeral  substances,  is  highly  injurious  to  all. 

In  the  selection  of  a  residence  with  a  view  to  health,  preference 
should  always  be  given  to  an  elevated  situation,  which  is  neither 
exposed  to  extreme  heat  in  siimnier,  nor  to  piercing  cold  in  winter. 
The  rooms  should  be  lofty,  and  of  suitable  dimensions.  Low  confined 
ones  are  injurious. 

The  air  of  any  place  is  salubrious  where  the  water  is  good,  and 
where  this  is  pure  and  tasteless,  the  air,  in  general,  is  free  from  any 
offensive  smell.  Where  sugar  readily  enters  into  a  dissolved  state 
spontaneously,  the  walls  of  the  house  are  stained  and  changed  in 
color,  the  papering  loose  and  detached,  and  metals  acquire  rust  or 
verdigris  on  their  surface  ;  these  are  presumptive  evidences  that  the 
eituatioD  is  damp,  and  therefore  unwholesome. 

The  higher  parts  of  a  house  are  generally  the  most  healthy.  All 
the  rooms  in  a  house  should  be  daily  ventilated  by  the  seasonable 
admission  of  air  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time.  During  the  sultry 
heat  of  the  summer  months,  it  will  not  be  safe  to  leave  the  windows 
of  the  bed-room  which  is  slept  in,  open  all  night,  as  this  practice  can 
never  be  resorted  to  without  some  hazard,  unless  the  person  has  lot^; 
accustomed  himself  to  it,  ond  even  then,  the  air  coming  in  a  current  • 
upon  him,  is  to  be  carefully  guarded  against. 

By  immoderate  warmth,  either  in  sitting-rooms,  or  sleeping 
apartments,  with  doors  and  windows  made  what  is  called  air  tight, 
the  body  will  become  enervated.  To  avoid  indisposition  from  this 
cause,  it  may  be  stated  as  a  general  maxim,  that  the  temperature  of 
a  aitting-room  should  not  exceed  60  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer, nor  that  of  the  bed-room  50. 

As  the  warmer  weather  is  progressively  succeeded  by  a  state  of 
greater  cold,  we  should  inure  ourselves  to  the  effects  of  these  changes. 
By  these  means,  if  we  use  moderate  exercise,  and  are  properly 
clothed,  we  shall  neither  feel  the  cold  unpleasant,  nor  will  it  cause 
ftny  obstructiou  of  the  necessary  perspiration. 
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^^^H  The  laborer  often  murmurs  that  he  must  earn  his  bread  by  the 

^^^Bnat  of  his  brow.     When  he  observes  the  rich  he  often  repines  at 

■  his  own  condition  and  situation,  considering  that  as  hard  and  atHicting 

wliich  Infinite  Wisdom  has  destined  te  be  the  absolute,  if  not  the  only 
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method  by  which  he  can  be  put  in  possession  of  the  chief  of  all 
earthly  blessings,  a  sound  body  and  a  quiet  mind ;  for  those  who 
labor  most  for  their  daily  bread,  are  not  only  the  most  healthy,  but, 
all  things  considered,  generally  the  most  happy  of  mankind. 

The  industrious  laborer,  under  the  necessity  of  earning  his  daily 
sustenance  by  personal  exertion,  commonly  enjoys  good  health ;  he 
eats  with  a  good  appetite  his  meal,  which  his  active  and  athletic 
body,  by  proper  exercise,  is  soon  enabled  to  digest,  and  at  the  return 
of  evening  he  retires  to  undisturbed  repose.  Health  makes  his  bed 
easy,  and  his  wearied  limbs,  recruited  by  sound  repose,  fit  him  for 
the  labor  of  the  ensuing  day.  His  wants  are  few.  He  is  nearly  a 
stranger  to  care  and  solicitude  ;  and  his  children  are  partakers  with 
him  in  the  same  inheritance.  On  the  other  hand,  indolence  and 
inactivity  are  the  sources  of  much  immorality,  and  lay  the  foundation 
of  many  painful  diseases,  and  at  length  reduce  the  mind,  as  well  as 
the  body,  to  a  state  of  torpor. 

Let  us  be  ever  so  attentive  to  our  regimen  and  other  circum- 
stances, yet  it  is  impossible  to  keep  ourselves  in  a  healthy  state,  if 
unaccompanied  by  due  exercise.  Nothing  so  effectually  prevents  indi- 
gestion and  strengthens  the  solids,  as  exercise ;  but  unless  it  be  duly 
and  properly  persevered  in,  and  our  bodies  daily  habituated  to  it,  we 
cannot  experience  its  full  benefit.  Our  love  of  motion  is  a  strong 
proof  of  its  utility,  and  nature  implants  no  disposition  in  vain.  It 
seems,  moreover,  to  be  a  law  of  nature,  that  no  creature,  without 
exercise,  should  enjoy  health,  or  be  able  to  find  subsistence. 

Were  men  to  live  in  a  habitual  course  of  exercise  and  temper- 
ance, there  would  be  but  little  occasion  for  using  medicines.  Those 
are  the  most  healthy  who  subsist  by  the  chase.  Men  lived  longest 
when  their  lives  were  employed  in  hunting,  and  when  they  had  little 
food  besides  what  they  caught. 

By  exercise,  the  tone  and  vigor  of  the  body  are  very  much 
increased  ;  the  nervous  energy,  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  are 
materially  accelerated ;  and  this  increased  impetus  of  the  blood 
through  the  whole  system,  produces  an  effectual  determination  to 
the  surface  of  the  skin,  and  a  free  perspiration  is  the  consequence ; 
the  body  is  disposed  to  sleep ;  the  appetite  is  increased ;  the  tone  of 
the  stomach,  and  other  organs  concerned  in  the  process  of  digestion 
is  preserved ;  and  the  blood  is  determined  from  the  interior  parts ; 
thereby  preventing,  as  well  as  removing  obstructions,  and  power- 
fully obviating  any  tendency  to  over-fulness  in  the  system. 

Moreover,  by  exercise,  the  spirits  are  enlivened,  as  well  as  the 
body  refreshed.  When  it  is  neglected,  the  strength  and  energy  of 
the  whole  machine  gradually  fall  to  decay,  and  a  morbid  irritability 
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is  indored,  with  a  long  train  of  those  unpleasant  symptoms  which 
Dsnalty  ucoompany  rlironic  weakness.  The  natural  powers  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines  sustain  particular  injury,  the  appetite  ia 
Titiated,  and  (he  bilo  and  other  fluids,  employed  by  nature  in  tha 
process  of  digestion,  are  very  imperfectly  secreted,  or  perhaps  con- 
siderably obstructed  ;  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  body  become  relaxed 
and  debilitated,  the  whole  animal  economy  is  disordered,  and  a  train 
of  nervous  and  hypochondriacal  sympt«ms,  together  with  gout, 
apoplexy,  palsy,  glandular  obstructions,  and  many  other  complatnls 
incident  to  inactive,  indolent,  and  sedentary  persons,  follow. 

Nothing  but  regular  and  sufficient  exercise  in  the  open  air  can 
brace  and  strengthen  the  nerves,  or  prevent  the  endless  train  of  dis- 
eaw-s  which  proceed  from  a  relaxed  state  of  these  organs.  The  aotive 
and  laborious  are  seldom  the  subjects  of  nervous  diseases.  These  are 
(he  portions  of  the  sons  of  affluence  and  ease.  Riches,  indeed,  sup- 
ply many  iudulgenci's;  but  they  are  accompauled  by  many  evils, 
and  thus  arc  the  good  and  bad  things  of  this  life  pretty  equally 
balanced. 

Those  who  wish  to  enjoy  health  should  use  exercise  in  some  form 
and  in  the  open  air,  as  regularly  as  they  take  their  food.  Students 
and  men  of  letters,  more  particularly,  should  attend  to  these  points ; 
for  if  study  bo  united  with  a  want  of  exercise,  it  infallibly  proves 
injiu-ious  to  health,  and  never  fails  to  destroy  the  appetite  and  impair 
digeMion ;  then  oostiveness,  flatulency,  crudities,  headache,  apoplexy, 
and  palsy,  ensue. 

To  render  exercise  as  beneficial  as  possible,  it  must  not  be  too 
violent,  and  moderation  in  eating  and  drinking,  should  accompany  it. 
Violent  exercise,  which  either  heats  the  body,  fatig\ies  it,  or  exhausts 
the  spirits  and  muscular  strength,  is  sure  to  be  hurtful.  Active 
exercise,  soon  after  eating  a  full  meul,  is  likely  also  to  be  injurious ; 
a  state  of  quietude,  therefore,  for  some  time  after  dinner  in  particu- 
lar, as  being  the  principal  meal  with  most  persons,  will  be  advisable ; 
but,  nevertheless,  we  nkould  not  indulge  in  sleep  soon  after  eating. 
This  custom  some  people  practice,  but  it  is  au  improper  one,  par- 
ticularly for  those  of  a  full  habit. 

Exercise  certainly  gives  strength  and  energy  to  the  body,  but 
carried  too  far,  or  continued  ton  long,  it  is  productive  of  mischief.  It 
should  bu  gentle  and  moderate,  and  when  practicable,  be  taken  in 
the  open  air.  Another  rule  necessary  to  be  attended  to  for  rendering 
exercise  advantBgeoua  is,  that  due  rare  be  taken  that  the  body,  when 
heated,  be  not  suddenly  exposed  to  cold,  either  by  subjecting  it  to- 
currents  of  air,  or  fresh  breezes,  or  by  drinking  cold  liquors  of  any 
kind. 

10 
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We  may  consider  exercise  of  the  body  as  of  three  kinds.  Firsts 
that  of  simple  muscular  motion,  consisting  in  walking,  or  such 
employments  as  call  forth  the  exertion  of  the  limbs,  as  gardening, 
digging,  hunting,  shooting,  cricket,  playing  at  bowls,  and  the  like. 
Secondly^  that  which  is  obtained  by  riding  on  horseback,  or  in  any 
kind  of  carriage ;  and  thirdly^  that  which  may  be  given  to  the  body 
by  outward  applications,  such  as  frictions,  either  with  the  hand,  a 
flesh-brush,   a  piece  of  flannel,  or  the  hair-mitten. 

Exercises  of  the  first  kind  are  highly  beneficial  when  the  bodily 
powers  will  admit  of  them,  as  the  mind  being  occupied  therein,  adds 
very  ma^rially  to  the  advantages  resulting  from  them ;  yet,  on 
account  of  their  being  more  fatiguing  and  laborious,  there  are  many 
instances  where  they  are  scarcely  admissible,  in  which  case,  riding 
must  be  substituted  in  their  stead.  Of  all  the  diflerent  species  of 
exercise  not  taken  on  foot,  that  of  riding  on  horseback  is  certainly 
entitled  to  the  preference,  if  the  person  is  capable  of  using  it.  In 
nervous  aflections  of  all  kinds,  but  more  particularly  the  hypocon- 
driac,  as  well  as  obstructions  in  any  of  the  internal  organs,  it  is  more 
likely  to  be  beneficial  than  any  other,  because  the  parts  of  the  body 
are  universally  shaken  by  it,  and  such  persons  ought  to  pass  two  or 
three  hours  every  day  on  horseback,  when  the  weather  is  suitable. 

Next  to  riding  on  horseback,  a  preference  should  be  given  to  an 
open  carriage,  as  a  person  has  the  advantage  of  continually 
changing  the  air  and  breathingit  pure. 

Sometimes  the  motion  of  either  a  horse  or  carriage  is  too  much 
&>r  the  delicate  firames  of  some  invalids.  In  such  cases,  easy  exercise 
may  be  obtained  by  sailing  in  a  small  vessel  or  boat,  at  proper  times 
of  tiie  day,  when  the  weather  is  fine ;  but  when  it  is  not  so,  swinging 
in  a  cot  or  hammock  may  be  substituted. 

A  person  prevented  from  taking  exercise  in  the  open  air  should, 
by  no  means,  remain  in  a  continued  state  of  inactivity.  He  should 
engage  in  some  employment  or  active  amusement  within  doors. 
^  Where  the  taste  and  inclination  extend  to  any  mechanical  pursuit, 
*  Buch  as  that  of  turning,  &c.,  it  ought  to  be  indulged ;  but  where  they 
do  not,  what  are  called  dumb  bells  may  be  substituted  for  a  consider- 
able space  of  time  each  day,  or  the  person  may  play  at  billiards,  or 
even  at  shuttle-cock,*  rather  than  take  no  exercise  at  all. 

The  third  species  of  exercise  which  has  been  mentioned  is  that 
of  frictions.  Where  the  circulation  is  languid,  and  the  motion  of  the 
other  fluids  sluggish,  or  there  is  an  inability  of  muscular  motion  from 
any  paralytic  afiection,  these  may  be  employed  with  much  advantage ; 


*  Or  jampiQg  a  rope,  or  Uind-mao't-lmft    Amifihimg  ii  snrelj  better  tluui  iio^fi^.— So. 
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and,  in  the  latter  Instance,  still  mote  bo,  if  conjoined  either  with 
eleotrioity  or  galvanism.  Frictions  may  be  made  either  with  a  piece 
of  flannel,  the  Hesh-brusli,  or  simply  with  the  hand.  The  beat  time 
for  employing  them  is  in  the  morning  at  the  time  of  rising  from 
I  bed ;  for  then  the  superfluous  matter  which  is  prepared  for  perspiration 
•  is  more  readily  brought  to  the  surface  of  the  body.  In  the  application 
(of  this  species  of  exercise,  if  we  commence  the  friction  from  the 
extremities  upwards  to  the  body,  we  shall  thereby  accelerate  the 
circulation,  and  propel  the  blood  into  the  finer  branches  of  the  minute 
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In  every  stage  and  state  of  life,  exercise  is  necessary  for  our 
welfare  and  health;  and  it  ia  equally •  requisite  for  the  female  as 
for  the  male.  By  food  our  bodies  may  be  nourished ;  but  if  not 
iissist«d,  by  due  exercise,  to  carry  on  digestion  with  advantage,  and 
to  help  in  throwing  off  the  superfluous  humors  by  perspiration,  we 
must  unavoidably  fuel  all  the  inconvonienoe  of  repletion  and  fulness 
in  the  blood  vessela,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  body  will  be 
afflicted  with  many  painful  diseases. 

Indolence,  moreover,  not  only  occasions  diseases,  and  renders  men 
useless  to  society,  but  promotes  all  manner  of  vice.  Indolence,  when 
indulged,  gains  ground,  and  at  length  becomes  agreeable.  Henoe, 
many  who  were  fond  of  exercise  in  tlie  early  part  of  life,  become 
somewhat  averse  to  it  when  more  advanced  in  years.  Idleness  may 
well  be  said  to  be  the  root  of  many  evils.  On  the  contrary,  a  life  of 
activity  and  industry  is  not  only  the  greatest  promoter,  as  well  as 
preservative  of  health,  but  likewise  the  best  guardian  of  virtue. 
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A  KECESSARY  role  to  be  attended  to,  for  preserving  the  body  in  a 
proper  stato  of  health,  is  to  protect  it  from  such  eflfects  as  have  a 
tenilency  to  obstruct  the  perspiratory  matter.  In  the  sultry  days  of 
summer,  every  precaution  should  be  taken  that  the  body  be  not 
suddenly  exposed  to  cold,  when  overheated  by  exercise,  by  throwing 
off  a  portion  of  our  clothing,  as  some  persons  are  apt  to  do.  Another 
rule  to  t>e  attended  to,  is  to  adapt  our  clothing  to  the  climate,  the 
different  seasons  of  the  year,  and  the  period  of  life. 

In  warm  climates,  what  is  worn  next  to  the  skin  should  be  made 
of  cotton  in  preference  t>j  linen,  which,  when  moistened  with  perspira- 
tion, is  very  apt  to  convey  a  sense  of  chilliness  when  the  body 
becomes  cool  again.  A  proper  attention  ongbt  to  be  paid,  at  the  same 
time,  to  the  aitnation  of  the  person's  residence ;  to  the  frequency  and 
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violence  of  stonns,  and  to  the  different  periods  of  the  day ;  avoiding, 
if  possible,  an  exposure  to  the  moist  and  damp  air  of  the  nights ;  bat| 
where  this  is  unavoidable,  clothing  the  body  accordingly. 

Our  summer  clothes  ought  not  to  be  worn  too  long,  nor  our  winter 
ones  put  on  too  soon.  In  making  the  change,  it  will  be  best  to  do  it 
grdduallyy  which  precaution  is  more  particularly  necessary  for  those 
who  have  passed  the  meridian  of  life. 

Another  material  rule  to  be  attended  to,  with  respect  to  clothing, 
is  to  adapt  it  not  only  to  the  seasons,  but  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
weather  at  different  periods  of  the  same  day.  An  attention  to  this 
point  is  particularly  necessary  where  the  weather  is  variable,  and  the 
transitions  from  heat  to  <5old  very  sudden  at  different  times  of  the 
same  day. 

In  early  life  it  is  not  so  necessary  to  cover  the  body  with  a  quantity 
of  clothes,  because  the  blood  circulates  with  due  energy,  and  the 
perspiration  is  free ;  but  in  advanced  life,  when  the  circulation  is  more 
languid,  and  the  skin  more  rigid,  the  clothing  ought  to  be  increased. 
A  defect  of  due  perspiration  is  probably  the  cause  of  many  of  the 
diseases  to  which  the  latter  period  of  life  is  subject ;  but  this  may,  in 
some  measure,  be  prevented  by  wearing,  next  to  the  body,  those 
articles  of  clothing  which  are  best  calculated  for  promoting  a  due 
discharge  from  the  skin  by  perspiration,  such  as  those  made  of  cottoui 
flannel,  or  fleecy  hosiery.* 

The  precise  quantity  of  apparel  which  may  be  necessary  for  any 
person,  cannot  be  prescribed.  It  must  be  entirely  a  matter  of  expe- 
rience, and  every  person  is  the  best  judge  what  quantity  of  clothes  is 
necessary  to  keep  him  sufficiently  warm  and  comfortable. 

Every  person  should  be  careful  that  his  linen  is  properly  dried 
previous  to  its  being  put  on.  Many  lives  are  annually  sacrificed  by 
persons  putting  on  damp  linen,  as  well  as  by  sleeping  in  sheets  not 
properly  dried. 

Due  care  should  be  taken  to  change  the  stockings,  and  other 
cbthing,  as  speedily  as  possible  after  their  becoming  wet  by  an  ex- 
posure to  inclement  weather.  Many  persons  are  so  imprudent  as  to 
neglect  this  very  necessary  change,  and  to  suffer  their  clothes,  after 
such  an  exposure,  to  dry  on  them,  assisted  probably  by  going  near  a 
fire  for  some  time  ;  but  such  a  practice  is  always  attended  with  risk, 
and  not  unfrequently  gives  rise  either  to  rheumatism,  fever,  pleurisy, 
cough,  consumption,  or  some  other  disease  of  a  dangerous,  or  even 
fisital  nature. 

*  Drawers  of  oottoo  or  flannel,  (according  to  the  season,)  should  always  be  worn  hy 
both  sexes  unless  in  very  hot  weather.  So  also,  should  be  worn  a  waistcoat  of  flannel  of  a 
thinner  or  thicker  fabric  adapted  to  the  temperature  of  the  ^Iif"^^^ — ^Eo. 
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In  warn)  climates,  most  persons  are  in  the  habit  of  changing  their 
dress  twice  a  day,  particularly  tiieir  body  Unen.  Indeed  where  such 
oiticlBS  of  dress  are  once  soiled  by  copious  perspiration,  their  speedy 
renewal  and  change  is  not  only  neoessary  for  the  sake  of  comfort,  but 
also  for  the  preservation  of  health. 

"So  part  of  our  dress  should  occasion  pressure.  Cravats,  stocks, 
necklaces,  &C.  should  not  be  tight  about  the  neck,  as  in  this  way 
they  obstruct  the  blood  in  its  course  from  the  brain,  and  thereby  give 
rise  to  headache,  giddiness,  fainting  fits,  or  apoplexy.  Neither  should 
our  garters  bo  worn  too  tight,  as  they  thereby  not  only  prevent  the 
free  motion  and  use  of  the  parts  about  which  they  are  bound,  but 
likewise  obstruct  their  equal  growth  and  nourishment,  and  give  rise 
to  varicose  distention  of  the  veins,  aneurism  of  the  orural  artery, 
ice.  But  the  most  destructive  way  of  applying  tightness  is,  that  of 
squeezing  the  stomach  and  bowels  into  as  narrow  a  compass  as 
po^iblc,  by  the  close  lacing  of  slays,  for  the  purpose  of  moulding  the 
figare  into  what  is  called  a  fine  shajw.  Many  women  are  sacrlfioed 
by  this  injurious  practice,  and  a  few  coxcombs  of  the  other  sex  have 
of  late  rendered  themselves  ridiculous  by  wearing  corsets,  and  aping 
females  in  this  respect.  Tight  lacing  is  attended  with  very  injuri- 
ous consequences,  as  the  action  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  the 
motion  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  and  all  the  vital  functions  are  impeded ; 
hence  arise  fainting  fits,  indigestion,  costiveuess,  obstructed  men- 
struation,  coughs,  consumptions,  and  many  other  complaints. 


BATHING. 

Personal  cleanliness  is  chiefly  effected  by  a'freqnent  changed 
dress,  but  U  much  increased  by  ablutions  of  different  parts  of  the  body 
daily  with  water.  The  teeth  ought  to  bo  cleansed  after  every  meal, 
as  the  reftise  of  the  food  settles  about  theni,  rapidly  becomes  putrid, 
and  proves  injurious  to  them  as  well  as  to  the  gums.  Every  morning 
the  tongue  should  be  cleansed,  and  the  throat  be  well  gargled,  and 
washed  out  with  water. 

The  teeth  are  apt  to  become  incrusted  with  tartar,  which,  in  time 
very  much  injures  the  enamel  with  which  they  are  coated  externally ; 
it  should  not,  therefore,  be  snffered  t/>  collect,  bat  be  removed  from 
time  to  time.  They  should  be  washed  every  morning  with  a  small 
piece  of  sponge,  or  very  soft  brush,  dipped  in  cold  water,  joining 
occasionally  the  powder  of  charcoal.  If  any  of  the  teeth  have  a  ten- 
dency to  caries  or  rottenness,  or  the  gums  are  spongy  and  bleed,  the 
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mouth  may  be  washed  with  equal  parts  of  the  tincture  of  myrrh  and 
bark,  somewhat  diluted  vrith  water. 

Attention  to  the  feet  is  also  very  necessary,  particularly  in  warm 
weather,  and  with  those  who,  from  a  peculiarity  of  constitution, 
have  them  very  moist.  The  perspiration  proceeding  from  them  in  hot 
weather,  and  after  much  walking,  emits  a  very  disagreeable  smell. 
They  ought,  therefore,  to  be  frequently  washed ;  but  no  means  for 
stopping  the  discharge  should  be  resorted  to,  as  serious  diseases 
might  thus  be  induced.  Great  cleanliness,  by  daily  ablutions  of 
the  feet,  and  a  change  of  stockings,  are  not  only  the  most  conveni- 
ent, but  the  most  salutary  means  of  preventing  all  discomforts. 

Ablutions  with  water  should  also  be  extended  to  other  parts  of 
the  body.  When  a  habit  of  cleanliness  is  once  established,  no  rules 
will  be  requisite,  as  the  feelings  of  the  individual  will  sufficiently 
indicate  what  is  proper  in  this  respect. 

Frequent  ablutions,  or  immersions  in  water,  are  very  beneficial, 
and  are  the  most  effectual  preventives  of  many  distressing  maladies. 
Cleansing  the  skin  by  rubbing,  washing,  and  bathing,  is  a  very  salu- 
tary operation.  Indeed,  it  is  nearly  impossible  for  any  person  to  be 
perfectly  healthy  who  lives  in  the  constant  and  habitual  neglect  of 
these  means. 

Where  the  person  labors  under  no  disease  which  is  contradictory 
to  the  employment  of  a  cold  bath,  this  may  be  substituted  in  the 
summer  and  autumnal  periods  of  the  year  for  minor  ablutions  of  the 
body ;  and  bathing  in  the  sea  is  entitled  to  a  preference  among  the 
young  and  middle  aged.  Cold  bathing  does  not,  however,  produce 
any  considerable  tonic  effect  upon  old  persons;  and  besides,  any 
sudden  chilling  of  the  skin  repels  the  circulation  from  the  surface  of 
the  body,  and  determines  the  blood  upon  the  inward  parts,  which  is 
always  attended  with  some  risk,  to  persons  advanced  in  life. 

To  ascertain  whether  or  not  cold  bathing  is  likely  to  be  service- 
able to  the  person  who  employs  it,  he  has  only  to  attend  to  the 
following  circumstance.  If,  after  bathing,  he  feels  a  genial  glow  of 
warmth  pervade  the  body,  with  an  increased  degree  of  vigor,  he  may 
be  assured  that  it  is  likely  to  prove  beneficial ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
if  he  feels  a  cold  or  chilly  sensation  remaining  some  time  after,  it 
should  not  be  persisted  in. 

The  best  time  of  the  day  for  cold  bathing  is  before  breakfast,  bat 
it  may  be  used  at  any  period  of  the  forenoon,  taking  due  care  not  to 
resort  to  it  when  the  body  is  heated  by  exercise,  nor  immediately 
after  a  meal,  on  a  full  stomach. 

Inuring  children  to  cold  bathing  is  generally  productive  of  much 
advantage  to  them,  particularly  those  who  are  perceived  to  be  of  a 
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weak  oonstitution,  provided  they  labor  under  no  organio  disease.  In 
conjunction  witli  proper  exercise,  it  is  of  all  means  the  best  calculated 
to  make  them  strong  and  healthy,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  power- 
ful antidote  a^inst  the  rickets,  scrofula,  and  many  other  disorders. 

For  elderly  people  tepid  bathing  will  be  more  api^ropriate  than  the 
080  of  a  cold  bath,  and  will  be  found  no  less  salutary  than  pleasant. 
A  warm  bath  is  a  remedy  of  high  utility  where  any  check  has  been 
suddenly  given  to  the  perspiration  by  an  exposure  to  cold  or  wet,  and 
it  proves  very  serviceable  in  many  disorders,  such  as  inflammatory 
aflectioos  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  rheumatism,  and  various  other 
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The  topical  as  likewise  the  (general  use  of  hot  water  in  the  form 
of  vapor  is  likewise  a  remedy  of  great  utility  in  various  complaints. 
Whenever  the  joints  become  rigid,  and  the  pain  upon  motion  exqui- 
sitely severe,  or  where  the  muscles  are  contracted,  (and,  indeed,  in 
all  protracted  cases  of  any  disease  of  the  hip-joint,  lumbago,  or 
sciatica,)  the  vapor  of  hot  water,  properly  applied,  will  seldom  fail,  in 
conjunction  with  other  suitable  applications,  to  prove  a  safe  and 
successful  remedy.  The  mode  of  applying  it  topically  must  be 
regulated  according  to  circumstances.  A  large  boiler,  with  a  long 
pipe  or  tube  affixed  to  it  forms  a  simple  apparatus.  By  means  of 
this  the  parts  affected  may  be  steamed  for  about  half  an  hour  at  a 
time,  repeating  the  process  twice  or  tbrico  a  day. 

"When  a  general  vapor  bath  is  required,  one  constructed  agree- 
able to  the  plan  advised  by  the  Honorable  Basil  Cochrane,  will  best 
answer  the  purpose.  The  Russians  are  much  in  the  habit  of  using 
the  vapor  bath,  and  their  manner  of  doing  it  is  simple.  The  appara 
tus  consists  of  a  wooden  bouse,  situated,  whenever  it  is  (wssible,  by 
the  side  of  a  running  stream.  In  the  bath-room  there  is  a  vaulted 
oven,  which  when  heated,  makes  the  paving  atones  on  the  top  of  it 
red-hot ;  and  adjoining  to  the  room,  there  is  a  large  kettle  fixed  in 
masonry,  for  the  purpose  of  containing  boiling  water.     Round  about 

sides  of  .the  room  are  a  row  of  benches.  Light  is  admitted,  but 
are  apertures   here   and  there  for  permitting  the  vapor  to 

ipe,  the  cold  water  which  is  wanted  being  let  in  by  small  channels. 

The  heat  of  the  bath-room  is  usually  from  about  114  to  133  of 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer-  Warm  water  is  thrown  firom  time  to 
time  upon  the  hot  stones  of  the  ov^n,  by  which  means  the  heat  is 
somewhat  increased,  especially  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  building. 
The-  bathers  recline  on  the  benches  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  they 
perspire  more  or  loss  tn  proportion  to  the  boat  of  the  humid  atmos- 
ihere  in  which  they  are  enveloped.  To  promote  perspiration  the 
and  completely  to  open  the  [wres,  thoy  are  at  first  well  rubbed 
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with  the  hands,  and  then  gently  flagellated  with  leafy  branches  of 
biroh.  The  Eastern  nations,  with  the  same  view,  adopt  what  is 
oalled  ohampooing,  or  kneading  of  flesh,  now  and  then  interposing 
frictions.  The  Russians,  after  remaining  awhile,  quit  the  sweating 
bench,  and  wash  the  body  with  warm  or  cold  water. 

Cleanliness  ought  to  be  attended  to  in  our  houses,  as  well  aa  in 
our  persons  and  dress.  Fevers  of  a  malignant  and  contagious  nature 
often  originate  among  the  inhabitants  of  closb  dirty  houses,  who 
breathe  an  unwholesome  air,  wear  their  clothes  until  they  beoome 
very  dirty,  and  take  but  little  exercise  out  of  doors.  Where  a 
number  of  persons  are  collected  together  under  one  roof,  cleanliness 
is  a  point  of  the  very  highest  importance,  as.  it  is  a  well  established 
fiict  that  contagious  diseases  are  commimicated  by  air  which  has 
beoome  tainted,  and  which  soon  takes  place  by  its  being  breathed 
over  and  over  again,  and  by  its  being  further  deteriorated  by  a  want 
of  due  ventilation,  and  proper  cleanliness. 

Those  who  are  obliged  to  earn  their  daily  bread  by  pursuing  a 
dirty  and  unwholesome  employment,  might  probably  avert  some  part 
of  the  danger  connected  with  it,  by  keeping  their  skin  clean  by 
frequent  ablutions  of  their  bodies  with  water,  and  changing  their 
linen  sufficiently  often,  taking  care  at  the  same  time  to  keep  their 
abode  clean,  and  purified  by  a  free  admission  of  fresh  air  into  it 
daily. 


SLEEP  AND  WATCfflNa. 

For  the  purpose  of  recruiting  the  waste  daily  produced  in  the 
human  body,  and  enabling  it  to  perform  every  function  properly, 
nature  has  wisely  and  beneficially  determined  that  an  adequate 
renovation  should  succeed  this  exhaustion,  by  alternate  periods  of 
sleep  and  watching. 

An  insufficient  quantity  of  sleep  exhausts  the  spirits  and  produoes 
headache,  anxiety  of  mind,  and  moroseness  of  temper.  It  also  debil- 
itates the  nervous  system.  Too  great  indulgence  in  sleep  is  also 
injurious,  as  the  muscular  motions  are  thereby  debilitated,  the  nerves 
and  other  fibres  become  relaxed  or  torpid,  and  a  state  of  indolent 
stupidity  supervenes,  which  is  not  thrown  off  the  whole  day. 

Six  hours  sleep  is  sufficient  for  any  adult  person  during  the 
summer,  who  is  in  health,  and  in  winter  about  seven,  or,  at  the 
most,  eight.  Those  who  indulge  for  nine  or  ten  hours  in  bed,  are 
commonly  wakeful  or  restless  during  the  fore-part  of  the  night,  and 
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when  tliRT  ought  to  riso,  sink  to  rest,  and  sliimbor  on  till  noon,  by 
which  imprudent  conduct  even  the  otrongost  oonstitutioii  will  evant- 
URlly  bo  injured,  and  become  enervated. 

Nothing,  however,  more  certainly  destroys  the  constitution  than 
the  habit  uf  sitting  up  a  great  part  of  the  night,  and  lying  in  bed  the 
pIcssiDtest  and  most  healthy  part  of  the  day.  This  is  sure  to  injure 
the  health  and  to  shorten  tha  natural  period  of  life,  and  will  under- 
mine the  strongest  constitution,  even  if  accompanied  with  habits  of 
regularity  in  other  respects ;  but  how  much  more  destfuotive  must 
its  ejects  be,  when  conjoined  with  intoxication,  gambling,  sensuality, 
and  other  midnight  excesses.  Persons  of  athletic  bodies  may  probably 
h&u  up  for  a  time  under  late  hours  and  intemperance,  but  tha 
(lolicatj>  and  weakly  must  unavoidably  fall  very  soon  victims  to  such 
iiidiso  ret  ions. 

A  duo  proportion  of  sleep,  taken  at  proper  hours,  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  welfare  of  our  bodies,  which,  during  this  period, 
receive  a  considerable  degree  of  nourishment  and  renovation.  If, 
however,  it  be  too  short,  interrupted,  or  taken  at  unseasonable  hours, 
debility  ensues,  and  the  vital  jwwers,  sustaining  a  deprivation  of 
nourishment,  are  exposed  t-o  injury.  A  person  from  this  cause  will 
be  lilwJy  to  feel  a  great  degree  of  languor  and  weariness,  when  he 
rises,  insteod  of  proper  refreshment.  It  must  be  evident  to  every 
person,  that  a  coasiderable  portion  of  human  happiness  is  founded  on 
die  alternate  vicissitudes  of  motion  and  rest..  Those,  therefore, 
who  neglect  the  latter,  will  rarely  be  gratified  by  the  relish  resulting 
from  the  former. 

Sleeping  in  the  day-time,  particularly  after  eating  a  hearty 
dinner,  should  be  avoided.  If,  however,  it  is  at  all  admissible,  it  can 
only  be  for  persons  of  a  weak,  debilitated  habit,  or  those  who  do  not 
enjoy  auJiioieat  repose  during  the  night. 

Childreu  may  always  bo  allowed  to  take  as  much  sieep  as  they 
please,  but  it  is  a  very  difTerent  case  with  adults.  Quietude  and 
repose,  however,  best  comport  with  the  constitutions  of  those  far 
advanced  in  years,  since  the  springs  of  life  in  them  are  rather  weak- 
mod  than  invigorated  by  excessive  action,  and  by  want  of  sufficient 

The  best  way  of  making  sleep  refreshing  is  to  take  proper  exercise 
throngh  the  day ;  to  avoid  strong  ten  or  coffee  in  the  evening;  to 
make  a  very  light  supper,  at  least  an  hour  or  two  before  retiring  to 
rest,  where  such  a  meal  is  indisjiensably  necessary ;  to  lie  down  with 
B  mind  iw  serene  and  cheerful  as  possible,  and  to  rise  at  an  early 
hour  in  the  morning ;  for  it  has  boon  observed,  that  the  most  of  those 
ir4u>  have  attained  a  great  age  have  been  early  risers.     Yet  it  must 
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be  understood,  that  although  early  rising  and  activity  are  conducive 
to  health,  they  should,  nevertheless,  be  regulated  by  the  state  of 
bodily  strength,  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  habitual  exertions 
of  the  mind. 

Too  much  exercise  will  prevent  sleep,  as  well  as  too  little.  "We 
very  seldom  hear,  however,  of  the  active  and  laborious  complaining 
of  restless  nights.  The  indolent  and  slothful  only  are  generally 
incommoded  with  these  complaints.  The  laborer  enjoys  more  real 
luxury  in  soimd  sleep  and  plain  food  than  he  who  fares  sumptuously, 
and  reposes  on  downy  pillows,  where  due  exercise  is  wanting. 

Light  suppers  are  also  necessary  to  soimd  sleep.  Many  expe- 
rience imeasy  and  restless  nights,  if  they  commit  the  least  excess  at 
that  meal ;  and,  when  they  do  fall  asleep,  the  load  and  oppression  on 
their  stomach  occasion  frightful  dreams,  the  night-mare,  broken  and 
disturbed  rest.  Some  peo[de  cannot  sleep,  however,  unless  they  have 
taken  solid  food  at  night,  and  this,  perhaps,  merely  from  habit  or 
custom ;  but,  in  such  cases,  the  very  lightest  should  be  chosen,  and 
only  a  very  moderate  quantity  be  eaten,  taking  care,  at  the  same 
time,  that  an  hour  or  two  shall  always  elapse  prior  to  getting  into 
l)ed.  Indeed,  it  would  always  be  advisable,  after  eating  such  a 
supper,  to  take  a  little  gentle  exercise  before  the  person  retires  to 
rest 

Anxiety  of  mind,  intense  thinking,  and  too  close  attention  to 
study,  are  certain  to  prevent  sound  sleep,  and,  therefore,  we  should 
endeavor  to  preserve  tranquillity  of  mind,  and  banish  anxious 
thoughts,  as  much  as  possible,  when  we  retire  to  rest. 

He  who  goes  to  bed  early  at  night  will,  in  general,  be  desirous 
of  rising  betimes  in  the  morning.  He  who  accustoms  himself  to  an 
early  hour  for  retiring  to  rest  can  rarely  join  in  Bacchanalian  revels, 
or  in  the  fashionable  dissipations  of  high  life.  His  sleep  is  not 
disturbed  by  the  effects  of  unseasonable  luxury ;  his  slumbers  are 
sound  and  refreshing ;  and  he  rises  vrith  cheerfulness  and  fresh  vigor 
to  breathe  the  morning  air,  and  conmienoe  the  duties  of  the  day. 


THE  EVACUATIONS. 

A  PROPER  attention  to  these  is  necessary  to  keep  the  body  in  a  due 
state  of  health.  Under  the  head  of  excretions  and  retentions  are  to 
be  included  the  saliva,  bile,  evacuation  by  stool,  urine,  perspiration, 
menstruation,  lochial*  discharge,  and  secretion  of  milk ;  but  we  here 
notice  only  the  five  former. 

*  ETacuatkms  from  the  womb  after  child-birth. — Esk 
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THE    SALIVA. 

Tha  saliva,  or  spittle,  is  a  flaid  eocreted  by  the  glands  of  the 
Diouth  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  digestion,  and  ought,  therefore, 
never  to  be  thrown  away,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case  in  smoking  or 
chewing  tobacco,  a  certain  consequonco  of  which  is,  that  the  concoo- 
lion  of  the  food  is  disturbed,  and  tlie  digestion  impaired.  No  fluid 
of  the  body  appears  to  be  more  nec&isary  to  health  than  the  saliva, 
as  it  not  only  assists  in  dissolving  the  food  and  promoting  its  due 
assimilation,  but,  by  its  soapy  quality,  it  cleanses  and  carries  off 
that  viscid  mucus  which  clogs  the  alimentary  canal,  and  would 
otherwise  impede  this  process.  When,  therefore,  from  any  cause, 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  salivary  secretion,  digestion  becomes  much 
depraved. 


The  state  and  quality  of  the  bile  also  very  much  affect  the  health. 
The  bile,  in  a  vitiated  state,  nr  when  not  duly  secreted,  will  some- 
times become  obstructed  in  the  liver  and  gall-bladder.  An  inordinate 
use  of  spirituous  liquors,  as  well  as  a  life  of  indolence  and  inactivity, 
thickens  this  fluid,  and  occasions  the  formation  of  biliary  concretions 
in  the  gall-bladder.  These  obstruct  its  discharge  into  the  intestines, 
and  are  a  source  of  indigestion,  obstinate  costiveness,  jaundice,  and 
hypochondriac  affootions.  When  the  bile,  being  once  secreted,  does 
not  puss  properly  into  the  intestines,  it  is  absorbed  by  the  lymphatiot, 
and  returned  into  the  circulation,  and  then  gives  rise  to  the  jaundice. 
Enlargement  and  induration  of  the  substance  of  the  liver  itself, 
sometimes  take  place  in  these  cases,  and  the  dropsy,  or  some  other 
fatal  malady,  follows. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  bile  is  too  abundantly  secreted  and 
quickly  discharged,  our  food  is  deprived  of  the  chief  instrument 
employed  by  nature  in  producing  chyle,  or  that  milk-like  liquor  ob- 
served, some  hours  after  eating,  in  the  lacteal  vessels  of  the  mesentery, 
and  from  which  the  blood  is  afterwards  formed  ;  hence,  the  digestion 
becomes  depraved,  the  separation  of  the  chyle  from  the  grosser  part  of 
the  aliment  is  obstructed,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  excrements  retar- 
ded. A  general  disternperature  of  the  system,  particularly  of  the 
fluids,  is  thereby  produced,  and  persons  liable  to  these  afTections  are 
apt  to  feel  a  pretemnturul  degree  of  coldness,  bother  with  extreme 
debility,  and  frequent  tits  of  fainting,  the  coonteoanoe  at  the  same 
time  being  very  pale. 

EVACUATION  BV  STOOL. 

The  regular  state  of  the  bowels  is  a  point  deserving  very  oarofnl 
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attention.  When  the  feculent  matters  are  retained  too  long  in  the 
intestines,  they  vitiate  the  humors,  and  when  they  are  disoharged 
too  soon,  the  body  is  not  duly  nourished.  A  medium  is,  jbherefore, 
most  desirable,  and  this  is  to  be  obtained  by  regularity  in  diet,  and 
sufficient  exercise. 

Great  constipation  of  the  bowels  produces  flatulency  and  painful 
distention  of  the  belly,  colics,  and  even  convulsions,  in  persons  in 
whom  there  exists  a  predisposition  to  hypochondriac  and  hysterical 
complaints.  Moreover,  the  effluvia  arising  from  too  long  a  retention 
of  feculent  matter  in  the  bowels,  being  absorbed  and  carried  into 
the  circulation,  are  apt  to  occasion  an  acrimony  in  the  fluids,  and 
not  unfrequently  obstinate  eruptions  upon  the  skin. 

Too  great  a  looseness  of  the  bowels  or  habitual  diarrhoea,  is  pro- 
ductive of  as  much  danger  and  inconvenience,  as  considerable  con- 
stipation. The  occasional  occurrence  of  a  moderate  looseness  is 
frequently  only  an  eflbrt  of  nature  to  expel  and  carry  off  something 
morbid  from  the  intestines,  and  therefore  not  to  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  a  disease ;  still,  when  it  occurs  too  frequently,  or  too  copiously, 
and  is  long  continued,  some  obscure  disorder  in  the  bowels,  or  some 
material  defect,  may  be  suspected.  Under  circumstances  of  this 
nature,  the  looseness  must  be  stopped,  or  rather  mitigated  by  the 
assistance  of  medicine ;  otherwise  the  body  will  be  deprived  of  its  due 
nourishment,  the  strength  and  spirits  be  exhausted,  and  ultimately  it 
will  destroy  life. 

One  copious  stool  a  day  is  sufficient  for  an  adult  in  health.  More 
or  less  may  be  injurious  in  a  general  way.  To  obtain  this  regular 
action  of  the  bowels,  the  best  plan  is  to  rise  betimes  in  the  morning, 
take  gentle  exercise  in  the  open  air,  then  breakfast,  and  very  soon 
afterwards  visit  the  privy,  whether  the  person  has  an  inclination  or 
not,  soliciting^  nature  patiently  and  perseveringly  and  by  proper 
efforts.  Habits  of  this  kind  may  be  acquired,  which  will  in  time 
become  perfectly  natural.  In  this  way  many  cases  of  habitual  cos- 
tiveness  have  been  completely  subdued,  and  perfect  regularity  in  the 
action  of  the  bowels  established. 

A  serious  evil  attendant  on  frequent  recourse  to  medicines  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  costiveness  is,  that  after  a  time,  the  bowels  will 
not  act  without  them,  from  a  want  of  the  accustomed  stimulus.  Those 
who  are  subject  to  habitual  constipation,  had  better  attempt  to  re- 
move it  by  diet  and  exercise,  than  by  drugs,  carefriUy  avoiding,  at 
the  same  time,  all  articles  of  aliment  which  are  of  an  astringent 
nature. 

Persons  troubled  with  habitual  looseness,  should  make  use  of 
food  that  is  likely  to  braoe  and  strengthen  the  bowels,  and  which 
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ia  rather  of  an  astringent  quality,  suoh  as  rioe  boiled,  mtik,  eggs, 
chtiesa,  sago,  arrow-root  powder,  and  wheaten  bread  made  of  the 
finest  flour.  Red  Port  wine,  brandy  sufHciently  diluted,  and  toast 
and  water,  will  be  the  most  appropriate  liquors  to  drink. 

As  obstructed  perspiration  is  not  nnfrequently  a  cause  of  loose- 
ae«»  in  the  bowels ;  persons  who  are  ail'ected  with  it,  should  wear 
flannel  next  to  the  body,  and  carefully  avoid  ell  exposures  to  cold. 


THE  namE, 

I  l^en  it  is  too  oopionsly  discharged,  it  gives  rise  to  thirst,  emaci- 
ition  of  the  flesh,  prostration  of  strength,  depression  of  spirits,  &o., 
and  constitutes  that  species  of  disease  called  diabetes.  On  the 
contrary,  when  the  urine  is  too  long  retained,  it  is  not  only  re-ab- 
sorbed or  taken  up  again  int^i  the  mass  of  fluids,  but  by  stagnating 
in  the  bladder,  it  becomes  thicker,  and  the  formation  of  gravel  and 
stone  is  promoted.  Hence  it  happens,  that  indolent  and  sedentary 
persons  are  much  more  liable  to  these  diseases  than  those  who  lead 
an  active  life. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  quantity  of  urine  secreted,  and 
voided  in  the  course  of  the  twenty-four  hours  by  a  person  in  health, 
is  generally  about  a  third  part  of  tlie  fluids  that  are  taken.  This 
being  habitually  exceeded  is  presumptive  proof  of  debiRty,  with  too 
great  a  laxity  of  the  urinary  organs  and  passages,  the  effect  of  which 
is  to  expose  the  person  to  a  general  wa.sto  of  the  flesh  and  strength 
The  urine  being  smaller  in  quantity  than  what  has  been  stated  as 
llie  general  average,  unless  proceeding  from  a  deprivation  of  liquids, 
denotes  an  extraordinary  degree  of  heat  in  the  system,  or  it  may 
arise  from  a  dropsical  tendency,  or  from  some  obstruction  in  the 
urinary  passi^s. 

By  retaining  the  urine  too  long,  many  persons  have  greatly 
endangered  their  lives.  The  calls  of  nature  in  this  way,  ought, 
therefore,  never  to  be  postponed  ;  for  if  the  bladder  is  over  distended, 
it  is  very  apt  to  lose  its  power  of  action  altogether,  and  to  beoome 
unable  to  expel  the  urine  properly,  and  this  over-distension  destroys 
the  powers  of  the  organ. 

A  retention  or  suppression  of  urine,  under  all  circumstances,  and 
in  all  situationis  may  bo  considered  as  an  alarming  and  dangerous 
disease,  which  demands  the  most  prompt  and  speedy  means  of  relief 
that  can  be  allnrded.  In  pregnant  women,  in  or  about  the  time  of 
labor,  the  urine  being  retained  or  suppressed,  calls  for  prompt 
■wistance,  otherwise  they  will  bo  exposed  to  the  risk  of  a  ruptured 
ir  a  retroversion  of  the  womb. 
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PERSPIRATION. 

Perspiration  is  the  fluid  that  is  secreted  by  the  extremities  of  the 
cutaneous  arteries  from  the  external  surface  of  the  body.  It  is 
usually  distinguished  into  sensible  and  insensible.  The  last  is 
separated  in  the  form  of  an  invisible  vapor ;  the  first  is  visible  in  the 
form  of  very  little  drops  adhering  to  the  skin. 

The  insensible  perspiration  is  supposed  to  exceed  any  of  the 
other  discharges  from  the  human  body,  and  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  health;  for  when  it  is  obstructed,  the  whole  frame  soon 
becomes  disordered.  It  varies  in  quantity  according  to  the  temper- 
ature of  the  atmosphere,  the  season  of  the  year,  climate,  age,  sex, 
and  general  mode  of  living.  Thus  men  have  a  more  copious,  viscid, 
and  higher  colored  sweat,  on  summer  days,  and  in  warm  countries, 
than  in  colder  regions.  The  sweat  of  a  man  usually  exceeds  that  of 
a  woman,  and  is  also  supposed  to  be  of  a  more  acrid  smell.  The 
young  are  more  subject  to  sweat  than  the  aged,  who,  during  the 
excessive  heat  of  summer,  perspire  very  little.  A  long  abstinence 
from  drink  causes  a  more  acrid  and  colored  sweat ;  and  the  drinking 
a  great  quantity  of  cold  fluids  in  warm  weather,  a  limpid  and  thin 
perspiration. 

The  uses  of  the  insensible  perspiration  are,  to  liberate  the  blood 
from  superflnous  animal  gas,  azote,  and  water;  to  discharge  the 
noxious  and  heterogenous  excrements ;  hence  the  acid,  rancid,  or 
putrid  perspiration  of  some  men. 

The  use  of  what  is  termed  the  sensible  perspiration,  or  sweat,  in 
a  healthy  man,  is  scarcely  observable,  unless  from  an  error  of  the  six 
non-naturals,  which  comprehend  air,  meat  and  drink,  sleep  and 
watching,  motion  and  rest,  retention  and  excretion,  and  the  aifections 
of  the  mind.  The  first  effect  of  the  sensible  perspiration  on  the  body, 
is  somewhat  prejudicial,  by  its  exhausting  and  drying  it,  although  it 
is  sometimes  of  advantage  by  supplying  a  watery  excretion ;  (for 
when  the  urine  is  deficient  in  quantity,  the  sweat  is  frequently  more 
abundant ;)  and  also  by  discharging  at  the  same  time,  any  morbid 
matter ;  thus  various  subtile  particles  are  critically  expelled  from 
the  human  body,  in  acute  and  chronic  diseases,  with  the  sweat. 

Whatever  gives  a  sudden  check  to  perspiration  may  be  productive 
of  very  injurious  consequences,  and  these  should  be  carefully 
guarded  against,  as  many  persons  annually  die  by  not  pajring 
proper  attention  to  the  various  causes  from  which  perspiration  may 
become  obstructed ;  one  of  the  most  common  of  which  is,  taking 
cold. 

By  <9udden  transitions  from  heat  to  cold,  either  from  changea- 
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bleness  of  the  weather,  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  going  iimnedi- 
at«ly  from  a  hot  room  into  the  cold  air,  or  throwing  off  some  part 
of  the  clothing  when  heated  by  exercise,  the  perspiration  is  very 
apt  to  be  obatnicted,  and  colds,  coughs,  and  inflammation  of  the 
ltmg»,  are  the  usual  effects  of  such  conduct,  Drinkiog  freely  of 
cold  water,  or  any  other  small  liquor,  when  the  body  is  healed,  ui 
not  only  injudicious,  but  frauglit  with  many  ill  consequences.  Damp 
houses,  and  damp  beds,  or  linen ;  exposure  to  night  air,  especially  in 
hot  countries ;  not  changing  clothes  quickly  after  their  getting  wet ; 
and  continuing  to  wear  stockings,  shoes,  or  boots,  which  are  saturated 
with  water,  exposing  the  feet  thereby  to  cold,  are  all  likely  to  be 
atteudud  with  injurious  consequences,  by  occasioning  obstructed 
perspiration.  The  same  will  happen  by  throwing  open  a  window, 
Vfhaa  the  room  is  hot,  and  sitting  in  or  near  it,  so  as  t«  be  exposed 
to  B  current  of  air.  In  the  hot  season  of  tlie  year,  some  persona  are 
so  imprudent  as  to  sleep  with  a  window  open,  exposing  themselves 
thereby  to  considerable  danger.  Whenever  this  practice  is  adopted, 
great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  window  is  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  bed,  and  that  the  air  admitted  into  the  chamber 
does  not  come  in  a  current  upon  the  person. 

Some  are  so  imprudent,  or  foolhardy,  as  to  bathe  themselves  in 
cold  water  when  coasiderably  heated  by  exercise,  and  by  such 
conduct  have  been  soon  attacked  witli  severe  disease.  In  some 
instances  death  has  been  the  consequence. 

Some  persons,  when  tliey  happen  to  get  wet  feet,  wash  them 
with  some  kind  of  ardent  spirit.  This  is  always  attended  with  very 
great  danger;  for  instead  of  promoting  and  keeping  up  the  due 
circulation  in  the  feet,  it  will  greatly  increase  the  check  which  has 
been  given  to  it  by  tlio  exposure  to  wet.  The  speedy  evaporatioo 
of  the  spirit  produces  a  considerable  degree  of  coldness.  The  better 
and  safer  way  is,  to  well  dry  the  feet,  then  to  rub  them  for  some 
time  with  flannels  made  warm  by  the  fire,  covering  them  afterward 
with  woollen  stockings ;  and  lastly,  for  the  person  to  take  a  little 
warm  drink,  keeping  for  some  time  in  motion. 

On  all  occasions,  carefully  avoid  sudden  transitions  from  heat  to 
cold,  keep  the  body  in  as  uniform  a  temperature  as  possible,  and 
when  it  is  overheated,  let  it  cool  gradually. 
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CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE. 

RULES  FOR  PERSONS  WHO  60  FROM  A  COLD  TO  A  TROPICAL  CLIMATE. 

Avoid  arriving  in  a  tropical  climate  during  what  is  termed  the 
rainy  season  of  the  year ;  this,  with  some  little  variation,  according 
to  the  place  of  destination,  commences  in  Augost,  and  terminates  at 
the  end  of  Octoher,  or  beginning  of  November. 

Your  place  of  abode  should  be  somewhat  elevated,  dry,  open  to 
the  air  and  sun.  Marshy  grounds,  and  stagnant  waters,  when  acted 
upon  by  a  powerful  sun,  always  send  forth  noxious  exhalations  and 
vapors,  which  give  rise  to  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers,  fluxes, 
&o.  When  obliged  to  inhabit  a  house  which  is  situated  low,  it  will 
be  prudent  to  occupy  one  of  its  highest  apartments. 

Expose  yourself  at  first,  as  little  as  possible,  to  the  intense  heat 
of  the  sun  at  mid-day,  and  cautiously  avoid  the  dews  and  damp  air 
of  the  night. 

"Wear  cotton*  next  to  the  skin,  not  linen.  Go  early  to  bed,  rise 
betimes,  making  use  very  soon  afterward  of  a  cold  bath,  one  of  the 
best  means  of  counteracting  the  injurious  influence  of  a  warm 
climate,  and  affording  the  most  grateful  sensations. 

After  cold  bathing,  take  gentle  exercise,  the  morning  being  pre- 
ferable for  this  to  any  other  part  of  the  day.  Avoid  any  exposure  of 
the  body  afterward  to  a  current  of  air,  and  the  drinking  any  oold 
liquor  when  you  are  much  heated.  If  at  any  time  overtaken  by 
rain,  so  as  to  have  your  clothes  wetted,  change  them  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Pay  strict  attention  to  cleanliness,  not  only  by  changing 
the  linen  once  or  twice  every  day,  but  also  by  minor  ablutions  of 
different  parts  of  the  body  with  cold  water. 

Persons  just  arrived  in  a  tropical  climate  should  partake  cmly 
moderately  of  the  delicacies  of  the  table,  and  make  a  very  temperate 
use  of  vinous  or  spirituous  liquors.  Before  dinner,  a  solution  of  pre- 
served tamarinds  in  water,  simple  lemonade,  or  the  liquor  known  by 
the  name  of  imperial,  are  appropriate  drinks. 

Such  persons  should  also  refrain  from  all  amusement  and  exer- 
cises of  a  heating  nature.  They  should  moderate  all  sensual  grati- 
fications, and  cautiously  guard  against  a  costive  state  of  the  bowels, 
by  regularly  repairing  to  the  privy  once  or  twice  a  day  at  a  stated  hour, 
and  then  soliciting  natural  evacuations.  If  at  any  time  these  efforts 
should  not  be  attended  with  due  effect,  one  or  two  iHotions  ought  to 
be  procured  by  the  aid  of  an  injection,  or  some  cooling  laxative. 

*  Oauze  flannel  Lb  preferable. — Ed. 
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Soldiers  and  sailors  are  very  apt  to  sufTer,  in  a  tropical  climate, 
from  the  effects  of  intemperance,  conjoined  with  an  exposure  to 
intense  heat  during  the  day,  and  moist  air  at  night;  and  it  therefore 
greatly  behooves  those  who  are  placed  in  command  over  them,  to  be 
as  attentive  as  possible  in  preventing  such  occurrences.  The  health 
of  seamen,  in  particular,  will  much  depend  upon  their  avoiding  undue 
exposure  to  the  sun,  rain,  night  air,  intemperance,  unwholesome 
duties  on  shore,  and,  in  fine,  to  all  such  occupations  ns  subject  them 
to  excessive  heat  or  noxious  exhalations,  as  these  never  fail  to  be 
highly  dangerous  to  those  not  assimilated  to  the  climate. 

Wlien  pitching  tents  for  soldiers  or  sailors  on  shore  duties,  the 
driest  and  highest  spots  should  bo  chosen,  and  under  cover  of  these, 
hammocks  should  be  suspended.  The  men  ought  not  to  be  suffered 
to  sleep  on  the  ground. 

Persons  who  come  from  a  cold  to  a  warm  country  are  more  liable 
to  many  diseases,  and  particularly  to  fever,  than  the  natives,  and 
those  who  have  been  acclimated  by  time.  The  same  exposure  will 
produce  fever,  or  other  disease,  in  a  stranger,  while  the  native  and 
old  inhabitant  will  not  be  at  all  affected  by  it ;  or  even  supposing 
that  both  are  attacked,  the  symptoms  will  be  tenfold  more  urgent 
and  severe  in  the  former  than  ia  the  latter. 

Observe  a  strict  temperance  in  diet,  living  chiefly  on  veget- 
ables and  ripe  fruits  for  the  first  two  or  three  months,  partaking  very 
moderately  of  pure  wino,  and  avoiding,  as  much  as  possible,  any 
exposure  to  the  intense  rays  of  the  sun  during  the  day,  and  the  cool 
or  damp  air  of  the  night,  until  the  constitution  has  become  assimi- 
lated to  the  climate.  In  closing  this  article  we  give  a  word  for  those 
who  come  from  a  warm  climate. 

The  principal  precaution  to  be  observed  by  those  who  leave  a 
warm  climate,  and  either  visit  or  become  settled  inhabitants  of  a  cold 
OOP,  is  to  arrive  in  the  latter  before  the  approach  of  winter,  and  to 
make  such  a  suitable  change  in  every  part  of  their  dress  as  shall 
ef^tually  guard  their  bodies  against  the  difference  and  vicissitudes 
of  the  atmosphere  which  they  must  encounter,  On  this  account 
waistcoats  and  drawers  of  Hannel  should  be  woru  by  persons  of  both 
sexes  next  to  the  body  on  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  and  the  outer 
garment*  (thould  consist  of  articles  of  a  close  and  warm  texture. 
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MANAGEMENT  OF   SICK  ROOMS. 

FURNITURE. 

This  shoald  always  be  both  selected  and  arranged  so  that  every 
article  whenever  wanted,  and  however  suddenly,  may  be  instantly 
found,  and  without  needless  disturbance  of  the  patient  in  any  way. 
In  cases  of  severe  sickness  (to  which  alone  we  here  refer)  the  sick 
room  should  be  disencumbered  of  al|  needless  furniture;  and  all 
which  can  avail  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  invalid, 
should,  if  possible,  be  procured. 

One  small  table  should  stand  near  the  bed  for  all  articles  wanted 
for  frequent  use,  such  as  glasses,  cups,  spoons,  drinks,  medicines  for 
the  day,  &c. 

A  larger  table  placed  more  remotely  from  the  bed,  should  also  be 
provided  for  medicines  and  utensils  occasionally  used,  and  for  an 
extra  supply  of  pure  water.  This  should  be  furnished,  and  from  time 
to  time  replenished,  and  amply,  with  articles  necessary  to  the  vari- 
ous ministrations  of  the  sick  room,  that  the  patient  may  not  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  door  whenever  any  such 
article  may  be  suddenly  needed. 

There  should  always  be  in  the  room  a  convenient  place  of  deposit 
,  for  broad  and  narrow  tape;  old,  clean  linen;  sponges;  lint;  rolls 
of  muslin ;  linen  and  flannel  bandages  about  two  inches  wide ;  pins, 
needles,  thread,  scissors,  plasters,  &c.,  that  they  may  always  be  at 
hand  upon  any  possible  emergency. 

Drawers  should  be  furnished  for  a  plentiful  supply  of  clean,  well- 
aired  linen.  Soiled  linen  should  never  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
room  a  moment. 

Again — provide  a  distinct  place  of  deposit  for  an  abundance  of 
towels. 

Let  the  wash-stand  be  constantly  provided  with  additional  ves- 
sels, and  with  an  abundance  of  water. 

A  sofa,  easily  moveable,  or  something  which  will  answer  the 
same  purpose,  is  very  desirable — sometimes  essential — for  the  com- 
fort of  the  patient  when  the  bed-linen  needs  to  be  changed. 

The  entire  room  should  be  carpeted  for  the  sake  of  stillness,  clean- 
liness and  dryness.  If  but  a  part  of  the  room  can  be  thus  covered, 
let  the  remainder  never  be  washed,  but  swept,  and  (to  avoid  annoy- 
ing the  patient)  with  a  brush,  rather  than  with  a  broom. 

A  matress,  a  bed-pan,  a  pillow  stuffed  with  curled  horse-hair,  or 
one  made  of  India-rubber,  to  be  filled  with  air,  a  thermometer,  a 
pair  of  apothecaries'  scales,  a  basin — ^when  it  can  be  procured — 
{graduated  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  blood  taken  by  bleeding,  a 


minim  measure,  to  measure  precisely  the  quantity  of  fluid  medi- 
eine  to  be  given  at  a  dosfl,  a  syringe  far  the  bowels,  and  a  common 
nurse  lamp,  should  always  be  at  hand.  With  these  articles  every 
family  should  at  ail  times  be  provided,  tlost  of  them  oan  be  obtain- 
ed at  small  expense. 

No  kettle  or  any  implement  of  cooking  should  be  allowed  in  th** 
room.     The  nurse  lamp  will  answer  for  heating  fluids. 


Beds  without  curtains  are  always  preferable,  In  cases  of  fever 
especially,  the  matress  should  be  placed  uppermost.  The  bed-clo- 
thing  should  not  be  burdensome,  and  should  be  immediately  remov- 
ed and  well  aired,  when  the  patient  is  transferred  from  the  bed.  The 
sheets  used  at  night  should  be  exchanged  for  others  in  the  morning, 
and  again  used,  if  not  soiled,  at  night.  If  this  latter  cannot  be  done, 
tho  sheets  should  be  changed  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  especially 
when  the  fever  is  infectious,  This  will  essentially  prevent  its  com- 
manication  to  the  blankets  or  to  the  furniture  of  the  room. 


Even  the  slightest  is  excessively  irritating  and  therefore  injuri* 
ous  to  the  sick.  To  prevent  it — open  and  shut  the  doors  with  the 
utmost  gentleness,  list  them  and  oil  their  binges— check  the  whist- 
ling of  the  wind  through  doors,  windows,  and  key-holes — move  all 
articles  in  the  room  with  care — let  every  person  in  the  room  be  shod 
with  slippers  or  with  something  equivalent — forbid  all  needless  con- 
versation even  in  whispers,  for  concealed  conversation  will  very 
probably  excit«  the  jealousy  and  fears  of  the  patient — and  let  no 
neighbors  enter  the  room  merely  to  gratify  curiosity,  to  express  sym- 
pathy or  to  give  advice.  If  their  services  are  needed,  employ  them 
and  thank  them;  otherwise  exclude  them.  Medicines  and  medical 
skill  have  often  beeu  baffled,  and  the  lives  of  the  sick  sacrificed  by 
the  intrusion,  always  agitating,  of  friends  whose  assistance  is  not 
needed. 

VERTO-ATION. 

Ventilation  is  always  of  primary  importance,  particularly  in 
those  fevers  in  which  miliary  eruptions  display  themselves  ;  under 
no  circumstances  is  it  so  essential  as  in  febrile  diseases  of  an  in/ec- 
tious  kind.  Infeotion,  however,  rarely  extends  above  a  few  feet 
from  the  body  of  the  patient;  and,  even  in  the  most  malignant  dis- 
eases, with  the  exception  of  confluent  small-pox  and  malignant 
BCarlet-fever  of  the  worst  kind,  its  influence  does  not  exceed  a  few 
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yards  if  the  room  be  well  ventilated.  On  the  contrary,  if  ventilation 
be  neglected,  the  power  of  infection  becomes  greatly  augmented,  it 
even  settles  upon  the  clothes  of  the  attendants  and  on  the  furniture 
of  the  room  ;  and  these  imbibe  it  most  readily  when  their  texture  is 
wool,  fur,  or  cotton,  or  any  loose  or  downy  substance  capable  of  re- 
ceiving and  readily  retaining  the  air.  Smooth  and  polished  surfaces 
do  not  easily  receive  or  retain  infectious  matter ;  consequently  the 
nurses  and  attendants,  in  cases  of  infectious  diseases,  should  have 
glazed  gowns,  and  aprons  of  oiled  silk. 

In  no  infectious  diseases  are  these  rules  more  essentially  neces- 
sary than  in  small-pox  and  scarlet-fever.  It  is  well  known  that,  if 
the  bed-clothes  of  a  patient  laboring  under  either  scarlet-fever  or 
small-pox  be  closely  folded  up,  they  will  retain  the  infectious  matter, 
and  communicate  the  disease  at  a  great  distance  of  time ;  but  the 
influence  of  free  ventilation  is  so  great,  that  medical  practitioners 
who  are  attending  small-pox  patients,  and  who  go  from  them  into 
the  open  air,  do  not  spread  the  disease.  Indeed  all  infection  is 
weakened  by  dilution  with  air.  The  danger  of  infection  is  aug- 
mented, if,  along  with  bad  ventilation,  the  atmosphere  of  the  room 
be  moist  from  any  cause. 

Infectious  matter,  even  of  the  most  virulent  description,  is  not 
poisonous  to  every  one  within  its  influence.  A  predisposition  of  the 
body  to  receive  the  infection  must  exist  before  it  can  be  communi- 
oated ;  a  condition  which  is  augmented  by  fatigue  and  watching, 
defective  nourishment,  mental  depression,  or  any  thing  which  can 
lower  the  vital  powers.  The  necessity,  therefore,  of  maintaining 
these  powers  by  attention  to  rest,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  good  and 
generous  diet,  and  cheerfulness  of  mind,  need  not  be  insisted  upon. 

In  every  case  of  infectious  disease,  the  attendants,  even  in  the 
best  ventilated  rooms,  should  stand  on  the  windward,  or  on  that  side 
of  the  sick-bed  from  which  the  current  of  air  comes ;  as  by  neglect 
of  this  rule,  and  by  standing  in  the  current  which  has  passed  over 
the  patient,  the  infectious  exhalations  are  blown  upon  them  in  a 
direct  stream  from  the  body  of  the  patient.  The  attendants  should 
never  lean  over  the  sick,  nor  should  they  receive  their  breath.  The 
health  also  of  the  nurses  should  always  be  supported  by  a  nutritious 
and  generous  diet ;  but  not  by  brandy,  nor  any  other  ardent  spirit. 

The  term  infection,  in  its  most  extensive  signification,  implies 
some  deleterious  matter,  originating  from  any  source  and  transmitted 
through  the  air,  which  is  capable  of  causing  diseases  in  the  human 
body.  When  this  matter  is  emanated  from  the  diseased  bodies  of 
men,  the  term  is  frequently  regarded  as  synonymous  with  conta* 
gion;  but,  in  strictness  of  language,  the  latter  refers  only  to  the 
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communication  of  dL^ease  by  contact.  To  prevent  the  commuDicatioQ 
of  disease  by  infection,  not  only  is  it  necessary  to  dilute  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  room  with  pure  air,  but  also  to  destroy  the  virulence 
o\  the  infecting  matter  by  chemical  agents  or  fumigations.  {See 
section  on  "  Fumigations")  But  no  such  agent  is  equivalent  to 
cleanlinesR,  frequent  changes  of  the  sheets  and  linen  of  the  patient, 
and  free  ventilation,  for  checking  the  propagation  of  infection. 

TEMPEBATUHE. 

Next  to  ventilation,  nothing  is  of  more  importance  than  the  regu- 
lution  of  the  temperature  of  the  siok-room,  avoiding  both  extremes  of 
elevation  or  of  depression ;  but  much  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
disease. 

The  best  general  temperature  of  a  sick-room  is  60"  (Fahr.), 
or  that  of  summer  in  this  climate ;  and  it  is  preferable  to  regulate 
this  rather  by  the  thermometer  than  by  the  sensations  of  the  patient 
or  the  attendants.  Under  some  circumstances,  however,  the  feelings 
of  the  patient,  and  his  susceptibility  of  impressions  upon  the  skin, 
should  Dot  be  overlooked.  Thus,  if  the  temperature  be  a  little  above 
that  of  summer,  and  the  patient,  nevertheless,  feel  chilly,  it  should 
bo  raised  five  or  six  degrees.  This  chilliness  is  very  apt  to  be  felt  in 
a  dyspeptic  state  of  the  habit,  and  more  especially  when  it  is  accom- 
panied with  hypochondriasis.  It  differs  from  that  more  severe  but 
transient  coldness  which  accompanies  intermittent  fevers  and  some 
other  periodical  alTections ;  and  it  requires  only  an  elevated  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  for  ils  removal,  whilst  the  cold  stage  of  intermittent 
diseases  is  best  relieved  by  the  warm  bath,  either  general  or  local. 

So  important  is  the  regulation  of  tjjmperature,  especially  in  fevers, 
that  it  often  does  more  good  than  any  other  remedial  measure.  I 
have  seen  patients  laboring  under  high  delirium,  in  a  close,  ill  vent- 
ilated room,  become  rapidly  quite  collected  by  merely  lowering  the 
heat  of  the  apartment  twelve  or  fifteen  degrees.  On  the  contrary, 
even  a  moderate  depression  of  the  usual  temperature  of  the  sick- 
room, in  pulmonary  diseases,  will  excite  coughing  and  augment  the 
severity  of  all  the  symptoms. 

In  regulating  both  the  admL-wion  of  air  into  the  apartments,  and 
temperature  of  the  bed-rooms  of  the  sick,  in  particular  of  those  sus- 
ceptible of  pulmonary  diseases,  muoh  caution  is  requisite  not  to  over- 
heat, nor  to  keep  too  dry,  the  air  of  the  room.  Great  dryness  of  the 
atinusphere  augments  the  irritability  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
excites  coughing:  hence,  when  the  invalid-room  in  winter  is  shut 
up,  means  should  be  taken,  occasionally,  to  diffuse  the  vapor  of 
warm  water  through  the  room. 
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CLEANLINESS. 


Although  cleanliness  in  the  sick-room  is  essential,  yet  it  may  be 
carried  so  far  as  to  become  an  annoyance  to  the  invalid,  and  conse- 
quently to  prove  injurious.  It  is  not  requisite  to  sweep  the  room 
daily,  nor  to  dust  and  to  arrange  the  furniture  every  morning,  pro- 
vided order  be  preserved  in  the  room,  and  nothing  but  what  is  im- 
mediately necessary  for  the  comfort  and  the  convenience  of  the  in- 
valid be  permitted  to  remain  in  it.  It  is  truly  distressing  to  observe 
the  confusion  which  prevails  in  some  sick-rooms :  everything  being 
out  of  place,  and  to  be  searched  for  when  it  is  wanted. 

The  period  chosen  for  cleaning  and  arranging  the  sick  room  should 
be  the  morning ;  as,  after  a  night's  rest,  the  patient  is  more  able  to 
bear  the  little  noise  and  bustle  which  it  always  more  or  less  occa- 
sions. The  carpet  should  be  sprinkled  with  moist  tea-leaves  and 
lightly  swept ;  and,  during  this  operation,  the  curtains  of  the  bed, 
if  there  be  any,  should  be  drawn. 

It  is  scarcely  requisite  to  insist  on  the  necessity  of  the  utmost 
attention  to  the  cleanliness  of  everything  in  the  sick  room.  The  mo- 
ment after  any  vessel  or  implement  is  used  by  the  invalid,  it  should 
be  removed  from  the  apartment,  and  returned  as  soon  as  it  is  clean- 
ed. Nothing  in  the  form  of  a  slop-basin  or  a  slop-pail  is  admissible: 
they  only  administer  to  the  laziness  of  nurses. 

The  necessity  of  cleanliness  in  the  vessels  used  for  the  food  of 
invalids  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  bad  effects  arising  from  the 
neglect  of  it  when  an  infant  is  brought  up  by  hand.  In  such  a  case, 
if  either  the  feeding-bottle  or  the  boat  which  is  employed  be  not 
instantly  cleansed  after  the  meal  has  been  given,  the  small  portion 
of  the  pap  or  food  which  remains  in  the  vessel  becomes  sour,  and 
taints  the  whole  of  the  fresh  food  mixed  with  it,  causing  colic  and 
convulsions  in  the  infant.  The  same  risk  of  injury  occurs  in  the 
sick-room,  if  the  vessels  used  for  administering  food  to  the  invalid 
be  not  instantly  and  well  cleansed,  after  every  time  they  are  used. 

It  is  too  customary,  also,  to  use  one  glass  or  cup  for  administer- 
ing medicines,  and  to  leave  it  unrinsed  from  time  to  time — a  custom 
which  may  prove  as  deleterious  as  a  defect  of  cleanliness  of  vessels 
employed  for  food.  Some  medicines,  when  they  are  exposed  to  the 
air,  rapidly  undergo  changes  which  alter  their  properties ;  and  this 
alteration  having  been  undergone  by  the  small  portion  which  is  al- 
ways left  in  the  glass  or  cup,  communicates  the  disposition  to  be 
decomposed  to  that  which  may  be  next  poured  into  the  cup.  An 
active  medicine  may  be  thus  rendered  inert ;  or  one  which  is  mild  in 
its  operation  may  be  so  changed  as  to  operate  with  hazardous  energy. 
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The  same  precaution,  as  to  oleanliness,  is  also  requisite  with  respect 
to  the  minim  measure,  when  the  medicines  are  directed  to  be  ad- 
nist^red  in  a  form  which  requires  its  employment. 

FUMIGATIONS. 

It  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  sick-room  free  from  all  smells,  and 
in  as  pure  a  state  as  possible.  But  this  is  difficult  to  be  done  when 
typhoid  fever  is  present,  or  when  any  disease  which  is  under  treats 
nient  is  accompanied  with  ulcers  on  the  legs  or  on  other  parts  of  the 
bndy;  and  the  dilficulty  ia  increased  when  the  complaint  is  cancer, 
or  when  mortification  occurs.  In  such  cases,  chloride  of  lime  should 
be  sprinkled  over  the  floor  of  the  room  ;  and  dishes  containing  it  mix- 
ed with  water  placed  In  different  parts  of  the  apartment,  and  fre- 
t|neatly  replenished. 

Whenever  infectious  or  contagions  fevers  occur,  fumigations  are 
employed  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  deleterious  effluvia  which 
emanate  from  the  bodies  of  the  invalids,  and  the  extension  of  the 
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They  are  also  necessary  after  these  diseases ;  for  the  tenacity 
with  which  the  infectious  matter  adheres  to  the  substances  in  the 
riiom  is  scarcely  credible. 

It  is  often,  therefore,  of  as  much  importance  to  purify  an  apart- 

it  and  its  furniture  after  the  termination  of  an  Infectious  disease, 
during  its  existence.  In  this  case,  the  fumigation  with  chlorine 
about  to  t>e  described  should  be  used  after  the  floor  of  the  room  and 
every  solid  thing  in  it  have  been  washed  vrith  soap  and  water ;  and 
all  bright  metallic  sulistanoes,  such  as  pokers,  tongs,  and  fenders, 
have  been  removed  from  it.  The  wails  should  afterwards  be  white* 
washed,  or  fresh  painted  or  papered,  and  the  room  thrown  open  to 
the  air  for  some  time  before  it  is  again  inhabited. 

It  may  be  said  that  fumigations  are  not  to  be  solely  relied  upon ; 
and  that  they  ought  never  to  supersede  ventilation  or  cleanliness. 
Whilst  this  must  be  admitted,  it  would  be  absurd  to  deny  their  util- 
ity; consequently,  their  nature  and  the  mode  of  employing  them 
fthould  be  understood. 

Furnigations  of  the  most  varied  kind  have  been  suggested  and 
ed  for  this  purpose;  namely,   Pastiles,  Tobacco,    Camphor, 

tgar.  Ammonia,  the  Mineral  Acids,  and  Chlorine. 

Pattiles,  Tobacrn  atul  Camphor,  are  unworthy  of  the  slightest 
confidence  as  agont«  for  neutralizing  infection.  Merely  to  diffuse  on 
agreeable  smell  throughout  the  sick  apartment,  pastiles  and  camphor 
may  very  properly  be  employed,  but  fiirther  than  this,  they  ought 
not  to  be  relied  00. 
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Vinegar  is,  not  without  reason,  regarded  as  possessing  some 
chemieal  influence  in  decomposing  infectious  and  contagious  mat- 
ters ;  and,  consequently,  it  is  almost  invariably  sprinkled  over  the 
floor  of  the  rooms  of  those  suffering  under  infectious  diseases  ;  or  the 
vapor  of  hot  vinegar  is  diffused  through  their  apartments.  It  is 
thought  to  be  still  more  salubrious,  and  a  more  powerful  disinfectant, 
when  it  holds  camphor  or  aromatic  oils  in  solution ;  hence  the  great 
popularity  of  the  preparations  called  Aromatic  Vinegar  and  Thieves^ 
Vinegar. 

Vinegar,  in  this  state  of  combination,  is  extremely  agreeable  and 
refreshing,  both  to  the  invalid  and  the  attendant's  of  the  siok*room. 
The  benefit  which  it  produces  depends  upon  a  certain  degree  of  stim- 
ulus imparted  to  the  sensitive  nerves,  which  are  generally  in  a  low 
condition  in  an  infectious  atmosphere :  but,  as  a  chemical  agent,  its 
powers  are  too  feeble  to  be  followed  by  much  benefit. 

The  most  eSiG^dioMH  fumigation  which  has  yet  been  proposed  is 
chlorine.  This  is  extricated  from  the  decomposition  of  muriatic 
acid  by  peroxide  of  manganese  ;  but  this  is  too  expensive  a  process 
for  ordinary  occasions.  The  best  materials,  and  the  proportions  of 
them,  for  extricating  chlorine  at  a  cheap  rate  was  ascertained  by  Dr. 
Faraday,  in  the  disinfection  of  the  Millbank  Penitentiary  : — ^namely, 
two  ounces  of  powdered  peroxide  of  manganese,  niixed  with  ten 
ounces  of  chloride  of  sodium  (sea-salt),  and  six  ounces  of  strong  sul- 
pbaric  acid,  diluted  with  four  ounces  of  water.  This  quantity  of 
materials  is  sufiicieDt  for  purifying  a  room  forty  feet  by  twenty.  The 
mixture  should  be  put  into  a  porcelain  cup  or  basin,  which  should 
be  placed  in  a  pipkin  of  hot  sand.  The  doors  and  the  windows  of 
tile  room  being  shut,  the  fumigation  may  be  left  in  it  for  ten  or 
twelve  hours ;  after  which,  both  the  doors  and  the  windows  should 
be  thrown  open,  to  admit  a  current  of  air  to  pass  through  the  apart- 
ment and  carry  ofi*  the  chlorine. 

One  objection  exists  to  the  employment  of  the  above  mode  of  ex- 
trioating  chlorine  in  apartments  which  are  inhabited ;  namely,  its 
powerful  irritant  influence  on  the  lining  or  muoous  membrane  of  the 
air  tubes  in  the  lungs,  and  the  cough  which  it  excites.  In  order  to 
obviate  these  inconveniences,  the  chloride  of  lime  is  employed; 
which,  by  attracting  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  and  causing  the 
conversion  i*f  the  lime  into  a  carbonate  of  lime,  separates  the  chlorine 
in  a  free  or  gaseous  state.  The  chloride  of  lime  should  be  mixed 
with  water,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  forty  of  the  water,  in  a 
fiat  dish  or  plate,  so  as  to  expose  a  large  surface  to  the  action  of  the 
air ;  and  the  dish  holding  this  mixture  should  be  placed  on  a  table, 
on  the  leeward  side  of  the  bed  of  the  patient.    The  floor  of  the  sick- 
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room  should  be  also  sprinkled  with  it;  and  Tags,  moistened  witli  it, 
9i)«ipendod  in  different  parts  of  the  room.  The  solution  of  chloride  of 
soda  may  be  employed  instead  of  the  chloride  of  lime. 

If  the  putrid  odor  in  a  ?ick-apartment  do  not  arise  from  the 
gpoeral  state  of  the  system  of  the  invalid,  hut  from  ill-conditioned 
ulcers  and  eores,  these  should  be  washed  and  poulticed  with  the  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  soda,  which  operates  not  only  by  destroying  the 
ftEtor,  but  by  improving  the  condition  of  the  sores. 

Chlorine,  even  when  extricated  from  chloride  of  lime,  or  from 
ohinriile  of  soda,  is  apt  to  excite  coughing  in  those  unaccustomed  to 
breatbe  it.  But  the  nurse  should  be  made  aware  of  this  fact ;  and 
should  so  apportion  the  quantity  of  the  materials  on  the  first  intro- 
duction of  it  into  the  room,  that  it  may  cause  no  such  elTect :  and  by 
afterwards  adding  to  the  number  of  the  dishes  in  which  it  is  distri- 
buted through  the  room,  no  inconvenience  will  result;  the  lungs 
being  thus  gradually  accustomed  to  the  irritant  impression. 

The  decomposition  and  consequent  development  of  the  chlorine 
18  much  quickened  by  placing  a  piece  of  coarse  calico  in  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel  containing  the  chloride  of  lime  or  the  chloride  of  soda 
ajid  wat«r. 


NURSES. 

When  all  the  arrangements  are  completed  in  the  siok-room,  little 

(fit  can  be  anticipated  if  a  proper  nnrse  be  not  obtained  to  render 
them  available  to  the  invalid.  Before  describing  the  qualifications 
requisite  to  constitute  an  efficient  nurse,  we  cannot  avoid  embracing 
this  nppurtunily  of  mentioning  the  great  difficulty  of  procuring  prop* 
eriy  instructed  uurses  in  this  country.  It  is,  indeed,  to  be  greatly 
lamented,  that,  amidst  the  numerous  improvements  which  charao- 
terize  the  present  era,  the  females  who  assume  to  themselves  the 
character  of  aick  nurses,  and  are  employed  as  such,  are  still  left  to 
acquire  Lnfurmation,  respecting  the  important  duties  which  their 
office  demands,  from  imperfect  experience,  or  from  accident.  We 
expect  that  the  skill  of  our  medical  attendants  shall  be  certified  by 
diplomas  and  licences  before  they  are  permitted  to  practice;  but  wa 
leave  their  orders  to  be  executed  by  the  ignorant  and  the  prejudiced, 
who  not  only  too  often  fail  in  performing  what  they  are  ordered,  but 
who,  with  the  usual  temerity  of  ignorance,  presume  to  oppose  their 
own  opinions  to  those  of  the  physician. 

In  hiring  a  siok-nurse,  the  qualifications  which  should  regulate 
onr  choice,  refer  to  ag«,  ttrength,  health,  temper,  disposition,  habits, 
education. 

1.  Age.     She  should  not  be  under  twenty-five,  nor  above  fifty 
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years  of  age.  This  period  is  fixed  upon,  on  account  both  of  the  phy- 
sical powers  and  the  moral  conduct  of  the  individual.  Under  twenty- 
five,  the  strength  of  a  woman  has  not  reached  its  maturity,  and  is 
scarcely  adequate  for  lifting  patients  in  and  out  of  bed,  and  for  many 
other  duties  which  require  strength,  connected  with  the  office  of  a 
nurse ;  but  the  strength  and  the  muscular  power  in  females  begin 
to  fail  after  fifty-five,  when  the  natural  transition  from  maturity  to 
decay  takes  place.  There  is  also  a  greater  proneness  to  disease  at 
this  age  than  in  the  middle  period  of  life. 

2.  Strength,  Whilst  strength  is  requisite,  the  frame  should  be 
such  as  to  indicate  activity.  The  stature  should  not  exceed  the  me- 
dium degree  ;  a  little  below  this  being  less  exceptionable  than  a  little 
above  it,  provided  the  appearance  displays  a  frame  well  knit  together. 
Obesity  and  a  heavy  movement  are  objections,  as  they  are  frequently 
connected  with  self-indulgence,  defective  energy,  and  an  inability  tx> 
keep  awake,  or  to  be  easily  aroused  from  sleep. 

3.  Health,  None  of  the  qualifications  of  a  sick-nurse  are  of  more 
importance  than  health.  An  individual  who  herself  requires  atten- 
tion is  ill  calculated  to  attend  upon  others. 

4.  Temper  and  Disposition.  It  is  scarcely  requisite  to  say  that 
an  attendant  upon  the  sick  should  possess  a  happy,  cheerful,  equal 
flow  of  spirits ;  a  temper  not  easily  ruffled  ;  and  kind  and  sympathe- 
tic feelings ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  not  such  as  to  interfere  with 
firmness  of  character. 

When  the  mind  is  weakened,  and  the  nervous  system 
morbidly  susceptible,  a  harsh  look  or  an  unkind  expression  sinks 
deep  into  the  mind  of  the  invalid ;  and  when  the  disease  is  of 
a  nervous  kind,  a  melancholy,  anxious,  or  forboding  look,  or  one 
which  in  any  degree  indicates  an  apprehension  of  danger,  either  in 
the  physician  or  the  nurse,  instantly  excites  alarm  in  the  mind  of 
the  invalid ;  and  may  counteract,  in  a  great  measure,  the  influence 
xA  the  medical  treatment. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  collected,  cheerful  expression  of  counte- 
nance, in  the  attendant  on  the  sick,  is  likely  to  inspire  hope,  and  to 
aid  the  efforts  of  the  physician  for  the  recovery  of  his  patient. 

The  general  disposition  of  a  sick-nurse  should  be  obliging.  Every 
little  office  which  the  invalid  may  require  to  be  done,  should  be  per- 
formed at  once,  and  without  the  smallest  apparent  reluctance,  even 
when  the  necessity  for  its  immediate  performance  is  not  absolute. 
There  is  also  an  earnestness  of  manner,  which  should,  if  possible,  be 
obtained,  or  acquiesced  in,  by  the  sick-nurse ;  as  it  impresses  the 
idea  that  she  feels  deeply  interested  in  the  case;  a  oiroumstanoe 
which  is  always  highly  appreciated  by  the  patient. 


With  respect  to  gossiping,  it  is  a  detestable  habit  under  any  cir- 
oamstanoes;  but,  in  a  nurse,  it  may  be  productive  uf  the  greatest 
danger,  produce  family  ftiuds,  and  a  thousand  other  evils. 

5.  In  her  habits,  a  sick-nurse  should  be  sober,  active,  orderly,  anu 
clean  and  neat  in  her  person. 

The  actiiily  essential  for  a  good  nurse  does  not  imply  a  bustling 
or  fidgety  manner,  but  a  quiet,  steady  method  of  proceeding  in  the 
performance  of  her  duties,  equally  devoid  of  fluster,  turbulence,  or 
noise.  This  activity  is  generally  associated  with  orderly  habits;  a 
moat  valuable  qualification,  and  without  which  the  siok-room  becomes 
a  acene  of  confusion  and  disgust.  Every  medical  man  must  have 
witnessed  this  state  of  disorder  with  regret:  when,  on  visiting  his 
patient,  he  finds  no  chair  to  sit  upon,  until  some  article  of  bedding, 
or  of  clothing,  be  removed  from  it,  and  the  seat  dusted  with  the  apron 
of  the  nurse ;  and  when  a  former  prescription,  or  any  thing  else,  is 
wanted,  he  must  wait  until  the  nurse  rummages  out  half  a  dozen 
of  drawers  in  search  of  it. 

Another  quality,  usually  conjoined  with  activity  and  orderly 
habits  io  a  nurse,  is  cleanliness  in  her  own  person,  and  in  that  of  her 
charge,  as  well  as  thotof  the  siclc-room.  The  dress  of  a  nurse 
should  be  simple  and  neat,  without  trimmings.  Nothing  is  more 
out  of  place  than  a  fine  lady  attempting  to  perform  the  duties  of  a 
nurse.  Whatever  may  be  the  stuff  of  which  it  is  made,  the  apron 
should  have  pockets  in  it,  in  the  fashion  of  the  Parisian  servants. 
Neither  the  gown,  nor  any  of  the  outer  garments,  however,  should  bo 
woolen,  especially  if  the  disease  bo  infectious;  as  owing  to  its 
spongy  tL>i3ue,  woolen  is  apt  to  absorb  and.  retain  the  infeotioa. 
When  the  disease  is  decidedly  infectious,  the  apron  of  the  nurse 
should  be  made  of  glazed  calico,  or  oiled  silk. 

Every  nurse  should  be  able  to  read  and  write.  The  bettei 
informed,  the  less  likely  is  she  to  bo  biased  by  low  prejudices.  A 
trnrse,  also,  who  cannot  read,  may  be  the  cause  of  much  mischief  iu 
the  administration  of  medicines. 

The  t*rm  "  an  experienced  nurse,"  is  supposed  to  comprehend 
every  good  quality.  Experience  deserves  to  be  much  and  justly  prized 
in  a  nurse, were  the  term  not  too  frequently  misapplied,  and  confidence 
placed  in  the  nurse  merely  because  she  is  advanced  in  years  and  has 
seen  much,  without  any  inquiry  as  to  her  capacity  for  observing, 
and  making  a  proper  use  of  what  she  has  seen.  Number  of  years 
and  much  opportunity  are  not  a  guaranty  of  wisdom  nor  of  true  espe. 
rience.  Age  may  undoubtedly  be  supposed  to  alTord  the  means  of 
enlarging  the  ideatt ;  but  every  one  is  not  endowed  with  the  power  of 
benefiting  by  the  best  opportunities  ;  and  it  is   here  that  the  advan- 
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tages  of  education  are  displayed  in  the  nurse.  Without  it,  seventy 
years  may  have  only  added  to  her  sum  of  stupidity.  The  poor  wo- 
man has  had  eyes ;  but  she  has  never  fixed  them  with  attention 
upon  what  was  before  them ;  and  when  she  has  accidentally  observ- 
ed, having  no  capacity  for  generalization,  the  observations,  like  most 
isolated  facts,  have  been  lost.  She  is  a  mere  creature  of  routine  ;  a 
machine  moved  by  custom  or  prejudice ;  whereas  the  properly  edu- 
cated nurse  acquires  the  power  of  observing  and  comparing,  and 
consequently  of  reflecting  and  drawing  proper  conclusions. 


COOKERY  FOR  THE  SICK  AND  THE  CONVALESCENT. 

The  cookery  for  the  sick  and  the  convalescent  is  confined  to  the 
simple  processes  of  boilings  bakings  and  roasting.  Before  entering 
into  the  details  of  Sick-room  Cookery,  therefore,  it  will  be  useful  to 
offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  principles  which  render  these  processes 
8erviceaJ[)le  in  the  preparation  of  food. 

1.  Boiling  softens  the  animal  fibre,  and  enables  it  to  be  more 
readily  and  effectually  acted  upon  by  the  juices  of  the  stomach ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  it  robs  it  of  some  of  those  nutritive  matters  which 
are  soluble  in  boiling  water.  Much  depends,  however,  on  the  slow 
or  the  rapid  manner  in  which  the  process  is  conducted.  If  the 
boiling  be  too  quick,  it  coagulates  the  albuminous  matter  of  the 
meat,  renders  the  flesh  on  the  outside  hard,  whilst  the  interior  is  not 
sufficiently  done ;  consequently,  quick  boiling  diminishes  its  digesti- 
bility. In  boiling  meat,  the  water  should  scarcely  be  brought  to  the 
boiling  temperature ;  and  it  should  be  long  kept  at  a  lower  than  a 
boiling  point  of  heat,  or  at  that  state  which  approaches  more  to 
simmering  than  to  boiling.  Every  kind  of  meat  for  invalids,  except 
poultry,  should  be  put  on  the  fire  with  cold  water,  and  very  slowly 
boiled. 

The  nature  of  the  water  is  also  of  some  importance.  Beef  or 
mutton  boiled  in  hard  water  is  always  more  tender  and  juicy  than 
when  soft  water  is  employed ;  a  fact,  probably,  depending  on  the 
0(dvent  properties  of  the  water  increasing  in  the  ratio  of  its  density. 
Fish,  on  the  contrary,  is  rendered  firm  in  the  ratio  of  the  hardness  of 
the  water  in  which  it  is  boiled.  Hence,  fish  boiled  in  sea-water,  or 
in  water  containing  much  salt,  is  always  firmer  and  more  highly- 
flavored  than  that  which  is  boiled  in  soft  water,  or  water  without  salt. 

Yegetables  require  rain  or  soft  water,  with  the  addition  of  salt. 
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In  general,  they  are  rendnred  indigestible  from  being  too  little  boiled. 
This  is  especiolly  the  case  with  respect  to  the  cabbage,  the  cauli- 
flower, brocoli,  turnips,  and  peas  ;  which,  too  frequently,  are  conked 
rather  to  please  the  eye  than  to  afford  nutriment.  For  the  sick-room, 
vegetables  should  be  boiled  in  two  waters ;  when  too  little  boiled, 
they  prove  highly  injurioas. 

2.  Stewing  requires  the  heat  to  be  kept  under  the  boiling  point ; 
and  a  small  quantity  of  water  only  is  required.  It  softens  the  meat) 
and  renders  it  more  readily  acted  upon  by  the  juices  of  the  stomach 
than  when  it  is  boiled;  stewed  meat,  therefore,  is  a  good  form  of 
cookery  for  the  convalescent. 

3.  The  process  of  Baking  is  inadmissible  for  the  preparation  of 
animal  food  for  either  the  sick  or  the  convalescent ;  but  it  may  be 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  light  puddings  for  the  latter.  The 
surface  of  the  puddings,  however,  should  not  be  browned  by  the  aid 
of  butter. 

4.  Roasting  softens  the  tendinous  parts  of  animal  food  better  than 
boiling,  and  it  retains  more  of  the  nutritive  principles  of  the  meat; 
hence,  if  the  meat  be  neither  too  little  nor  too  much  done,  roasted  is 
more  nutritive  than  boiled  meat ;  but  it  is  less  easily  digested.  This 
fact  is,  demonstrated  by  the  comparative  loss  which  takes  place  in 
these  two  modes  of  TM>oking.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  mutton 
loses  one-fifth  and  beef  one-fourth  of  its  weight  by  boiling;  but  both 
lose  only  a  little  more  than  one-sixth  in  the  process  of  roo-tting.  The 
digestibility  of  the  meat,  however,  being  in  the  ratio  of  the  softness 
of  tho  fibre,  that  property  is  increased  by  slow  boiling.  It  has,  of  late 
years,  been  much  the  fashion  to  regard  under-done  roasted  meat  well 
adapted  for  weak  stomachs ;  but  no  opinion  is  more  erroneous. 

The  processes  ai  frying  and  broiling  are  wholly  incompatible  in 
cookery  for  the  sick-room.* 

The  cookery  for  those  actually  suffering  under  the  pressure  of 
disrase  difl'era  considerably  from  that  which  is  required  to  repair  the 
ravages  of  previous  illness,  and  to  restore  the  vigor  and  the  strength 
of  the  body  in  convalescence.  The  following  directions  are,  therefore, 
arranged  under  two  distinct  beads,  namely, 

1.  Cookery  for  the  Siok-room. 

2.  Cookery  for  Convalescents. 

1.  The  cookery  for  the  sick-room  comprehends  farinaceous 
preparations,  animal  teas,  broths,  viilks,  and  drinks. 

FARIHACEOUS    PBKrARATIONS, 

The  whole  of  these  may  be  regardiMl  as  modifications  of  staroh, 
•  Vide  HujuoQ  Hualth.  by  R.  Dungliwin.  M.  D. 
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more  or  less  pure.  They  are  not  capable  of  conveying  much  nonrish- 
ment  into  the  habit;  and  being  mild,  and  completely  devoid  of 
stimulant  properties,  they  are  well  calculated  for  the  sick. 

ARROW-ROOT   MUCILAOE. 

Arrow-root  is  a  white,  inodorous,  insipid,  light  powder,  procured 
from  the  tubers  of  the  Maranta  arundinaceaj  or  arrow-root  plant,  and 
manufactured  in  the  East  and  West-Indies,  of  which  it  is  a  native.^ 
The  powder  is  a  pure  starch,  which,  although  insoluble  in  cold  water, 
yet  forms  a  mucilage  with  boiling  water.  This  mucilage  is  made 
by  rubbing  the  arrow-root  powder  with  a  little  cold  water  in  a  basin, 
by  means  of  the  back  of  a  spoon,  until  it  is  completely  mixed  with 
the  water ;  then  pouring  boiling  water  over  it,  at  the  same  time 
stirring  it  assiduously  until  a  soft,  gelatinous,  tenacious  mucilage  is 
formed  ;  and,  lastly,  boiling  it  for  five  minutes.  A  table-spoonfol  of 
the  arrow-root  powder  is  sufficient  to  make  a  pint  of  the  mucilage. 
It  may  be  moderately  sweetened,  and  rendered  more  palatable  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  lemon-juice;  but  cinnamon  powder,  or  any 
astringent  substance,  precipitates  the  starch,  and  destroys  the 
smoothness  of  the  mucilage ;  hence,  if  wine  be  ordered  with  it,  Port- 
wine  should  not  be'used. 

TOUS   LES    MOIS. 

This  is  a  species  of  starch  prepared  from  the  rhizomes  or  tubers 
of  some  species  of  Canna,  either  C.  edtdis,  or  coccinea,  both  of  which 
are  natives  of  Peru.  It  is  converted  into  a  mucilage,  and  used  in  the 
same  manner  as  arrow-root,  over  which  it  possesses  no  superiority. 
The  great  advantage  of  both,  indeed,  as  articles  of  diet  for  the  sick, 
depends  on  the  small  quantity  of  nutriment  which  they  convey  into 
the  habit.  It  is  often  useful  to  satisfy  the  prejudices  of  the  friends 
of  invalids,  by  the  appearance  of  supplying  nourishment,  when  it 
would  prove  injurious. 

IfUCnJLOE  OF  SAOO. 

Sagof  is  the  pith  of  several  species  of  Palms  and  CyoadesB, 

*  In  the  island  of  Portland,  the  fiurina  of  the  roots  of  tlie  Arum  maeulatum,  cnckow- 
pint^  which  grows  abundantly  there,  is  mannfitctured  into  starch,  and  sold  under  the  name 
of  British  arrow-root  Much  potato  starch  is  also  sold  as  arrowroot  The  fraud,  howerer, 
is  not  a  hurtful  one,  as  the  properties  of  these  starches  do  not  materially  differ.  Potato 
starch  mucilage  sooner  becomes  sour  than  arrow-root  mucilage. 

f  There  are  three  varieties  of  Sago  known  in  European  eommerce;  namely — Sago  of 
ike  Maldiv€9,  in  brownish-grey  grains,  possessing  few  of  the  chemical  properties  of  starch ; 
2,  Sago  of  New  OvinecL^  in  grains  of  a  brick-red  hue,  passing  to  dull  white ;  it  is  a  nearly 
pure  starch ;  8,  Malacca  Sago,  of  which  there  are  three  kinds— ^  fai  fiiwn-oolored  grains, 
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natives  of  tropical  climates :  the  best  is  that  made  by  the  Chinese  at 
Malacca,  and  known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of  Pearl  Sago 
It  resembles  roundish  seeds,  of  a  brownish-grey  color,  passing  to 
pearl-white,  or  brick-red  passing  into  dull-white.  When  soaked  in 
Wftt«r,  at  a  moderate  temperature,  it  absorbs  from  five  to  ten  times 
its  weight  of  water,  swells,  and  becomes  transparent.  It  consists  of 
starch,  with  a  small  proportion  of  salt. 

To  make  .Sago  into  a  proper  Miicilage  for  the  sick,  an  ounce  or 
a  table- spoonful  of  it  should  be  macerated  in  a  pint  of  water,  in  & 
pan  placed  on  the  stove,  or  on  a  hot  plate,  for  two  hours,  and  then 
boilt^  for  filitocn  minutes,  stirring  assiduously  during  the  boiling. 
The  Mucilage  may  be  sweetened  with  sugar,  and  flavored  with 
lemon-juice ;  or  milk  may  be  added  to  it,  according  to  circumstances. 
Like  other  farinaceous  mucilages,  it  affords  very  little  nourishment; 
and  is,  therefore,  well  adapted  for  invalids  laboring  under  acute 


MUCILAGE  OF  TAPIOCA. 

Tapioca  is  the  pith  of  the  roots  of  Jatropha  Manihot,  a  native  of 
Brazil,  which,  although  cximbined  with  a  poisonous  principle  in  the 
fr«sh  state,  yet  is  easily  freed  from  it  by  washing  in  cold  water,  after 
the  routs  are  barked  and  crushed.  The  fecula  is  then  dried  and  gran- 
alated.     It  resembles  Sago ;  but  it  is  less  colored  and  in  larger  grains. 

The  mucilage  of  tapioca  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  that 
of  sago,  and  with  the  same  proportions  of  tapioca  and  water ;  but 
tapioca  is  more  soluble  than  sago,  and,  consequently,  it  requires  only 
half  tb«  time  for  its  maceration  and  boiling.  It  forms  a  semi-opaque 
mooilage,  which  may  be  sweetened  and  flavored  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  sago. 

MUCILAGE  OP  SALEP. 

Salcp  is  prepared  from  the  cormi  or  bulbs  of  the  Orchis  mascula. 
It  is  imported  chiefly  from  the  Levant;  but  some  is  brought  from 
India.  It  consists  of  a  poculiar  kind  of  gum,  termed  Bassorin,  and 
Pecula.  It  is  more  nutritive  than  either  Arrow-root  or  Sago,  and 
eonaequently  is  better  adapted  for  the  convalescent  than  for  the  sick. 
The  mucilage  is  prepared  by  dissolving  the  powdered  Salop  in  hot 
water,  with  assiduous  stirring,  and  adding  to  the  solution  sugar  and 
milk.* 

pawiiig  into  gnj;  >  puis  itkrcb,  eiHilainiag  more  salt  than  ths  other  Tarieties;  A,  in  rme- 
ciilorwl  graiiu,  in  cliemical  duracturs  tlus  mma  u  llie  furmer;  e,  in  wbite  ^itins,  ■  ver^ 
pura  (Urcb. 

*  Dr.  PerclTot  italei  that  ■  mixture  of  Solep  and  flout  makes  aicelleDt  bread. — 
Jfid.  and  Jifptrimtntal  SMaf. 
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ORIT-ORUEL. 

Take  three  ounces  of  GritSj^  wash  them  well  in  cold  water,  and, 
having  poured  off  the  fluid,  put  them  into  four  pints  of  fresh  water, 
and  boil  slowly,  until  the  water  be  reduced  one-half;  then  strain 
the  whole  through  a  sieve,  to  separate  the  mucilage  from  the  undis 
solved  part  of  the  Grits. 

OAT-MEAL  GRUEL. 

Take  two  ounces  of  Oat-meal,  free  from  mustiness,  and  a  pint 
and  a  half  of  soft  water.  Rub  the  meal  in  a  basin,  with  the  back  of 
a  spoon,  in  a  moderate  quantity  of  the  water,  pouring  off  the  fluid 
after  the  grosser  particles  have  subsided,  but  whilst  the  milkiness 
continues ;  and  let  this  operation  be  repeated  until  no  more  milkiness 
is  commimicated  to  the  water.  Next  put  the  washings  into  a  pan, 
after  having  stirred  them  well,  in  order  to  suspend  any  fecula  which 
may  have  subsided ;  and  boil  until  a  soft,  thick  mucilage  is  formed. 

Both  the  gruel  of  grits  and  of  oat-meal  consist  not  only  of  the 
starch  of  the  oat,  but  also  of  a  small  proportion  of  gluten ;  on  which 
account,  they  are  more  nutritive  than  any  of  the  feculaoeous  mucil- 
ages. They  may  be  sweetened  and  acidulated,  or  mixed  with  milk, 
ficcording  to  circumstances.  Butter  and  honey,  which  are  frequently 
added  to  these  gruels,  are  inadmissible  in  inflammatory  diseases. 

Besides  being  excellent  demulcent  articles  of  diet,  these  gruels 
are  usually  employed  as  the  vehicles  for  administering  substances  in 
the  form  of  clyster ;  for  which  purpose  they  are  better  adapted  than 
the  purer  starches,  as  they  are  not  so  susceptible  of  precipitation  by 
astringent  vegetable  infusions  and  decoctions. 

Gruel  is  apt  to  ferment  when  it  is  kept  longer  than  twenty-four 
hours. 

MUCILAGE  OR  JELLY  OF  ICELA^  MOSS. 

The  Iceland  Moss  is  a  Lichen,  named  Cetraria  Islandical  which 
grows  on  mountains,  exposed  situations  in  Iceland ;  in  the  north  of 
Germany  ;  and  in  other  northern  countries.  It  contains  a  bitter 
principle,  which  is  useful,  as  a  medicinal  agent,  in  some  diseases ; 
but  from  which  it  should  be  freed,  when  it  is  to  be  employed  as  diet 
This  is  to  be  effected  by  pounding  the  dried  Lichen,  and  soaking  it 
for  twenty-four  hours  in  tepid  water  containing  a  small  quantity  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  then  pressing  it  forcibly  in  a  coarse  cloili ; 
after  which,  if  any  bitterness  remain,  the  process  must  be  repeated* 

*  These  are  Oats  freed  from  their  cuticle  or  testa,  and  coandy  brdran. 
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The  Liclien,  thus  treated,  is  next  to  be  put  into  water,  in  the 
proportioQ  of  an  ounce  to  a  quart  of  water ;  then  slowly  boiled  down 
till  one  half  the  fluid  is  evaporated;  and,  lastly,  sitrained  through  a 
!<ieve.  The  mucilage  may  be  sweetened  and  acidulated ;  or  it  may 
be  mixed  with  milk,  in  the  same  manner  aj|the  mucilages  already 
noticed. 

Any  portion  of  the  bitter  may  be  separated  by  regulating  the 
period  of  the  maceration.  "When  the  bitter  is  not  objectionable,  it 
has  one  advantage ;  namely,  that  of  enablmg  the  stomach  to  digest 
more  readily  the  mucilage,  by  the  tone  which  it  affords  to  that  organ. 
The  idea  that  it  possesses  any  specific  medicinal  virtue  for  the  cure 
toonsumption  Is  erroneous. 

MUCILAOE  OF  CARRAGEEN IRISH  MOSS. 

Carrageen  is  a  Fucus,  the  Cliondms  cn'spvii,  which  grows  upon 
rocks  and  stones  in  the  sea,  and  is  very  common  on  the  Irish  coast. 
It  has  a  tough,  homy,#lexible,  crisp  appearance  ;  it  almost  wholly 
dissolves  in  water  during  boiling.  One  ounce  of  it,  boiled  in  a  pint 
and  a  half  of  water,  is  sullieient  to  form  a  semi-transparent,  moder- 
ately  consistent,  nearly  tasteless  jelly  ;  which,  when  sweetened  and 
ftcidulatad,  or  when  mixed  with  milk,  forms  an  excellent  diet  for 
invalids  who  require  to  have  the  strength  supported. 


HUCn^GE   OP    RICE. 

ko  one  otmoe  of  good  Carolina  riee,  and,  having  washed  it, 
irate  jt  for  three  hours  in  a  quart  of  tepid  soft-water,  in  a  pan 
placed  upon  the  stove,  then  boil  the  whole  slowly  for  another  hour, 
and  strain  through  a  sieve. 

This  mucilage  may  be  sweetened  and  acidulated,  or  mixed  with 
milk,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  feculacoous  mucilages.  It 
forms  nn  excellent  demulcent  diet  for  the  sick,  especially  in  irritable 
conditions  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  in  diarrhoea  ;  but  it  is  a  mis* 
take  to  suppose  that  it  possesses  any  astringent  property. 

The  soluble  part  of  rice  is  chiefly  starch,  which  it  oontains  in  the 
proportion  of  eighty-live  parts  in  the  hundred.  The  less  soluble  parts 
are  about  five  per  cent,  of  parenchymatous  matter ;  an  animalized 
principle,  amounting  to  rather  more  than  three  and  a  half  per  cent. ; 
and  some  phosphate  of  Ume.  It  is  the  animalized  matter  that  affords 
any  nutritive  property  which  the  rice  possesses;  but  this  is  not 
taken  up  by  the  water  in  the  above  preparation ;  consequently,  in  a 
lOtTitious  point  of  view,  it  is  on  an  equality  with  the  foregoing 

12 
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GROUND    RICE.  ^ 

Take  a  table-spoonful  of  ground  rice,  a  pint  and  a  half  of  milk, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  candied  lemon-peel.  Rub  the  rice  smooth  with 
the  milk,  then  add  the  kmon-peel  out  into  small  pieces ;  boil  for  half 
an  hour,  and  strain  wMfet  the  milk  is  hot. 

This  is  an  excellent  nutritious  beverage  for  the  sick,  when  strict 
abstinence  is  not  required ;  and  for  early  convalescence. 

SUfPLE    BREAD   PANADA. 

Put  any  quantity  of  grated,  stale  bread  into  enough  of  water  to 

form  a  moderately  thick  pulp ;  cover  it  up  and  let  it  soak  for  an 

hour ;  then  beat  it  up  with  two  table-spoonsfiil  of  milk,  and  a  small 

portion  of  refined  sugar,  and  boil  the  whole  for  ten  minutes,  stirring 

all  the  time. 

This  may  be  eaten  by  the  sick,  laboring  under  any  disease  in 

which  abstinence  is  not  strictly  enjoined. 


ANIMAL  PREPARATIONS 


HARTSHORN    JELLT. 


Take  six  ounces  of  hartshorn  shavings,  cut  into  small  pieces ; 
boil  them  in  fourjnrUs  of  water  down  to  two  pints  ;  strain,  and  add 
to  the  liquor,  whilst  hot,  two  tahle'Spoonsful  of  lemon-juice,  six 
ounces  of  white  sugar,  and  two  glasses  of  Sherry  wine.  This  forms 
an  excellent  light  nutriment  for  the  sick  and  convalescent,  when 
wine  is  not  improper.  Without  the  acid  and  the  wine,  but  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  milk,  it  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  the  breast- 
milk,  for  infants  who  are  imfortunately  attempted  to  be  brought  up 
by  hcuid. 

BEEF-TBA. 

Take  half  a  pound  of  good  rump  steak,  cut  it  into  thin  slices, 
and  spread  these  in  a  hollow  dish ;  sprinkle  a  little  salt  over  them, 
and  pour  upon  the  whole  a  pint  of  boiling  water.  Having  done  this, 
cover  the  dish  with  a  plate,  and  place  it  near  the  fire  for  an  hour ; 
then  throw  the  sliced  beef  and  the  water  into  a  pan,  cover  it,  and 
boil  for  fifteen  minutes;  after  which,  throw  the  whole  contents 
of  the  pan  upon  a  sieve,  so  as  to  separate  the  beef-tea  from  the 
meat. 

The  quantity  of  water  directed  to  be  used  is  too  little  for  the 
strength  of  the  beef-tea  usually  proper. for  invalids  ;  but  it  is  suf- 
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ficient  to  extract  all  the  soluble  matter  of  the  beef;  and  tea  can 
be  reduced  to  the  strength  required  by  the  addition  of  boiling  water. 

CtnCKEN-TEA. 

Take  a  small  ohieken,  free  it  from  the  skin  and  from  all  the 
ht  between  the  muscles ;  and  having  divided  It  longitudinally  into 
two  halves,  remove  the  whole  of  the  hings,  the  liver,  and  everything 
adhering  to  the  back  and  tho  gide  bones.  Then  cut  it,  bones  and 
muscles,  by  means  of  a  strong,  sharp  knife,  into  as  thin  slices  as 
possible ;  and,  having  put  these  into  a  pan  with  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  salt,  pour  over  thorn  a  quart  of  boiling  water,  cover  the  pan, 
and  simmer,  with  a.  slow  fire,  for  two  hours;  lastly,  put  the  pan 
upon  the  stove  for  half  an  hour,  and  strain  otf  the  tea  through  a 
sieve. 

Both  of  these  ffnimal  decoctions  are  of  a  strength  proper  for  any 
Invalid  whose  condition,  during  the  progress  of  actual  disease,  admits 
of  animal  diet  in  its  lightest  form.  When  concentrated  with  some 
farinaceous  additions,  and  slightly  spiced,  they  are  equally  useful 
in  coavalesoeDoe. 


This  may  be  made  in  the  same  manner  as  beef-tea,  using  a 
pound  of  fillet  of  veal,  free  from  fat  and  sliced,  and  a  pint  and  a  half 
of  boiling  water,  and  boiling  for  half  an  hour  instead  of  fifteen 
minutes.  It  may,  also,  be  made  with  the  same  jjuantity  of  the 
fleshy  part  of  a  knuckle  of  veal. 

By  boiling  down  the  Knuckle-of- Veal-tea,  whilst  the  meat  is  in  it, 
to  one  half,  and  straining,  the  decoction  gelatinizes  ;  and,  when  it  is 
poured  into  small  cups,  it  will  keep  good  for  several  days.  By  adding 
an  equal  quantity,  or  more,  of  boiling  water  to  a  cupful  of  this  jelly, 
a  moderate  quantity  of  veal-tea  for  one  individual  is  prepared  in  two 
minutes. 


MUTTON -TEA. 

This  is  prepared  with  a  pound  of  good  mutton^  freed  from  the  fat 
sod  cut  into  thin  slices,  and  a  pint  and  a  half  of  boiling  soft  water 
poured  over  it,  in  the  same  manner  as  for  beef-tea ;  but  it  requires  to 
be  boiled,  after  the  maceration,  for  half  an  hour,  before  it  is  strained 
through  a  sieve. 

If  the  invalid  desires  the  addition  of  barley ;  an  ounce  of  good 
pearl  barley,  washed  and  macerated  in  boiling  water  for  an  hour, 
may  be  boiled  with  the  mutton-tea,  and  the  undissolved  barley 
separated  on  straining. 
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TURTLE-SOUP. 

Plain  turtle  soup,  made  from  the  green  turtle,  Chelonia  mydaSj 
without  wine  or  spices,  is  sold  in  pots,  and  requires  only  the  addition 
of  water  to  reduce  it  to  a  proper  consistence  for  the  use  of  the  sick 
and  convalescents.  It  is  extremely  nutritious,  and  of  very  easy 
digestion ;  but  it  should  be  given  only  in  small  quantities,  at  moderate 
intervals.  In  cases  of  great  debility,  the  consequence  of  long  con- 
tinued chronic  diseases,  either  wine  or  brandy  may  be  added  to  the 
soup ;  but  the  propriety  of  such  an  addition,  and  the  quantity  re- 
quisite in  each  case,  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  medical 
attendant. 


PREPARATION  OF  BEVERAGES. 

DISTU.LED  WATER. 

This,  the  purest  state  of  water,  may  be  readily  obtained  by  fixing 
a  curved  tin  tube,  three  or  four  feet  long,  to  the  spout  of  a  tea  kettle, 
and  conducting  its  free  end  into  a  jar  placed  in  d^  basin  of  cold  water, 
and  enveloped  with  a  wet  towel.  The  steam  thus  condensed  is 
distilled  water.  The  softer  the  water  is,  the  better  solvent  it  is  of 
all  soluble  aninjal  and  vegetable  substances;  and  distilled  water, 
being  free  from  every  foreign  ingredient,  is  necessarUy  the  softest  of 
all  water,  and  consequently  the  best  adapted,  not  only  for  diluting  in 
febrile  affections,  but  for  pervsuiing  the  minutest  vessels,  and  im- 
proving their  secreting  powers.  Its  use  is  recommended  in  diseases 
of  the  kidneys,  in  gout,  scrofula,  consumption,  and  cancerous  affec- 
tions. 

Distilled  water  is  mawkish  to  the  taste  ;  but  this  is  easily  cor- 
rected by  pouring  it  from  one  jug  to  another,  successively,  for  ten  or 
fifteen^minutes,  so  as  to  involve  in  it  a  quantity  of  atmospheric  air. 

The  temperature  of  water,  when  low,  is  most  agreeable  to  the 
palate^  yet  it  should  approach  to  that  of  the  body ;  and,  therefore^ 
when  the  diluent  influence  only  of  water  is  required  its  temperature 
ahould  not  be  under  60  deg.,  nor  above  70  deg.  When  the  heat  of  the 
body,  however,  is  considerable,  and  the  skin  dry,  in  febrile  diseases^ 
water  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  it  can  be  obtained  in  the  fluid  state 
may  be  used.  For  the  dyspeptic,  water  as  a  drink  should  be  either 
Tery  cold  or  very  hot.  In  catarrh  and  coughs,  the  beverage  should 
be  tepid. 


^^r       Toast  thon 
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Toost  thoroughly,  but  not  to  a  cinder,  half  a  slice  of  a  loaf,  of 
the  usual  size  and  of  a  day  or  two  old,  put  it  into  a  jug,  and  pour  over 
it  a  quart  of  water  which  has  beon  boiled  and  cooled ;  and,  after  two 
hours,  pour  off  the  water  gently  from  the  bread.  A  small  piece  of 
(•range  or  of  leraon-peel,  put  into  the  jug  at  the  same  time  as  the  bread, 
is  a  great  improvement  to  toasf-wator. 

The  toast,  in  this  case,  oommunioatfis  taste  and  color  to  the  water, 
without  affecting  its  diluent  properties,  The  reason  for  employing 
water  which  has  been  boiled  is  to  bring  the  fluid  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  state  of  distilled  water. 

Toast-water  may  be  used  at  will  in  every  febrile  affection.  It 
diminishes  the  heat  of  the  mouth,  ihe  throat,  and  the  stomach  ;  and, 
by  sympathy,  that  of  the  whole  body. 

APPLE-TEA  OB  WATER. 

Slice  two  large,  not  over  ripe,  apples,  and  pour  over  the  slices  a 
pint  of  boiling  water.  After  an  hour,  pour  off  the  fluid,  and,  if 
necessary,  sweeten  with  a  moderate  quantity  of  refined  sugar. 

LEMO^-PEEL  TEA  OR  WATER. 

Pare  the  rind  of  one  lemon,  which  has  been  previously  rubbed, 
half  an  ounce  of  re&ned  loaf  sugar,  put  the  peelings  and  the 
Bngar  into  a  jar,  and  pour  over  thom  a  quart  of  boiling  water. 
When  cold,  pour  off  the  fluid,  and  add  one  table-spoonful  of  lemon- 
If  ^"ine  be  not  improper,  a  glass  of  Sherry  may  be  added, 
itead  of  the  lemon-juice. 

ORGEAT. 

Blanch  two  ounces  of  sweet  almonds,  and  four  bitt«r  almimds 
Beat  them  in  a  mortar  with  a  little  orange-flower  water  into  a  paste, 
and  rub  this  with  a  pint  of  mUk  diluted  with  a  pint  of  water,  until 
an  emulsion. is  formed.  Strain,  and  sweeten  with  sugar.  The 
Bitter  Almond,  when  treated  with  water,  develops  a  volatile  oil, 
which  has  the  odor  of  the  peach -blossom,  and  contains  pnissic  acid. 
In  some  individuals,  the  bitter  almond  causes  an  eruption  on  the 
ekin,  closely  resembling  nettle-rash  ;  consequently  this  fact  should 
bo  ascertained  in  reference  to  the  individual  for  whom  the  orgeat  is 
intended,  before  it  be  ordered. 

RASPBERRV  TINEOAR  WATER. 

This  is  merely  diluted  raspberry  vinegar.     It  is  generally  made 
kacid. 
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All  of  these  drinks  are  good  diluents  in  fever,  and  may  be  taken 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  invalid. 

LEMONADE. 

Take  the  juioe  of  two  lemons ;  add  it  to  a  quart  of  boiling 
water,  having  the  rind  of  one  of  the  lemons  in  it,  in  a  covered  jar, 
and  sweeten  it  moderately  with  refined  sugar. 

To  be  moderately  drank  as  a  refrigerant  in  fevers. 

BARLEY-WATER. 

Simple  Barlep'Wdter. — Take  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  pearl 
barley,  and  four  pints  and  a  half  of  soft  water.  Wash  first  the 
barley  with  cold  water,  to  remove  from  it  every  foreign  matter  ;  and 
then  pour  upon  it  half  a  pint  of  the  water,  and  boil  for  fifteen 
minutes.  Throw  this  water  away ;  and,  having  heated  the  four 
remaining  pints  of  the  fluid,  pour  them  upon  the  barley,  and  boil 
down  to  two  pints,  and  strain. 

Compound  Barlep' Water. — "  Take  two  pints  of  simple  barley- 
water,  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  figs,  sliced ;  five  drachms  of 
liquorice  root,  sliced  and  bruised ;  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  raisins, 
and  a  pint  of  soft  water.     Boil  down  to  two  pints,  and  strain." 

These  decoctions  are  not  only  good  demulcent  diluents,  but,  in 
cases  where  a  very  moderate  degree  of  nutriment  is  not  objectionable^ 
they  answer  the  purpose  of  diet. 

Simple  barley-water,  when  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
milk  and  a  small  portion  of  refined  sugar,  is  a  good  substitute  for 
the  breast-milk,  for  infants  who  are  attempted  to  be  brought  up  with 
the  spoon. 

When  an  oimce  of  gum  is  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  simple  barley- 
water,  an  excellent  beverage  is  formed  for  cases  of  strangury  from 
blistering  plaster ;  and  in  gravel. 

ALMOND  ESnJLSION. 

Take  one  ounce  and  a  quarter  of  sweet  almonds,  blanched ;  five 
drachms  of  sugar ;  and  a  quart  of  soft  water.  Beat  the  almonds 
with  the  sugar,  in  a  porcelain  mortar,  into  a  smooth  pulp,  adding 
the  water  gradually,  and  stirring  assiduously  until  the  whole  of  the 
fluid  is  added ;  then  strain  through  linen. 

An  excellent  demulcent  in  febrile  afiections. 

MARSH-MALLOW  TEA. 

Take  four  ounces  of  dried  roots  of  the  marsh-mallow  (Althoea 
officinalis) ;  two  ounces  of  raisins,  freed  from  the  seeds ;  and  five 
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pints  of  boiling  water.     Boil  slowly  down  to  three  pints,  and  whea 
the  sediment  has  subsided,  pour  off  the  clear  liquor. 

^^^B      This  is  an  excellent  dQmulcont  drink  in  diseases  of  the  kidney 

^^^H^tii  a  tendency  to  gravel. 

^^K     Ta 

^^f    Til 


FLAXSEED    TEA. 

Take  an  oonoe  of  flaxseed,  not  bruised ;  two  drachms  of  liquorice 
bruised ;  and  one  pint  of  boiling  soft  water.     Plaoe  the  jug 
itaioing  these  ingredients,  covered,  near  the  fire  for  four  hours, 
then  strain  through  linen  or  cotton. 

The  mucilage  resides  in  the  husk,  and  the  fixed  oil  in  the  kernel 
<rf  the  flaxseed;  and,  therefore,  the  seeds  ought  not  to  bo  bruised. 
When  flaxseed  is  boiled,  the  fixed  oil  ia  e.\tracted,  and  renders  the 
decoction  both  nauseous  and  stimulant. 

Flaxseed  tea  is  a  useful  demulcent  drink  in  coughs,  and  affections 
the  urinary  organs  ;  but  it  should  be  made  daily,  as  it  soon  gets 
and  spoils. 


BENNET-^VHEY, 


Wt" 


spoon  ti 
^^■Hrant 


Infuse  a  moderate-sized  piece  of  rennet*  in  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  boiling  water  to  abstract  all  the  soluble  matter ;  separate  the  fluid, 
and  stir  a  table-spoonful  of  it  into  three  pints  of  milk  ;  cover  up  the 
mixture  with  a  clean  cloth,  and  place  it  before  the  fire  imtil  it  forms 
a  uniform  curd.  Divide  this  curd  with  a  spoon,  and,  pressing  it 
gently,  separate  the  whey. 

Good  whey  should  be  nearly  transparent,  of  a.  pale  straw-yellow 
oolor,  and  should  have  a  sweetish  taste.  It  coastitues  ninety-two 
parts  in  one  hundred  of  the  milk ;  and,  besides  water,  oontains  sugar 
of  milk,  and  some  salt^s.  It  is  au  excellent  diluent  in  febrile  affec- 
When  boiled  down  to  one  half,  it  proves  nutritive  as  well  as 


AND    TA.MARIND   WHEYS. 

A  small  wine-glassful   of  vinegar,   sweetened  with  a  dessert- 

spoonful  of  Muscovado  sugar  ;  or  two  table-spoonsful  of  tamarinds, 

into  a  pint  of  boiling  milk,  and  the  whole  boiled  for  fifteen 

iuti;s,  and  strained,  form  these  wheys.     They  are  usefiil  re&ri- 

it  drinks  in  febrile  diseases. 

*  Rennet  t*  >  production  of  Die  inner  or  mucoiu  menibraae  of  the  Btomach  of  ■  calf. 
lU  adiuD  in  cmgulutiog  milk  n  not  understuuil.  It  doea  na[  depend  on  the  acid  which 
the  fenoet  eontuini ;  but  on  >  peculiar  ealMtance.  which  Xua  been  named  Ch^onnr.  The 
quantilv  of  liquiJ  rennet  neceMary  to  curdle  tOOO  graini  of  mltk  U  only  eight  drop*  :  hut 
It  r«qiur«e  a  he&t  of  98  ileg.  of  Fuhrenlieit ;  and  ila  action  is  aided  by  the  uiility  uf  Ui« 
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WHITE  WINE  WliEY. 

Take  two-thirds  of  a  pint  of  good  milk,  and  dilute  it  with  as 
much  water  as  will  make  up  the  pint. 

Take  two  glasses  of  sherry  wine,  or  any  other  good  white  wine, 
and  a  dessert-spoonful  of  Muscovado  sugar. 

Place  the  milk  and  the  water  in  a  deep  pan  upon  the  fire ;  and, 
watching  the  moment  when  it  boils,  which  is  known  by  a  scum 
rising  to  the  edge  of  the  pan,  pour  into  it  the  wine  and  the  sugar,  and 
stir  assiduously,  whilst  it  continues  to  boil  for  twelve  or  fifteen 
minutes.     Lastly,  strain  the  whey  through  a  sieve. 

This  is  an  excellent  mode  of  administering  wine  in  small  quan- 
ties  in  low  fevers,  and  in  cases  which  demand  a  moderate  degree 
of  excitement.  It  may  be  drank  either  cold  or  tepid,  in  a  wine- 
glassful  at  a  time. 

BffUSTARD-WHEY. 

Take  half  an  ounce  of  bruised  mustard  seeds,  and  one  pint  of 
milk ;  boil  them  together  until  the  milk  is  curdled,  and  strain  to 
separate  the  whey. 

This  whey  has  been  found  to  be  a  useful  drink  in  dropsy ;  it 
stimulates  the  kidneys,  and,  consequently,  augments  the  urinary 
secretion.     It  may  be  taken  in  a  tea-cupful  at  a  time. 

BOXTURE  OF  SPIRFT  OF  FRENCH  ^VINE. 

Egg  Brandp.  Take  four  ounces  of  French  brandy,  four  ounces 
of  cinnamon  water,  the  yelks  of  two  eggs,  half  an  ounce  of  purified 
lamp  sugar,  and  two  drops  of  oil  of  cinnamon.  Mix  the  yelks  of  the 
eggs  first  with  the  water,  the  oil,  and  the  sugar,  agitating  assidu- 
oosly ;  and  then  add  the  brandy  by  a  little  at  a  time,  until  a  smooth 
fluid  is  formed. 

This  is  an  excellent  mode  of  administering  brandy  in  the  sinking 
stage  of  Typhus  and  other  low  fevers. 

i(RTIFICIAL  goats'  MILK. 

Take  an  ounce  of  fresh  suet,  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  tie  them 
in  a  mtulin  bag,  large  enough  to  leave  the  morsels  firee  from  oom- 
priasaicm;  boil  this  in  a  quart  of  cow's  milk^  sweetened  with  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  white  sugar-candy. 

This  is  an  excellent  article  of  diet  in  scrofulous  emaciation,  es- 
pedally  when  ordinary  articles  of  food  pass  through  the  bowels  nearly 
undigested.  It  is  also  useful  in  the  later  stages  of  pulmonary 
consumption.  It  may  be  used  for  infants  who  are  unfortunately 
attempted  to  be  brought  up  by  the  spoon. 


f^^ 
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XRTIFICUL  asses'  MILK. 

Take  half  an  ounce  of  gelstine  ;  dissolve  it,  by  the  aid  of  heat, 
in  a  quart  of  barley-water ;  add  one  ounce  of  refined  sugar ;  then 
pour  into  the  roixture  a  pint  of  new  mttk,  and  beat  up  the  whole 
with  a  whisk. 

It  should  be  drank  warm,  and  exercise  taken  after  it.  It  may 
be  also  prepared  by  dissolving  two  ounces  of  sugar  of  milk  in  one 
pint  of  tspid  skimmed  cow's  milk.  These,  however,  are  but  poor 
snlntitutes  for  aases'  milk  ;  which  is  one  of  the  best  restoratives  in 
convalescence  from  severe  disease.  When  taken  in  too  great  quantity, 
it  ta  apt  to  cause  diarrhoea. 

Mn.K  AND  SODA  WATER. 

*Heat,  nearly  to  boiling,  a  tea-cupful  of  milk,  and  dissolve  in  it  a 
t^a-spoonful  of  refined  sugar ;  put  it  into  a  large  tumbler,  and  pour 
over  it  two-thirds  of  a  bottle  of  good  soda-water. 

This  is  an  excellent  mode  of  taking  miJk  when  the  stomach  is 
obarged  with  acid,  and  consequently  is  apt  to  feel  oppressed  by  railk 
kbne. 

BUTTERMILK. 

"When  buttermilk  is -newly  churned,  it  is  a  wholesome,  delicious, 
cooling  beverage  in  fever  or  any  disease  of  excitement ;  but,  as 
cannot  be  procured  in  large  towns,  and  not  always  in  the  country, 
the  method  of  making  it  in  small  quantities,  dally,  should  be  under- 
stood. It  is  readily  prepared  by  putting  a  quart  of  new  Milk  into  a 
bottle  which  will  hold  half  a  gallon,  corking  the  bottle,  and  covering 
■t  with  a  towel  in  such  a  manner,  that,  by  drawing  alternately  each 
end  of  the  tovcel,  the  bottle  can  be  rolled  upon  a  table.  This  move- 
ment should  be  continued  until  such  time  as  aU  the  butter  is  separated, 
which  is  known  by  its  appearing  in  clots  or  masses  swimming  in  the 
milk.  During  the  rolling,  it  is  necessary  to  open  the  bottle  occa- 
sionally to  admit  fresh  air  into  it,  as  that  is  essential  for  the  formation 
of  the  butter.  When  the  process  is  finished,  all  the  batter  should  be 
carefully  separated  from  the  buttermilk. 

Buttermilk  may  be  drunk  at  pleasure.  , 


SAOO  POSSET. 

■  Put  two  ounces  of  sago  into  a  quart  of  water,  and  boil  until  a 
mucilage  is  formed ;  then  rub  half  an  ounce  of  loaf-sugar  on  the 
rind  of  a  lemon,  and  put  it,  with  a  Iluid  drachm  (a  teaspoonfiil) 
of  tiaoturo  of  ginger,  into  half  a  pint  of  sherry  wine ;  add  this 
nuxton  to  the  sago  mucilage,  and  boil  the  whole  for  five  minutes. 
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This  is  an  exoellent  cordial  whore  aoate  diseases,  not  of  an  in 
flammatory  kind,  have  left  the  body  in  a  state  of  great  debility.     A 
large  wine-glassful  may  be  taken  at  once,  at  intervals  of  four  or  five 
hours. 
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This  comprehends  farinaceous  and  animal  preparations  of  a  more 
nutritious  and  stimulant  nature  than  is  admissible  for  the  sick-room ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  considerably  within  that  which  is  usual  and 
not  improper  in  a  state  of  health. 

FARINACEOUS    PREPARATIONS. 

These  are  not  solely  modifications  of  starch  ;  but  they  admit  of 
the  presence  of  gluten  and  other  components  of  the  Cerealia,  They 
are  rendered  more  nutritive  by  the  addition  of  milk  and  other  ftnimit] 
substances  of  a  moderately  stimulant  character. 

BOILED  FLOUR  AND  MILK. 

Knead  any  quantity  of  wheaten  flour  with  water  into  a  ball,  and 
tie  the  whole  firmly  in  a  linen  cloth;  put  it  into  a  pan  with  water, 
and  boil  it  slowly  for  twelve  hours.  Place  it  before  the  fire  to  dry ; 
and  afterwards,  on  removing  the  cloth,  separate  a  thick  skin,  or  rind| 
which  has  formed,  and  again  dry  the  ball. 

A  table-spoonful  or  more  of  this,  grated  and  boiled  with  a  pint  of 
milk,  forms  an  excellent  article  of  diet  in  convalescence  firom 
diarrhoea,  or  firom  dysentery,  and  in  cases  of  emaciation. 

ARROW-ROOT  PUDDINO. 

Take  a  table-spoonful  of  arrow-root  powder,  rub  it  with  a  little 
cold  water  in  the  same  maimer  as  in  making  the  mucilage,  and  add 
to  it,  stirring  assiduously,  a  pint  of  boiling  milk.  With  this  muoi« 
lage,  mix  the  contents  of  one  egg,  and  three  tea-spoonsful  of  powdered, 
refined  sugar,  which  have  been  previously  beaten  up  together. 
The  pudding  thus  formed  may  be  baked,  or  it  may  be  boiled  in  a  basin. 

This  is  an  excellent  pudding  for  the  early  stage  of  convalescence. 
For  a  more  advanced  period,  a  table-spoonful  of  Scotch  orange-mar- 
malado  is  a  good  and  agreeable  addition  to  this  pudding. 
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ARROW-ROOT  BLANCHE- MANGE. 

Hake  the  nrucilage  in  the  usual  maimer,  using  three  times  the 
quantity  of  the  arrow-root  powder ;  then  add  milk  in  a  moderate 
proportion ;  and  having  boiled  down  the  mixture  to  a.  sufficient  degree 
of  thickness,  pour  it  into  a  shape  to  cool  and  set ;  aftur  which  it  may 
be  turned  out. 

In  oonvalescence,  this  blanche-mange  may  be  eaten  with  currant- 
jelly,  or  with  wine  or  lemon-juice  and  sugar.  It  is  sometimes 
eaten  with  cream;  bat  such  an  addition  is  improper  in  convalescence. 

MILK  OR  BEEP-TEA  ARROW-ROOT  MUCILAGE. 

This  mucilage  is  made  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  simple 
arrow-root  mucilage,  except  that  beef-tea,  or  milk,  is  used  in  tJie 
boiling  state  Instead  of  water ;  and  the  mucilage  is  boiled  for  twenty 
minutes  instead  of  five  minutes. 

Either  of  these  preparations  forras  an  excellent  diet  in  the  early 
stMge  of  convalescence,  and  for  delicate  children. 


PLlfMMBRT  OB   I 

FTake  a  quart  or  any  quantify  of  grits,  or  of  oatmeal ;  rub  the 
grits  or  the  meal  for  a  considerable  time,  with  two  quarts  of  hot 
water  and  leave  the  mixture  for  several  days  at  rest,  until  it  becomes 
sour ;  then  add  another  quart  of  hot  water,  and  strain  through  a  hair 
sieve.  Leave  the  strained  fluid  at  rest  until  it  deposits  a  white  sedi- 
ment, which  ia  the  starch  of  the  oats ;  lastly,  pour  ofl"  the  float- 
ing water,  and  wash  the  sediment  with  cold  water.  The  washed 
sediment  may  be  either  boiled  with  fresh  wat«r,  stirring  the  whole 
time  it  is  boiling,  until  it  forms  a  mucilage  or  jelly ;  or  it  may  be 
dried,  and  afterwards,  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  arrow-root 
macUage     Flummery  should  not  be  made  in  a  metallic  vessel. 

Flummery  is  light,  moderately  nutritious,  and  very  digestible ; 
it  is,  consequently,  well  adapted  for  early  convalescence.     It  may  be 
1  with  milk  or  with  n'ine,  or  lemon-joioe  and  sugar. 


OAT-HEAl.    rORRIDGE. 

Sprinkle  into  a  pint  of  water,  kept  boiling,  small  quantities  of 
oatmeal,  at  short  intervals,  stirring  assiduously,  until  a  moderately 
c-onsistent  mixture  is  formed ;  and  continue  to  boil,  afterwards,  for 
half  an  hour. 

Oatmeal  porridge,  eaten  with  milk,  is  a  moderately  nutritive 
diet,  well  adapted  for  early  convalescence,  when  there  is  no  dyspeptic 
tendency.  When  the  stomach  is  deranged,  it  is  apt  to  prove 
aoeacont,  and  is  improper. 
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RICE  AND  APPLES,  OR  SNOW-BALLS. 

• 

Instead  of  preparing  this  dish  in  the  usual  manner — ^namely,  cut- 
ting the  apples,  freed  from  the  rind  and  internal  seed-cells,  into 
quarters  longitudinally,  then  surrounding  them  with  rice,  and  boil- 
ing the  whole  in  cloths — it  is  preferable  to  l)oil  the  rice  in  hot  water 
rapidly,  and  after  straining  off  the  water  through  a  cullender,  to 
expose  it  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  before  the  fire,  and  having  stewed 
the  apples  separate  from  the  rice,  to  mix  them  together  with  a  very 
moderate  quantity  of  sugar. 

The  rice  thus  prepared  is  more  digestible,  and  assuredly  much 
more  palatable,  than  when  it  is  run  together  into  a  paste.  Too 
much  sugar  is  apt  to  disagree  with  the  stomachs  of  convalescents, 
and  induce  an  attack  of  dyspepsia.  The  butter  which  is  often 
added  to  this  dish  is  improper  in  convalescence.  With  these  precau- 
tions,  rice  and  stewed  apples  form  a  dish  well  adapted  for  invalids 
recovering  from  acute  disease. 

BOILED   BREAD   PUDDING. 

Grate  half  a  pound  of  stale  bread,  pour  over  it  a  pint  of  hot  milk, 
and  leave  the  mixture  to  soak  for  an  hour  in  a  covered  basin ;  then 
beat  it  up  with  the  yelks  of  two  eggs.  Put  the  whole  into  a 
covered  basin,  just  large  enough  to  hold  it,  which  must  be  tied  in  a 
doth,  and  placed  in  boiling  water  for  half  an  hour.  It  may  be 
eaten  with  salt  or  with  sugar ;  and,  if  wine  be  allowed,  it  may  be 
flavored  with  a  glass  of  Sherry. 

,  SIMPLE   RICE   PUDDING. 

Wash  two  table-spoonsful  of  good  Carolina  rice,  and  simmer 
them  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  milk,  until  the  rice  is  soft ;  then  add 
the  oontents  of  two  eggs,  beaten  up  with  half  an  ounce  of  sugar. 
Bake  it  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  a  slow  oven. 

In  an  advanoed  state  of  oonvalesoence,  two  glasses  of  Sherry  to 
tte  poddingi  before  it  is  baked,  is  an  agreeable  addition. 

XAOARONI  OB  YBRBnCELLI  PUDDING. 

.^1    Ibb  two  eqnoes  of  maoaroni  or  of  vermicelli,  a  pint  of  milk,  and 

nas  table-spoonsful)  of  cinnamon- water ;  simmer 

li  or  TBrmioelli  is  tender.     Next,  beat  up  three  yelks 

» tad  the  i^iiie  of  one  egg,  an  ounoe  of  sugar,  one  drop  of  the 

Mfmt  almnnds,  and  a  glass  of  Sherry  wine,  in  half  a  pint  of 

and  add  the  miztore  to  the  maoaroni  or  vermicelli.     Bake  in 


■•  ;  . 


Take  a  table-spoon  fa  I  of  whenten-flour,  a  pint  of  milk,  the  yelk 
of  two  eggs,  and  half  an  ounce  of  sugar.  Beat  the  yelks  of  the  eggs 
■with  the  sugar,  and  mix  them  with  the  milk  and  flour.  This  pud- 
ding  should  be  boiled,  in  a  basin  tied  in  a  cloth,  in  boiling  water. 


^^^Bei 


TAPIOCA   PUDIUNO. 

'at  the  yelks  of  two  eggs  and  half  an  ounce  of  sugar  together, 

•ad  stir  the  mixture  into  a  pint  of  tapioca  mucilage  made  with  milk. 
Bake  in  a  slow  oven. 

Saffo,  arrow-root,  or  millet-seed  mucilage  may  be  converted  into 
light  puddings  in  the  same  manner. 

In  advanced  convalesoenoe,  these  puddings  may  be  eatun  with 


MASHED   CARROTS   I 


111  the  tumipa  and  the  carrots,  peeled,  separately,  in  three  sno- 
waters ;  then  press  strongly  the  water  out  of  them,  through 
a  clean  coarse  cloth.  Mash  them  together  with  enough  of  new 
milk  to  form  them  into  a  pulp,  and  season  with  salt.  Place  them 
before  the  fire  until  the  surface  seems  dry. 

This  in  an  admirable  dish  for  oonvalesoents  who  are  restricted  to 
farinact^ous  and  vegetable  diet ;  and  it  is  one  which  invalids  got  fond 
of.  The  author  onoe  ato  of  this  dish  for  dinner  daily,  in  conva- 
lesoenoe from  a  severe  disease,  for  several  months ;  and  he  now 
prefers  it  to  every  other  kind  of  vegetable  food. 


PLAIN    BOILED  ^ 

Umost  every  kind  of  vegetable  may  be  eaten  by  the  convales- 
oent,  if  it  is  well  boiled.  All  the  cabbage  tribe,  turnips,  carrots,  and 
onions  shoald  be  thoroughly  boiled  in  two  waters.  If  salt  be  added, 
and  the  boiling  be  brisk,  in  an  uncovered  vessel,  green  vegetables  do 
not  lose  their  color ;  and,  whilst  by  this  means  they  are  well  boUed, 
they  remain  pleasant  to  the  eye. 


w 


ANIMAL  PREPARATIONS. 


RICE    OR    VERMICELLI,    OR    MACAROKl    SOUP. 

quart  of  beef-tea,  in  the  manner  already  de-scribed,  and 


Kaki 
boil  it  down  one  third 
ounces  of  macaroni,  which  hi 


Id  to  it  an  ounce  of  vermioidli,  or  two 
3  been  previously  well  boiled  in  water, 
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and  boil  down  the  whole  to  one  pint.  The  soup  may  be  salted  to  the 
taste,  and  five  grains  of  Cayenne  pepper  added  to  one  pint  of  it ; 
provided  the  condition  of  the  invalid  does  not  forbid  the  addition  of 
so  moderate  a  stimulant. 

When  rice  is  used  instead  of  vermicelli  or  macaroni,  it  should  be 
put  into  boiling  water,  and  boiled  rapidly  in  a  close  vessel ;  then 
thrown  upon  a  cullender,  and  slightly  dried  before  the  fire.  It  should 
not  be  boiled  with  the  soup,  but  added  after  the  concentration  of  the 
soup,  in  quantity  agreeable  to  the  taste  of  the  invalid. 

This  is  an  excellent  soup  for  convalescents. 

CHICKEN-BROTH. 

When  cliicken-tea,  is  boiled  down  one  half,  with  the  addition  of 
a  little  parsley  or  celery,  and  the  yelk  of  an  egg  previously  beat  up 
in  two  ounces  of  soft  water,  it  forms  a  soup  much  relished  by  the 
convalescent.  It  may  be  rendered  still  more  palatable  by  the  addi- 
tion of  some  properly  boiled  rice,  or  vermicelli,  or  macaroni ;  and 
by  the  addition  of  three  or  four  grains  of  Cayenne  pepper,  to  a  pint 
of  the  broth. 

CmCKEN-PAIfADA. 

Take  the  white  meat  of  the  breast  and  of  the  wings  of  a  chicken 
which  has  been  either  boiled  or  roasted,  free  it  from  the  skin,  and 
out  it  into  small  morsels ;  pound  these  in  a  mortar  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  stale  bread,  and  a  sufiiciency  of  salt ;  adding,  by  little 
and  little,  either  the  water  in  which  the  chicken  was  boiled,  or  some 
beef-tea,  until  the  whole  forms  a  thin,  fluid  paste :  lastly,  put  it  into 
a  pan,  and  boil  for  ten  minutes,  stirring  all  the  time. 

A  similar  panada  may  be  made  with  a  slice  from  the  under  side 
of  a  cold  sirloin  of  roasted  beef;  or  from  a  leg  of  cold  roasted  mutton. 
Either  should  be  freed  from  fat  and  skin ;  and  the  gravy,  kept  until 
the  fat  is  thrown  in  a  cake  and  separated,  may  be  added  to  it. 

This  panada  is  a  nutritive  article  of  diet  for  convalescents  and 
delicate  children. 

RICE   AND   GRAVY. 

Take  the  gravy  from  a  leg  of  roasted  mutton,  or  from  a  sirloin 
of  roasted  beef;  leave  it  at  rest  until  the  fat  forms  a  cake  on  the 
surface ;  remove  this ;  and  stir  into  a  tea-cupful  of  it  as  much  well- 
boiled  rice  as  will  suffice  for  a  meal.  This  is  also  a  wholesome  diet 
in  early  convalescence  for  delicate  children. 

GLOUCESTER   JELLY. 

Take  of  rice,  pearl  barley,  sago,  and  gelatine,  each  an  ounce; 
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sirnmi^r  tho  whole  in  three  pints  of  water  until  they  are  reduced  to 
two  piDt»,  and  strain.  When  cold,  tlie  decoction  forms  a  strong  jelly, 
which  may  be  dissolved  in  warm  milk  or  in  beef-tea,  or  melted  in 
hot  water,  and  flavored  with  wine  and  sugar. 


SAOO   MILK. 

ftSoak  an  ounce  of  sago  in  a  pint  of  cold  water  for  an  hour,  pour 
■this  water,  and  add  a.  pint  and  a  half  of  good  milk,  and  boil 
Hrly  imtil  the  sago  is  well  incoqiorated  with  the  milk. 


^Btfai 
^Krly 

^^^V  MUTTON   BROTH,   WITH   VEGETABLES. 

Take  a  pound  of  mutton-chops,  freed  from  the  fat,  put  them  into 
a  pan  with  three  pints  of  water  and  boil  them  slowly,  and  simmer 
them  for  two  hours.  Take  three  moderate- sized  carrots  and  the 
same  number  of  turnips,  peel  and  cut  them  into  slices  ;  boil  them  for 
half  an  hour  in  a  quart  of  water ;  then  throw  them  upon  a  oullendor 
to  drain  off  the  water;  and,  having  boiled  two  onions,  sliced,  in  a 
pint  of  water,  and  also  poured  off  the  water,  add  the  turnips,  the 
carrots,  and  tho  onions  to  tho  mutton  liquor,  after  removing  the 
mutton-chops.  Season  with  salt  and  a  little  celery-seed.  Simmer 
slowly  for  four  hours,  then  put  in  the  chops  again,  and  continue  the 
simmering  for  another  hour.  The  ohops  may  be  dished  up  with  the 
broth. 

This  is  a  palatable,  and  nutritive  dish  for  convalescents ;  and, 
owing  to  the  long  and  slow  simmering,  the  mutton  is  rendered  solu- 
ble and  of  easy  digestion. 

^^^V  Pew  things  are  more  easily  digested  than  tripe,  when  it  is  pro- 
perly cooked.  After  partially  boilinfi;  it  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
also  after  boiling  some  onions  in  two  waters,  both  should  be  slowly 
boiled  together,  until  the  tripe  is  very  soft  and  tender.  A  sufficient 
quantity  of  salt,  and  a  pinch  or  a  few  grains  of  Cayenne  pepper,  may 
be  added. 

BWF.ETBREAl 

^hese,  when  plainly  cooked,  are  well  adapted  for  the  convales- 
They  should  be  slowly  boiled,  and  very  moderately  seasoned 
h  salt  and  Cayenne  pepper. 
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on  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  simmer  it  in  good  beef-tea,  till  it  is 
very  tender ;  season  with  salt  only ;  and  having  boiled  some  rice 
as  if  for  currie,  add  it  to  the  liquor  before  the  fowl  is  dished. 


PREPARATIONS  OF  FISH. 

WATER-SOUCHY. 

Take  two  small  fresh  flounders,  boil  them  in  a  quart  of  water  to 
one-third,  or  long  enough  to  reduce  the  fish  to  a  pulp.  Strain 
the  liquor  through  a  sieve,  and,  having  cut  the  fins  off  four  other 
small  flounders,  put  them  into  the  above-mentioned  liquor,  with 
a  suflicient  quantity  of  salt,  a  few  grains  of  Cayenne  pepper,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  chopped  parsley ;  and  boil  just  long  enough  to 
render  the  fish  proper  to  be  eaten.  The  fish  and  the  sauce  should  be 
eaten  together. 

If  flounders  are  not  in  season,  soles,  or  whitings,  or  small  had- 
docks, may  be  prepared  in  the  same  manner. 

Few  dishes  are  so  much  relished  as  this  by  convalescents  firom 
fever.  Invalids  sometimes  ask  for  it  daily  for  ten  or  more  days.  It 
is  sufficiently  nutritive,  and  very  easily  digested. 

In  advanced  convalescence,  the  yelk  of  one  or  two  eggs  may  be 
beaten  up  with  a  little  soft  water,  and  added  to  the  strained  liquor 
before  the  fish  is  put  into  it. 

BROILED  WHITINGS. 

Broil  the  whitings  without  freeing  them  from  the  skin;  and 
when  they  are  sufliciently  done,  take  out  the  back  bone,  and  intro- 
duce a  little  cold  butter  in  its  place. 

By  cooking  whitings  in  this  manner,  the  juices  of  the  fish  are 
retained,  and  its  nutritive  property  augmented.  The  fish  thus 
oooked  is  of  easy  digestion,  and  well  adapted  for  convalescents. 


PREPARATION  OP  BEVERAaES. 

AROXATIC  BARLEY  WINE. 

MPttt  of  barley-water,  and  boil  it  down  one-third ;  then 
lU  it  ]g  liflt^  a  pint  of'Sherry  wine,  a  drachm  of  tinotoro 
HI  canoe  of  refined  sugar. 
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I  wine-glassful,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  ia  a  good  cordial  in 
olescence  attended  with  much  debility. 

MULLED  WINE. 

ffake  a  quarter  of  an  oonoe  of  braised  oinnamon,  half  a  nutmeg 
1,  and  ten  bruised  cloves  ;  infuse  them  in  half  a  pint  of  boiling 
r  for  an  hour,  strain  and  add  half  an  ounce  of  lump  sugar ;  and 
3  whole  into  a  pint  of  hot  Port  or  Sherry  wine. 
I  This  is  a  useful  oordial  in  the  low  stage  of  typus  fever ;  and  in 
kdebility  of  convalescence  from  fevers. 


1  EFFECTS  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  ARTS,  TRADES,  AND 
PROFESSIONS  ON  HEALTH  AND  LONGEVITY. 

Bltchehs.  The  atmo.=iphore  of  the  slaughter-house,  though 
sufficiently  disgusting  to  the  nose,  does  not  appear  to  be  at  all 
iojuriaus  to  health.  The  mere  odors  of  animal  substances,  whether 
fresh  or  putrid,  are  not  apparently  hurtful ;  indeed,  they  seem  to  be 
often  decidedly  useful.  Consumption  is  remarkably  rare  among  the 
men  employed  in  the  slaughter-house.  Butchers  are  less  subject 
than  those  of  other  trades  to  diseases  of  the  bowels,  {cholera  and 
dysentery,)  and  are  comparatively  exempt  from  diseases  considered 
as  infectious  or  contagious.  Still,  longevity  is  not  greater  in  them 
than  in  the  generality  of  individuals,  who  spend  as  much  time  in 
the  open  air.  Butchers  are  apt  to  live  too  highly  ;  not  too  highly  for 
temporary  health,  but  too  highly  for  long  life. 

Brick-makers,  with  the  advantage  of  full  muscular  exercise  in  the 
open  air,  are  subject  to  the  annoyance  of  cold  and  wet.  These, 
however,  appear  little  or  not  at  all  injurious.  Brick-makers,  half 
naked,  and  with  their  bare  feet  in  the  puddle  all  day,  are  not  more 
liable  to  catarrh,  pneumonia,  (inflammation  of  the  lungs,)  and 
rbeumatism,  than  men  whose  work  is  under  cover  and  dry.  Of 
twenty-two  brick-makers,  of  whom  we  made  personal  inquiry,  only 
ono  hod  been  alTeeted  with  rheumatism,  or  could  state  himself 
subject  to  any  disease.  All  declare,  that  neither  rheumatism  nor  any 
inHammatory  complaint  is  frequent  among  them.  Individuals  of 
great  ^e  are  found  at  the  employ. 

CoorEBS  have  good  muscular  exercise.  When  lads  enter  the 
employ,  the  stooping  posture  atfects  the  head ;  and  the  noise,  the 
bearing.  This,  indeed,  is  often  permanently,  though  not  greatly 
The  men  are  annoyed  also  by  pain  in  the  loins,  the  result 
On  ^e  whole,  the  employment  is  healthy. 
13 
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Tailors.  Sitting  all  day  in  a  confined  atmosphere,  and  often  in 
a  room  too  crowded,  with  the  legs  crossed  and  the  spine  bowed,  they 
cannot  have  respiration,  .circulation,  or  digestion  well  performed. 
The  employment,  we  must  admit,  produces  few  acute  diseases ;  but 
disorders  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  general,  and  often  obstinate. 
Pulmonary  consumption  is  also  frequent.  Some,  of  the  men  state 
their  liability  to  pains  of  the  chest ;  but  the  majority  make  no  com- 
plaint. It  is,  nevertheless,  apparent,  even  from  observing  only  the 
expression  of  countenance,  the  complexion,  and  the  gait,  that  the 
functions  of  the  stomach  and  the  heart  are  greatly  impaired,  even  in 
those  who  consider  themselves  well.  We  see  no  plump  and  rosy 
tailors ;  none  of  fine  form  and  strong  muscle.  The  spine  is  generally 
curved.  The  tailor  now  sits  cross-legged  on  a  board  ;  because,  in  the 
ordinary  sitting  posture,  he  could  not  hold  a  heavy  piece  of  cloth  high 
enough  for  his  eyes  to  direct  his  needle.  Let  a  hole  be  made  in  the 
board  of  the  circumference  of  his  body,  and  let  his  seat  be  placed 
below  it.  The  eyes  and  the  hands  will  then  be  sufficiently  near  his 
work;  his  spine  will  not  be  unnaturally  bent,  and  his  chest  and 
abdomen  will  be  free.  Old  workmen  will  be  unwilling  to  regard  this 
or  similar  suggestions ;  for  every  man  is  formed  to  his  habits.  If, 
however,  masters  and  medical  men  would  urge  an  alteration,  and  if 
especially  boys  apprenticed  to  the  trade  were  taught  to  work  in  the 
posture  recommended,  tailors  would  assuredly  become  much  more 
healthy. 

MmuNERs,  Dress-makers,  and  Straw-bonnet-bcakers  are  often 
crowded  in  apartments  of  disproportionate  size,  and  kept  at  work  for 
an  improper  length  of  time.  The  bent  posture  in  which  they  sit 
tends  to  injure  the  digestive  organs,  as  well  as  the  circulation  and 
the  breathing.  The  constant  direction  of  the  eyes,  also,  to  minute 
work  affects  these  organs.  Sometimes  it  induces  slight  ophthalmia, 
{inflammation  of  the  eyes,)  and  sometimes,  at -length,  a  much  more 
serious  disease,  palsy  of  the  optic  nerve,  {and,  consequently ^  blindness,) 

SnoEAiAKERS,  it  is  well  known,  are  placed  in  a  very  bad  posture, — 
a  posture  second  only  to  that  of  the  tailors.  The  abdominal  viscera, 
and  especially  the  stomach  and  liver,  are  compressed.  Lads  put  to 
this  employ,  often  suffer  so  much  from  head-eu^he  and  general  indis- 
position that  they  are  obliged  to  leave  it ;  and  men  who  have  been 
able  to  bear  it  for  years,  lose  appetite  and  strength.  Digestion  and 
circulation  are  so  much  impaired,  that  the  countenance  would  mark 
a  shoemaker  almost  as  well  as  a  tailor.  The  secretion  of  bile  is 
generally  unhealthy,  and  bowel  complaints  are  fi^uent. 

Curriers  and  Leather-dressers  are  subject  to  no  injurious  agent, 
except  the  bent  posture  in  the  process  of  ''  shaving."     This  affects 
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the  head.  The  smell  of  the  leather  produces  no  disagreeable  effect. 
The  men  are  generally  very  healthy  ;  and  a  oonsiderablc  proportion 
live  to  old  age. 

Widely  different  is  the  account  given  by  Herat. — Curriers,  he 
says,  are  commonly  pale,  emaciated,  and  bloated,  affected  occasionally 
with  putrid  and  malignant  diseases,  and  generally  with  the  matadieEi 
of  debility.  He  mentions  also  malignant  pustules  and  carbuncle.  He 
seems  to  ascribe  all  these  evils  to  the  sickening  smell  of  tha^kins  and 
leather.  The  result,  however,  of  examinations  confirms  the  statements 
in  the  text.  Curriers  are  good-looking,  healthy,  and  long-lived.  The 
excoptionato  befoond  are  almost  solely  among  intemperate  individuals. 

^ASDLEKS  are  obliged  to  lean  forwards,  and  are  confined  to  this 
position.     Honco  they  are  subject  to  head-ache  and  indigestion. 

Printers  are  kept  in  a  confined  atmosphere,  and  geuorally  want 
exercise.  Pressmen,  however,  have  good  and  varied  labor.  Com- 
positors  are  often  subjected  to  injury  from  the  types.  These,  a 
compound  of  lead  and  antimony,  eiuit,  when  heated,  a  fume  which 
affects  respiration,  and  are  said  also  to  produoe  partial  palsy  of  the 
hands.  Among  the  printers,  however,  care  is  generally  taken  to  avoid 
eompoeing  till  the  types  are  cold,  and  thus  no  injury  is  sustained. 
The  constant  application  of  the  eyes  to  minute  objects  gradually  en- 
feebles these  organs.  The  standing  posture  long  maintained  here, 
OS  Weil  as  in  other  occupations,  tends  to  injure  the  digestive  organs. 
Some  printers  complain  of  disorder  of  the  stomach  and  head ;  and 
few  appear  to  enjoy  full  health.  Consumption  is  frequent.  "We  can 
scarcely  find  or  hear  of  any  compositor  above  the  age  of  50. 

BooKsiNDKRS.  Their  work  is  remarkably  easy,  and  keeps  no 
fixed,  nor  demands  excessive  action  from  any.  The  work- 
suficr  no  annoyance,  e.Tcept  occasionally  from  close  atmosphere, 
from  the  smell  of  the  putrid  serum  of  sheep*s  blood,  which  they 
nse  aa  a  cement,  [or  rather  as  a  glazing.)  The  selection  of  this 
mbstance  is  nnvi-isc,  since  white  of  egg  or  other  albuminous  matter 

lid  answer  the  purpose,  without  offending  the  senses. 

CaBVERS  akd  Gilders  are  kept  in  a  confined  atmosphere,  and  often 
'long  periods  is  a  leaning  posture.  Hence  they  sometimes  sufler 
hcail-aehfi.  Though  the  pallid  appearance,  general  among  those 
workmen,  indicates  a  reduction  of  health  and  vigor,  life  is  not  abbre- 
viated in  a  marked  degree. 

Watcumakers  sit  all  day  with  the  trunk  bent  forward.  The 
digestive  organs  almost  always  suffer,  and  the  lungs  are  sometimes 
affected.  The  close  and  continued  application  also  greatly  injures 
Many  youths  apprenticed  tu  watchmaking  are  obliged  to 
the  employ,  and  the  individuals  who  remain,  rarely  live  to  old  age. 
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Smiths  have  an  employment  remarkably  conducive  to  muscular 
power.  The  use  of  the  large  hammer  powerfully  excites  all  the 
muscles,  and  especially  those  of  the  arms,  throwing  on  them  a  large 
supply  of  blood,  and  consequently  producing  their  enlargement. 
Exertion  like  this,  moreover,  has  a  considerable  effect  on  the  circula- 
tion in  general,  and  the  functions  with  which  it  is  connected.  For 
youths  of  strong  constitution,  no  labor  is  better  than  that  of  the  smith. 
For  those^  however,  naturally  delicate,  the  exertion  is  too  great,  and 
young  men  of  scrofulous  constitution  are  particularly  liable  to  sink 
under  the  employ.  Smiths  are  subjected  to  high  temperature,  and 
frequent  changes  of  temperature,  but  with  no  obvious  injury.  They 
are  rarely  affected  with  rheumatism  and  catarrh. 

Cabinet-makers  are  generally  healthy,  though  employed  within 
doors.  The  labor  is  good ;  and  there  is  no  hurtful  accompaniment, 
with  the  exception  of  the  dust,  which  is  produced  by  sawing  certain 
kinds  of  wood. 

We  will  now  advert  to  employments  which  produce  dusty  odor^ 
or  gaseous  exhalations. 

Bricklayers,  and  particularly  their  laborers,  are  exposed  to  lime- 
dust.  This  frequently  excites  ophthalmia  and  cutaneous  eruptions, 
but  not  internal  disease.  We  hear  an  adage  in  the  mouth  of  the 
workmen,  that  ''Bricklayers  and  Plasterers'  laborers,  like  asses, 
never  die." 

Plasterers  and  Whitewashers,  who  are  also,  of  course,  exposed 
to  lime-dust,  suffer  from  it  no  sensible  injury.  They  are,  however, 
more  pallid  and  less  robust  than  the  men  last  noticed. 

Tobacco-manufacturers  are  exposed  to  strong  narcotic  odor,  and 
in  the  stoving  department  to  an  increase  of  temperature.  Yet  the 
men  appear  healthy.  Here  as  well  as  in  several  other  employments, 
we  admire  the  agency  of  that  conservative  principle  which  nature 
provides.  Men  breathe  an  atmosphere  strongly  impregnated  with  a 
poiflonons  substance,  yet  become  insensible  to  its  influence.  The 
only  ill  effect  we  oan  find,  is  from  the  heat  of  the  stoving  depart- 
ment, whioh  some  men  cannot  bear. 

SNUFF-KAKmo  is  morc  pernicious.  The  fine  dust  of  the  tobacco, 
oombined  with  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  other  substances,  produces 
dttniden  of  the  head,  the  air-tube  and  the  stomach. 

We  next  advert  to  the  employments  in  which  the  substances  or 
0iors  evolved  seem  to  be  beneficial  generally  or  partially. 

BrDshmakers  have  a  sedentary  occupation,  but  their  arms  are 
iethrely  exerted.  Some  dust  arises  from  the  bristles ;  and  sometimes 
eurbcmio  aoid  gas  is  rather  freely  evolved  from  the  charcoal  fire  whioh 
Iwats  the  pitch.     But  the  ohief  peculiarity  of  the  employ  is  the 
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vapor  of  the  pitch.  This  has  a  sanative  effect  in  bronchial  affbctions, 
as  chronic  catarrh,  and  in  some  forme  of  asthma.  The  workmen  are 
geaerslly  free  from  disease. 

6hooms  and  Hostlers  daily  inhale  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia- 
cal  gas  generated  in  the  stables.  This  appears  beneficial  rather  than 
injurious.     They  have,  moreover,  full  and  varied  muscular  exertion. 

Olite  and  Size  boilers  are  exposed  to  strong  putrid  and  ammonia- 
cal  exhalations  from  the  decomposition  of  animal  refuse.  The  stench 
of  the  boiling  and  drying  rooms  is  indeed  well  known  to  be  highly 
olfinsive,  even  to  the  neighborhood.  Yet  the  men  declare  it  agrees 
well  with  them — nay  many  assert,  that  on  entering  this  employ,  they 
experience  a  great -increase  of  appetite  and  health. 

Tallow-chandlers,  subjected  to  an  offensive  animal  odor,  enjoy 
hoalth,  and  attain  a  considerable  age.  During  the  plague  in  London 
it  was  remarked  that  this  class  of  men  suffered  much  less  than  others. 

Tanners,  it  is  well  known,  are  subject  to  disagreeable  odors. 
They  work  in  an  atmosphere  largely  impregnated  with  the  vapor  of 
putrifying  skins,  and  this  combined  with  the  smell  of  lime  in  one 
place,  and  of  tan  in  another.  They  are  exposed  constantly  to  wet  and 
cold.  Their  feet  are  scarcely  ever  dry.  Yet  they  are  remarkably 
robust;  the  countenance  florid;  and  disease  almost  unknown.  Tan- 
ners are  said  to  be  exempt  from  consumption ;  and  the  subject  has 
of  lat«  been  repeatedly  discussed  in  one  of  the  medical  societies  of 
London.  We  have  carefully  inquired  at  several  tan-yards,  and  could 
not  hear  of  a  single  example  of  this  formidable  disease. 

We  have  next  to  examine  a  class  whose  employments  produce  a 
dust  or  vapor  decidedly  injurious. 

CoKN-MiLLEBS,  breathing  an  atmosphere  loaded  with  the  particles 
of  flour,  suffer  considerably.  The  mills  indeed  are  necessarily 
exposed  to  the  air, — the  number  of  men  is  comparatively  small,  and 
the  labor  is  good.  Yet  millers  are  generally  pale  and  sickly;  most 
have  the  appetite  defective,  or  labor  under  indigestion;  many  are 
annoyed  with  morning  cough  and  expectoration ;  and  some  are 
asthmatic  at  an  early  age.  The  preceding  statements  do  not  apply 
to  the  men  who  drive  the  corn  and  flour  carts,  nor  to  the  porters  who 
tiiUoad  the  grain.  These  persons  are  little  exposed  to  dust,  labor 
chiefly  in  the  open  air,  and  are  generally  selected  for  their  muscular 
power. 

irning,  boring,  and  grooving  wrought  iron  present  nothing 

urkable.     But  the  turning  of  east  iron  is  so  latorious,  that  the 

a  can  scarcely  bear  it  for  the  whole  of  the  day.  The  particles  of 
■  cast  ofT  in  the  process  are  large,  and  do  not  consequently  affect 
b  tiugs  in  a  sensible  and  great  degree. 
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Drawsfiling  cast  iron  is  a  very  injurious  occupation.  The  dust  is 
much  more  abundant,  and  the  metallic  particles  much  more  minute, 
than  in  the  filing  of  wrought  iron.  The  particles  rise  so  copiously 
as  to  blacken  the  mouth  and  nose.  The  men  first  feel  the  annoyance 
in  the  nostrils.  The  lining  membrane  discharges  copiously  for 
some  time,  and  then  becomes  praeternaturally  dry.  The  air-tube  is 
next  affected.  Respiration  is  difficult  on  any  increase  of  exertion ; 
and  an  habitual  cough  is  at  length  produced.  At  the  same  time, 
the  digestive  organs  become  impaired ;  and  morning  vomiting,  or  an 
ejection  of  mucus  on  first  rising,  is  not  infrequent.  The  disorder 
varies  of  course  with  the  constitution  of  the  individual ;  but  the 
common  termination,  when  men  pursue  the  employment  for  years,  is 
bronchial  or  tubercular  consumption. 

The  founders  of  brass  suffer  firom  the  inhalation  of  the  volatilized 
metal.  In  the  founding  of  yellow  brass  in  particular,  the  evolution 
of  oxide  of  zinc  is  very  great.  It  immediately  affects  respiration ;  it 
less  directly  affects  the  digestive  organs.  The  men  suffer  from  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  cough,  pain  at  the  stomach,  and  sometimes  morn- 
ing vomiting. 

House  Painters  are  almost  constantly  subjected  to  the  volatilized 
oxide  of  lead.  The  effects  are  most  immediately  felt  during  tha 
process  of  "  flatting,"  or  finishing  the  dead  colors  with  turpentine. 
The  exhalation  produces  first  dizziness,  and  afterwards,  in  many 
individuals,  vomiting.  Painters  are  unhealthy  in  appearance,  and 
do  not  generally  attain  full  age.  The  more  serious  and  permanent 
evils  of  working  in  paint  are  colic  and  palsy. 

Chemists  and  Druggists  are  exposed  to  various  odors,  and  the 
evolution  of  gases,  many  of  which  are  injurious.  Hence  the  per- 
sons employed  in  laboratories  are  frequently  sickly  in  appearance, 
and  subject  to  serious  affections  of  the  lungs. 

CrviL  Engineers,  Surveyors,  and  Architects,  though  confined  to 
the  desk  occasionally,  travel  frequently  through  the  country,  and 
thus  enjoy  fresh  air  and  muscular  exertion.  They  are,  indeed, 
occasionally  exposed  to  wet  and  cold ;  but  these  seldom  injure  per- 
sons in  motion.     Few  individuals  in  this  department  are  unhealthy. 

Clergymen  have  a  similar  alternation  of  study  and  exercise. 
The  latter,  however,  is  too  gentle  or  restricted  for  muscular  men. 
Hence,  congestion  of  the  venous  system  of  the  bowels  is  a  frequent 
occurrence.  Clergymen,  who  preach  long,  firequently,  or  with 
vehemence,  are  subject  to  pains  in  the  chest,  spitting  of  blood,  and 
diseases  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  windpipe. 

Clerks,  Book-keepers,  Accountants,  &c.,  suffer  from  confined 
atmosphere,  and  a  fixed  position.     Spending  most  of  the  day  in  ona 


apRrtment,  they  breathe  impure  air.  Their  rauaolea  are  distressed 
by  tiie  maintenance  of  one  posture,  and  they  especially  complain  of 
pain  in  the  chest.  The  digestive  organs  suffer  most ;  a  fact  appa- 
rent even  from  the  countenanee  and  tongue.  The  circulation  ia 
imperfect.  The  head  becomes  affected  ;  and  though  urgent  disease 
is  not  generally  produced,  yet  a  continuance  of  the  employment  in 
its  full  extent,  never  fails  to  impair  the  constitution,  and  render  the 
individual  sickly  for  life.  The  simple  and  effectual  remediej*  are 
fresh  air,  and  full  muscular  exercise. 

Schools  demand  our  particular  attention.  Children  are  crowded 
in  rooms  of  disproportionate  size.  The  air,  consequently,  is  greatly 
contaminated,  and  the  vital  power  is  more  or  less  reduced.  Even 
where  attention  is  paid  to  ventilation,  the  evil  must,  in  a  greater  or 
Ism  degree,  exist  in  larg;e  schot)l.'>.  Children,  and  very  young  chil- 
dren, are  kept,  too,  for  many  hours  daily,  in  a  stato  as  nearly 
motionless,  as  it  is  possible  for  the  masters  to  produce.  The  time 
devoted  to  amusement  is  much  too  little.  Instead  of  two  or  three 
hours  a  day  being  allowed  for  play,  only  two  or  three  hours  a  day 
should  be  devoted  to  conRnement  and  labor.  To  fix  a  child  in  a 
particular  posture  for  hours,  is  vile  tyranny,  and  a  cruel  restraint  on 

Young  ladies  espociaUy  suffer  from  habits  of  schools.  Their 
ia  much  too  limited.     Full  romping  exercise,  exercise  which 

igs  all  the  muscles  into  play,  is  discouraged.  It  is  vulgar  to  use 
the  limbs  as  nature  designed ;  it  is  vulgar  to  take  the  food  which 
nature  requires  ;  and  young  ladies  must  not  do  any  thing  that  is 
vulgar.  Sitting,  moreover,  for  hours  at  needlework,  or  in  learning 
what  are  called  accomplishments,  they  leave  a  numerous  class  of 
muscles  wasting  for  want  of  exercise.  The  muscles  of  the  back  are 
especially  enfeebled, — and  the  spinal  column,  in  youth  comparatively 
soft  and  flexible,  bends  under  the  weight  of  the  head  and  arms.  The 
spine  yields,  because  the  muscles,  which  closely  connect  the  bones, 
and  by  their  action  keep  them  in  a  proper  line,  are  too  weak.  We 
are  often  asked,  why  are  spinal  complaints  so  common  ?  We  answer, 
that  a  principal  cause  is  the  want  of  full  exercise ;  we  say  that  young 
personH  are  obliged  to  acquire  what  is  of  little  or  no  use  in  after  life, 
while  tliey  neglect  what  is  ni-cessary  to  the  establishment  of  the 
body  in  health  and  vigor ;  in  short,  we  have  daily  to  lament  that 
mosoular  exercise  is  so  often  sacrificed  to  accomplishments  and 
to  learning.  If  it  be  asked,  why  are  girls  more  subject  to  distortion 
than  boys,  we  reply,  because  they  do  not  romp  like  boys.  The 
luaements  of  boys  are  far  more  active  than  sedentary ;  those  nf 
sedentary  than  active.     Several  hours  a  day  they 
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must  devote  to  music,  and  frequently  a  considerable  time  to  the 
more  injurious  occupation  of  drawing ;  most  of  the  remaining  day, 
they  spend  in  finger  occupations.  Little  time  is  devoted  to  exercise 
in  the  open  air,  and  the  exercise  they  do  take  is  such  as  to  chill, 
rather  than  invigorate  the  circulation. 


THE   IMPORTANCE    OP   SOME    SURGICAL    KNOWLEDGE 
TO  ETERY  PERSON. 

The  following  directions  are  not  designed  to  induce  the  public  to 
Qsnrp  the  province  of  the  regular  surgeon,  but  merely  to  put  our 
readers  iu  possession  of  a  few  broad  principles,  and  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  modes  of  operation,  by  which  they  can  calmly  face  the 
danger  of  an  accident  that  involves  the  question  of  life  or  death  in  B 
fellow-being,  grapple  with  it  until  the  arrival  of  a  surgeon,  and,  when 
life  can  be  preserved,  preserve  it  I  No  family  is  proof  against 
aooidents.  You  may,  perhaps,  be  calJed  on,  almost  at  any  instant, 
to  listen  to  the  painful  intelligence  that  a  calamity  of  a  threatening 
nature  has  happened  to  a  member  of  your  own  household.  Suppose 
such  an  one  to  have  severed  the  main  artery  of  the  thigh ;  an  accident 
entailing  certain  death,  unless  aid  be  immediately  rendered ;  and  no 
surgeon  within  some  miles !  The  blood  is  gushing  out  in  torrents 
from  the  wound,  or  he  is  already  at  the  point  of  exhaustion !  You 
would  go  calmly  and  scientifically  to  his  relief,  {wilhout  insirumerUs .') 
quiet  the  tumultuous  grief  of  his  surrounding  friends,  while  dexter- 
ously applying  a  bandage  which  you  would  instantly  construct  of 
your  pocket-handkercbtef,  and  coolly  put  aside  the  arm  of  death  I 

There  are  accidents  of  a  very  common  charanter  which  reijuire 
sui^ioal  assistance,  but  which  do  not  threaten  liff* ;  such,  for  exam- 
ple, are  fractures  and  dislocations.  But  even  here  assistance  cannot 
be  obtained  too  soon ;  for  after  the  ntmost  and  permanent  eontraction 
of  the  surrounding  muscles,  which  generally  takes  place  in  about 
throe  quarters  or  even  half  an  hour,  the  reduction  is  ejected  with  the 
extroinest  difficulty,  and  with  inconceivable  suffering  to  the  patient ; 
while,  accomplished  in  the  first  moments  after  the  accidait,  the 
adjustment  of  the  displaced  parts  is  comparatively  easy,  tud  is 
Aooompanied  with  very  little  pain.  In  short,  the  surgical  casTS  of 
Well  we  treat  are  those  in  which  relief  may  be  administered  ir  the 
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first  moments,  which  are  the  most  precious ;  and  that,  too,  with  as 
much  facility,  and  with  as  much  efficacy,  in  almost  every  instance, 
as  if  a  surgeon  were  actuaUy  present. 

OF    THE    MEANS    OF    ARRESTING    A   FLOW   OF    BLOOD. 

Whenever  an  accident  occurs,  wherein  the  loss  of  blood  is  liable 
to  expose  the  wounded  person  more  or  less  immediately  to  danger, 
the  hemorrhage,  or  flow  of  blood,  may  be  always  suspended  by 
applying  one  or  more  fingers,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  injury, 
upon  the  place  from  whence  the  blood  issues,  while  the  other  more 
important  means  are  being  got  ready. 

These  consist  of  any  soft  substances  which  are  capable  of  being 
rolled  up  or  moulded  into  the  form  of  a  plug,  and  are  to  be  applied 
directly  upon  the  open  vessel,  so  as  completely  to  fill  up  and  cover 
the  wound ;  for  this  purpose  recourse  may  be  had  to  sponge,  German 
tinder,  puff-ball,  spiders'  web,  moistened  paper,  tow,  lint,  old  and 
soft  linen,  wool,  or,  if  in  the '  country,  and  at  a  distance  fi'om  any 
habitation,  even  fine  moss.  But  whenever  it  can  be  obtained,  the 
preference  should  be  given  to  sponge,  as  it  can  be  more  easily 
insinuated  into  the  wound,  the  interstices  of  which  it  fills  completely 
up,  by  reason  of  its  peculiar  structure  and  its  elasticity. 

But  in  order  to  impart  the  greatest  efficacy  to  the  means 
just  recommended,  the  clots  of  blood,  if  there  are  any,  should  be 
removed,  and  the  wound  washed  with  cold  water,  in  order  that  the 
place  firom  which  the  blood  issues  may  be  exposed  as  completely  as 
possible ;  the  point  of  the  plug  ought  then  to  be  placed  directly  upon 
the  vessel,  and  not  upon  the  clot.  The  cleansing  of  the  wound  alone 
will  often  cause  the  flowing  of  the  blood  to  cease.  The  substances 
thus  wedged  in  should  be  maintained  in  their  situation  by  a  neok- 
kerchief,  or  a  pocket-handkerchief,  folded  in  the  form  of  a  cravat,  a 
common  band,  or  even  a  garter.  If  the  means  already  pointed  out 
should  be  insufficient  to  suspend  the  flow  of  blood,  the  whole  appli- 
cation should  be  removed,  and  the  pressure  of  the  finger  alone  relied 
upon,  until  the  surgeon,  or  a^  person  acquainted  with  the  nature  and 
treatment  of  such  accidents,  can  be  called  in.  The  wounded  person 
oould  manage  this  himself  in  case  of  need. 

The  pressure  of  the  fingers  upon  the  same  place  during  several 
hours  would  suffice  to  arrest  the  most  considerable  hemorrhage  ;  but 
as  this  continued  pressing,  if  confided  to  one  person,  would  become 
too  painful  to  be  long  endured,  two  or  three  persons  should  be 
employed  to  aid  alternately. 

If,  however,  it  should  be  found  necessary,  firom  the  great  depth 
or  extent  of  the  woimd,  to  have  the  powers  of  restraining  the  hemor- 
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riuige  under  still  more  complete  control,  a  tourniquet  should  be 
applied  to  the  limb.  When  this  instrument  cannot  be  obtained, 
(which  ia  most  likely  to  be  the  case,)  it  may  be  readily  and  effioft- 
obusly  replaced  by  the  following  mean?,  namely,  a  handkerchief 
bklpd  in  the  form  of  a  cravat,  to  each  end  of  which  is  to  be  fastened 
ft  buid  or  garter,  should  be  bound  tightly  round  the  upper  part  of  the 
thigh  or  arm,  care  being  taken  to  apply  previously  along  the  inner 
ndn  of  the  limb,  immediately  beneath  the  bandage,  a  handkerchief 
folded  tseveral  times  over,  or  a  piece  of  linen  doubled  backwards  and 
(brwards  of  sufficient  thiokne.is  to  press  upon  the  prinpipal  vessel 
which  runs  along  this  part,  and  which  may  be  easily  felt  by  its 
[Hijsation  or  beats. 

In  the  majority  of  oases,  and  particularly  when  the  wounded 
person  is  not  very  fleshy,  the  above  method  of  exerting  compression 
apon  the  main  artery  would  alone  suffice ;  but  otherwise,  a  substitute 
for  the  tourniquet,  not  less  simple,  more  expeditive,  and,  on  the 
whole,  much  better,  may  be  formed  from  a  cravat,  in  the  middle  of 
which  is  to  be  made  a  double  knot.  This  knot  is  then  to  be  applied 
upon  the  course  of  the  main  vessel  which  it  is  necessary  to  compress, 
while  the  ends  of  the  cravat  are  carried,  one  before  and  the  other 
liehind  the  limb,  to  its  outer  side,  from  whence,  after  crossing,  they 
arc  to  be  returned  over  the  knot  and  effectually  secured,  either  upon 
the  front  or  back  part  of  the  limb,  by  means  of  pins,  or  on  the  oppo- 
site side  by  a  knot  or  bow.  A  powerful  compression  may  be  also 
effected  by  applying  the  ends  of  the  fingers  upon  the  part  where  the 
pulsntion.of  the  main  artery  is  felt.* 

The  best  means  is  to  tie  or  twist  the  bleeding  vessel  itself  just 
above  the  p^  which  la  opcn,^the  oourse  which  is  generally  phr- 
sued  by  surgeons,  and  which  is  not  a  very  difficult  thing  to  perform ; 
but  if,  from  timidity  or  otherwise,  this  be  not  practicable,  nothing 
more  can  be  done  than  to  employ  the  means  just  pointed  out,  which 
will  effectually  suspend  the  flow  of  blood,  until  a  surgeon  can  be 
procured.  It  may  not  be  altogether  useless  to  observe,  before  pro- 
ceeding further,  that  when,  after  the  common  operation  of  bleeding  in 

*  The  touniiquet  U  used  to  pri>diic«  eo  powerful  a  compreBuon  upon  n  severed  artery, 
or  apoo  anj  wouod  accompanied  hy  Bliuming  hemorrhage.  Ihal  the  bluud  Bhidl  be 
rattamed  by  mene  mechanicat  force.  A  rery  limple  meana  ot  ellecling  tliia  object  i»  as 
loUowB,  Snppase,  for  example,  that  the  Urge  artery  of  tlie  thigh  haa  tven  cut,  by  vbicb 
death  vin  be  produced  Itia  few  minutes,  iinleaa  the  flow  of  blood  be  atopped  Take  a 
onnimoi]  pocket-handkerchier.  and  pass  it  around  the  lliigh  above  the  wound,  previoaaly 
tnwrtinj;  a  strong  nlicli  between  the  oiitnide  uf  tlie  limb  and  the  handkerchief  l<et  the 
Iilt0  be  drawn  tight,  and  firmly  knotted.  Tlien  lum  the  stick,  which  will  operate  ae  a 
lerer,  and  will  make  the  bondsgo  pre»  upon  the  artery  with  almost  any  force  deiirable. 
Many  Uvea  hove  been  lost  which  might  have  been  saved  by  this  application,  and  which 
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the  arm,  and  the  surgeon  has  left  the  patient,  the  blood  should  gush 
out  afresh, — which  not  unusually  happens — ^the  bandage  should  be 
removed  from  the  arm,  the  wound  washed,  a  fresh  pledget  placed  upon 
the  orifice,  and  the  ligature  re-applied  in  a  similar  manner ;  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  form  of  the  figure  eight,  the  inter-crossing  of  it  being  of 
course  made  to  correspond  to  the  pledget ;  the  patient  should  then 
be  told  to  keep  the  arm  quite  still,  and  in  a  half  bent  position.  Some- 
times a  completely  bent  position  will,  of  itself,  suffice  to  arrest  the 
flow  of  blood. 

Leech  bites,  especially  in  children  and  very  delicate  individualsi 
will  often  give  rise  to  a  loss  of  blood  difficult  to  suppress.  If  the 
means  ordinarily  employed,  fail  to  effect  the  desired  end,  recourse 
may  be  had  to  the  following  methods.  The  skin  is  to  be  geuUy 
pinched  up,  about  the  spot  where  the  blood  is  flowing  freely,  and  the 
part  itself  covered  with  finely  powdered  charcoal  or  powdered  alum, 
or,  better  still,  a  morsel  of  sponge  or  lint  soaked  with  a  spirituous 
liquor.  Surgeons  sometimes  employ  a  small  needle,  which  is  run 
through  the  cuticle,  or  outer  skin,  immediately  above  the  orifice ; 
this  is  instantly  and  eflectually  closed,  and  the  flow  of  blood  quickly 

suspended. 

A  most  essential  thing  to  be  observed  is,  to  keep  the  wounded 

person  perfectly  quiet,  in  order  that  whatever  may  have  been  applied, 

may  not  become  displaced.     He  should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  in 

order  that  if  the  hemorrhage  return,  instant   assistance   may  be 

ofiered  him;  but  unless  such  a  circumstance  take  place,  nothing 

should  be  touched,  for  fear  of  the  slighest  alteration  occasioning  the 

dosed  vessel  to  re-open.     Attention,  however,  should  be  paid  to  the 

bandage,  so  that  if  it  should  be  found  at  all  loose  it  may  be  gently 

tightened ;  or  that  if  on  the  contrary,  it  should  prove  too  tight,  so  as 

to  occasion  pain  or  swelling  of  the  parts,  it  may  be  relaxed.     In  no 

case  should  any  exciting  food  or  drink  be  given  to  the  patient ;  he 

should  be  allowed  but  little  aliment^  and  the  use  for  drink  of  nothing 

but  pure  water. 

ON  THE  FIRST  ASSISTANCE  TO  BE  RENDERED  IN  CASES  OF  DANGEROUS 

ACCmENTS. 

In  the  event  of  a  fall,  or  of  a  severe  blow,  or  of  any  considerable 
violence  which  may  have  given  rise  to  accidents  of  a  serious  charac- 
ter, or  at  least  to  those  which  are  supposed  to  be  so,  every  thing 
depends,  in  most  instances,  upon  the  first  attentions  aflbrded  to  the 
injured  person ;  their  aim  should  be  to  relieve  his  sufferings,  and 
fiicilitate  his  re-establishment.  On  some  occasions  they  will  e^^en 
recall  life  and  preserve  his  existence. 
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Bat  before  proceeding  upon  what  ought  to  be  done,  a  few  ri;marks 
nay  be  offered  upon  what  is  essential  to  be  avoided. 

1st.  On  no  account  let  beer,  wine,  ardent  spirits,  or  spirits  and 
mter  be  given  him  in  the  mistaken  view  of  reviving  him,  of  doing 
him  giKMl,  or  aiTording  him  strength.  It  is  exceedingly  rare  that 
each  means  are  useful ;  and  in  the  vast  majority  of  ca.se9  they  are 
positively  injurious,  not  to  any  highly  dangerous.  Pure  water  alone, 
if  be  asks  for  drink,  should  be  olT*^red  him. 

2d.  The  patient  should  not  bo  surrounded  by  a  number  of  per- 
aotw,  for  fear  that,  in  the  disorder  and  confusion  inseparable  from  a 
erowd,  bis  case  may  be  aggravated,  soma  fatal  movement  be  occa- 
sioned, or  some  misunderstanding  arise  about  what  should  be  done 
or  what  given,  while  the  employment  of  things  which  are  realty 
useful  may  be  neglected  or  prevented.  Two  or  three  persons  are 
quite  suflicicnt  tobeabouthim;  and  more  particularly  if  the  aha mber 
be  small  and  close,  and  the  weather  warm. 

3d.  The  greatest  caution  should  be  used,  that  he  be  not  shaken 
or  inconsiderately  removed  before  it  has  been  ascertained  whether 
saoh  removal  would  not  be  injurious,  or,  at  least,  whether  it  would 
not  be  preferable  to  tender  him  the  attentions  his  situation  requires 
on  the  spot,  in  allowing  him  to  remain  quiet.  The  first  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  place  him  in  a  good  jwsition ;  one  that  will  enable  him  to 
breathe  freely  ;  his  nose  and  mouth  should  be  cleared  of  any  dirt  or 
blood  that  might  impede  respiration  ;  his  limbs  also  should  be  |)taoed 
in  a  favorable  direction,  in  order  that  if  there  should  exist  a  fracture, 
this  might  bo  less  menacing  by  being  less  complicated  ;  his  dress 
shonU  be  attended  to  in  order  that  nothing  tight  should  press  about 
his  neck,  body  or  limbs.  An  examination  must  be  made  to  ascer- 
tain if  there  is  any  loss  of  blood,  and  from  whence  this  hemorrhage 
arises,  to  the  end  that  if  it  he  considerable  it  may  be  restrained  by 
the  means  which  we  have  previously  indioatod.  If  not  considerable, 
tho  How  of  blood  should  not  be  suppressed,  but  encouraged  by  the 
osa  of  a  sponge  and  warm  water,  for  it  is  well  known  that  blood- 
letting is  generally  necessary  in  cases  of  this  character,  as  it  tends 
to  ward  off  the  most  serious  consequences  of  an  injury,  and  that 
therefore  a  moderate  loss  of  blood  advantageously  replaces  that  whioh 
on  other  occasions  must  bo  drawn  by  leeches  or  the  lancet.  MTieo 
tjieso  finit  cares  have  been  devoted  to  the  sufferer,  tlie  good  sense  of 
his  attendants  will  teach  them  not  to  expose  him  to  the  cold,  to  an 
undoe  degree  of  heat,  or  to  tho  wet,  as  also  to  call  in  immediately  a 
surgeon.  But  in  very  grave  cases  it  would  be  advisable  to  send  for 
o  nearest;  for  the  presence  of  both  would  not  be  too  much  under 
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such  circumstances,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  would  be  an 
extra  chance  in  favor  of  enlightened  aid. 

If  the  protracted  absence  of  the  medical  men,  or  the  great  distance 
from  their  dwellings,  should  give  rise  to  serious  apprehensions  for 
the  safety  of  the  sufferer,  no  hesitation  should  be  made  in  sending 
for  a  good  nurse,  or  some  one  who  may  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
frequently  witnessing  cases  of  accident,  and  the  usual  methods  of 
treatment  of  such  cases ;  and  then,  perhaps,  it  would  be  advisable, 
after  taking  off,  as  well  as  can  be  done,  the  patient's  dress,  to  draw 
blood  from  the  arm,  or  apply  leeches,  fomentations,  or  emollient 
poultices,  upon  the  seat  of  the  injury,  which  is  generally  swollen  and 
painful.  But  as  these  means,  especially  the  two  first,  are  not  always 
easy,  nor  always  requisite,  it  will  be  enough,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
have  recourse  to  cold  water  constantly  applied  to  the  seat  of  the 
injuries  by  means  of  soft  rags  upon  the  cut,  lacerated,  or  contused 
parts. 

Water,  simple  as  it  may  appear  as  an  application,  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  greatest  surgeons  of  all  nations,  the  very  best  of  reme- 
dies, and  renders  totally  superfluous  the  application  of  the  balsams, 
ointments,  and  other  external  remedies  which  are  ordinarily  em- 
ployed. Some  persons  are  led  to  expect  a  miraculous  good  from  the 
addition  of  certain  articles  to  the  water,  but  let  them  rest  assured, 
that  so  far  from  increasing  its  efficacy,  they  are  far  more  likely  to 
render  it  irritating  and  injurious. 

Let  attention  be  paid  to  the  temperature  of  the  chamber,  that  it 
be  neither  too  warm  nor  too  o^old,  and  that  there  be  no  more  persons 
present  than  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  duties  required  by  the 
situation  of  the  sufferer.  The  occasional  visit  of  a  friend,  which  is 
always  better  avoided,  should  be  of  short  duration,  and  more  partic- 
ularly if  it  should  appear  to  cause  much  excitement  to  the  patient, 
or  to  trouble  him. 

On  no  account  should  heating  liquids  be  administered ;  a  little 
lemon  whey,  or  better  stUl,  lemonade  or  barley  water,  should  be 
preferred ;  nothing  should  be  given  to  the  patient  to  eat ;  (the 
strictest  abstinence  is  rigorously  to  be  observed  and  persisted  in  for 
the  first  few  days;)  the  bowels  are  to  be  gently  opened  by  means  of 
injections;  (an  ounce  or  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  salts  in  a  little  thin 
gruel ;)  and  the  wet  rags  frequently  changed,  attention  being  paid  to 
those  which  are  saturated  with  blood,  for  the  reasons  already  men- 
tioned. A  good  nurse  will  always  preserve  her  presence  of  mind, 
and  that  calm  which  is  so  necessary  to  assure  the  patient.  She  will 
endeavor  by  all  means  to  restrain  the  sobbings  and  lamentations  of 
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aaststants,  and,  in  shurt,  babbling  and  noise  of  all  kinds,  which  not 
only  tend  to  fatigue  the  patient,  but  to  trouble  that  repose  of  bitdy 
asd  mind  of  which  he  stands  bo  eminently  in  need. 

In  circumstances  such  as  these,  and  when  tliere  exists  general 
and  very  serious  contusions,  a  warm  bath  is  particularly  recommeu- 
dsble ;  and  where  it  is  pos?tible  to  procure  one,  it  is  advisable  to  keep 
the  patient  in  it  an  hour  or  more.  But  wlien  this  is  difficult  to  obtain, 
or  when  it  would  be  necessary  to  wait  a  considerable  time,  a  sheet, 
or  what  is  still  better,  a  blanket,  soaked  in  warm  water,  and  fre- 
quently renewed,  may  bo  advantageously  substituted  for  it. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  freezing  body  as  with  fruits  when 
nipped  by  the  frost,  and  which  become  almost  immediately  rotton, 
if  care  bo  not  taken  to  thaw  them  first  in  cold  water ;  and  experience, 
moreover,  toachcs  us  the  suJTcring  we  expose  ourselves  to,  when  being 
extremely  cold  we  approach  our  hands  too  near  the  stove.  If  the 
individual's  feet  who  has  received  an  injury  are  extremely  cold,  hot 
flannek  may  be  applied  to  tbem,  or  otherwise  a  bottle  of  hot  water. 
A  oup  of  tea  may  be  administered,  or  a  little  gruel,  to  which  may  be 
added  two  or  three  table-spoonsful  of  wine,  or  a  tea-spoonful  or  two  of 
spirits.  If  ho  should  have  been  in  liquor,  or  should  have  the  stomach 
overcharged  with  food,  vomiting  should  be  excited  by  tickling  the 
fauoos  or  back  part  of  the  mouth  with  a  feather.  Thi.s  operation,  or 
rather  the  cvaouation  which  results  from  it,  is  of  the  highest  utility, 
and  prevents,  or  at  all  events  calms,  many  very  bad  symptoms. 

If  the  individual  is  insensible,  and  if  the  means  just  pointed  out 
fail  to  recover  him,  or  If  from  the  exhaustion  and  debility  occasioned 
by  the  loss  of  blood  he  is  in  a  fainting  state,  means  should  bo  em- 
ployed to  re-animate  him,  such  as  arc  usual  In  similar  stJitcs  arising 
from  ordinary  causes ;  namely,  the  application  of  hot  flannels  on  the 
pit  of  the  stomach  ;  rubbing  the  limbs  with  a  brush  or  a  hard  towel ; 
Dtiong  vinegar  or  spirits  applied  to  the  inoutb,  to  the  temples,  or 
introduced  into  the  nostrils  by  means  of  a  foather ;  a  clyster  (or 
injection  to  tho  bowels)  composed  of  one  half  water  and  the  other 
half  vinegar ;  sodden  aspersions  of  cold  water  upon  tho  face  or  the 
region  of  the  heart,,  taking  care  afterwards  to  rub  the  parta  dry  with 
hot  towela ;  in  short,  by  currents  of  fresh  air.  But  the  best  and  most 
energetic  of  all  these  means  is,  without  contradiction,  botlins  water. 
To  use  this  conveniently  and  effectually,  it  must  be  brought  alongside 
the  patient,  and  a  metallic  body  plunged  into  it,  which  is  then  to  be 
oarriod  alternately  and  in  the  following  manner  over  the  different 
parts  about  to  be  pointed  out. 

The  iwwl  of  a  sjxton  or  a  hammer  are  as  good  as  any  thing  for 
thia  purpose,  and  are  extremely  convenient.     The  instrument  must 
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be  plunged  into  boiling  water,  and  placed  with  rapidity  upon  the  sole 
of  one  of  the  feet.  After  some  instants  it  must  be  applied  to  the  sole 
of  the  other  foot ;  then  successively  upon  the  neck,  the  pit  of  lije 
stomach,  the  calves,  along  the  spine  of  the  back,  and  upon  various 
parts  of  the  head  ;  the  application  being  pursued  in  this  manner  until 
the  patient  returns  to  himself,  or  until  the  surgeon  arrives,  who  will 
prescribe  other  remedies. 

The  application  of  the  hot  iron  need  rarely  be  continued  beyond 
one  second  upon  each  particular  part ;  that  is  to  say,  it  should  be 
made  to  touch  the  skin  but  lightly  ;  although  in  some  serious  cases 
it  will  be  found  necessary  to  allow  the  instrument  to  remain  some- 
what longer  in  contact  with  the  part  which  it  is  considered  necessary  to 
irritate,  in  order  that  a  stronger  and  more  lasting  impression  may  be 
produced. 

Should  there  exist  reasons  for  managing  with  still  more  control 
the  delicate  susceptibility  of  the  patient,  a  sheet  of  paper  or  a  morsel 
of  linen  rag  may  be  interposed  between  the  skin  and  the  instrument; 
but  then  the  latter  must  be  more  frequently  applied,  and  allowed  to 
remain  longer  upon  the  part. 

The  very  slight  and  circumscribed  burns  thus  occasioned,  of  an 
inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  in  extent,  are  in  no  respect  dangerous, 
and  are  unattended  with  any  inconvenience ;  but,  renewed  with 
sufficient  frequency,  they  offer  the  most  powerful  agent  medicine 
possesses  for  awakening  sensibility,  and  reviving  the  spark  of  life 
about  to  become  extinguished. 

"With  this  view  it  is  that  the  method  just  described  is  recom- 
mended, it  being  a  means  so  simple  and  so  much  within  the  reach 
of  ordinary  persons ;  it  is  one  which  imitates,  in  short,  the  happy  and 
salutary  effect  of  mustard  poultices,  blisters,  and  the  moxa ;  while 
it  is  unattended  by  the  unpleasantness  of  all  those  applications. 

The  moxa  is  the  application  of  a  burning  substance  to  the  surface 
of  the  body,  to  act  as  a  counter-irritant  in  a  variety  of  diseases.  The 
operation  for  the  moxa  is  usually  performed  thus : — ^A  piece  of  Ger- 
man tinder,  of  the  size  of  a  shilling,  is  dipped  in  camphorated  spirits 
of  wine,  and,  after  being  inflamed  at  a  candle,  is  held,  by  means  of 
an  instrument,  in  contact  with  the  skin,  which  becomes  burnt,  and 
afterwards  forms  an  eschar. 

OF  THE  FIRST  ATTENTIONS  GENERALLY  REQUIRED  BY  WOUNDS. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  wash  or  gently  cleanse  the 
wounds  which  may  happen  to  be  covered  with  earth,  clots  of  blood, 
or  other  foreign  bodies.  If  the  blood  flows  abundantly  or  disa- 
greeably, the  hemorrhage   may  be  stopped  by  the  means  already 
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ineotioaed ;  and  in  general  it  safTices  to  apply  upon  the  iitjnrisJ  part 
a  bit  of  soft  linen,  moisteneii  with  cold  water,  ami  maintained  in 
place  by  a  handkerchief.  Should  the  wound  be  produced  by  a  slug 
or  ball,  or  should  it  be  lacerated  and  considerably  contused,  nothing 
remains  to  be  done  but  to  sprinkle  the  dressing  from  time  to  time 
with  cold  water. 

This  is  alt  that  it  would  hv  necessary  to  do,  if  it  should  be  a  case 
of  burn. 

But  if  it  sliould  be  a  cut  or  incised  wound,  whether  from  a  sabre, 
hatchet,  knife,  scythe,  or  other  cutting  instrument,  there  is  this  pre- 
caution always  to  be  taken  ;  namely,  to  bring  into  exact  contact  the 
edgw  of  the  wound,  in  order  that  they  may  unite,  and  the  cure  be 
MBB)erat«d.  As  to  the  after  treatment,  it  is  strictly  the  affair  of  a 
AgaUr  surgeon,  but  every  one  may  be  taught  to  imitate  it,  by 
[facing  the  injured  limb  in  such  a  position  that  the  wound  gape  as 
little  as  passible.  The  good  sense  of  tlie  attendants,  and  some  little 
instraction,  will  suffice  to  put  each  in  a  condition  to  efiect  tlii.s  im- 
portant object.  Thus,  the  fingers  and  hand  must  be  closed  as  when 
the  6st  is  clenched,  if  the  wound  bo  within,  and  kept  maintained  in 
that  position ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  wound  be  on  the  apposite  side, 
the  hand  must  be  kept  upni  tlie  stretch.  If  the  woimd  be  on  the 
bend  of  the  knee  or  of  tlie  eliiow,  the  leg  or  arm  must  be  bent ;  or, 
on  the  contrary,  extended,  if  it  occur  upon  the  knee  or  elbow  them- 
!(«lves. 

\Vlien  the  wound  is  on  the  neck,  the  head  must  be  brought  to 
incline  toward  the  side  upon  which  the  wound  exists. 

As  a  general  rule,  that  position  is  to  bo  sought  for,  which  will 
diminish  to  the  greatest  degree  tlie  extent  of  the  wound,  and  must 
be  maintained  in  the  best  manner  possible,  after  the  edges  have  been 
brought  with  great  exactitude  together. 

Such  will  be  the  object  of  the  surgeon  upon  his  arrival ;  but  before 
his  presence  can  be  procured,  and  there  is  no  possibility  of  construct- 
ing Uie  appropriate  bandage,  the  hands  of  an  attendant  should  be 
made  to  supply  its  deficiency.  It  is  more  especially  when  wounds 
oocor  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  joints,  or  when  they  are  accompa- 
nied by  a  division  of  the  bones  or  sinews,  (tendons,)  that  the  edges 
of  the  wound  should  be  immediately  brought  into  contact,  and 
maintained  so  by  the  means  just  recommended. 

Wiat  has  been  already  said  of  the  regimen  to  be  imposed  on  the 
patient,  and  of  tliose  attentions  which  wounds  in  general  demand,  is 
nut  less  applicable  to  the  injuries  lastly  spoken  of,  and  must  be  rig- 
oronsly  observed. 

Every  family  ought  to  be  in  possession  of  a  large  piece  o£ 
14 
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adhesive  plaster ;  as  to  linen  rag,  it  will  in  general  be  readily  foatid. 
The  general  directions  given  above  for  the  first  attentions  to  be 
bestowed  upon  a  wound,  suffice  for  every  case ;  as  to  the  application 
of  the  dressings,  the  following  rules  will  be  found  equally  to  hold 
good. 

There  are  circumstances  in  which  surgical  aid  cannot  be  procured. 
In  such  cases  persons  should  be  able  to  conduct  the  after  treatment 
throughout.  "We  will  suppose  a  common  incised  wound,  from  a 
sharp  instrument,  in  which  no  large  vessel  is  implicated.  The  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  cleanse  it.  The  next  is  to  out  a  number  of 
strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  and  prepare  some  soft  linen  rag  for  com- 
presses or  pledgets.  When  these  have  been  prepared,  the  muscles 
of  the  injured  parts  must  be  brought  into  relaxation,  the  edges  of  the 
wound  brought  into  contact,  and  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  previously 
warmed,  applied  so  as  effectually  to  maintain  them  thus.  These  strips 
should  be  placed  at  distances  apart,  varying  from  half  an  inch  to  an 
inch,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  wound,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  exuda- 
tion of  fluids  in  the  progress  of  the  cure.  A  light  compress  or  pledget 
should  then  be  laid  over  the  injury,  and  a  bandage  applied  to  keep 
the  whole  in  place,  and  support  the  action  of  the  sticking  plaster. 
The  bandage  may  always  be  constructed  by  means  of  a  handker- 
chief or  a  piece  of  linen  of  the  same  form^  folded  to  suit  the  nature 
of  the  accident y  or  the  part  upon  which  it  is  to  be  applied. 

After  the  wound  has  been  dressed  and  the  bandage  applied,  which 
should  always  be  done  rather  lightly,  to  guard  against  subsequent 
inflammation,  the  sufferer  should  be  compelled  to  observe  perfect 
repose.  The  process  of  healing  will  then  instantly  commence  ;  but, 
should  there  be  too  much  action  in  the  parts — that  is  to  say,  should 
inflammation  arise  and  the  parts  swell — ^the  bandage  should  be 
loosened  and  cold  water  constantly  applied,  which  will  soon  restore 
the  parts  to  a  healthy  state.  Under  common  circumstances,  the  first 
dressing  should  remain  until  about  the  fourth  day,  when  it  is  to  be 
changed  in  the  following  manner.  1st.  The  bandage  is  carefully  to 
be  lifted  off.  2dly.  The  compresses,  which  generally  adhere,  and 
require  the  application  for  some  time  of  warm  water  to  detach  them 
easily.  3dly.  The  plasters  ;  the  ends  of  which  should  be  first  lifted 
up ;  and  then  the  person  officiating,  seizing  them  with  his  right  hand, 
(while  with  the  left  he  presses  gently,  the  thumb  on  one  and  the 
fingers  on  the  other  side  of  the  wound,  to  prevent  the  uniting  edges 
from  being  at  all  disturbed,)  raises  them  perpendicularly,  but  slowly 
and  gradually,  never  acting  upon  more  than  one  plaster  at  a  time. 
The  wound  ought  then  to  be  gently  sponged  with  warm  water,  and  a 
fresh  dressing  applied  in  the  way  already  stated. 
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Although  strapping  be  not  rigorously  required  in  wounds  of  this 
ohamoter,  (the  bandage  sufficing  in  a  great  majority  of  instances, 
with  a  compress  on  each  side  of  the  wound,)  yet  it  is  unquestionably 
the  most  seoure  method,  and  particularly  in  hands  not  often  aocus- 
tomed  to  treat  such  accidents. 

Torn  or  lacerated  wounds  demand  nearly  the  same  treatment,  but 
the  dressings  require  to  be  put  on  witli  the  utmost  gentleness,  and  the 
bandage  applied  still  more  lightly.  When  inflammation  comes  on, 
which  it  does  much  more  commonly  in  this  than  in  the  former 
species  of  wounds,  leeches,  if  they  can  be  obtained,  should  be  applied 
upon  the  seat  of  tlie  Injury,  or  blood  taken  from  a  vein  to  the  amount 
of  about  a  pint.  Id  all  cases,  of  course,  the  strictest  regimen  should 
be  observed. 


OP  FRACTURES. 


Although  the  bones  are  almost  insensible  to  pain  when  in  a  sound 
state,  yet  when  they  are  fractured,  tho  slighest  motion  of  the  frac- 
tured extremities  is  attended  with  acute  suffering.  This  has  the 
•ffeot  (if  securing  repose  and  quietude,  without  which  the  process  of 
recovery  would  be  prevented,  and  au  exact  reunion  of  the  brokea 
part  oould  uot  be  accomplished.  The  irritation  produced  has  also  the 
effect  of  exciting  the  healthy  action  of  the  nutritive  vessels  of  the 
port*  causing  them  to  pour  out  the  soft  substance  technically  called 
cailus.  which,  when  fractured  parts  are  in  an  exact  state  of  adapta- 
tion, glues  them,  as  it  were,  together.  This  union  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks  is  consolidated,  and  the  limb  is  again  fitted  for  the  per- 
formanoe  of  its  fimctions.  In  ordinary  cases  of  fracture,  nature  sets 
up  DO  greater  action  than  is  necessary  for  the  reparation  of  the  injury ; 
if  thfl  bones  be  properly  set,  and  kept  in  their  natural  position  by  the 
judicious  use  of  splints  and  bandages,  the  limb  bemg  retained  in  a 
suitable  posture,  little  or  no  paiu  or  inflammation  will  occur.  We 
shall  now  proceed  to  notice  the  methods  of  treating  the  fractures 
which  ore  of  the  most  frequent  occurrence. 

Himple  fractures  may  be  easily  cured  by  any  one  possessed  of 
oommoa  sense  and  a  gentle  hand.  Yet  from  ignorance  of  a  few  sim- 
ple rules,  the  patient's  friends  are  often  unable  to  afford  him  any 
rclii^f,  the  future  usefulness  of  the  limb  is  impaired,  and  permanent 

■  Tlie  reader  will  hence  perceite  th&t  pain  has  it«  inen.  It  ib  an  (apparcol)  evil 
wliich  by  no  mean*  conflictB  with  divipc  twnerulence.  When  we  cannot  perceive  iU 
bfnij^  purpsea,  we  uufflit  tu  triiBl  in  the  wi«J<im  and  loyiog-kindnHiw  of  Uim  who  onlen 
aS  thing*,  eapeoiaUj  ■•  we  lee  in  aoroe  eaaea  its  putitive  beneflte. — Ed. 
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deformity  is  frequently  the  result.  In  more  complicated  cases,  where 
the  bones  are  crushed,  and  the  soft  parts  bruised  and  lacerated,  or 
the  fractured  extremities  of  the  bones  protruded  through  the  skin,  all 
the  skill  of  the  experienced  surgeon  is  required  to  restore  the  injured 
parts.  Yet  the  following  hints,  for  the  management  of  simple  frac- 
tures, may  be  of  service  when  the  aid  of  the  surgeon  cannot  be 
obtained. 

FRACTURES    OF    THE    THIGH-BONE. 

The  bone  is  generally  broken  about  the  middle,  or  towards  the 
lower  extremity;  the  fracture  is  often  transverse,  but  more  frequently 
oblique. 

The  patient  experiences  severe  pain  at  the  moment  of  the  acci- 
dent, and  is  unable  to  move  the  limb ;  the  foot  is  turned  outwards 
from  the  weight  of  the  limb;  and  the  thigh  is  more  or  less  shortened, 
according  to  the  degree  of  obliquity  of  the  fracture,  the  lower  end  of 
the  bone  being  almost  invariably  drawn  behind  the  upper  one,  which 
remains  stationary;  thus  the  ends  of  the  fracture  ride  over  each 
other.  If  the  bone  be  broken  directly  across,  there  can  be  no  shorten- 
ing  of  the  limb,  unless  the  upper  end  of  the  fracture  ride  over  the 
lower,  which  rarely  happens. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  prepare  a  long  splint,  which  may 
be  made  of  a  piece  of  firm  deal-board,  of  a  degree  of  thickness  suflS- 
cient  to  prevent  it  from  being  bent,  or  easily  broken.  It  must  be 
long  enough  to  extend  from  a  little  above  the  false  ribs  to  three  or 
four  inches  beyond  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  should  decline  gradually 
in  breadth,  so  that  the  breadth  shall  correspond  to  the  dimensions  of 
the  limb.  At  the  lower  end  two  deep  notches  are  to  be  made  for  the 
attachment  of  the  bandages,  and  the  upper  end  is  to  be  perforated  by 
two  holes,  for  the  same  purpose.  The  patient  having  been  placed  on 
a  smooth  and  firm  bed  (a  hair  mattress  is  generally  preferred,)  his 
limb  is  to  be  covered  with  a  common  bandage  or  roller,  from  the  toes 
to  near  the  knee.  This  is  done  merely  to  prevent  the  leg  from  swel- 
ling, which  would  otherwise  happen  from  the  pressure  that  must 
necessarily  be  made  higher  up.  The  operator  should  now  gradually 
draw  out  the  fractured  member,  while  an  assistant  keeps  the  upper 
part  of  the  thigh  firmly  fixed  until  the  limb  is  of  the  same  length  and 
direction  with  the  sound  one.  The  long  splint,  well  padded  with 
proper  cushions,  in  order  to  prevent  the  skin  from  being  injured,  is 
then  to  bo  applied,  and  attached  to  the  limb  by  means  of  a  rollery 
which  is  to  bo  passed  round  both,  from  above  the  knee  down  to  the 
foot,  and  having  been  turned  round  the  ancle  is  to  be  passed  through 
the  notches,  so  as  to  be  firmly  fastened  to  the  end  of  the  splint ;  iOne 
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foot  ia  thus  efToctiially  prevented  from  changing  its  position.  A 
brooil  bandage  ia  now  to  be  applied  round  the  lower  part  of  the  body, 
so  as  to  &x  the  upper  extremity  of  the  splint,  thenoe  down  over  the 
groin,  and  continued  downwards,  still  involving  both  the  limb  and 
splint,  until  it  reach  the  bandage  first  applied.  The  splint  being  now 
firmly  attached  along  the  whole  length  of  the  limb,  we  are  next  to 
fxsten  a  broad  bandagt^  round  the  lower  part  of  the  waist,  in  order  to 
bind  it  to  the  trunk  of  the  body.  Next  pass  a  handkerchief  or  shawl 
over  the  groin  and  buttock,  and  securing  its  ends  through  the  holes 
at  the  top  of  the  splint.  By  tightening  the  handkerchief,  or  whatever 
tKindagc  may  be  employed,  we  of  course  extend  the  limb,  and  this 
must  bo  done  frequently,  in  order  to  preserve  it  of  the  proper  lengtli. 
It  will  be  advisable  to  reapply  the  bandages  twice  or  thrice  in  the 
course  of  the  cure,  which  generally  takes  place  in  about  six  weeks ; 
but  the  patient  must  be  careful  not  to  rest  his  whole  weight  upon 
tbf)  limb  till  three  months  have  elapsed,  because  the  osseous  sub- 
stance, by  which  the  ends  of  the  bones  are  united,  is  for  a  long  time 
t«ndur,  and  might  bo  readily  broken  again.  To  prevent  t](e  skin 
from  being  injured,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pay  particular  attention 
in  adjusting  the  cushions  about  the  ancle  and  at  the  groin,  where  the 
bandage,  which  pa-sses  up  between  the  thighs,  must  necessarily  causo 
c^tsiderable  pressure. 

FRACTURES  OP  THE  BONES  OF  THE  LEO. 

Sometimes  the  shin  bone,  or  tibia,  is  fractured,  while  the  fibula, 
which  is  situated  behind  and  towards  the  outside  of  the  leg,  remains 
entire.  When  it  occurs  near  the  protuberance  below  the  knoepan, 
iho  injury  is  readily  recognized,  particularly  if  the  knee  be  bent,  for 
then  the  upper  part  of  the  broken  bone  is  thrust  forwards.  Roll  a 
bandage  round  the  limb  from  the  toes  upwards.  Extend  the  leg. 
A«pUnt  of  wond,  hollowed  to  fit  the  limb,  and  long  enough  to  reach 
from  the  middle  of  the  thigh  to  near  the  heel,  is  to  be  placed  behind, 
whilst  a  pa.steboard  splint  is  to  be  applied  on  each  side.  The  wholo 
are  thpu  to  be  secured  in  the  usual  way  by  means  of  a  bandage.  If 
the  two  side  splints  are  of  wood,  they  should  bo  applied  by  moans  of 
a  linen  splint- wrapper  a  yard  wide,  and  of  sufficient  length  to  cover 
the  splints.  The  wrapper  is  to  be  placed  underneath,  and  the  splints 
mlled  up  in  its  longitudinal  border,  imtil  they  reach  the  limb;  if 
they  do  not  fit  properly,  we  must  roll  them  over  again,  until  they 
come  accurately  in  contact  with  the  sides  of  the  limb.  Wherever 
two  wooden  splints  are  required  they  may  bo  applied  in  this  manner, 
which,  though  a  Iitt4e  more  troublesome,  ia  decidedly  the  best.  Five 
banda  of  tape,  or  strong  linen,  two  fingers'  breadth  wide,  placed 
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under  the  lower  splint,  are  now  to  be  brought  round  and  tied  at  the 
outer  side  of  the  limb ;  or  a  roller  may  be  applied  as  above  directed. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  heel  sufficiently  raised,  by  placing 
pads  under  it. 

If  the  shin-bone  be  broken  lower  down,  the  patient  loses  all 
power  of  the  limb,  and  the  slightest  movement  causes  great  pain, 
but  there  is  not  much  deformity.  By  moving  the  fingers  along  the 
front  and  sharp  edge  of  the  bone,  which  are  only  covered  by  skin,  the 
seat  of  the  fracture  may  be  easily  ascertained ;  or  if  we  grasp  both 
ends  of  the  bone,  and  move  them  in  opposite  directions,  the  displace- 
ment of  the  pieces  may  be  perceived,  and  we  may  also  distinguish  a 
grating  noise.  The  treatment  here  consists  in  placing  a  pasteboard 
splint  on  the  outside  of  the  leg  from  a  little  above  the  knee  to  the 
ancle ;  and  another  on  the  inside  of  the  same  length,  cushions  having 
been  interposed  between  the  splints  and  the  leg,  to  prevent  the  skin 
from  being  injured.  The  apparatus  is  then  to  be  secured  by  five  or 
six  flat  pieces  of  tape,  which  may  be  easily  relaxed  or  tightened, 
according  to  the  degree  of  swelling.  The  limb  b  to  be  placed  upon 
its  outer  side,  with  the  knee  bent  upon  a  pillow.  If  wooden  splints 
are  employed,  they  should  be  applied  with  the  wrapper  in  the  man- 
ner above  described,  and  oaten  chaff  cushions  or  proper  pads  placed 
along  the  limb,  to  protect  the  skin. 

When  both  the  bones  of  the  leg  are  broken  together,  they  seldom 
give  way  opposite  to  each  other.  There  may  be  a  distance  of  several 
inches  between  the  firactures.  This  injury  causes  the  foot  to  be 
turned  out,  and  the  leg  to  be  bent  and  deformed.  The  eighteen- 
tailed  bandage,  is  generally  employed  in  the  treatment  of  this  frac- 
ture ;  many  surgeons  use  it  in  every  case  of  fracture  of  the  extremi- 
ties. It  is  made  as  follows.  To  a  piece  of  linen  three  or  four  inches 
wide,  according  to  the  size  of  the  limb,  and  as  long  as  the  leg,  are  to 
be  stitched  crosswise  eighteen  strips  of  the  same  width,  and  in  length 
sufficient  to  make  a  turn  and  a  half  round  the  limb,  from  the  knee 
down  to  the  ancle.  They  are  to  be  stitched  so  as  to  cover  each  other 
for  about  two-thirds  of  their  breadth.  The  lower  ones  do  not  require 
to  be  80  long  as  the  upper,  and  they  should  be  attached  rather 
obliquely  to  the  middle  piece,  so  as  to  allow  them  to  fit  properly 
roand  the  limb.  In  setting  the  bones,  the  knee  is  to  be  slightly  bent, 
and  the  leg  drawn  out  so  as  to  bring  the  ends  of  the  bone  in  contact. 
The  limb  having  been  carefully  raised,  a  splint  extending  from  above 
liie  knee  to  beyond  the  ancle,  covered  with  a  soft  pad,  and  having 
oirer  this  the  eighteen-tailed  bandage,  is  to  be  placed  underneath ; 
the  leg  is  then  to  be  gently  lowered  until  it  rests  upon  the  apparatus. 
But  in  raising  the  limb  firom  the  bed,  the  operator  must  be  careful  tu 
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keep  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  bone  on  the  same  level,  by 
firmly  grasping  the  limb  above  and  below  the  fracture,  and  elevating 
them  together,  so  that  the  fractured  surfaces  may  be  maintained  in 
Imposition.  The  eighteen -tailed  bandage  is  now  lo  bo  applied  in  the 
fellowtng  manner.  The  operator  lays  hold  of  the  extremity  of  the 
lowest  band  or  tail,  the  opposit«  one  being  lixed  by  an  assistant,  and 
puaea  it  obliquely  across  the  leg  to  the  opposite  side ;  he  then  brings 
OTor  the  end  held  by  the  assistant  with  one  hand,  while  with  the 
other  be  retains  the  first  firmly  in  its  place,  and  applies  it  in  the 
•ftme  manner  round  the  limb  so  as  to  intersect  the  first.  The  tails 
•Id  to  be  thus  applied  in  suooossion  from  the  ancle  up  to  the  knee. 
The  ends  should  always  be  carried  underneath  the  limb.  Another 
pad  of  some  soft  substance,  is  next  to  be  applied  over  the  upper  part 
of  the  limb,  and  over  that  another  splint  of  the  same  length  as  the 
first.  Five  or  six  pieces  of  flat  tape,  or  strong  linen,  which  ought  in 
tbe  first  instance  to  be  placed  under  the  lower  splint,  are  now  to  ba 
bnogtit  round  and  tied.  The  limb  should  he  fixed  upon  a  frame  ia 
the  torm  of  a  double  inclined  plane,  made  by  naiUng  the  tKiardB 
If^ther  at  an  obtuse  angle,  with  the  addition  of  a  foot  board.  The 
»plints  are  to  be  retained  for  five  or  six  weeks,  the  time  required  for 
the  union  of  the  bones  varying  according  to  circumstances.  After  their 
romovnl,  the  limb  should  be  accustomed  to  its  former  functions  by 
degrees  ;  and  the  patient  should  be  careful  not  to  put  much  weight 
upon  it  for  at  least  two  months. 

FRACTURE    OF   THE  COLLAR  BONE. 

The  IrecturQ  generally  takes  place  about  the  middle  of  the  bone 
and  is  easily  detected,  because  we  can  feel  the  bone  along  its  whole 
length.  The  weight  of  the  shoulder  and  arm  makes  the  outward 
portion  of  the  broken  bone  fall  downwards  and  forwards  along  with 
the  arm  ;  and  thus  causes  the  shoulders  to  seem  narrower,  while  the 
piece  which  is  attached  to  the  breast  bone  appears  raised  without 
roally  being  so.  To  place  the  broken  ends  of  the  collar  bone  in  ooo- 
tact,  both  shoulders  must  bo  pulled  strongly  backwards,  and  kept  in 
that  position,  by  turning  an  appropriate  bandage  round  the  shoulders. 
The  arm  being  now  placed  across  the  chest,  with  the  fingers  pointing 
to  the  top  of  the  opposite  shoulder,  is  to  be  supported  and  fixed  in  that 
[XKiition  by  fastening  a  broad  bandage  round  the  arm  and  chest,  or  by 
rolling  a  finn  pad  made  of  soft  material  in  a  shawl  and  placing  it  in 
the  arm-pit,  which  it  should  be  largo  enough  to  fiJl.  The  shawl  is 
then  %o  be  tied  over  the  opposite  shoulder,  and  the  ends  brought  down 
and  MXHired  at  the  orm^pit  of  the  sound  side  ;  oushiona  or  pads  being 
interposed  to  prevent  the  knots  from  injuriog  the  skin.     The  arm  is 
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to  be  supported  and  fixed  as  above  directed.  No  splints  or  lotions  are 
required,  but  the  part  should  be  examined  occasionally,  and  the 
bandages  adjusted  so  as  to  keep  the  ends  of  the  bone  accurately  in 
contact. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  draw  blood,  and  to  keep  the  patient  on 
spare  diet  for  a  few  days. 

FRACTURE    OF    THE    RIBS. 

The  fracture  unites  readily,  and  the  only  danger  to  be  dreaded  is 
inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  chest,  called  the  pleura  ; 
hence  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  bleed  the  patient  freely,  if  his 
countenance  becomes  anxious,  his  pulse  quick  and  strong,  the  breath- 
ing  short  and  hurried,  with  other  symptoms  indicating  the  approach 
or  commencement  of  pleurisy.  When  one  or  more  ribs  are  fractured, 
the  patient  feels  the  broken  surfaces  grating  on  each  other  every 
time  he  attempts  to  take  in  a  full  inspiration ;  the  ribs  may  also,  in 
most  cases,  be  felt  working  backwards  and  forwards  under  the  fingers. 
This  crepitating  or  grating  movement  cannot,  however,  be  discovered 
in  every  case.  The  pain  is  sharp,  and  augmented  by  moving  the 
trunk  of  the  body,  by  coughing,  sneezing,  or  attempting  to  take  in  a 
full  breath.  All  that  is  necessary  to  be  done  for  the  cure  of  fractured 
ribs  is,  to  apply  a  broad  belt  or  bandage  round  the  chest,  to  prevent 
the  ribs  fi*om  being  alternately  raised  and  lowered  during  respiration, 
and  the  firmer  it  is  applied  the  more  relief  the  patient  experiences. 
It  is  usual  to  pass  a  split  cloth  over  the  shoulders,  which  is  to  be 
fastened  to  the  circular  bandage,  to  prevent  its  being  displaced.  In 
general  it  is  proper  to  draw  blood  from  the  patient  soon  after  the 
accident,  and  to  confine  him  to  low  diet  for  a  few  days. 

FRACTURE  OF  THE  ARM-BONE. 

The  fracture  is  sometimes  oblique,  but  more  commonly  transverse ; 
there  is  generally  considerable  displacement  of  the  broken  ends  of 
the  bone,  and  more  or  less  shortening  of  the  limb  ;  the  latter  is  sure 
to  occur  if  the  fracture  be  oblique ;  the  arm  hangs  useless  by  the 
side,  and  the  slightest  movement  of  the  limb  causes  the  broken  ends 
of  the  bone  to  grate  against  each  other  {crepitation) ;  in  fact,  there 
can  be  no  mistake  about  the  nature  of  the  accident.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  setting  this  fracture.  The  operator  grasps  the  elbow 
with  one  hand,  and  gently  extends  the  arm,  whUe  with  the  other  he 
straightens  the  limb,  and  replaces  the  bones.  To  secure  the  firao- 
tared  parts  in  their  situation,  a  splint  of  strong  pasteboard  is  to  be 
placed  along  the  outside  of  the  arm,  from  the  top  of  the  shoulder  to 
tt  little  way  beyond  the  point  of  the  elbow ;  and  another  splint  of  the 
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same  descriptioa  is  to  he  applied  from  the  arm-pit  to  the  elbow  oa 
th«  inside.  The  eplJDts  should  be  steeped  in  hot  water,  and  padded 
witil  some  soft  eubatanco,  to  prevent  them  from  galling  the  skin. 
"  The  conjoined  breadth  of  the  splints,"  says  Mr.  Liston,  "  should  be 
sufficient  to  embrace  the  limb  almost  entirely;  some  space  being 
Iftft,  so  that  when  the  swelling  subsides  they  may  neither  meet,  and 
oonseqoently  lie  loose,  nor  overlap  each  other.  A  long  bandage  or 
roller,  is  now  to  be  applied  over  the  whole,  commencing  from  the 
6ngers,  and  extending  it  as  high  as  the  shoulder.  This  must  not, 
however,  bo  applied  so  tight  as  to  interrupt  the  cireulation  of  the 
blood  in  the  limb.  A  wooden  splint  should  be  placed  on  the  outside, 
and  another  bandage  applied  ;  tliis,  however,  is  only  ta  bo  retained 
QQtU  the  pasteboard  splints  dry,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  case  for  the 
turn.  The  elbow  should  be  bent  at  a  right  angle,  and  the  whole  of 
tbe  fore-arm  properly  supported  in  a  sling.  If  pasteboard  cannot  be 
obtained,  wooden  splinls  may  be  substituted;  On  the  seventh  or 
eighth  day,  if  the  bandages  have  slackened  from  the  subsidence  of 
the  swelling,  the  bandages  must  be  removed,  and  one  of  the  splints 
raised,  to  a.«oertain  that  there  is  no  shortening  of  the  limb,  nor  any 
dtaplacement  of  the  bones,  and  again  carefully  applied  as  before.  If 
any  deformity  be  observed  it  may  easily  be  remedied,  for  the  bones 
do  not  begin  to  unite  before  the  seventh  day  from  the  date  of  the 
accident.  In  ordinary  oases  the  bone  will  be  firmly  united  in  about 
a  month ;  but  the  arm  should  not  be  used  with  much  freedom  before 
the  expiration  of  six  or  seven  weeks. 

PRACTURES  OF  THE  DONES  OF  THE  FORE-ARM. 

Of  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm,  the  one  called  the  radius,  is  more 
oxposed  to  fractures  than  the  other,  called  the  ulna.  Fracture  of 
the  roiiius  is  an  accident  of  frequent  occurrence.  There  is  very  little 
distortion  unless  the  fracture  takes  place  close  to  the  wrist,  and  then 
there  is  considerable  deformity.  Whether  the  bono  be  broken  high 
up  towards  the  bend  of  the  arm,  or  down  near  the  wrist,  the  firacture 
may  be  easily  ascertained  by  tracing  the  bone  with  the  fingers.  In 
all  oases  the  patient  experiences  difficulty  and  pain  in  attempting 
to  turn  the  arm  round;  and  if  we  grasp  the  limb  above  and  below 
the  part  where  the  pain  is  ohielly  felt,  and  endeavor  to  move  the 
hand  in  different  directions,  a  grating  noise  will  be  heard,  wliile  a 
sensation  is  experienced  by  the  patient  in  consequence  of  the  motion, 
which  convinces  him  of  the  nature  of  the  aooident. 

"Wlien  the  radius  is  fractured,  the  ulna,  or  inner  bone,  serves  as 
a  splint  on  one  side,  while  it  etloctually  prevents  shortening  of  the 
arm,  and  therefore  renders  extension  unnecessary  in  setting  the  frac* 
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ture.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  placing  the  ends  of  the  bone  in 
apposition,  and  retaining  them  in  their  situation.  A  pasteboard 
splint,  which  has  been  softened  in  hot  water,  is  to  be  placed  upon 
the  outside  of  the  arm,  from  a  little  above  the  elbow,  to  the  tips  of 
the  fingers,  soft  pads  being  interposed  between  it  and  the  arm.  A 
similar  splint  is  to  be  applied  on  the  inside,  from  the  bend  of  the  arm 
io  the  end  of  the  palm  of  the  hand.  A  long  bandetge  is  then  to  \)e 
applied,  to  retain  the  splints  in  their  places.  The  arm  is  to  be 
placed  in  a  sling,  the  palm  of  the  hand  being  turned  towards  the 
breast.  The  patient  must  take  care  to  keep  the  hand  in  this  posi- 
tion, and  the  wrist  steady  ;  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  turn  the 
palm  up  or  down,  because  nothing  tends  more  to  displace  the  bones. 

The  ulna,  or  inner  bone  of  the  fore-arm,  is  not  so  often  fractured 
as  the  radius ;  but  is  as  easily  set,  and  is  kept  in  its  place  by  means 
of  two  splints,  with  a  bandage,  as  above  directed. 

Both  the  bones  of  the  arm  are  sometimes  broken  ;  in  this  case  the 
patient  is  unable  to  move  the  hand ;  there  is  much  deformity  and 
shortening  of  the  limb,  and  considerable  swelling  soon  follows  the 
accident.  In  setting  the  bones,  it  is  necessary  to  extend  the  arm 
until  it  is  of  the  proper  length,  the  ends  of  the  bones  are  then  to  be 
placed  in  contact,  and  two  splints,  with  a  bandage,  applied  as  already 
directed.  It  is  advisable  to  apply  a  wooden  splint  on  the  outside  of 
the  fore-arm,  until  the  pasteboard  splints  are  sufficiently  dry  and 
firm ;  it  is  then  to  be  taken  away.  When  the  patient  is  thin,  it  is 
customary  to  place  a  compress  of  soft  linen  or  lint  between  the 
bones,  both  before  and  behind,  to  prevent  them  from  approaching 
each  other,  and  growing  together.  When  pasteboard  is  not  at  hand, 
wooden  splints  may  be  employed,  but  the  former  is  always  preferable, 
because  it  readily  takes  the  shape  of  the  limb,  and,  when  dry,  forms 
for  it  a  sort  of  firm  mould  or  case. 

FRACTURE    OF    THE    FINGERS. 

When  a  finger  is  fractured,  the  injury  is  easily  recognized.  The 
treatment  consists  in  applying  on  the  front  of  the  finger  a  narrow 
wooden  splint,  padded  vnth  tow  or  lint,  which  is  to  be  supported  by 
a  suitable  bandage. 


DISLOCATIONS. 

In  consequence  of  an  accident,  or  some  violence,  a  bone  is  occasionally 
dislodged  from  its  natural  situation,  or,  perhaps,  removed  out  of  its 
socket,  whereby  its  proper  functions  are  greatly  impeded  or  obstructed^ 
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and,  as  such  occunences  frequently  take  place  at  a  considerable 
distaooe  from  any  surgical  assistance,  it  appears  proper  to  point  out 
m  few  of  the  most  common  oases  of  this  kind,  with  the  method  of 
restoring  t)iem,  through  the  medium  of  other  persons  possessed  of  a 
mechanical  turn. 

The  dislocation  of  a  bone  is  usually  ascertained  with  ease,  from 
its  being  attended  with  a  swelling  or  degree  of  protuberance  on  one 
aide,  and  a  corresponding  hollow  on  the  other,  which  are  particularly 
apparent  on  making  a  comparison  between  the  member  that  has  been 
injured  and  its  fellow  ;  by  tension  and  pain,  and  by  inflammation  and 
febrile  symptoms  being  present. 

The  usual  causes  of  dislocations  are,  any  sort  of  external  violence 
suddenly  and  forcibly  applied,  as  in  falling,  leaping,rfwiats,  blows,  Sco. 

A  recent  dislocation  may  froquently  be  reduced  with  great  ease 
by  extending  the  limb,  and  using  such  a  degree  of  force,  in  a  gradual 
mamier,  either  by  the  hands,  or  a  towel  tied  round  it,  as  will  be 
requisite  to  overcome  the  power  and  resistance  of  the  muscles,  If, 
with  the  dislocation,  there  be  a  fracture  of  a  part  of  the  bone,  the 
difBonlty  of  reduction  will  be  much  iucreasod,  as  well  as  the  cure 
protracU'd.  Moreover,  when  the  reduction  of  a  dislocated  part  has 
been  long  delayed,  such  as  to  the  distance  of  some  weeks,  there  will 
be  but  little  prospect  of  being  able  to  replace  it,  so  that  the  patient 
htII  have  a  stiff  joint,  and,  if  the  injury  is  in  the  lower  extremity, 
will  be  rendered  lame  through  life. 

Treatment. — When  the  bone  has  been  displaced  for  some  time, 
and  swelling  and  inflammation  occupy  the  joint,  it  wdl  be  necessary 
to  bleed  the  patient,  and,  after  well  fomenting  the  part  with  flannel 
oloths,  wrung  out  in  warm  water,  to  apply  soft  poultices  composed 
of  oat-meal,  oil,  and  vinegar,  for  a  time,  before  we  make  any  attempt 
to  reduce  it,  which  should  never  be  done  till  the  tension  and  inflam- 
mation have  subsided. 

After  the  reduction  has  been  effected  in  the  manner  before  men- 
tioned, all  that  will  then  be  necessary  is  to  apply  one  or  two  folds  of 
linen  cloth,  wetted  in  vinegar  or  camphorated  spirits,  to  the  pari;,  and 
keep  it  perfectly  still  and  quiet,  with  the  muscles  in  a  state  of 
relaxation.  If  it  be  the  shoulder,  arm,  or  elbow,  the  arm  should  ba 
kept  in  a  sling,  fastened  round  the  neck.  If  the  lower  estremity,  it 
should  be  raised  on  a  chair,  or  sofa,  as  high  as  that  on  which  the 
patient  sits.  When  a  dblocation  and  fracture  exist  tc^thor,  the 
healing  of  the  fracture  might  first  take  place,  previous  to  any  attempt 
being  made  to  reduce  the  laxation.* 


TtiBt  is,  tba  licslocaliuD  ur  diajcNDting  of  the  limb. — Eu. 
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DISLOCATION    OF    THE    SHOULDER. 

The  head  of  the  upper  bone  of  the  arm  may,  and  does  slip  out  in 
different  directions,  in  consequence  of  a  fall,  and  other  violences.  It 
seldom  takes  place  upwards,  however,  but  most  commonly  down- 
wards, in  which  case,  a  hollow  place  is  found  in  the  upper  part  of  it, 
easily  perceived  by  pressing  the  finger  on  it.  The  head  of  the  bone 
may  also  be  felt  in  the  arm-pit,  and  the  patient  cannot  move  the 
liml)  without  experiencing  severe  pain. 

In  such  a  case,  there  is  a  eonsiderable  difference  in  the  length  of 
the  arm  which  has  not  been  injured,  when  compared  with  the  one 
which  is  dislocated,  and,  when  it  remains  long  in  this  state  unas- 
sisted, a  swelliqg  and  impaired  sensibility  of  the  limb  ensue. 
Moreover,  there  is  an  inability  to  move  the  arm,  and  every  attempt 
to  do  so  is  attended  with  considerable  pain. 

When  the  bone  has  been  recently  dislocated,  and  no  tension  and 
infiammation  have  come  on,  it  may,  in  general,  be  readily  reduced 
by  employing  a  moderate  force ;  but  when  it  has  remained  out  of  its 
socket  for  a  considerable  time,  the  operation  of  reduction  will  prove 
both  painful  and  difficult. 

Treatment, — ^When  a  dislocation  of  the  shoulder  is  accompanied 
with  swelling  and  inflammation,  the  reducing  it  should  be  suspended 
until  these  have  in  a  great  degree  subsided.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
patient  should  be  promptly  bled,  his  bowels  freely  emptied  by  some 
oooling  purgative,  and  a  low  regimen  be  enjoined.  The  limb  is  to 
be  kept  perfectly  at  rest,  and  the  part  moistened  with  vinegar  and 
water,  by  linen  cloths  wrung  out  therein. 

As  soon  as  the  swelling  and  inflammation  have  subsided,  the 
following  course  should  be  adopted.  The  patient  is  to  be  placed 
upon  a  low  stool,  an  assistant  is  then  to  hold  the  body  very  firmly, 
so  that  it  cannot  give  way  on  exerting  the  necessary  force,  whilst 
another  person  lays  hold  of  the  arm  a  little  above  the  elbow,  and 
gradually  extends  it,  increasing  the  force  as  may  be  requisite.  The 
operator  then  is  to  put  a  napkin  under  the  patient's  arm,  causing  it 
to  be  tied  behind  his  own  neck,  and  by  this  he  is  gradually  to  raise 
the  head  of  the  bone,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  a  considerable  exten- 
sion and  resistance  are  effected  by  the  assistants,  and  with  his  hands 
directs  it  into  its  right  place,  on  which  a  slight  crack  or  noise  is 
usually  heard.  After  the  reduction  the  parts  may  be  rubbed  with 
camphorated  liniment  made  gently  warm,  and  the  arm  be  kept  very 
still  by  putting  it  into  a  sling. 

Should  pain,  swelling,  or  inflammation  succeed  the  reduction  of 
the  bone,  they  are  to  be  relieved  by  topical  bleeding  with  leechesi 


laxative  medicines,  and  a  cooling  regimen.  If  the  limb  remains  in 
o  wuok  state  for  any  length  of  time  in  conseqoenoe  of  tlie  injnry, 
pouring  cold  water  from  a  tea-kettle,  or  pumping  on  it,  may  bo 
likely  to  strengthen  it. 


DISLOCATIOS   OF   THE    EI.BOW, 


The  bones  of  the  fore-arm  may  be  dislocated  in  various  directions, 
the  injury  may  readily  be  discovered  by  the  patient's  inability 
to  bend  the  limb,  together  with  its  stiffness,  and  a  protuberance 
being  observed  on  that  side  of  the  arm  towards  which  the  bone  is 
pashe4,  although  this  is  occasionally  obscured  by  a  degree  of  swell- 
ing and  inHammatioD. 

To  reduce  a  dislocation  at  the  elbow,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have 
the  assistance  of  two  persons,  one  of  whom  must  hold  the  arm  above, 
and  the  other  below  the  joint ;  an  extension  is  then  to  be  made  by 
one  of  tliem  in  a  gradual  manner,  till  the  operator  is  enabled  to 
return  the  bones  into  their  proper  place,  after  which  the  arm  is  to  be 
bent,  and  kept  suspended  in  a  sling  for  a  considerable  time,  tlie 
injured  part  being  for  a  few  days  frequently  wetted  with  equal  parts 
of  vinegar  and  oatnphorated  spirits. 

Dislocations  of  the  WTists,  fingers,  &o,,  are  to  bo  reduced  much 
in  the  sumo  manner  as  those  of  the  elbow,  viz,  by  making  a  proper 
I'xtension,  and  guiding  the  bones  luto  their  natural  situation  with 
the  operator's  fingers. 


*   OF    THE   THlOn-BOKE. 

The  head  of  the  thigh-bone  may  be  dislocated  in  almost  any 
direction,  but  in  general  it  takes  place  inward  and  downward.  In 
Ihi.s  cose  the  knee  and  foot  are  turned  outwards,  and  the  leg  is 
longer  than  the  other.  But  when  it  is  displaced  backward,  it  is 
usually  pushed  upwards  at  the  same  time,  by  wliich  the  limb  is 
shortened,  the  foot  turned  inward,  and  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone 
may  be  felt  on  examination. 

To  replace  this  bone  when  it  is  dislocated  forward  and  down- 
ward, the  patient  must  be  laid  on  his  back,  and  either  be  held  by 
proper  assistants  or  fastened  by  bandages.  A  strong  extension  ia 
then  to  be  made  by  other  persons  through  the  means  of  a  sling 
fixed  on  the  thigh  a  little  above  the  knee,  and  during  this  period 
the  head  of  the  bone  is  to  be  pushed  outward  by  the  operator,  till  it 
slips  into  its  socket.  Ifthedislocntinn  be  outward,  the  patient  must 
be  laid  on  his  face,  and  while  the  assistants  are  making  due  exten- 
sion, the  operator  is  to  push  the  iii.-:id  of  the  bone  inward  imtil  it  is 
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replaced,  to  succeed  in  which  effectaally,  a  proper  co-operation  of 
the  assistants  in  raising  the  bone  must  be  attended  to. 

Dislocations  of  the  knees,  ancles,  and  toes,  are  to  be  reduced  by 
making  a  due  extension  in  opposite  directions,  through  the  medium 
of  assistants,  while  the  operator  replaces  the  bones  in  their  right 
situation.  Where  tension  and  inflammation  prevail,  active  means 
by  both  general  and  topical  bleeding,  freely  evacuating  the  boweb 
by  purgatives,  and  confining  the  patient  to  a  spare  regimen,  must  be 
resorted  to,  not  only  in  dislocations  of  the  thigh-bone,  but  likewise 
in  those  of  the  minor  ones. 

In  very  robust  persons,  the  force  of  the  muscles  sometimes  resists 
every  effort  to  reduce  a  disjointed  limb,  in  which  case  it  may  be  well 
to  excite  some  degree  of  languor  and  debility,  either  by  putting  the 
patient  into  a  warm  bdth,  or  giving  him  a  grain  or  two  of  tartarized 
antimony,  the  operator  taking  the  advantage  of  the  effect  produced 
thereby  previous  to  the  act  of  vomiting,  for  reducing  the  dislocated 
bone. 

DISLOCATION   OF   THE    JAW-BONE. 

To  reduce  a  dislocation  of  the  jaw-bone,  the  person  is  to  be 
placed  on  a  low  stool,  and  his  head  being  firmly  held  by  an  assistant, 
the  operator  is  then  to  thrust  his  two  thumbs,  covered  with  linen 
cloths  that  they  may  not  slip,  as  far  into  the  mouth  as  he  can,  while 
his  fingers  are  applied  externally  to  the  jaw.  After  he  has  got  a 
firm  hold  of  this,  he  is  to  press  it  strongly  downward  and  backward, 
by  which  means  the  protruded  ends  of  the  jaw-bone  may  be  easily 
restored  to  their  proper  cavities  or  sockets.  The  jaw  is  afterward 
to  be  kept  still  for  some  time,  the  patient  avoiding  mastication,  par- 
ticularly of  any  hard  substance,  till  the  parts  have  acquired  tiieir 
former  tone. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  NECK. 

When  the  neck  is  completely  dislocated,  speedy  death  ensues  if 
it  is  not  instantly  replaced,  owing  to  the  pressure  made  by  the  parts 
on  the  spinal  marrow.  .  If  it  be  only  partially  displaced,  the  life  of 
the  patient  may  be  preserved,  if  the  reduction  be  promptly  made. 

When  only  partial  dislocation  of  the  neck  has  taken  place,  the 
chin  appears  fixed  to  the  patient's  breast,  which  prevents  his  speak- 
ing, swallowing,  or  at  all  moving  the  parts ;  his  face  is  generally 
turned  towards  one  side,  his  countenance  appears  bloated,  and  his 
neck  swells.     Moreover  he  is  deprived  of  sensibility. 

The  patient  must  be  turned  immediately  on  his  back,  and  the 
operator  place  himself  immediately  behind  him,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
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lay  hold  of  his  head  with  both  his  hands,  whilst  a  proper  rosistanoe 
is  made  by  fixing  his  knees  against  the  shoulders  of  the  patient. 
The  head  is  then  to  be  pulled  with  some  force,  which  is  to  be  gradu- 
ally increased,  the  head  being  moved  at  the  time  from  side  to  side 
UDtil  the  joint  la  replaced,  and  this  may  be  known  by  the  snapping 
of  the  bone  when  passing  into  its  socket,  as  well  as  from  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  patient  being  in  some  measure  rest^ired,  and  his  begin- 
ning to  breathe. 

Afl^r  the  dislocation  has  been  reduced,  the  head  slionld  be 
secured  in  its  place  by  a  proper  bandage,  the  part*  be  well  bathed 
with  camphorated  spirits,  the  patient  bled  and  put  to  bed,  and  the 
bowels  freely  purged.  Until  the  tone  of  the  injured  part  is  properly 
restored,  quietness  will  be  necessary,  and  for  a  due  length  of  time  a 
spare  diet  will  be  advisable, 

K Ruptures  are  common  to  both  sexes,  altliough  from  the  peculiar 
icture  of  the  parts  where  they  most  usually  occur,  they  are  far 
more  frequent  in  males ;  and  are  occasioned  by  a  variety  of  causes 
i^ich  tend  to  overcome  that  nice  balance  of  forces,  which  exists  in 
every  individual,  between  the  intestines  them.-felves  and  the  surround- 
ing muscles  which  contain  them ;  the  first,  by  their  elasticity, 
tending  to  escape  outwards;  the  second,  by  their  contractile  struc- 
ture exerting  an  uniform  compression,  and  opposing  their  displace- 
ment. There  are,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  oorrespfthding  to 
the  bend  of  the  thigh,  certain  openings,  by  which  vessels,  &c.,  pass 
out ;  and  it  is  through  these  openings  that  a  bowel  is  protruded, 
when,  by  any  sadden  exertion,  the  whole  mass  are  forcibly  pressed 
downwards.  Among  the  most  common  causes,  are  violent  horse 
exercise,  or  violent  exertion  of  any  other  kind,  more  particularly 
when  th©  body  is  tightly  girt  by  stays,  belts,  high  trowsers,  &c. 
The  causes  which  predispose  to  this  accident,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
peculiar  state  of  the  individual  most  favorable  to  its  occurrence,  is  a 
laxity  of  fibre,  from  constitutional  weakness,  or  from  a  previous  dila- 
tation or  extension  of  the  walls  of  the  body  from  dropsy  or  child- 
bearing. 

This  complaint  may  exist  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  and 
cause  no  inconvenience  to  the  patient,  nor  in  any  way  affect  his 
health ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  should  he  neglect  the  n.ie  of  the 
truss,  or  abandon  it  too  early,  under  the  impression  that  he  is  cured. 
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and  that  he  has  no  relapse  of  the  aecident  to  apprehend,  he  is  but 
too  frequently  lulling  himself  into  a  fatal  error  ;  for  the  parts,  from 
a  slight  cause,  will  again  suddenly  protrude,  and  often  become  diffi- 
cult of  reduction,  or  sometimes  even  incapable  of  being  replaced. 
This  latter  state  is  what  is  generally  termed  strangulated  rupture,* 
and  oftentimes  requires  a  surgical  operation ;  for  it  is,  in  certain  cases, 
so  dangerous,  that  without  this,  the  patient's  life  must  infallibly  be 
lost. 

Now,  the  use  of  the  truss,  be  it  clearly  understood  by  every  one, 
is  to  press  upon  the  opening,  and  supply  an  artificial  strength  to  the 
surrounding  fibres,  whose  power  of  resistance  has  been  overcome  by 
the  violence  already  spoken  of.  It  is  quite  evident^  therefore^  thai 
the  first  thing  to  he  done,  lahen  a  rupture  has  been  distinctly  recog- 
nized, is  to  return  the  protruded  parts  into  their  natural  place,  and 
maintain  them  by  an  accurate  and  well  regulated  pressure  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time.  No  delay  should  ever  be  indulged  in, 
whether  the  rupture  be  altogether  new,  or  one  which  has  been  already 
long  existing  ;  for  strangulation  occurs  so  suddenly,  that  frequently, 
before  a  surgeon  can  be  procured,  or  employ  the  means  of  his  art, 
the  danger  has  become  insurmountable. 

How,  then,  is  a  rupture  to  be  recognized  ? — There  is  to  be  per- 
ceived, in  the  parts  in  which  rupture  usually  takes  place,  a  swelling, 
sometimes  tense  or  elastic,  at  others  soft  and  compressible,  without 
any  discoloration  of  the  skin.  The  causes  of  the  accident  should  be 
considered,  and  will  probably  reveal  at  once  the  fact.  However,  the 
more  certain  signs  are,  a  variation  in  the  size  of  the  swelling  from 
the  position  of  the  individual ;  being  smaller  while  he  is  lying  down, 
and  larger  when  he  is  standing  upright  and  holds  in  his  breath  ;  a 
disappearance,  or  at  least  considerable  diminution,  when  pressure  is 
exercised  upon  it,  and  a  return  to  its  former  dimensions  when  that 
pressure  is  removed.  The  swelling  is  usually  larger  and  more  tense 
when  the  patient  coughs,  or  after  he  has  taken  a  full  meal  ;  but  is, 
on  the  contrary,  smaller  and  softer  in  the  morning  before  he  has 
broken  his  fast.  He  is  often  troubled  with  colic,  vomiting,  and  con- 
stipation. 

When  the  rupture  is  easily  reducible,  it  is  sufficient  to  place  the 
individual  in  a  convenient  position,  and  exert  a  gentle  compression 
upon  the   swelling  from  below  upwards,  and  a  peculiar  gurgling 

♦The  bowel  being  protruded  through  the  membrane  enclosing  Uie  intestii^ea,  is 
sometimes  graced,  or  choked  by  the  muscular  contraction  of  the  membrane.  Hence  the 
word  strangulated,  as  applied  to  this  cas&  The  reader  upon  a  moment's  reflection  will 
perceive,  that  in  such  a  case,  if  severe,  no  passage  can  be  allowed  to  the  contents  of  the 
intestines.  Hence  the  necessity  of  the  knife  to  enlarge  the  aperture  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane, by  wliich  means  the  intestine  may  be  replaced,  and  its  natural  function  restored.-£D. 
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noise  will  at  onoe  announce  that  tho  protruded  bowel  is  ret^tored  to 
ita  proper  place.  But  when,  on  the  contrary,  the  rupture  is  stran- 
gulated, {which  ia  known  by  the  groat  hardness  and  pain  under 
pre^ure,  or  from  coughing,  sneezing,  or  any  other  agitation  of  the 
body;  by  the  absolute  constipation;  the  continuanoa  of  vomiting; 
and  tho  general  symptoms  of  fever,}  something  more  is  required  than 
a  mere  attempt  at  pushing  up  the  intestine.  The  warm  bath  should 
be  first  employed.  If  this  fail,  bloodletting  must  be  resorted  to, 
which  had  better  be  practised  while  tho  patient  is  in  the  bath.  It  ia 
hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that,  in  all  such  oases  of  danger,  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  procuring  the  aid  of  a  surgeon ;  but  such  is 
the  danger  of  a  strangulated  rupturo  or  hernia  attended  with  tho 
symptoms  last  described,  that  it  is  highly  advisable,  when  a  consider- 
able delay  would  take  place  before  his  arrival,  to  employ  the  means 
first  pointed  out,  which  are  not  only  the  best,  but  by  far  the  most 
secure  in  the  hands  of  others  than  regularly  educated  practitioners. 

The  position  of  the  patient  at  the  time  of  effecting  the  restoration 
of  the  intestine  is  of  the  highest  consequence.  He  should  repose  on 
his  back,  his  head  and  shoulders  raised  with  pillows,  his  body  bent, 
to  put  the  muscles  of  the  belly  into  perfect  relaxation,  by  the  knees 
being  brought  upwards.  The  person  who  officiates  should  then  take 
hold  of  the  neck  of  the  swelling  (for  it  is  of  the  form  of  a  poar  the 
thick  end  downwards)  with  the  left  hand,  while  with  the  right  he 
grasps  the  larger  portion,  and  gently  pushes  the  protruded  parts 
upwards,  which  the  left  hand  is  intended  to  direct  through  the 
opening.  This  should  bo  done  very  gradually,  and  patiently,  and 
always  in  the  direction  in  which  the  parts  have  protruded.  It  will 
sometimes  require  to  bo  persisted  in  for  a  considerable  time,  {per- 
haps for  an  hoar,)  before  all  hope  of  reduction  can  be  fairly  given  up. 
If  violence  be  employed  the  greatest  danger  is  liable  to  ensue  ;  mor- 
tification being  almost  sure  to  follow. 

While  the  patient  is  in  the  warm  bath,  and  before  the  reduction 
is  attempted  by  tho  hand,  he  should  bo  placed  as  directed  for  the 
latter  attempt,  and  not  uufrequently  the  parts  return  of  themselves. 

When  bleeding  and  the  warm  liath  have  been  employed  without 
avail,  tho  end  has  been  attained  by  dashing  cold  water  over  the 
parts,     fiat  this  should  only  bo  done  as  a  last  resource. 


braise  is  of  little  consoquenoo,  and  requires  no  particular 
attention ;  but  when  severe,  it  demands  proper  treatment.     A  sever© 
15 
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bruise  is  followed  by  swelling  and  discoloration  of  the  injurMl  partSi 
as  is  exemplified  when  a  blow  is  received  on  the  eye,  which  causes 
what  is  commonly  called  a  black  eye.  The  extensive  discoloration 
which,  in  many  cases,  arises  from  a  bruise,  alarms  some  patients ; 
this  is,  however,  a  favorable  sign.  Danger  arises  in  consequence  of 
blood  escaping  from  the  vessels  in  particular  situations,  and  not  from 
the  quantity  discharged.  Hence,  a  small  quantity  effused  into  the 
brain,  in  consequence  of  a  blow  on  the  head,  or  into  the  chest  or  belly, 
from  a  similar  cause,  will  endanger  life,  and  probably  cause  death ; 
while  a  large  quantity  thrown  loose  under  the  skin,  causing;  extensive 
discoloration,  may  be  rapidly  absorbed  without  much  inconvenience 
to  the  patient.  A  severe  blow  received  on  a  large  joint  always 
produces  serious  consequences  ;  and  a  blow  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
belly  may  burst  the  bladder,  if  it  happen  to  be  distended  with  urine 
at  the  time,  and  cause  death. 

The  effusion  of  blood  under  the  skin  is  not  the  only  effect  of  a 
bruise.  The  muscles,  and  other  soft  parts,  are  generally  injured,  and 
remain  in  a  weak  and  painful  state  during  a  longer  or  shorter  time, 
according  to  the  severity  of  the  injury ;  or  they  may  be  so  destroyed 
as  to  deprive  them  of  life.  In  this  case  sloughing^  as  it  is  called,  or 
the  separation  of  the  dead  parts  from  the  living,  must  take  place. 

Treatment, — The  first  thing  to  be  attended  to  in  treating  a  bruise 
is  to  prevent  inflammation.  Cold  lotions  should  be  constantly  applied 
to  the  parts.  The  sooner  they  are  employed  the  better.  When 
resorted  to  early,  they  are  not  only  useful  in  keeping  off  and  sub- 
duing inflammation,  but  tend  also  to  prevent  the  further  effusion  of 
blood  from  the  lacerated  vessels.  The  best  lotions  are  those  in 
common  use,  namely,  Q-oulard  water  and  vinegar,  or  spirits  and 
water.  When  the  bruise  is  slight,  and  the  injured  parts  kept  at 
rest,  no  other  treatment  than  this  will  be  required.  But  if  inflam- 
mation comes  on  in  consequence  of  a  severe  bruise,  leeches  ought  to 
be  repeatedly  applied,  low  diet  strictly  adhered  to,  and  the  bowels 
freely  opened  by  occasional  doses  of  cooling  purgatives.  Quiet  is 
necessary.  The  inflammation  which  arises  from  a  bruise  seldom 
terminates  in  suppuration ;  but,  if  the  formation  of  matter  appears 
inevitable,  the  cold  lotions  should  be  discontinued,  and  warm  poul- 
tices applied. 

If  the  above  means  have  had  the  effect  of  preventing  or  subduing 
.  inflammation,  apply  friction  with  opodeldoc,  the  compound  camphor 
liniment,  or  sal-ammoniac,  half  an  ounce,  vinegar  and  spirits,  of 
each  twelve  ounces,  mixed. 

The  pouring  of  cold  water  from  a  height  on  the  bruised  partSy 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  is  one  of  the  best  remedies  that  can  be 
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09ed.  Pressare  by  the  application  of  a  bandage  rolled  round  the 
parts  is  also  an  excellent  treatment.  It  ought  to  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  the  employing  of  these  stimulating  applications,  before  the 
if^amtnation  is  entirely  subsided,  would  be  highly  improper.  A 
common,  though  a  decidedly  wrong  practice,  ia  to  apply  leeches  when 
there  is  no  inflammation  prese.nt,  under  the  mititaken  idea  that  they 
abstract  the  effused  blood  ;  but,  instead  of  doing  any  good  in  this 
stat«  of  the  parts,  they  would  only  tend  to  increase  the  weakness  of 
the  akin  whioh  the  injury  has  caused,  or  their  bites  might  give  rise 
to  extensive  inflammation. 


mftv 


BURNS  AND  SCALDS. 

Bums  are  usually  divided  into  four  varieties  or  degrees. 

In  the  first  degree  there  is  redness,  slight  swelling,  heat  and  acute 
pain  of  the  part.  These  symptoms  continue  a  few  hours,  or  perhaps 
two  or  three  days ;  in  the  latter  case  the  injury  terminates  in  a  peeling 
off  of  the  scarf-skin. 

In  the  second  degree,  there  are  in  addition  to  the  symptoms  of  the 
first,  vesicles  (or  bladders)  filled  with  a  transparent  fluid  of  a  pale 
yellowish  color ;  this  fluid  (or  serum)  lies  between  the  true  skin  and 
ttiethin  scarf-skin  (or  cuticle). 

In  the  third  degree,  the  life  of  the  (true)  skin  is  destroyed,  and 
the  burned  part  presents  a  moist  and  soft  surface  of  a  yellowish  or 
brown  color,  with  or  without  vesicles,  containing  fluid  of  a  dirty  brown 
or  of  a  bloody  and  turbid  appearance ;  or  it  may  be  dry,  black,  and 
charred. 

In  the  fourth  degree,  the  injury  extends  deeper  than  the  skin,  the 
fat  and  muscles  are  more  or  less  destroyed,  and  the  tendons,  ligaments, 
and  other  parts,  even  as  far  as  the  bone,  may  subsequently  inflame 
Bod  mortify. 

When  parts  are  burned  deeply,  so  as  to  destroy  their  vitality,  the 
is  less  severe  than  when  the  surface  of  the  skin  only  is  injured. 

When  a  groat  extent  of  surface  is  burned,  the  intensity  of  the  pain 
ay  cause  death  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 

After  a  burn  of  the  worst  description,  the  patient  complains  of 
being  cold,  his  pulse  is  weak  and  almost  imperceptible,  and  shivering 
usually  comes  on.  If  there  be  also  great  pain,  he  soon  falls  into  a 
state  of  stupor  or  insensibility,  which,  if  reaction  do  not  take  place, 
continues  until  death.  This  state  of  insensibility  to  pain  seems  wisely 
ined  to  prevent  the  extreme  suffering  which  would  otherwise  be 
of  the  unfortunate  patient. 
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Treatment,  It  becomes  every  one  to  know  how  to  act  in  case  of 
such  accidents,  because  bums  are  inflicted  suddenly,  medical  men 
are  not  always  at  hand,  and  yet  it  is  necess^iry  to  do  something  imrae* 
diately,  to  relieve  the  acute  pain  which  follows  these  injuries.  ^ 

The  want  of  presence  of  mind  at  the  time  of  the  accident  often 
renders  bums  more  severe  than  they  otherwise  would  be.  How  fre- 
quently does  it  happen  that  females,  when  their  dresses  catch  fire, 
instead  of  taking  the  most  prompt  means  of  extinguishing  the  flameSy 
generally  increase  them,  by  running  about  screaming  for  assistancoi 
when  they  ought  to  lie  down  on  the  floor  and  roll  over  and  over  on 
the  carpet.  The  erect  position  of  course  allows  the  flames  to  spread 
and  rise  rapidly  to  the  head  and  neck,  parts  where  the  fire  is  most  to 
be  dreaded ;  whereas  the  horizontal  position,  on  the  contrary,  has  a 
considerable  effect  in  preventing  their  extending.  In  such  cases  the 
hearth-rug,  table-cover,  a  shawl,  or  any  woollen  article,  are  the  things 
to  be  used  by  any  one  who  may  happen  to  be  near,  for  the  purpose  of 
extinguishing  the  flames.  It  also  frequently  occurs  when  the  legs 
and  feet  are  scalded,  that  instead  of  cutting  the  stockings  and  removing 
them  gently,  they  are  drawn  off,  carrying  the  scarf-skin  along  with 
them ;  and  the  true  skin  being  then  exposed,  the  most  excruciating 
pain  is  produced. 

The  principle  on  which  burns  are  now  treated  is  that  of  excluding 
them  from  the  air ;  which  may  be  done  by  covering  the  burned  of 
scalded  parts  with  flour,  or  enveloping  them  with  cotton  wool.  It  is 
in  general  advisable  before  employing  the  cotton,  either  to  immerse 
the  parts  in  cold  water,  if  their  situation  will  admit  of  this  being  done, 
or  apply  to  them  pieces  of  fine  linen  dipped  in  cold  water,  or  vinegar 
and  water,  and  wetted  frequently  during  several  hours,  or  until  the 
pain  and  heat  are  removed.  But  when  the  burned  surface  is  extensive 
there  is  always  a  sensation  of  ohiUness,  which  is  generally  acoompa* 
nied  with  shiverings.  In  this  case  cold  applications  would  do  harm^ 
and  they  ought  not  to  be  employed,  even  when  the  bum  is  slight,  if 
there  be  a  tendency  to  shivering ;  nor  should  they  be  continued  if  the 
patient  be  not  relieved  by  them,  or  if  they  bring  on  shivering ;  and 
they  are  always  improper  when  the  injury  is  on  the  breast,  belly,  of 
on  any  part  of  the  trunk  of  the  body. 

When  the  legs  and  feet  are  scalded,  they  should  be  plunged  as 
soon  as  possible  into  cold  water,  and  kept  immersed  in  it  a  consider* 
able  length  of  time  before  the  stockings  are  removed.  By  this  means 
blisters  are  often  prevented. 

The  blisters,  or  vesicles,  which  frequently  make  their  appearance 
suddenly,  in  consequence  of  a  burn  or  scald,  should  be  punctnred 
with  a  needle,  and  the  fluid  allowed  to  escape.      The  burned  parts 
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are  afterwards  to  be  carefully  washed  with  tepid  water  before  apply- 
ing flour  or  cotton. 

The  cotton  employed  should  be  finely  carded,  and  then  applied 
over  the  burned  surface  in  thin  layers  one  over  another,  until  there  Ji 
a  covering  sufficiently  thick  to  exclude  the  air,  and  protect  the  parta 
from  undue  pressure.  Bandages  are  then  to  be  applied  over  the 
vrholo  of  tliia  envelope,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  moderate  and  equal  degree 
of  pressure.  In  mild  cases  this  dressing  will  be  sufficient,  and  when 
removed  in  the  coarse  of  teu  or  fourteen  days,  the  part  will  be  found 
covered  with  new  skin.  But  if  the  discharge  of  matter  be  very  pro- 
fuse, it  will  find  its  way  through  the  dressing,  the  soiled  part  of  which 
must  then  be  removed,  allowing  that  which  adheres  to  the  skin  to 
remain,  and  fresh  layers  of  cotton  applied  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible,  in  order  to  prevent  the  action  of  the  air  on  the  buraed  parts. 
The  dressing  is  to  be  renewed  in  this  manner  as  often  as  it  may  be 
found  necessary,  until  the  cure  is  completed. 

The  application  of  flour  to  burned  and  scalded  parta  is  now  pre- 
feired  in  some  of  the  London  hospitals  to  any  other  plan  of  treatment. 
This  method  is  preferable  to  the  ase  of  cotton,  inasmuch  as  the  flour 
relieves  the  pain  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  applied,  thus  rendering  the 
application  of  cold  lotions  unnecessary. 

In  cases  of  deep  bums,  treated  either  by  cotton  or  flour,  it  becomes 
DHoessary  to  remove  the  dressing  and  examine  the  parts  about  oncii 
a  week,  until  the  sloughs  have  separated,  and  the  subsequent  dis- 
charge of  matter  is  diminished.  After  the  dead  parts  have  been 
detached,  it  is  often  fonnd  difficult  to  keep  down  proud  flesh ;  in 
such  cases  pressure  over  the  dressing  by  means  of  sheet  lead,  has  an 
exoellent  effect  when  properly  graduated.  The  principal  advantage 
derived  from  cotton  or  flour  is  during  the  acute  stage,  and  therefore 
when  the  crust  or  paste  formed  In  the  manner  above  mentioned  is  de- 
tached from  the  ulcerated  surface,  the  ulcers  may  either  be  treated 
by  astringent  lotions,  pressure,  keeping  tJie  proud  flesh  under  by 
touching  it  with  lunar  caustic  or  blue  vitriol,  and  the  other  means  in 
general  use  in  such  cases  (see  Ulcers,)  or  the  flour  or  cotton  may  be 
rc-applicd  and  removed  every  six  or  eight  days  nntil  a  cure  is  cAwted. 

The  dressings  should  be  changed  quickly,  so  that  the  parts  may 
be  exposed  as  little  as  possible  to  the  air;  and  when  the  burned 
sorfaoe  is  extensive,  it  must  not  be  all  exposed  at  once. 

In  whatever  manner  bums  may  be  treated,  the  greatest  cars 
innst  be  taken  to  prevent  contractions  of  joints,  and  improper  adhe- 
sions between  the  raw  surfaces.  The  position  ought  always  to  be 
such  as  to  keep  the  skin  extended.  Hence,  when  the  front  of  the 
arm  and  fore-arm,  or  the  back  of  the  leg  and  thigh,  are  burnt,  splint3 
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are  required  to  keep  the  limbs  extended;  but  attention  must  be 
paid  not  to  allow  the  joints  to  become  stiff  by  retaining  them  too 
long  in  one  position  ;  they  ought  to  be  moved  by  an  attendant  from 
time  to  time,  in  order  to  prevent  rigidity,  otherwise  it  might  after- 
wards be  both  a  tedious  and  difficult  matter  to  restore  them  to  free- 
dom of  motion.  To  prevent  raw  surfaces  from  adhering  to  each 
other  they  must  be  kept  separated  by  placing  something  between 
them ;  for  example,  to  keep  the  fingers  from  growing  to  each  other, 
it  is  usual  either  to  place  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  between  them, 
or  to  keep  them  extended  on  a  haud-board. 

In  sUght  burns  no  internal  treatment  is  necessary,  repose  and 
low  diet  are  sufficient ;  but  in  severe  cases,  when  there  is  shivering, 
or  a  tendency  to  it,  and  the  patient  complains  of  being  cold,  and  has 
sickness  at  stomach,  a  pale  countenance  and  weak  pulse,  stimulants 
are  indicated  ;  a  little  brandy  or  wine  and  warm  water,  with  six  or 
eight  drops  of  laudanum,  are  to  be  given  occasionally ;  and  bottles 
of  hot  water,  or  hot  bricks,  are  to  be  applied  to  the  feet,  until  the 
system  recovers  from  the  sudden  shock  which  it  has  received,  and 
reaction  takes  place.  The  warm  bath  is  the  best  thing  for  restoring 
reaction  in  children. 

During  the  inflammatory  stage,  the  diet  must  be  very  sparing, 
and  confined  to  vegetables,  fruit,  and  farinaceous  substances ;  and 
barley-water,  with  thirty  or  forty  grains  of  nitre,  may  be  given  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  or  the  patient  may  drink  freely  of  soda-water, 
lemonade,  or  any  other  cooling  beverage.  Attention  should  also  be 
paid  to  the  state  of  the  bowels,  which  are  to  be  kept  moderately  open, 
without  producing  purging ;  for  this  purpose  castor-oil  is  preferable 
to  saline  medicines,  which  might  bring  on  shivering.  Blood-letting 
is  seldom  necessary,  and  can  only  be  resorted  to  with  safety  when 
the  patient  is  of  a  robust  and  plethoric  habit  of  bodyj  and  the  inflam- 
matory symptoms  are  running  high.  The  feverish  symptoms,  after 
being  absent  for  many  days,  may  return  at  the  time  when  the  eschars 
or  sloughs  are  being  detached,  and  the  same  treatment  is  then  again 
requisite. 

When  there  is  much  ulceration,  with  a  free  discharge  of  matter, 
the  patient's  strength  must  be  supported  by  light  and  nourishing 
diet,  such  as  soup,  jelly,  and  light  puddings;  and  at  dinner  a  little 
chicken  or  fish,  with  a  moderate  quantity  of  wine  or  porter,  may  be 
allowed.  In  this  stage  it  is  also  advisable  to  give  a  grain  of  quinine 
in  Port  wine  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  in  order  to  increase  the  appetite 
and  promote  digestion.* 

*  We  wish  to  turn  the  attention  of  our  readera  to  a  preparation  designed  for  injuries 
upon  the  surface  of  the  skin,  whether  hj  Tiolenoe,  bums,  or  otherwise.    It  ooDsists  simply 
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ASPHYXIA,  OR  SUSPENDED  ANIJLATION. 
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The  mouth  and  nostrils  must  bo  first  cleansed,  and  preserved 
open;  the  body  immediately  stripped  of  the  wot  clothes, 
ped  and  cleaned,  and  wrapped  in  dry  clothes  or  blankets.     All  this 
should  be  done  upon  the  spot,  if  a  convenient  place  for  receiving  the 
ly  be  not  near. 

In  carrying  the  body  (which  should  be  laid  upon  the  litter  or  cart, 
its  back),  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  head  and  shoulders 
pported.     The  same  position  should  be  observed  when  the  body 
has  arrived  at  the  house  destined  to  receive  it.     The  blankets  should 

The  following  means  should  never  be  had  recourse  to,  in  tho 

attempt  at  resuscitation,  namely ;  holding  the  body  up  by  the  heels, 

rolling  it  on  casks,  the  employment  of  frictions  with  salt  or  spirits, 

use  of  emetics,  snufT,  injections  of  the  infusion  or  smoke  of 

\(M,  the  application  of  volatile  salts,  ico.,  to  the  nostrils. 

The  proper  resusoitative  meaas  are  artificial  respiration,  applica- 

of  heat,  friction,  stimulants,  and,  under  particular  circumstances, 

bleeding. 

1.  Artificial  respiration. — When  the  proper  bellows  used  on 
occasions  are  not  at  hand,  which  are  provided  with  an  elastic 
tho  common  bellows  may  be  .substituted,  the  nozzle  being 
luoed  into  a  wine-strainer,  or  a  conical  tube  made  of  stout 
or  leather.  The  end  of  this  should  then  be  carefully  pushed 
one  of  the  nostrils  by  an  assistant,  while  a  second  assistant,  with 
hand  closes  tho  open  nostril,  and  with  tho  other  presses  baok- 
and  a  little  downwards  the  projection  of  tho  windpipe,  situated 
the  fore-part  of  the  throat,  with  the  view  of  closing  the  gullet, 
preventing  tho  entrance  of  air,  (destined  by  the  use  of  the 
ws  for  the  inflation  of  the  lungs,)  into  the  stomach,  which  would 

■olution  of  pio  cntlon  («  rMent  dwcorery)  in  etber.  Upoo  the  applkutioo  of  thin 
llie  elber  alnioat  inaUntl}'  evuporBlcs;  leaving  upon  the  BurGuw  of  the  wauiid  an 
iajpurcpptihle  ahitfUk ;  aiiawering  tlm  purpose  of  A  new  uid  inaUuituwoui  tpidfTVii$t 
lis  ikiu  ;  thus  probxiing  (lie  wouail  H^curi^l;^  from  the  aggmr&ting  influence  of  tbe 

fel  Iha  fumnunt  gun  Cotton,  kllhougli  partiallj  soluble  id  elLer,  and  fonning  a  shield 
what  we  tiATa  de«rib«l,  a  not  ik  perr«ct  prepsTmlion.  The  gun  cotton 
ba  prepared  with  particular  r«[eren«!  to  Ihi)  apeciSc  purpose,  Otherw^e  it  will 
I  depwit  upon  the  wound  reKmliling  whitewuh;  whereas  the  preparntion  wlikh 
'Wcoounctiil  Imrei.  w  we  bare  «aiJ,  a  sliield  almosi  imperceptible  to  tlie  eve. 
Tbo  article  luaj  be  oliluneJ  nt  anj  of  the  druf^iat  stores  io  New-Yurk.  belonging  lo 
Cbuke,  A  Co.— Ed. 
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mr  M  pfffptAUsi  (a%  for  imiUiiee,  tbir/agh  tfa«  rigbt  oatstnl,  tb^  kft 
fadog  c:k«i^  l^  tb«  MmfwUattf  mA  tiM;  galkt  fUittet^  by  jfKmart  of 
ibe  yrf^ttm%  foart  fA  tbf  windpipe  tiodkward^  zmaxt  tiM;  ifMse, 
hetw^ifn  wfaidb  it  &mototA»)  it  ba*  no  rxher  cfaaimei  tiiioiigli  winch 
il  etto  piMMy  ftod  imuft  of  aeotaiity  freely  enter  and  inflate  the  hmgiy 
M  in  mA'ttuaj  rmfintioiL  A»  moa  as  the  cfae<Ft  is  inflated^  the  fint 
anaistani  simiid  oease  to  work  the  bellows ;  and  the  second,  lemar. 
ing  bis  bands  from  tbe  left  nostril  and  the  prominenoe  of  the 
windpipe,  sboold  press  upcm  the  ehest  in  order  to  expel  the  air. 

Tbe  inflation  sboold  be  repeated  from  fifteen  to  twenty  times  per 
mtnote^  to  imitate  the  natural  breathing. 

This  process  sboald  be  kept  iq>,  if  animation  does  nci  letorn,  for 
fire  or  six  boars* 

Great  precaution  sboald  be  employed  in  tbe  use  of  the  bellows ; 
for  if  tbe  air  be  forcibly  injected^  the  delicate  stractore  of  tbe  resides 
of  tbe  longs  (tbe  termination  of  the  air  tobes)  will  be  torn,  and  tbe 
eonseqoeooes  prore  iataL  It  is  far  this  reason,  that  a  simpler  means 
has  be#;n  sobstitoted  fif>r  the  bellows.  It  is  more  safe,  more  simple 
in  its  ose,  and  as  readily  arranged,  as  the  common  apparatos  jnst 
wpoken  ot  It  consists  merely  of  a  strip  of  an  old  blanket,  sheet,  or 
clr/th  of  any  rather  kind,  six  feet  in  length  by  a  foot  and  a  half  broad. 
This  is  to  be  split  in  the  direction  of  its  length  into  six  strips, 
extending  no  far  towards  the  middle  as  to  leave  an  ontom  portion  of 
aboot  two  feet  in  length ;  each  strip  will  thas  be  two  feet  long  by 
three  inches  wide.  The  onsplit  portion  is  then  to  be  placed  under 
the  patient's  back,  from  the  armpits  to  jost  above  the  npper  part  of 
tbe  hip  bones.  The  strips  are  Uien  to  be  brooght  forwaj^  over  the 
fore-part  of  the  chest  and  belly,  and  interlaced  with  those  of  the 
oppoMit#5  ivide,  jast  iu  the  same  manner  as  the  fingers  are  interlaced 
in  cliiMping  the  hanrlfi. 

ThuM  arranged,  the  strips  are  gathered  up  on  each  side,  into  a 
btimllr!,  and  dravm  by  two  assistants  in  opposite  directions,  by  which 
i\w.  vAp^cH  of  tho  unsplit  portion  will  be  made  to  approach,  and  a  doe 
preHHiirr;  hxptUA  upon  the  chest  and  belly  of  the  patient.  The  alter- 
nati)  (;orri|)rcHHion  and  relaxation  of  the  bandage  shoold  be  at  a 
raff)  of  ordinary  respiration;  that  is  to  say,  twenty-five  times  pOT 

In  Uh;  ah^enco  of  a  bandage  of  this  kind,  a  very  fair  sabetitate 
rriuy  hf)  ffHind  in  a  similar  interlacement  of  a  few  bandkerchiefe 
folded  V\k1^  nravatw. 

2.  Ifral. — Th«  application  of  heat  must  be  very  various,  according 
to  Mm;  rrirann  at  hand.     Among  other  processes  of  affording  it,  may 
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be  cit^,  sunshine,  warm  blankets,  or  blaokets  wrung  out  with  hot 
water,  a  warming-pan  wrapped  up  in  flannel,  hot  bricks,  hot  bottles, 
bogs  of  warm  grains,  sand-bags,  &c.,  the  use  of  boiling  wal4;r, 
as  mentioned  on  page  207,  should  be  tried,  and  might  be  found  very 
osefal.  But  of  all  other  means,  where  it  can  be  prooured,  the 
warm  bath  is  the  most  efficacious. 

The  application  of  heat  should  be  made  during  the  attempts  at 
artificial  respiration  and  persisted  in  as  long  as  it  is  necessary.* 

3.  Friction. — Frictions  of  warm  flannel,  the  flesh-brush,  or, 
better  still,  a  warm  band  sofHce.  They  are  used  as  a  means  of 
increasii^  warmth,  and  a.ssisting  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

4.  Stimulants. — Wlien  the  body  commences  to  resume  its 
natural  warmth,  when  the  vital  powers  are  capable  of  being  brought 
again  into  action,  stimulants  may  be  then  judiciously  employed. 
Hartsliorn  and  oil,  &ic.,  may  be  rubbed  into  the  palms  of  the  hands, 
tfie  wrists,  tlio  temples,  and  the  neighborhood  of  the  heart  and 
stomach.  Vinegar  and  water,  aromatic  spirit,  hart.'^hora,  &c.,  may 
be  applied  to  the  nostrils.  But  stimulating  cordials,  such  as  half  a 
pint  of  wine  and  water,  or  spirits  and  water,  not  too  strong,  care- 
iallj  introduced,  by  means  of  a  syringe  with  an  elastic  tube,  tluough 
tlw  OMOpbagus  or  gullet,  into  the  stomach,  may  be  used  earlier. 
Th*  )HUn«  may  be  said  also  of  clysters,  (or  injections,)  which  may 
be  formed  of  the  same  materials,  but  may  be  used  a  Utile  stronger. 

5.  Bleeding. — The  only  period  at  which  it  would  be  safe  for  any 
other  than  a  inodical  practitioner  to  employ  a  lancet,  is  when  the 
noiinal  beat  is  restored,  and  a  full  pulse  and  flushed  countenance 
indicate  that  reaction  is  estabhshed,  which  threatens  inflammation. 
From  six  to  ten  ounces  of  blood  may  be  then  withdrawn ;  all  stimu- 
lating treatment  should  be  put  an  end  to ;  and  should  the  patient 
complain  of  thirst,  adirunister  frequently  a  Utile  water  or  lemonade. 

FROM    nANOINO. 

The  ligature  should  be  instantly  removed  from  the  neck;  artificial 
respiration  employed,  as  in  cases  of  drowning ;  and,  when  reaction 
cotnes  on,  or,  in  other  words,  when  the  circulation  is  restored,  reoouree 
should  be  liad  to  the  kncet.  If,  however,  at  the  moment  of  taking 
down  the  body,  (the  patient  having  been  but  a  short  time  suspended,) 
there  should  exist  a  swollen  state  of  the  vessels  of  the  head  and  neck, 
the  lanoet  must  be  instantly  employed ;  the  blood  being  abstracted 
from  the  jugular,  or  the  veins  of  the  arm. 

*  Th»  nHnmuRiatiaa  ot  ttatitral  htit  a  belter.  If  mrneoiie  can  b«  foonil  willing  ts 
StttA  bimrlt  of  bi*  riothiiu;,  and  bring  the  wb>jle  aurfiM  of  hb  bodj  in  oraitaet  viUi  Uiat 
«<tka  patient;  tha  but  lliua  imputml  will  be  Uw  n  *  '  '      ~ 
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FROM  EFFLUVIA,  OR  POISONOUS  GASES. 

The  theory  of  asphyxia,  from  exposure  to  deleterious  gases,  can 
only  be  well  understood  by  those  who  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
structure  and  physiology  of  the  respiratory  apparatus.  However,  to 
give  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  reason  why  persons  are  suffocated  when 
such  gases  or  effluvia  are  present,  it  may  suffice  to  observe,  that  the 
object  of  the  function  of  respiration,  (that  is  to  say,  breathing,)  is  to 
reconvert  the  refuse  of  the  blood  (which  flows  in  the  veins,  and 
which  is  dark-colored,  and  has  already  served  for  the  nutrition 
of  the  body)  into  red  or  nutritious  blood,  which  flows  in  the  arteries. 
This  is  effected  by  the  black  blood  passing  through  infinitely  branch- 
ing vessels  in  the  lungs,  in  order  to  be  changed,  by  the  oxygen  of  the 
inhaled  air  which  penetrates  through  the  delicate  coats  of  those 
vessels,  into  the  red  blood,  which,  besides  being  nutritious,  is  ako 
stimulating.  "When  noxious  gases,  or  effluvia,  which  are  irrespirable, 
replace  the  common  or  vital  air,  the  great  agent  (oxygen)  of  convert- 
ing the  food  into  chyle  is  absent,  or  nearly  so,  from  the  lungs,  and, 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  red  blood  is  not  duly  formed.  Now, 
this  red  blood  not  only  nourishing,  but  stimulating  into  action,  by  its 
presence,  the  heart  and  circulatory  system  in  general,  as  well  also  as 
the  brain  and  nervous  system,  is  a  necessary  means  to  effect  that 
nourishment.  It  evidently  follows,  that  when  the  balance  between 
the  black  and  red  blood  is  overcome,  and  the  black  blood  predomi- 
nates, vascular  and  nervous  action  cease,  and  life  becomes  extinct. 
This  has  been  proved  by  many  experiments.  For  example,  black  or 
venous  blood  has  been  injected  into  the  carotid  artery,  (a  red-blooded 
vessel  which  supplies  the  brain,)  asphyxia  has  been  instcmtly  pro- 
duced, and  the  vital  functions  have  ceased. 

This  is  the  case  in  drowning.  The  black  blood  cannot  be  oxygen- 
ated ;  cessation,  therefore,  of  vital  action  follows.  It  is  the  same 
when  one  has  been  strangled,  unless  the  patient  dies  by  apoplexy,  or 
the  bursting  of  the  vessels  in  the  brain,  firom  their  over-distension  ; 
and  also  in  smothering. 

When  persons  are  suffocated  from  the  presence  of  deleterious 
effluvia,  artificial  respiration  should  be  performed,  as  in  asphyxia 
from  hanging  or  drowning.  If  the  heat  of  the  body  should  be  above 
the  natural  standard,  it  should  be  placed  naked  in  the  open  air,  with 
the  head  and  shoulders  considerably  elevated.  Cold  water  should  be 
then  dashed  briskly  and  continually  over  the  head  and  chest. 

But  should  the  heat  of  the  body  be  below  the  natural  standard,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  use  the  means  of  restoring  warmth  mentioned 
under  the  head  of  Drowning.  Bleeding  can  only  be  safely  recom- 
mended when  there  is  reaction,  or  great  fulness  of  the  vessels. 
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Lemonade,  or  barley-water,  is  the  only  proper  drink  for  the  patient 
when  recovering,  and  total  abatincnoe  for  a  time  should  be  insisted  on. 
Emetics  have  been  reco  mm  ended  when  the  patient  has  been 
reooverod  from  tlie  state  of  asphyxia  by  elHuvia.  Their  efficacy, 
however,  may  be  said  to  be  dubious,  if  not  even  prejudicial;  more 
especially,  when  it  is  considered  how  groat  a  determination  of  hlood 
to  the  head  usually  endues  in  such  cases.  Acidulated  drinks  are  not 
only  refreshing,  but  are  thought  to  communicate  oxygen  to  the  blood 
in  circulation,  and  have,  therefore,  a  double  advantage  in  relieving 
the  kind  of  stnpor  which  remains  ordinarily  for  some  time  after. 

PROM  BEINO  SMOTHERKD. 

The  treatment  is  founded  on  the  same  rules  as  those  laid  down 
for  suffocation  from,  effluvia. 

m  NEW-BORN  cmr.DREH. 

►  If  the  new-born  infant  has  not  already  breathed,  the  navel-string, 
sH  still  pulsates,  should  not  be  tied  until  the  after-birth  is  about  to 
oome  eway ;  for  the  child  is  still  nourished  from  the  mother. 

When  the  child  is  detached,  its  mouth  and  nostrils  should  be 
cleansed  of  any  mucositjes,  and  it  should  be  wrapped  in  warm 
(Ianncl!>,  or  it  may  be  placed  in  a  warm  bath.  Artificial  respiration 
should  be  employed,  as  also  frictions,  stimulants  to  the  nose,  to  the 
temples,  and  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  When  there  is  no  pulsation 
to  be  felt  either  about  the  heart  or  at  the  navel-string ;  when  the 
skin  is  pale,  discolored,  or  livid,  the  Hesh  flabby,  the  limbs  pliant  and 
without  motion,  and,  it  may  be,  to  all  appearance  dead,  the  moans 
jnst  po'mtcd  out  should  be,  nevertheless,  tried  and  persisted  in  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time.  But  let  the  child  be  instantly  detached, 
in  order  that  no  time  may  be  lost ;  for  its  remaining  connected  with 
the  mother  can  be  of  no  avail.  The  simplest  moans  of  effecting 
artlScial  respiration  is  to  push  the  wind-pipe  gently  backwards,  to 
compress  the  gullet,  and  then  closing  the  child's  nostrils,  to  blow  into 
its  mouth,  either  by  applying  directly  on  it  one's  own  mouth,  or  inter- 
posing between  the  two  a  bit  of  gauze  or  muslin.  Gentle  pressure 
upon  the  chest  and  belly  should  be  made  by  turns  with  the  inflation 
or  blowing  into  the  lungs,  in  order  to  expel  the  air,  and  prepare  the 
lungs  to  receive  a  new  supply.  When  the  breathing  commences,  but 
goes  on  feebly,  a  little  cordial  or  gentle  stimulant  should  be  given ;  it 
is  frequently  of  great  service.  But  when  the  breathing  commoiiot's 
freely,  appearing,  however,  slow  and  labored,  and  the  child  is  in  a 
state  of  stupor,  it  is  in  a  state  bordering  on  apoplexy ;  and  then  the 

Bture  should  be  loosened  from  the  navel-string,  and  a  t«a-s[MX)nful 


I 
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or  two  of  blood  should  be  allowed  to  escape.  If  the  good  effects  of 
this  are  sooa'  apparent,  the  ligature  should  be  again  applied ;  but  if 
they  are  not  soon  manifest,  under  these  circumstances,  also,  the 
ligature  should  be  reapplied,  as  the  too  great  loss  of  blood  would 
tend  to  throw  the  child  into  the  same  state  of  debility,  or  asphyxia, 
as  that  from  which  it  has  been  withdrawn. 

The  following  remarks  by  Dr.  Currey  merit  attention.  "  Before 
children  are  born,  and  until  they  have  begun  to  cry,  th&  tongue  is 
drawn  back  into  the  throat,  so  that  a  kind  of  valve,  which  is  attached 
to  its  roof,  is  shut  down  over  the  opening  into  the  wind-pipe,  and  the 
entrance  of  any  foreign  matter  into  the  lungs  thereby  prevented.  A 
finger  should  be,  therefore,  introduced  into  the  throat,  and  the  root 
of  the  tongue  be  drawn  forward,  and  the  valve  raised  before  proceed- 
ing to  inflation."  The  upper  part  of  the  wind,-pipe  should  also  be 
pressed  gently  backwards  and  downwards,  as  noticed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  drowned  persons.  i 

APOPLEry  m  new-born  children. 

This  is  known  by  the  absence  of  all  signs  of  life,  the  child  re- 
maining in  a  state  of  lethargy,  and  immovable ;  the  face  is  dark,  livid, 
and  considerably  swollen ;  the  skin  also  is  discolored ;  there  is  an 
appearance  generally  of  engorgement  of  the  blood-vessels. 

In  such  a  case,  the  treatment  is  totally  different  to  that  employed 
in  asphyxia,  the  navel-string  must  be  out  so  as  to  allow  the  blood  to 
flow,  the  head  must  be  elevated,  and  the  chest  and  stomach  rubbed 
with  warm  cloths.  If  there  are  leeches  at  hand,  one  may  be  placed 
behind  each  ear.     The  warm  bath  should  be  employed. 

TREATMENT   OF    PERSONS    STRUCK   WrFH    LIGHTNING. 

"When  persons  happen  to  be  overtaken  by  a  thunder  storm, 
although  they  may  not  be  terrified  by  lightning,  yet  they  naturally 
wish  for  shelter  from  the  rain  which  usually  attends  jS^^ttud  therefore, 
if  no  house  bo  at  hand,  generally  take  refuge  under  the  nearest  tree 
they  can  find.  But  in  doing  this,  they  unknowingly  expose  them« 
solves  to  a  double  danger  ;  firsts  because,  their  clothes  being  thus  kept 
dry,  their  bodies  are  rendered  more  liable  to  injury,  the  lightning 
often  passing  harmlessly  over  a  body  whose  ^rface  is  wet ;  and 
secondly  J  because  a  tree  or  any  elevated  object,  Instead  of  warding  off, 
serves  to  attract  and  conduct  the  l^htning,  which,  in  its  passage, 
frequently  rends  the  trunks  or  branches,  and  kills  any  person  or 
animal  who  happens  to  be  close  to  it  at  the  time.  Instead  of  seeking 
protection,  then,  by  retiring  under  the  shelter  of  a  tree,  hay-rick,  pillar, 
wall  or  hedge,  the  person  should  either  pursue  his  way  to  the  nearest 
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ic,  or  get  to  a  part  of  the  road  or  field,  which  has  no  object  that 
1  drew  lightning  towards  it,  and  remain  there  until  the  stomi  hait 
subsided. 

"  It  is  particularly  dangerous  to  stand  near  leaden  spouts,  or  iron 
gates  at  such  times  ;  metals  of  all  kinds  have  so  strong  a  conduoting 
power  for  lightning,  as  frequently  to  lead  it  out  of  the  course  which 
it  would  otiicrwise  hare  taken. 

"  Wht-n  in  the  house,  avoid  standing  near  the  window,  or  door,  or 
walls,  during  a  thunder-gust.  Thti  nearer  you  are  placed  to  the 
middle  of  a  room  the  better. 

"  When  a  person  is  struck  by  lightning,  strip  the  body  and  throw 
buckclsful  of  cold  wat«r  over  it  for  t«n  or  fifteen  minutes  ;  lot  con- 
tinued frictions  and  inflations  of  the  lungs  be  also  practice ;  let 
gcntlo  shocks  of  electricity  be  made  to  pass  through  the  chest,  when 
a  skilful  person  can  be  procured  to  administer  them;  and  apply 
blisters  to  the  chest." 


TBEATMKNT   OF   APPARENT    DEATH    PKOM    THE    EFFECTS   OP    COLD. 

The  body  should  be  brought  into  a  room  in  which  there  is  no  fire, 
and  rubbed  with  snow  or  cloths  dipped  in  cold  water.  The  frictions 
should  bo  directed  from  the  stomach  towards  the  extremities.  In  a 
few  minutes  after,  the  temperature  of  the  water  should  he  very  grad- 
ually increased,  so  as  not  to  heat  the  body  suddenly.  Stimulants 
may  be  applied  to  the  lips  and  nostrils. 

The  lungs  must  be  inflated  as  in  the  treatment  of  the  drowned. 
When  the  natural  warmth  of  the  body  is  returning,  the  patient  should 
be  put  into  a  bod,  ^Trapped  in  dry  blankets,  and  be  well  rubbed  with 
a  fltish-bmsh.  A  tittle  weak  wine  and  water  may  be  given,  or  a 
:Jyster  administered  containing  a  little  wine  or  something  slightly 
lulative. 

Btrict  diet  should  be  adhered  to  for  spmo  time  after  recovery. 

^When  the  limbs  only  are  frozen,  the  application  of  snow  or  wot 

:hs  is  to  be  confined  to  the  alTeotcd  parts ;  half  a  tea-spoonful  of 
hartshorn,  in  a  glass  of  water,  may  be  advantageously  administered, 
or  a  little  weak  spirit  and  water. 


cjysc 


CONVULSIONS  II 

In  children   there   are   two   remarkable   kinds  of  oonvalsions, 

ily,  what  are  called  inward  fits  and  the  common  violent  convul- 

sinns.     Tho  inward  fita  occur  generally  during  sleep,  and  are  known 

by  the  corners  of  the  mouth  being  dravm  up  into  a  sort  of  smile; 

eyelids  are  open,  and  the  eyes  are  usually  turned  up.  so  as   to 

the  whites.     There  is  a  fluttering  in  the  breathing,  and  the 
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child  frequently  starts.  Fits  of  this  kind  are  generally  relieved  by  a 
warm  cordial  medicine,  such  as  a  little  aniseed  or  syrup  of  rue ; 
appearing  as  they  do  to  depend  on  wind  and  flatulence  of  the 
intestines. 

As  to  the  more  violent  convulsions,  they  depend  on  disorders  of 
the  nervous  system,  most  usually  brought  about  by  the  irritation 
dependent  on  teething.  The  symptoms  by  which  such  convulsions 
may  be  known  are  these.  There  is  spasm  throughout  the  muscular 
system,  the  arms  and  legs  are  drawn  up  and  agitated,  the  body  drawn 
*  back,  the  eyes  are  either  fixed  in  their  sockets,  or  are  rolled  to  and 
fro,  the  child  grinds  its  teeth,  and  the  countenance  is  distorted. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  sort  of  breathing,  which  resembles  greatly  the 
breathing  in  croup.  The  first  thing  to  be  done,  is  to  place  the  child 
in  a  warm  bath,  to  which  a  handful  of  mustard  or  salt  may  be 
advantageously  added ;  and  while  in  the  bath  to  sprinkle  cold  water 
upon  the  head.  A  clyster  should  also  be  administered.  After 
remaining  some  time  in  the  bath,  if  the  violence  of  the  symptoms  is 
but  little  mitigated,  the  child  should  be  removed,  and  after  being 
wiped  dry,  the  spine  should  be  rubbed  with  spirits,  or  hartshorn  and 
oil,  and  mustard  poultices  applied  to  the  feet.  When,  together  with 
these  symptoms,  the  face  is  flushed,  and  the  pulsation  about  the 
neck  strongly  increased,  leeches  should  be  applied  to  the  temples  if 
they  can  be  obtained ;  or  if  there  is  any  one  who  is  provided  with  a 
lancet,  and  could  draw  blood  from  the  arm,  a  portion  should  be 
instantly  taken  away.  But  whenever  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  convulsions  are  from  teething,  the  gums  should  be  immedi- 
ately and  freely  lanced.  A  sharp  pen-knife  will  serve  perfectly  well 
in  this  operation,  which  any  one  would  be  able  to  perform.  At  times, 
however,  the  child  is  weak  and  pale,  and  then  instead  of  applying 
leeches  or  bleeding,  a  little  stimulant  medicine  should  be  given,  con- 
tuning  two  or  three  drops  of  laudanum. 

When  the  ohild  has  recovered  from  the  fit,  it  is  usual  to  give  a 
do8e  of  calomel  with  a  little  rhubarb,  in  quantity  proportioned  to  the 
■ge. 


POISONING. 

^y  in  a  treatise  like  the  present,  to  enter  into 
idj  to  the  modes  of  action  of  the  numerous  descrip- 
io  'wfaioh  the  unfortunate  who  resolve  on  suicide 
.-to  irbioh  snoh  as  are  the  victims  of  their  own 
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s  or  that  of  others,  or  even  of  oircumstances  purely  aoci- 
dsotil,  are  but  loo  oft«a  exposed.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
QXtninely  doubtful,  and  can  serve  only,  when  understood,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  profession.  Happily,  however,  the  antidotes  to  the 
greatest  number  of  poison.s  are  perfectly  well  known,  and  it  is  to 
their  skilful  administration  that  it  is  most  necessary  to  attend. 

Our  purpose  is  to  state  as  clearly  and  as  fully  as  the  nature  of 
the  work  will  admit  of,  the  means  of  distinguishing  the  kind  of 
poison  swallowed,  (where  there  is  doubt  upon  the  subject,)  deduced 
from  the  symptoms  which  invariably  ensue,  in  order  that  the  proper 
antidote  may  be  at  once  administered. 

Poisons  are  so  numerous,  that  it  would  be  more  than  absurd  to 
attempt  to  describe  them  all ;  it  would  be  attended  with  danger, 
resulting  from  the  confusion  in  which  a  person  would  be  thrown 
from  the  examination  of  so  much  det-ail.  Those  only  will  be  men- 
tioned which  are  the  most  commonly  made  use  of ;  and  they  will  be 
arranged  in  such  a  manner,  that  each  respective  group  will  embrace 
those  which  have  a  common  train  of  symptoius,  and  require  similar 
modes  of  treatment  to  counteract  their  effects. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  that  the  descriptions  here  given  of  the 
symptoms  of  each  respective  class  of  poisons,  are  to  bo  all  met  with 
at  the  same  time ;  for  it  is  with  poisoning  as  with  other  disordered 
states  of  the  system,  the  symptoms  are  by  no  means  constant ;  yet, 
herein,  the  symptoms,  as  they  will  be  found  grouped,  are  sufficiently 
characteristic  to  lead  to  the  detection  of  the  nature  of  the  poison, 
when  the  judgment  is  not  aided  by  the  light  of  more  favorable  oir- 
cumstanoes. 

For  the  sake,  then,  of  simplicity  and  of  real  utility,  they  will  be 
arranged  in  the  following  classes. 

1.    CONCENTRATED   MINERAL    ACmS. 

The  most  common  concentrated  mineral  acids  are,   Sulphuric 
Vitriol;  Kiii'io  k6\i\,  or  Aqua  fortis;  and  Muriatic  Acid,  or 
Spirits  of  Halts. 

Common  Characters  of  Symptoms. — Astringent  taste,  with  burn- 
ing heat :  acute  pain  at  the  entrance  and  along  the  course  of  the 
gullet,  and  also  at  the  stomach ;  an  insupportable  stench  from  the 
breath,  nausea,  and  the  abundant  vomiting  of  a  liquid,  sometimes 
block,  at  others  reddened  with  blood,  and  which  effervesces  when  it 
falls  upon  the  pavement  or  upon  chalk  or  whiting  ;  hiccup;  some- 
times constipation,  sometimes  stools  tinged  with  blood ;  acute  pain 
the  l>elly,  extending  to  the  chest ;  difficulty  of  breathing;  coldness 
lihe  feet  and  hands,  and  cold  sweats ;  the  desire  but  impossibility 
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of  urinating ;  the  voice  altered,  and  sometimes  resembling  the 
sound  observable  in  children  who  suffer  from  the  croup  ;  the  lips  and 
inside  of  the  mouth  covered  with  black  or  white  gangrenous  spots. 

The  following  are  the  more  distinctive  characters  of  each  of  the 
above  poisons; 

Vitriol  is  remarkable  for  reducing  to  a  black  pulp  the  parts  it 
touches. 

Aqua  Foriis  produces,  on  the  parts  it  touches,  lemon  or  orange 
colored  spots. 

Spirits  of  Salts  disengages  thick  white  fumes  of  a  very  penetra- 
ting smell. 

Oxalic  Acid  (a  vegetable  poison)  has  occasionally  been  taken 
through  mistake  for  Epsom  Salts,  which  it  strongly  resembles  in 
appearance.     The  treatment  for  it  is  the  same  as  for  mineral  acids. 

Treatment, — The  patient  should  be  made  to  drink  freely  of 
liquids  containing  in  suspension  a  quantity  of  calcined  magnesia ;  or, 
when  the  latter  cannot  be  procured,  water  in  which  soap  is  abun- 
dantly dissolved  ;  after  which  may  be  given  linseed  or  marsh  mallow 
tea,  or  barley-water.  These  same  remedies  should  also  be  adminis- 
tered in  the  form  of  clysters. 

When  it  is  presumed  that  the  acid  has  been  neutralized,  and  that 
it  has  been  ejected  from  the  inside,  and  it  is  perceived  that  inflam- 
mation has  set  in,  let  leeches  be  applied  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach 
and  to  the  throat ;  let  warm  fomentations  be  constantly  applied  to 
the  belly,  or  very  large  warm  poultices.  Should  there  be  cramps  or 
convulsions  they  ought  to  be  treated  by  antispasmodics. 

2.    ALKALIES. 

These  are  usually  Potash,  Soda,  Ammonia  (generally  in  a  liquid 
state,  as  in  the  form  of  hartshorn)  and  lime. 

Common  Characters  of  Symptoms. — The  symptoms  much  resem- 
ble those  present  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  the  mineral  acids,  but  they 
more  particularly  affect  the  throat.  The  vomited  matters,  however, 
do  not  efTervesce  upon  the  pavement,  or  upon  chalk  or  whiting. 
Th6  action  of  ammonia  (hartshorn,)  is  by  far  the  most  powerful, 
gmng  rise  to  horrible  convulsions. 

Treaimeni, — ^The  patient  should  be  made  to  swallow,  from  time 

totfaney  a  gbin  of  water  containing  the  juice  of  a  lemon  or  a  table- 

Inlbl  of  Tinegar ;  if  neither  of  these  are  at  hand,  warm  water 

^  ^$mtt  abondantly ,  and  vomiting  excited  by  tickling  the  throat. 

•  dl  wn  be  readily  obtained,  it  might  be  advantageously 

aa  it  would  form  a  soap,  whioh  would  be  easily  got  rid 

ifet  maans  above  described. 
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3.    METALLIC  POISONS. 

White  arsenio — yellow  arsenic — the  Ague-drop. 
Copper.      Blue   vitriol — Vortiigria — The   peculiar  poison   found 
where  copper  coins  are  put  into  the  pot  in  which  greoDa  are  boiling,  to 
give  them  o  bright  green  color,  or  when  the  latter  are  boiled  in  copper 


Lead.  Whit«  lead — Ceruss  powder — Goulard's  extract  or  Gou- 
lard water — Litharge — Red  lead — Sugar  of  lead. 

Antimony.     Tartar  emetic, — Antimony  wine, — James's  powders. 

Silver.     Lunar  caustic. 

Mercury.     Corrosive  sublimate — Vermilion. 
Green  vitriol. 
White  vitriol. 
Salte  of  tin,  used  by  dyers. 

Common  Characters  of  Symptom^.  The  {mtient  experiences  an 
acrid  and  metallic  tasto  in  the  mouth,  with  a  sense  of  constriction  at 
the  throat;  pains,  at  first  slight,  afterwards  most  severe,  along  every 
part  of  the  digestive  canal ;  nausea,  and  vomiting  of  matters  which 
do  not  cfTervesoe ;  a  continual  and  ardent  thirst ;  diiHculty  of  urina- 
ting; hiccup,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  a  sensation  approaching  to 
that  of  suHbcation :  cramps  and  convulsions ;  and  lastly,  the  limbs 
become  cold,  indicative  of  approaching  dissolution. 

Treatment.  In  all  these  cases,  vomiting  is  the  first  thing  to  be 
attended  to,  and  should  invariably  be  produced,  but  before  giving 
fluids  to  the  patient;  for  tliese,  by  dissolving  more  completely  the 
particles,  and  spreading  them  over  a  wider  surface,  increase  the 
liability  of  absorption.  There  are,  however,  some  of  these  poisons 
which  require  in  addition  other  means;  as,  for  instance,  Antimonial 
preparations,  which  require  the  administration  of  an  infusion  of 
Peruvian  bark,  or  other  astringent  barks,  or  even  of  oommnn  tea, 
whioh  is  a  good  antidote.  If  the  pains  still  continue  very  violent^  a 
grain  of  opium,  or  twenty  drops  of  laudanum,  may  be  administered 
every  three  hours  till  they  abate  ;  or  a  table-spoonful  of  syrup  of  pop- 
pics  at  the  same  intervals,  mixed  with  a  glass  of  water. 

Lunar  caustic  requires  the  frequent  administration  of  a  tea-spoon- 
ful of  table  salt  in  solution. 

Artenival  preparations  should  be  treated  with  linseed  or  raarsh- 
mollow  tea,  or  barley  water. 

VoT  salts  of  tin,i\\e  best  antidote  is  milk. 

For  corrosive  sublimate,  the  whites  of  a  dozen  eggs  should  bo 
mixed  with  two  pints  of  cold  wat<?r,  and  a  glassful  given  every  two 
minutes. 

For  the  preparations  of  lead,  Epsom  or  Glauber  salts,  dissolved 
16 
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in  water  in  the  proportion  of  a  dessert-spoonful  to  a  quart,  adminis- 
tered frequently  by  glassesful.  If  plaster  of  Paris  is  at  hand,  it  should 
be  given,  in  the  absence  of  salts,  mixed  with  water. 

When,  however,  inflammation  has  set  in,  as  it  most  often  does, 
the  then  after-treatment  requires  the  same  measures  to  be  employed 
as  those  which  have  been  pointed  out  for  the  after-treatment  of  poi- 
soning by  mineral  acids. 

4.  VEGETABLE    POISONS. 

1.  Opium  or  Laudanum,  Prussic  Acid,  Laurel-water,  Henbane. 

General  Character  of  Symptons, — Numbness  all  over  the  body, 
with  weight  and  swimming  in  the  head ;  nausea,  vomiting,  state  of 
intoxication;  swelling  of  the  eyes;  slight  convulsive  movements. 
The  pupil  of  the  eye  afterwards  becomes  greatly  dilated,  and  the 
patient  falls  into  a  torpid  state  resembling  apoplexy. 

Treatment, — ^For  prussic  acid  and  laurel-water,  tickling  the 
throat  or  an  emetic,  to  excite  vomiting ;  afterwards,  strong  coffee,  or 
oofTee  with  a  little  brandy  or  turpentine,  or  hartshorn  and  water. 

For  opium  or  laudanum,  and  henbane,  emetics  to  excite  vomit- 
ing, but  administered  in  very  small  quantities  of  water ;  an  active 
purgative  clyster,  when  it  is  supposed  that  the  poison  has  reached 
the  bowels. 

After  the  poison  has  oeen  evacuated,  drinks  should  be  given 
freely  acidulated  with  lemon-juice  or  vinegar,  and  then  strong  coffee. 
To  overcome  the  numbness  of  the  limbs  they  should  be  vigorously 
rubbed  with  a  flesh-brush  or  a  piece  of  flannel ;  and  the  patient 
should  be  constantly  moved  about,  and  spoken  to,  to  prevent  his 
sleeping. 

2.  Monkshood,  Hellebore,  Tobacco,  Foxglove,  Meadow-saffron, 
Hemlock,  Deadly  Night-shade. 

General  Character  of  Symptoms, — Excited  state  of  the  nerves ; 
the  patient  is  greatly  agitated  and  convulsed ;  there  is  delirium ; 
the  pupil  of  the  eye  becomes  dilated,  and  sometimes  violently  con- 
tracts ;  vomiting,  looseness  of  the  bowels,  with  extreme  pain  all  over 
the  belly.  Occasionally  there  is  a  great  prostration  of  strength, 
insensibility,  trembling,  desire  and  incapability  of  vomiting. 

Treatment, — The  same  as  in  poisoning  by  opium,  &c. 

3.  Nux  Vomica. 

General  Character  of  Symptoms, — ^After  the  poison  has  been 
swiallowed,  the  patient  undergoes  alternately,  a  state  of  calm,  and 
one  of  horrible  spasmodic  contraction  of  all  the  muscles  of  the  body. 
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These  attacks  rarely  extend  beyond  the  fifth  or  slxtli,  and  terminate 
hy  death  the  patient's  sufferings. 

Treatment. — A  vomit ;  afterwards  the  following  mixture : — A 
tea-spoon  fill  of  ether,  one  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  half  a  tnmblpr- 
flil  of  wat«r  sweetened  with  sugar.    Give  a  table-spoonfiil  every  seven 

P  eight  minutes. 
4.  Poisonous  Mushrooms. 

General  Character  of  Symptoms. — ^Weight  and  pain  at  the  pit  of 
the  stomach  ;  then  nausea,  violent  pains  in  tho  stomach  and  bowela, 
with  vomiting  and  looseness ;  cramps  and  convulsions ;  unquench- 
able thirst;  sometime-s  delirium,  at  others,  stupor ;  lastly,  faintings 
and  cold  sweats. 

The  symptoms  only  come  on  from  seven  to  fourteen  hoars  after 
the  swallowing  of  the  poison. 

Treatment. — Active  emetics  and  purgative  clysters;  afterwards, 
kntispasmodios   (the  mixture  prescribed  for  poifiooing  by  ratsbane) 
1  water  acidulated  by  vinegar. 

C  Ergot  of  Rye  (Blighted  rye.  Spurred  rye.) 

This  is  B  peculiar  excrescence  which  appears  npon  the  ear,  in  tha 
form  of  a  long  grain,  very  slightly  ourvexl,  three-sided,  and  pointed 
nt  each  extremity,  of  a  dark  violet  color ;  it  is  a  disease  of  the  com 
which  appears  in  wet  seasons. 

General  Character  of  Symptoris. — An  unpleasant  tickling  or 
creeping  sensation  at  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  the  soles  of  the 
feet ;  heaviness  in  the  head ;  occasional  blindness,  delirium,  and 
intoxication  ;  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscles,  violent  convul- 
Bious,  and  foaming  at  the  mouth ;  afterwards,  violet -colored  spot« 
appearing  all  over  the  body. 

Treatment. — No  emetics  I  Alternate  doses  of  an  antispasmodic 
mixture  and  water  acidulated  with  vinegar.  If  gangrene  or  morti- 
in  ensues,  the  medical  practitioner  alone  can  treat  it  properly, 
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5.    ANIMAL    POISONS. 


1.  Poisonous  Mussels. 

General  Character  of  Symptoms. — About  three  or  four  hours  after 
eating  poisonous  mussels,  an  uneasiness  is  felt  all  over  the  body, 
succeeded  by  numbness,  and  afterwards  by  intense  pain  at  the  pit 
of  tho  stomach,  excessive  thirst,  and  continual  nausea. 

If  vomiting  do  not  take  place,  the  belly  beoomes  considerably 
swollen,  the  symptoms  increase  altogether  in  intensity,  and  very 
oftvn  a  rash  appears  on  the  face,  which  sometunos  extends  itself  over 
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the  rest  of  the  body.     Lastly,  delirium  sets  in,  convulsions,  and  oold 
sweats. 

Treatment, — Emetics,  or  the  tickling  of  the  throat  to  induce 
vomiting;  afterwards,  cordials,  ether,  and  drinks  acidulated  with 
vegetable  acids. 

2.  Spanish  flies. 

General  Character  of  Symptoms. — These  are  very  remarkable,  the 
poison  affecting  to  a  horrible  degree  the  urinary  organs  and  the 
organs  of  generation. 

Treatment j-—ljVDSi^eidi  tea,  or  other  emollient  drinks  ;  from  12  to 
20  drops  of  laudanum  every  four  hours ;  frictions  of  spirits  of  cam- 
phor all  over  the  body ;  bleeding  and  leeches. 


BLOOD-LETTING. 

It  is  the  province  of  the  surgeon  to  use  the  lancet,  yet  cases  occur 
frequently  in  which  surgical  assistance  cannot  be  procured,  and  where 
immediate  blood-letting  is  not  to  be  dispensed  with  without  endanger- 
ing life. 

The  operation  of  blood-letting  is  usually  performed  at  the  bend  of 
the  arm,  the  veins  there  being  in  general  more  superficial,  larger,  and 
more  distinctly  seen  than- any  where  else. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done,  before  using  the  lancet,  is  to  ascertain 
the  position  of  the  artery  at  the  bend  of  the  arm. 

This  vessel  will,  in  general,  be  felt  pulsating  immediately  under 
the  largest  vein.  A  fillet,  or  bandage,  about  two  fingers'  breadth  and 
a  yard  in  length,  (a  riband  or  garter  will  answer  the  purpose,)  is  then 
to  be  applied  round  the  arm,  about  a  finger's  breadth  above  the  place 
where  the  opening  is  to  be  made,  which  will  cause  the  veins  to  rise, 
but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  fasten  it  so  tight  as  to  prevent  the 
pulse  being  felt  at  the  wrist.  The  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  make 
choice  of  a  vein.  The  largest  vein  would  be,  from  its  size,  the  most 
suitable,  were  it  not  that  an  artery,  as  above  mentioned,  runs  imme- 
diately under  it.  This  vein  must,  therefore,  be  avoided ;  because  the 
danger  of  passing  the  lancet  too  deep  and  wounding  the  artery  is 
very  considerable,  and  the  consequences  resulting  from  such  an 
accident  are  always  of  a  serious  nature.  The  vein,  therefore,  next  in 
size  is  to  be  preferred.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  remarked,  that 
neither  arteries  nor  veins  are  always  regular  in  their  course,  and, 
therefore,  with  those  unaccustomed  to  perform  the  operatioUi  it 


■bould  bo  held  as  a  rule,  that  the  vem  under  which  the  artery  ia  felt 
throbbing  is  uot  to  be  opened.  The  operator  should  now  grasp  the 
elbow,  and  place  his  thumb  upon  the  vein  a  little  below  the  place 
where  he  intends  making  the  puncture,  with  a  degree  of  brmness 
sniHcient  to  prevent  it  rolling  under  the  skin  or  changing  its  position; 
the  lanc-et  is  then  to  be  passed  obliquely  into  the  vein. 


Keeping  the  hand  and  wrist  in  motion  facilitates  the  llowing  of 
the  blood.  Wlien  the  requisite  quantity  has  been  discharged,  the 
bandage  is  to  be  removed,  and  the  operator  placing  the  thumb  of  his 
left  hand  over  the  wound,  with  the  other  hand  washes  the  blood  from 
tbfl  arm.  Tlie  sides  of  the  wound  are  tlien  to  be  placed  in  contact, 
.  small  compress  of  old  linen  applied  over  it,  which  is  to  be 
1  with  a  bandage,  passed  round  the  elbow  in  the  form  of  the 
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figure  8.  The  crossing  of  the  bandage  should  take  place  immediately 
over  the  compress.  Sometimes,  after  the  arm  has  been  bound  up, 
the  blood  makes  its  way  through  the  linen.  As  soon  as  this  is 
observed,  the  bandage  must  be  bound  tighter,  and  may  be  slackened 
a  little  some  time  after  the  bleeding  has  ceased.  The  bandage  should 
be  retained  two  or  three  days,  and  the  arm  be  kept  in  a  sling  at  least 
twenty-four  hours. 

Inflammation  sometimes  takes  place  at  the  wound,  attended  with 
a  good  deal  of  pain,  and  may  even  terminate  in  the  formation  of 
matter.  In  this  case,  purges  of  Epsom  salts  should  be  given,  and 
two  or  three  leeches  applied  round  the  part.  But  if  matter  cannot 
be  prevented  forming,  it  then  becomes  necessary  to  apply  warm 
poultices. 

The  most  formidable  accident  resulting  from  blood-letting  is 
puncturing  the  artery  in  the  manner  above  described.  When  this 
takes  place,  blood  of  a  bright-red  color  instantly  issues  from  the 
wound  in  jerks,  and  is  at  once  to  be  distinguished  from  the  dark 
blood  of  a  vein  which  flows  in  a  continued  stream. 

Wh^n  this  accident  occurs,  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  apply 
pressure  over  the  wounded  vessel  until  a  surgeon  can  be  found  to  tie 
it.  Compression  in  the  following  manner  is  easily  managed.  A 
small  compress  formed  by  rolling  up  or  doubling  a  piece  of  linen  or 
lint,  is  to  be  applied  immediately  over  the  wound  ;  over  this  a  larger 
oompress  is  to  be  placed,  then  a  third  still  larger,  and  so  on,  until  a 
sort  of  pyramid  is  formed,  with  its  point  resting  on  the  wound ;  a 
bandage  must  then  be  firmly  applied  in  the  form  of  the  figure  8. 

In  fat  people  it  sometimes  happens,  in  spite  of  all  the  means 
resorted  to,  such  as  rubbing  the  arm,  and  placing  it  in  warm  water, 
that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  render  the  veins  visible.  In  such  oases 
blood  may  be  drawn  from  the  ancle. 

BLEEDING   AT   THE    ANCLE. 

This  operation  is  sufficiently  simple.  A  bandage  is  to  be  applied 
round  the  leg,  about  three  fingers'  breadth  above  the  ancle,  and  the 
foot  immersed  for  some  time  in  warm  water,  to  make  the  veins  rise  ; 
the  largest  vein  either  at  the  outside  or  inside  of  the  ancle  is  then  to 
be  opened,  and  the  foot  again  plunged  into  warm  water,  otherwise 
the  blood  would  not  run  freely.  One  disadvantage  attending  this 
operation  is,  that  the  quantity  of  blood  lost  cannot  be  exactly  asoer* 
tained,  in  consequence  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  foot  in  warm 
water;  an  idea,  however,  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  the  discharge 
from  the  oolor  of  the  wuter,  and  the  quantity  of  clotted  blood  found 
at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 
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BLBEDINO  AT    THE    TCRI8T. 


Bleeding  at  the  wrist  will  often  be  found  advantageous,  when 
9  veins  at  the  bend  of  tho  arm  are  too  small,  or  otherwiso  difKcult 
b  operate  upon. 

The  more  preferable  vein  for  operation  will  be  found  on  the  back 
tuul  out«r  side  of  the  wrist,  running  upwards  from  the  thumb  and 
following  its  direction  ;  it  is  tho  cephalic  of  the  thumb.  The  pro- 
ceeding will  be  the  same  as  in  the  former  case.  The  ligature  is 
applied  at  about  two  inches  above  the  place  where  the  vein  is  the  most 
prominent ;  the  hand  is  plunged  into  warm  water  for  some  minutes; 
the  vein  is  to  be  fixed  and  punctured  according  to  the  rules  already 
laid  down  ;  a  compress  is  then  to  be  placed  upon  the  orifice,  and 
maintained  in  its  position  by  means  of  one  or  other  of  the  bandages 
jiut  described,  in  the  form  of  a  figure  of  8,  passed  about  the  wrist 
1  haud. 


The  external  jugular  vein  at  either  side  of  the  neok  is  tho  only 
!  distinct,  and  therefore  the  only  one  upon  which  the  operation 
a  be  performed. 

It  is  seen  running  in  an  oblique  direction.  The  operation  should 
I  performed  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  ;  first,  because  the  vein 
K  there  more  prominent,  and,  secondly,  because  higher  up  it  is  sur- 
inded  by  a  network  of  nerves  which  it  would  bo  highly  dangerous 
p  wound. 

For  the  operation,  the  usual  materials  are  required,  and,  in  add!- 
,  a  card  to  form  a  channel  for  the  blood. 
To  commence,  two  or  three  pledgets  are  placed  one  upon  the 
•  apon  the  jugular  vein  at  its  lowest  part,  that  is  to  say,  just 
Mr  the  collar  bone ;  tliese  are  maintained  in  place  by  a  ligature, 
B  centre  of  which  is  applied  immediately  upon  them,  wliile  the  two 
s  are  carried  down,  the  one  forwards,  the  other  backwards,  to  the 
»it»  arm-pit,  where  they  are  tied  in  a  single  bow.  Tho  vein 
I  now  be  found  to  swell,  and  must  be  fixed  by  two  fingers  of 
t  left  hand.  To  ejfect  the  inoision,  there  is  this  to  be  first  of  all 
wrved,  namely,  that  beneath  the  skin,  lying  upon  the  jugular 
.,  there  is  a  muscle,  as  thin  as  paper,  the  fibres  of  which  run 
I  an  oblique  direction  from  the  border  of  the  lower  jaw  to  the  collar 
,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  direction  of  the  vein  itself ;  the  inciaion 
,,  in  consequence,  be  made  at  a  riglit  angle  with  respect  to  the 
of  these  fibres,  in  other  words,  cross-wise,  in  order  that  they 
taty  contract,  and  thus  form  no  impediment  to  the  issue  of  the 
blood. 


I 
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The  incision,  also,  should  be  rather  wide,  a  very  necessary  pre- 
oantion  to  insure  the  free  issue  of  the  blood. 

The  blood  will  be  found  to  trickle ,  down ;  therefore  the  card 
roust  be  made  use  of  to  direct  it  into  the  vessel  destined  for  its 
reception.  To  encourage  the  bleeding,  the  patient  should  be  told  to 
keep  his  mouth  in  action  as  in  mastication,  and  frequently  to  take  a 
deep  breath. 

When  the  bleeding  is  ended,  a  bit  of  sticking  plaster  should  be 
instantly  applied  to  the  orifice,  and  a  pledget  placed  upon  it,  which 
should  be  maintained  in  place  by  the  second  ligature,  wound  gently 
round  the  neck, and  fixed  with  a  pin. 

This  is  £m  operation  neither  difficult  nor  dangerous,  and  may  be 
performed  in  all  those  cases  where  there  is  a  congestion  of  blood  in 
the  head,  as  in  apoplexy,  hanging,  &c. 


CUPPING. 

The  principal  use  of  cupping  will  be  found  in  its  being  a  substi- 
tute for  leeches,  when  the  topical  abstraction  of  blood  becomes 
requisite,  and  these  animals  are  not  at  hand.  Military,  naval,  and 
oountry  physicians  are  frequently  unprovided  with  the  usual  instru- 
ments, and  they  resort  in  such  cases  to  the  following  means. 

They  provide  themselves  with  three  or  four  wine-glasses,  (those 
which  have  the  stems  broken  off  are  the  most  commodious,)  or  the 
same  number  of  small  beer-glasses,  a  lancet,  a  little  strong  spirits, 
a  sponge  or  some  pieces  of  soft  rag,  two  towels,  or  a  sheet  and  towel, 
and  a  basin  of  warm  water.  Whatever  glasses  be  employed,  they 
should  be  quite  level  at  the  edges,  in  order  that  they  may  lie  per- 
fectly fiat. 

To  commence  the  operation,  the  patient  must  lay  bare  the  part 
to  be  acted  on,  below  which  one  of  the  towels  or  a  sheet  is  to  be 
placed  to  protect  his  clothes  or  the  bed-linen. 

Being  thus  prepared,  the  operator  takes  one  of  the  glasses  and 
introduces  therein  a  few  drops  of  ardent  spirits,  which  he  allows  to 
qpread  over  the  sides ;  and  then  holding  it  for  an  instant  to  the  flame 
of  a  candle  or  bit  of  lighted  paper,  applies  it,  whilst  the  spirit  is  still 
inflamed,  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  and  with  the  mouth  of  the  vessel 
downwards,  flat  upon  the  skin.  In  a  few  seconds,  in  consequence 
of  the  vacuum  formed  in  the  glass,  the  parts  become  engorged  with 
blood  and  greatly  swollen,  the  glass  remaining  firmly  fixed  by  the 
atmosphere,  which  presses  on  it  at  the  rate  of  15  lbs.  to  the  square 
inch  of  surface  which  it  covers. 
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Tho  effect  of  tliia  applinatioa  may  be  favored  by  dashing  cokl 
water  over  the  surface  of  the  glass,  while  it  is  still  hot,  which  causes 
tlio  little  air  remaiuiug  therein  to  become  more  speedily  coodeased. 

As  soon  as  one  glass  has  been  applied,  the  rest  should  be  applied, 
in  succession,  end  in  the  same  manner;  and  after  they  have  remained 
on,  from  four  to  six  minutes,  or  more,  to  give  time  for  the  afHux  of 
blood  into  the  parts,  the  first  glass  ia  to  be  lifted  off,  which  is  readily 
done  by  putting  the  nail  under  the  edge  and  allowing  the  entry  of  the 
air.  The  operator  then  takes  the  lancet,  and  makes  a  number  of 
rapid  incisions  into  the  skin,  but  not  quite  through  it  if  this  can  be 
avoided,  drawing  the  lancet  from  the  shoulders  to  the  point.  During 
this  part  of  the  operation,  an  assistant  should  wipe  the  glass  quite 
dry ;  and  the  operator,  introducing  into  it  a  few  more  drops  of  spirits, 
applies  it  as  before,  first  to  the  flame,  and  then  with  rapidity  upon 
the  skin.  He  then  proceeds  to  take  off  the  second  glass,  scarifies  the 
parts,  and  re<applies  it  as  before  directed  ;  doing  the  same  with  the 
remainder,  one  only  at  a  time.  When  the  last  has  been  re-applied, 
the  first  will  bo  found  sufficiently  full  of  blood;  this  should  be 
emptied  of  its  contents,  plunged  into  warm  water  to  cleanse  it,  and 
then  wiped  and  again  applied  ;  but  the  scarifications  should  be  wall 
sponged  or  cleansed  by  means  of  tho  soft  rag,  with  warm  water,  to 
remove  the  clots.  The  others  are  to  be  treated  in  succession,  in  the 
same  way ;  hut  if,  after  the  removal  once  or  twice  of  the  glasses, 
enough  blood  has  not  been  obtained,  the  parts  should  be  again  scari- 
fied. 

The  great  secret  of  good  cupping,  is  rapidity  in  the  application  of 
the  glasses,  and  dexterity  in  placing  them  quite  flat  upon  tha  parts ; 
and  as  regards  the  scarification,  the  cutting  into  and  not  quite 
through  the  skin,  otherwise  the  fatty  tissue  beneath  enters  into  the 
inoisiuDs  and  blocks  them  up. 

When  sufficient  blood  has  been  obtained,  the  patient  is  to  be 
wiped  clean,  and  the  scarified  parts  covered  with  square  pieces  of 
stioking  plaster,  snipped  along  the  edges  to  make  them  lie  flat,  in 
nnmber  corresponding  to  the  glasses. 


^K-po: 

^^■Qt  wi 
^^^Ha  sub 


i  an  operatic 


VACCINATION. 
1  which  is  well  known  as  a  preventive  of 


it  will  be  better  that  the  vaccine  matter  be  taken  from  tho  hu- 
subject.  It  is  generally  obtained  from  the  pustule  from  six  io 
days  after  the  operation ;  it  should  be  traDsparent,  colorless,  or 
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of  a  very  light  yellowish  tinge.  It  suffices  merely  to  introduce  into 
the  pustule  the  point  of  the  lancet,  upon  which  it  will  remain  for  some 
time  without  its  qualities  being  at  all  impaired.  It  is  sometimes 
kept  between  little  square  bits  of  glass,  or  in  a  fine  glass  tube  her- 
metically closed  at  both  ends ;  and  when  destined  to  be  used  at  a 
distant  period,  it  is  better  preserved  by  these  means.  However,  when 
about  to  be  employed,  it  should  be  rubbed  down  with  the  point  of  a 
lancet  upon  a  bit  of  glass,  the  point  being  previously  dipped  in  cold 
water. 

The  operation  is  usually  performed  upon  the  upper  and  outer  part 
of  the  arm.  The  operator  should  lay  hold  of  the  back  and  inner  part 
with  the  left  hand,  in  order  to  stretch  the  skin  at  the  place  where  he 
intends  to  cerate ;  then,  the  lancet  being  properly  furnished  at  its 
point  with  the  matter,  and  straight  open,  he  inserts  it  flatwise  under 
the  cuticle  to  the  extent  of  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch,  allowing  it  to 
remain  there  for  some  instants.  Three  or  four  other  punctures  are  to 
be  made  in  the  same  manner,  with  this  precaution — ^that  they  are  to 
be  far  enough  apart  to  prevent  the  red  circular  patches,  which  ought 
to  surround  them  when  the  matter  'has  taken  effect,  from  touching 
each  other.  This  precaution  is  so  much  the  more  necessary  to  be 
observed  in.  infants,  as  erysipelas  not  unfrequently  arises  from  this 
cause. 

It  is  not  necessary,  and  is  sometimes  dangerous,  to  vaccinate 
infants  before  the  age  of  six  weeks  or  two  months.* 


APPLICATION  OF  LEECHES. 

The  best  leeches  are  those  of  a  moderate  size,  which  have  never 
been  before  applied,  which  have  been  but  recently  taken  out  of 
water,  and  which  are  vigorous  and  brisk  in  their  movements. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  shave  off  any  hairs  that  may  be 
present  on  the  pc^,  washing  and  sponging  these  parts  well  with 

*  Th«r«  has  bean  maeb  tetptieinn  ia  the  minds  or  many  upoa  Tarioua  poinU  comiMted  with  the  fMMral 
■abject  of  TseeinatioB ;  partieulerljr  upon  the  deairebleness  end  eflleecjrof  rcHreeclnetion.  We  ere  happy 
to  inaert  here  aa  abatract  of  a  Taluable  paper,  the  result  of  careAil  iureatifation,  whkh  baa  reeeatly 
appeared  in  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Joumal.~ED. 

Ist.  Erery  indlTidual  Is  susceptible  of  Taccination. 

Sad.  Re-Tacclnatioa  ia  not  necessary  before  puberty. 

3rd.  The  system  underfoea  a  chanfe  at  puberty,  and  re-Tacclnation  is  then  neceasary. 

4th.  Vaccination  Is  a  sure  preTcntlTe  of  Small-pox. 

5th.  Re-Taccination  is  a  sure  prcTcntiTe  of  Tarioloid. 

6th.  The  third  Taccination  ia  without  offect. 

7th.  The  nyttem  is  susceptible  of  Tarioloid  after  puberty,  wheneTcr  the  iadlTldual  la  ezpoeed  Co  small- 
pox, without  re-vaccination. 

8th.  Re-VHCCi nation  is  not  necessary  if  the  firat  operation  was  performed  since  puberty. 

9th.  Tho»e  who  ditrefard  Taccination  are  always  liable  to  small-pox,  whencTer exposed  to  lla  influencew 

KHh.  If  every  individual  were  vaccinated  belbre  puberty,  and  re-vaccinated  when  that  revolwkm  of  the 
•y»tem  has  uken  place,  there  would  be  bo  auoh  diaeaae  existinf  as  amaU^pox. 
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worm  water,  and  raoistening  thorn  with  a  little  milk  or  sugar  and 
water. 

In  disorders  of  the  eyes,  they  should  not  be  applied  immediately 
upon  the  lids,  but  just  below  the  ridge  or  border  which  forms  the 
lower  part  of  the  orbit ;  and  never,  as  a  general  rule,  upon  the  red- 
ness of  inflamed  parts,  but  as  near,  however,  toward  the  verge  of  this 
as  prudently  may  be. 

When  tliey  are  to  be  applied  over  some  extent  of  surface,  they 
should  be  thrown  into  a  basin  of  warm  water,  and  then  put  into  a 
dry  square  piece  of  linen,  the  angles  of  wliioh  are  to  be  drawn  up 
together,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  bag;  the  warmth  thus  o»mmuni- 
cated  to  them  tends  to  exoit«  them,  and  render  them  more  apt  to 
bite.  Having  acquired  sufficient  energy,  whicli  will  be  seen  by  the 
briskness  of  their  movements,  the  corners  of  the  rag,  which  rests 
upon  the  palm  of  tlie  hand,  are  to  be  thrown  back,  and  the  whole 
reversed  upon  the  part  where  it  is  intended  they  should  take.  They 
should  be  kept  in  place  either  by  means  of  a  glass  applied  over  rag 
and  all,  or  merely  the  hand,  which  should  be  stretched  out  so  as  only 
to  rest  upon  the  borders.  Or  they  may  be  placed  in  the  cover  of  a 
small  pill  box  and  applied. 

But  when  they  are  to  be  applied  upon  those  parts  where  they  can 
only  be  directed  one  by  one,  the  best  plan  is  to  procure  a  small  card, 
and  roll  it  up  so  as  to  leave  two  openings,  the  one  large. enough  to 
admit  the  whole  body,  the  other  very  smalt,  just  large  enough,  in 
short,  to  give  passage  to  the  head ;  the  animal  being  then  introduced, 
the  head  downwards,  the  small  end  is  to  bo  applied  to  the  proper 
spot,  and  the  other  closed  by  means  of  the  pulp  of  one  of  the  fingers; 
when  it  has  adhered,  this  fiuine  I -shaped  card  may  be  loosened  and 
withdrawn,  and  reconstructed  for  the  rest. 

There  are  three  ways  of  encouraging  the  bleeding ;  the  first  is, 
by  the  application  of  a  cupping-glass,  a  method  only  employed  by 
practitioners;  the  second,  by  bathing  the  needing  orifices,  left  by 
the  leeches,  with  warm  water ;  the  third,  by  the  application  of  poul* 
tioes,  which  are  best  made  of  linseed  meal. 

When  leeches  are  to  be  applied  to  the  chest,  stomach,  or  bowels, 
it  is  advisable  to  fold  a  sheet  throe  or  four  times  long-wise,  and  lay 
it  across  the  bed  under  the  patient,  before  commencing  the  applica- 
tion of  the  leeches ;  during  which  time  a  second  person  should  be 
engaged  in  preparing  a  large  linseed  meal  poultice,  to  be  applied  as 
soon  as  tlie  leeches  have  fallen  or  been  taken  otf.  The  ends  of  the 
folded  sheet  should  then  bo  lifted  up,  lapped  over  the  whole,  and 
1  with  pins ;  and,  in  this  way,  the  soiling  of  the  patient's  dress 
d-linen  will  be  totally  prevented. 
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ABRASION  OF  THE  SKIN. 

When  the  skin  has  been  accidentally  raffled  or  grazed,  the  injured 
part  should  be  carefully  washed  with  tepid  water,  in  order  to  remove 
any  sand  or  other  impurity  from  the  abraded  surface.  It  should  then 
be  bathed  with  spirit  and  water  untU  the  pain  has  in  some  measure 
subsided. 

To  protect  the  part  from  the  air,  and  prevent  inflammation,  a 
piece  of  folded  lint,  or  soft  linen  rag,  moistened  with  water,  should 
then  be  applied,  and  covered  with  a  piece  of  oiled  silk  to  retain  the 
moisture. 

Sometimes  warm  poultices  will  be  found  to  give  more  relief  than 
oold  applications.* 

ABSCESS. 

Ax  abeoess  is  a  collection  of  matter,  or  pus,  in  some  part  of  the  body, 
invariably  caused  by  previous  inflammation.  Abscesses  are  generally 
sitnated  in  the  cellular  structure  or  tissue,  and  they  form  more 
frequently  in  that  structure  near  the  surface  than  where  it  ia  deep- 
seated  ;  the  same  structure  or  tissue  also  enters  into  the  formation 
of  all  the  internal  organs  liable  to  abscess. 
An  abscess  is  either  acute  or  chronic. 

ACX7TE    ABSCESS. 

When  acute  inflammation  is  about  to  terminate  in  abscessi  the 
paini  iR^uoh  vras  previously  sharp,  becomes  dull,  the  swejfbuf  ia 

*  See  preyioiu  note  oa  gun-cotton  on  page  280.  *' 
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iocrGnsed,  and  throbbing  of  tlie  part  ooraraenoes.  When  the  matter 
19  oomplel^ly  farmed,  the  part  becomes  softer,  with  an  uneasy  feeling 
of  weight,  the  throbbing  ceases,  and,  if  the  matter  be  not  too  deeply 
seated,  we  may  feet  it  fluctuating  by  pressing  with  the  fingers.  At 
I'm  same  time,  the  feverish  symptoms,  which  existed  during  the 
iiiflammatory  stage,  lessen,  and  rigors  or  shiverings  take  place  at 
intervals ;  they  are  felt  principally  in  the  back  and  loins.  The 
tumor  at  length  begins  to  point  at  or  near  the  middle  of  its  surface. 
The  skin  at  this  part  gradually  becomes  thinner,  ultimately  gives 
way,  and  the  matter  is  freely  discharged. 

CHROMC    ABSCESS, 

Chronic  abscess  is  frequently  situated  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  as 
well  as  in  the  cellular  tissue.  It  forms  slowly.  The  tumor  is  round, 
without  redness  or  heat  of  skin,  and  does  not  offer  much  resistance 
when  pressed  upon.  The  pain,  if  any  exist,  is  comparatively  slight, 
but  there  is  an  uneasy  sensation  of  tension  and  weight.  After 
remaining  a  longer  or  shorter  period  in  this  state,  the  pain  becomes  a 
little  increased,  a  slight  degree  of  redness  may  be  observed  on  the 
tumor,  and  softening  commences  at  its  centre,  gradually  extending 
throughout.  The  inflammation  then  goes  on  until  the  skin  bursts, 
and  allows  the  matter  to  be  expelled. 

The  matter  of  acute  abscess  is  a  bland  fluid,  thick,  white,  and 
without  smell-  This  is  called  healthy  pus  ;  but  sometimes,  when 
long  oonfmed,  it  becomes  thin,  fetid,  and  acquires  a  grayish  color. 
In  chronic  absoessca,  the  matter  varies  in  consistence.  It  is  generally 
serous,  containing  little  llaky  or  curdy  masses,  which  have  in  some 
cases  the  consistence  of  cheese,  and  the  smell  is  disagreeable ;  this, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  former,  is  called  unhtalthy  pus. 

Treatment — Acute  Abscess. — When  inflammation  of  a  part  is 
going  on,  threatening  abscess,  onr  object  must  be  to  prevent  this 
termination,  if  possible.  But,  if  suppuration  cannot  be  prevented  by 
the  usual  moans,  viz.  low  diet,  keeping  the  bowels  freely  open,  the 
liberal  use  of  leeches,  and  the  constant  application  of  oold  lotions  to 
the  part,  such  as  Goulard  water,  vinegar  and  water,  Sec,  recourse 
sitould  then  be  had  to  the  soothing  treatment,  which  consists  of  warm 
applications,  as  fomentations  of  marsh-mallow,  and  large  poultices  of 
bread  and  milk,  or  linseed ;  these  are  to  bo  changed  frequently,  so  as 
to  keep  up  a  due  degree  of  Jieat  and  moisture,  all  stimulating  appli- 
cations bding  carefully  avoided.  Internally,  the  following  mixture, 
reoonuQonded  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  should  bo  administered. 

Ijqaor  of  Ihe  uetstc  of  ammotiU,  mx  oniiees, 

Kp<i<ni  ulti,  one  ounce, 

Laudimuin.  >ixt;  drop*.    Mir. 


ixture,  ^B 
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The  dose  of  this  mixture  is  three  or  four  table-spoonsful  three  times 
a  day.  Half  a  grain  of  acetate  of  morphia  may  be  substituted  for 
the  laudanum. 

When  the  abscess  has  gone  through  its  stages  regularly  and 
begins  to  pointy  it  should  bo  left  to  burst  of  itself ;  bui:,  if  the  matter 
be  confined  under  the  membrane  which  envelopes  the  muscles,  or  if 
the  skin  be  very  thick  and  unyielding,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make 
a  free  opening  with  the  lancet. 

Chronic  Abscess,  The  treatment  of  chronic  abscess  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  acute.  In  this  case  the  diet  must  be  generous, 
and  tonic  medicine  should  bo  administered  to  give  strength  to  the 
constitution. 

Sulphate  of  quinine,  forty  gniins. 

Extract  of  gentian,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  form  a  mass  to  be  divided  into  twenty  pills. 
One  to  be  taken  twice  or  three  times  a  day. 

Cold  stimulating  poultices  should  be  applied  over  the  part.  The 
one  generally  used  is  made  by  dissolving  a  table-spoonful  of  common 
salt  in  a  pint  of  water,  and  mixing  it  with  oatmeal  or  flour.  If  the 
case  be  very  tedious,  a  compound  galbanum  plaster  may  be  applied. 
This  form  of  abscess  will  also  require  the  lancet  if  the  matter  be 
deeply  seated,  or  under  the  muscular  covering,  so  as  to  prevent  its 
spreading  among  the  muscles ;  and  as  a  general  rule  aU  abscesses, 
whether  acute  or  chronic,  situated  in  the  arm-pit,  near  the  anus,  in 
the  groin  or  neck,  should  be  opened  early,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
matter  from  accumulating  and  extending  in  the  cellular  tissue. 
When  it  is  found  necessary  to  use  the  lancet,  a  free  opening  should 
be  made  in  the  most  depending  part  of  the  abscess,  and  a  piece  of 
lint  smeared  with  olive  oil  or  spermaceti  ointment  placed  in  the 
woundi  to  prevent  its  closing  before  the  cavity  has  healed  up  from 
the  bottom. 

If  the  abfioesB  has  been  extensive,  a  roller  or  bandage  should  be 
appliedi  so  as  to  bring  the  sides  of  the  cavity  together  without  cov- 
ering flie  numth  of  the  wound.  Whether  the  matter  has  been 
cUaohaiged  tfaroagfa  an  opening  made  by  the  lancet,  or  from  the 
q^OiftenaaaB  borsting  of  the  absoess,  it  will  be  necessary  to  continue 
Dooltioee  fixr  eome  time  after. 

^  ■onifiikms  constitution,  the  absorbent  glands  of  the 

ntty  become  enlarged  and  hard  without  being  dis- 

thongh  there  is  generally  tenderness  on  pressure. 

ndlingSy  fiir  the  most  part,  come  on  slowly,  remain 

ngtfa  of  time,  perhaps  weeks  or  months,  and 

sr  of  themselves  witlumt  any  treatment.     Bat 
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in  general,  after  they  have  continued  for  some  time  in  this  indolent 
state,  matt«r  begias  to  form,  the  skin  over  the  enlarged  gland  acquires 
a  reddish  tint,  and  there  ia  pain  either  more  or  less  severe.  Warm 
poultices,  and  sometimes  stimulating  applicatian-s,  are  then  made  use 
of  by  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  means  which  ought  to  be  adopted 
in  such  cases;  after  a  time  the  skin  assumes  a  lived  or  purplish 
color,  and  at  last  bursts  and  the  matter  is  discharged.  A  consider- 
able portion  of  the  dark-colored  skin  is  lost  by  sloughing,  and  an 
ugly  nicer  forms,  which  is  healed  with  difficulty,  leaving  an  indelible 
soar  which  remains  for  life.  In  a  boy  a  scar  in  the  neck  is  kept  out 
of  ai^t,  being  covered  by  the  dress,  and  is,  therefore,  of  no  great 
consequence  ;  but  to  a  girl  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  for  when 
arrived  at  womanhood  it  must  be  a  source  of  deep  regret  to  bear  scars 
not  only  offensive  to  the  sight,  but  which  point  her  out  as  tainted 
with  scrofula,  or  king's  evil,  a  disease  that  has  always  been  consid- 
ered as  more  decidedly  hereditary  than  perhaps  any  other.  As  soon 
as  these  glandular  swellings  make  their  appearance  on  the  necks  of 
children,  we  should,  if  possible,  prevent  their  suppurating ;  to  effect 
this,  gentle,  alterative  doses  of  calomel  and  rhubarb  should  be  given, 
piuportioned  to  the  age  of  the  child. 

Cftlomel,  one  ur  tiro  graiiui. 
lUmbwb,  five  to  [i!n  gniiim.    Mix. 

""This  dose  may  be  given  every  second  or  third  day,  or  in  smaller 

doses  repeated  at  shorter  intervals,  and  tlie  part  should  be  kept  oool 
by  the  constant  application  of  the  following  lotion. 

OouIkrI's  Fitnet  (liquor  otthe  acdtte  of  lewl)  Ivo  drnchmv 

Spltit  or  wine,  two  druhnu, 

Vatcr,  iwo  pounda.      Tbu  tvo  firal  in^'rvJieata  aro  ki  bo  mixed  before  the  irater  it 

iddcd 

But  it  often  happens  after  the  greatest  care  and  the  utmost 
attention  iu  conducting  the  treatment,  that  the  suppurative  process 
comraonoe.s  and  matter  forms;  as  soon  as  this  is  ascertained  the 
powders  prescribed  above  must  be  discontinued,  and  the  following 
modicine  given.  * 

Drind  nubotrbonate  of  soda,  four  to  eight  gnuna, 

Sulphsle  of  quiuiiie,  ■  qiinrlcr  at  n  ^rai'i. 

Rbubiub,  Iwo  tit  Uireu  Kruiii^    Mix.    To  be  cnntlnued  dajlj. 
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fined  to  vegetable  or  farinaceous  substances.  When  a  slight  blush 
or  degree  of  redness  is  observed  on  the  skin  covering  the  part,  and 
when  matter  can  be  distinctly  felt  on  pressing  with  the  fingers,  vent 
should  be  immediately  given  to  it.  The  opening  should  be  made 
transversely  with  a  lancet,  or  a  fine  double-edged  knife,  and  the 
greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  squeeze  out  all  the  peculiar  curdy 
matter  which  these  abscesses  almost  invariably  contain.  By  making 
the  wound  transversely,  it  follows  the  course  of  the  folds  or  creases 
of  the  neck,  or  runs  parallel  with  them,  and  consequently  when 
healed  the  cicatrix  will  scarcely,  if  at  all,  be  observed. 

After  the  matter  has  been  discharged,  bread  poultices  mixed  with 
either  of  the  following  cold  lotions  should  be  applied. 

Sulphate  of  zinc,  twenty  grains, 

Water,  ten  ounces. 

Spirit  of  wine,  half  an  ounce.    Mix.    Or, 

Nitric  acid,  twenty  drops. 

Distilled  water  or  oommoo  water,  a  pint    Mix. 

The  strength  of  these  lotions  must  be  gradually  increased,  but 
not  made  so  strong  as  to  produce  pain. 

If  the  wound  do  not  heal  readily,  which  is  sometimes  the  case, 
the  best  plan  is  to  inject  a  little  of  the  following  lotion  with  a  syringe 
every  time  it  is  dressed. 

Water,  a  pint, 

Sulphate  of  xidc,  twenty  to  twenty-fire  grains.    Mix. 

■ 

The  time  to  make  the  opening,  as  has  been  already  stated,  is 
when  the  matter  can  be  felt  on  pressure  with  the  fingers ;  the  skin 
covering  the  tumor  will  then  in  all  probability  have  a  slight  appear- 
ance of  redness  ;  but  if  this  stage  of  the  abscess  has  not  been  taken 
advantage  of,  and  sappuration  has  been  allowed  to  go  on  until  the 
skin  has  aoquired  a  livid  or  purple  color,  the  use  of  the  knife  will 
then  do  no  good ;  it  will  be  better  to  apply  fomentations  and  warm 
ponltioes  until  the  abscess  burst  of  itself. 

The  tune  required  for  the  formation  of  an  abscess  varies  according 
to  its  sitnatioa  and  the  oonstitation  of  the  patient.  Matter  generally 
iMvim  to         y  flmon  seven  to  fimrteen  days  after  the  oommencement 

nd  an  aoate  abscess  usually  rans  its  course  in 

^  famibar  or  psoas*  abscess,  or  any  other  ezten- 

nquiras  a  mnoh  longer  period,  sometimes 
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ACONITE,  (WoLPSBANE  OR  Monkshood.) 
PThe  extract  is  a  powerful  remedy  in  all  the  stages  of  rheiima- 
tJsm,  and  in  gout.  It  soothes  the  exoruciatmg  pain  arising  from 
cancer  and  diseases  of  the  womb,  when  the  extract  of  hemloclc  ceases 
to  produce  ihat  effect.  It  is  of  the  greatest  service  in  tic-do ulotireux, 
scrofulous  swellings,  old  s^phUitic  diseases,  long  continued  cough, 
and  affections  of  the  stomach. 

The  symptoms  which  point  out  the  extent  beyond  which  Aconite 
should  not  be  carried,  are  a  slight  degree  of  uneasiness  at  the  sto- 
mach, with  inclination  to  vomit,  and  occasional  dimness  of  sight, 
which  may  be  removed  almnst  immediately  by  taking  a  little  warm 
brandy  and  water, 

^THER. 

Snlphurio  cether  is  used  in  nearly  all  spasmodic  diseases,  such 
as  asthma,  hysterics,  hiccough,  cramps,  and  other  nervous  affootions. 
It  is  given  sometimes  as  a  cordial  in  low  fevers,  and  also  in  ma- 
lignant fevers  with  the  intention  of  allaying  spasmodic  twifchings. 

Applied  externally,  ipther  stimulates  and  reddens  the  skin  ;  it  is 
used  for  this  purpose  in  nervous  headache,  and  in  toothache,  being 
applied  to  the  cheek.  To  produce  the  effect  of  irritating  the  skin, 
the  part  to  which  it  is  applied  must  be  kept  covered,  otherwise  it 
evaporates  so  quickly  as  to  cause  extreme  cold. 

The  dose  is  from  a  half  a  tea-spoonful  to  a  tea-spoonful  in  a  little 
water,  or  in  three  or  four  ounces  of  camphorated  mixture. 

The  recent  announcement  of  the  power  of  (ether,  when  inhaled, 
to  produce  insensibility,  and  thus  render  patients  incapable  of  feeling 
pain  during  the  performance  of  surgical  operations,  renders  it  neces- 
sary for  ns  to  give  a  brief  aocount  of  this  interesting  and  important 
discovery.  The  vapor  of  tpther,  mixed  with  atmospheric  air,  is 
inhaled  or  taken  into  the  lungs  by  means  of  an  instrument  made  for 
that  purpose.  When  the  inhalation  has  been  continued  for  three, 
foor,  or  five  minuter,  effects  are  produced  which  bear  a  close  resem- 
blanoe  to  those  of  excessive  intoxication  from  spirituoos  liquors. 
The  pupil  of  the  eye  first  becomes  considerably  ddated,  the  breathing 
slower,  the  face  congested,  ami  the  patient  rapidly  falls  into  a 
lethargic  state,  generally  unconscious  of  what  is  passing  around  him, 
and  nlmost  completely  insensible  of  pain.  The  insensibility,  in 
ordinary  eases,  continues  for  two  "or  three  minutes,  after  which  the 
patient  rocovors  more  or  less  completely,  without  any  subsocjuiint  ill 
efieaU.  The  insensibility,  as  we  have  said,  is  often  complete  ;  but 
xomotimes  consciousness  partially  remains,  while  the  power  of  feeling 
ia  snapended ;  the  patient,  during  the  moat  severe  operation,  thinks 
17 
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that  he  is  dreaming,  and  awakes  to  find  that  his  sensations  must 
have  been  those  of  pain,  by  some  strange  process,  metamorphosed 
into  pleasurable  feelings. 

Teeth  have  been  extracted ;  limbs  amputated ;  stone  in  the  blad- 
der taken  out ;  tumors  of  all  kinds  extirpated ;  strangulated  hernia 
relieved ;  operations  on  the  eye  performed ;  and  all,  if  the  published 
accounts  be  authentic,  without  suffering  or  pain.  In  some  cases, 
however,  the  insensibility  produced  by  the  eether  was  partial  only, 
and  the  patient,  therefore,  experienced  some  slight  degree  of  pain. 

AGUE,  OR  INTERMITTENT  FEVER. 

Ague  generally  declares  itself  under  three  regular  forms,  namely, 
the  quotidian^  tertian^  and  quartan. 

The  quotidian  form  has  an  interval  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  the 
fit  usually  commences  in  the  morning.  This  type  of  ague  is  not  so 
common  as  the  other  two,  and  occurs  generally  in  spring. 

The  tertian  has  an  interval  of  forty-eight  hours,  the  fit  oocuring 
about  noon.  This  is  the  most  common  form,  and  prevails  also  in 
spring. 

The  quartan  has  an  interval  of  seventy-two  hours,  commencing 
in  the  afternoon.  This  form  prevails  in  autumn,  and  is  the  most 
difficult  to  overcome. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  forms  of  ague  commence 
invariably  at  certain  periods  of  the  day ;  they  may  commence  at 
any  hour ;  the  periods  we  have  mentioned,  however,  are  the  most 
usual. 

Each  paroxysm  or  fit  of  intermittent  fever  has  three  well-marked 
stages,  a  cold^  a  hot^  and  a  sweating  stage. 

The  cold  stage  is  ushered  in  by  the  following  train  of  symptoms ; 
languor,  listlessness,  general  uneasiness,  with  depression  of  spirits, 
aversion  to  food,  a  feeling  of  soreness  on  the  back  and  extremities. 
The  face  and  extremities  then  become  pale,  and  a  cold  sensation  is 
felt  in  the  back  and  loins,  gradually  extending  over  the  whole  body, 
until  decided  shivering  takes  place ;  the  lips  and  nails  assume  a  livid 
hue,  the  teeth  chatter,  the  skin  presents  the  appearance  of  what  is 
vulgarly  called  gooseys  skin^  respiration  becomes  oppressed,  the  pulse 
is  weak,  the  mouth  and  throat  dry^  all  the  secretions  are  diminished, 
and  the  patient  sometimes  vomits. 

The  hot  stage.  After  a  longer  or  shorter  duraticHi,  the  shaking 
gradually  goes  off,  the  heat  of  the  body  returning,  until  it  goes  far 
beyond  the  natural  standard.  The  skin  then  becomes  dry,  the  face 
flushed,  the  pulse  full  and  hard,  the  tongue  furred,  and  the  breathing, 
which  was  considerably  affected  during  the  cold  stage,  becomes  easier. 


Tliere  is  great  thirst,  severe  headache  and  rostlosBness.  The  urine, 
which  in  the  first  titage  waa  pale,  is  now  high-colored,  the  sensibility, 
previoosly  more  obtuse  than  natural,  is  now  increased,  the  eyes 
have  a  bright  and  glistening  appearance,  and  sometimes  deliriura 
ootnes  on. 

The  sweating-  stage.  The  hot  stage  having  continued  an  indefi- 
nite time,  a  slight  degree  of  moisture  is  at  length  observed  on  the 
forehead  and  neck ;  this  gradually  extends  to  the  trunk  and  extrem- 
ities, and  terminates  in  proTuse  perspiration,  which  relieves  the 
patient  from  his  suffering.  He  is  left,  it  is  true,  with  a  feeling  of 
fatigue ;  but  the  appetite  returns,  all  the  secretions  again  become 
natural,  and  he  is  able  to  follow  his  usual  occupation  until  the 
commencement  of  another  fit. 

The  quotidian  has  the  shortest  cold  stage,  but  the  longest 
paroxysm  or  period  required  for  the  completion  of  the  three  stages ; 
the  tertian  has  a  long  cold  stage,  but  a  short  paroxysm  ;  and  the 
quartan  has  the  longest  cold  stage  and  the  shortest  paroxysm. 

The  usual  duration  of  the  quotidian  paroxysm  is  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  hours,  of  the  tertian  ten  hours,  and  the  quartan  form  com- 
_inonIy  completes  its  stages  in  six  or  seven  hours.  These  rules, 
however,  admit  of  many  exceptions. 

WTien  the  disease  is  giving  way,  the  fits  become  milder,  and 
grsdnally  later,  until  at  length  the  ague  is  no  longer  felt ;  but  when 
it  ia  increasing,  the  fits  become  more  severe,  and  gradually  return 
earlier,  so  tliat  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  tertian  form  to  become  quo- 
tiilian,  and  the  quotidian  to  assume  the  remittent  type  of  fever. 

Causes.  The  exciting  or  specific  cause  of  ague,  is  undoubtedly 
malaria,  or  the  exhalation  from  decaying  vegetable  matter.  In  some 
parts  of  Italy,  during  the  excessive  heat  of  summer,  the  malaria 
beconies  so  noxious,  that  it  causes  ague  of  a  pernicious  or  malignant 
character,  the  patient  sometimes  being  carried  off  in  the  second  or 
third  fit.  The  most  deleterious  effects  of  vialaria,  whether  derived 
from  decaying  vegetable  matter  or  not,  can  only  be  manifested  under 
a  high  temperature ;  it  then  acquires  a  virulence  truly  extraor- 
dinary. 

Ague  is  certainly  very  apt  to  relapse,  and  slight  causes,  such  as 
exposnre  to  cold  and  moisture,  errors  iu  diet,  certain  winds,  such  as 
tlic  north-east,  &c.,  will  bring  it  back  after  an  absence  of  months, 
or  even  years.  Individuals  whose  general  health  is  not  good,  are 
more  liable  to  be  acted  on  by  malaria  than  those  in  robust  health. 
Poor  diet,  fatigue,  debauchery,  or  any  other  debilitating  cause,  by 
enfeebling  the  powers  of  life,  predispose  the  body  strongly  to  ague, 
wh«Q  exposed  to  the  influence  of  tnalurin. 
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Treatment. — ^In  the  treatment  of  ague,  we  have  two  ohjeots  in 
view,  the  one  to  alleviate  and  shorten  the  fits,  the  other  to  prevent 
their  return. 

Treatment  during  the  Jit,  In  the  cold  stage  it  will  readily  occur 
to  every  one  to  cover  the  patient  with  blankets  or  other  warm 
clothing,  and  to  administer  warm  drinks.  Wine  and  spirits  in  any 
form  are  to  be  avoided,  because  they  are  of  little  or  no  use  in  modi- 
fying or  relieving  this  stage,  and  they  certainly  render  the  hot  stage 
more  severe,  particularly  if  the  ague  be  complicated  with  any  afTeo- 
tion  of  the  stomach,  liver,  or  spleen,  and  they  are  still  more  likely  to 
be  injurious  when  there  is  determination  of  blood  to  the  head  ;  this 
is  beyond  a  doubt,  and  the  patient's  request  therefore  ought  not  to  be 
complied  with  when  he  asks,  which  he  is  very  likely  to  do,  for  hot 
negus,  or  hot  spirits  and  water. 

Laudanum  is  often  given  at  the  commencement  of  this  stage, 
with  the  effect  of  shortening  it  and  rendering  the  whole  paroxysm 
milder,  but  the  dose  should  be  large,  at  least  sixty  drops  mixed  with 
a  little  warm  water ;  for  females  or  individuals  of  delicate  constitution, 
a  smaller  dose,  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  drops  will  be  sufficient,  but  it 
ought  to  be  avoided  altogether,  if  there  be  much  congestion  in  the 
blood  vessels  of  the  head,  or  if  the  patient  is  aware  that  laudamun 
disagrees  with  him,  in  consequence  of  some  peculiarity  of  his  system. 

Hot  stage.  In  this  stage  neither  blood-lotting  nor  laudanum 
should  be  had  recourse  to ;  the  former  is  sometimes  dangerous,  and 
the  latter  is  more  likely  to  do  harm  than  good.  The  quantity  of  bed 
clothes  is  to  be  diminished,  and  the  patient  should  be  allowed  to 
drink  freely  of  cold  water  or  cold  acidulated  liquids,  such  as  cream 
of  tartar,  or  tamarind  beverage,  with  the  addition  of  twenty  or  thirty 
grains  of  purified  nitre.  The  cream  of  tcurtar  beverage  is  made  in  the 
Mowing  manner. 

To  three  pints  of  boiling  water,  add 

Four  ounces  of  refined  sugar, 

Half  an  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar,  and 

Three  drachms  of  orange-peel,  or  an  orange  cut  in  slices. 

Sweating  stage.  In  this  stage  medicine  is  not  requisite.  We 
have  merely  to  take  care  that  the  body  is  not  chilled  when  the  pa- 
tient's clothes  are  being  changed. 

Treatment  during  the  intermission.  It  is  only  during  the  inter* 
vals  or  periods  between  the  fits,  that  we  can  expect  to  effect  a  ottre. 
We  then  have  recourse  to  Peruvian  bark,  or  the  sulphate  of  quinine^ 
which  are  possessed  of  almost  a  specific  property  in  preventing  the 
return  of  the  fits,  and  may  be  considered  as  our  sheet  anchor  in  all 
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the  forms  of  ague.  The  dose  of  bark  in  powder,  b  from  a  drachm  to 
two  drachms  every  three  or  four  hours,  so  as  to  allow  nearly  two 
ounces  to  be  taken  during  each  intermission.  The  oonoentrated  form 
of  sulphate  of  (juiaiue,  is  much  preferable  and  should  be  given  in  the 
following  raamier. 

Sulplwte  of  quinine,  twenty-four  grains, 

EiUsd  ut  jfeotuui,  ■  Buffldent  quanlitj  Id  make  B  maae  to  be  fanned  into  Iveire  piUe. 

One  pill  may  be  given  throe  or  four  times  a  day,  commencing 
immediately  after  the  sweating  stage,  or  two  grains  of  quinine  may 
bo  given  in  place  of  each  pill,  in  a  little  Port  wine  and  water,  care 
being  taken  to  continue  this  medicine  for  some  time  after  the  disease 
appears  cured.  The  power  possessed  by  quinine  in  overcoming  ague 
ia  truly  extraordinary,  and  must  ever  bo  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  curious  facta  in  medicine.  It  does  not,  however,  produce  the 
desired  effect  in  all  cases,  and,  when  it  fails,  wo  have  reason  to 
suspect  that  the  ague  is  kept  up  by  some  organic  derangement  of  the 
bowels,  lungs,  liver,  spleen,  Stc.  If  there  bo  disease  of  any  organ,  it 
is  aggravated  during  the  fit,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  deter* 
ntination  of  blood  to  the  part,  causing  congestion ;  and,  during  the 
intermission,  the  affected  organ  keeps  up  constantly  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  irritation  in  the  system,  and  thereby  prevents  the  quinine 
acting  as  it  otherwise  would  do. 

"When  chronio  inflammation  or  enlargement  of  the  liver,  spleen, 
or  any  other  organ,  can  be  distinctly  traced,  leeches  should  be  repeat- 
edly applied  over  the  part  aliL'Cted,  or  a  seton  or  blister  may  be  placed 
in  the  same  situation,  and  the  blistered  surface  kept  discharging  for 
some  time.  In  such  case-s,  when  quinine  is  obstinately  resisted,  the 
arsenical  solvlion,  or  Fowler's  solution,  which  is  the  most  powerful 
antiperiodic  remedy  we  possess,  next  to  quinine,  may  be  found  of 
the  greatest  advantage.  The  dose  to  commence  with  shoulJ  be  as 
follows. 

Fowler*!  lolulian  of  ■nenic,  three  dmpi. 
ijjuUniim,  eight  or  ten  drops. 
W«ler,  »a  ounce.     Mix.     To  he  given  erery  four  o 
doH  of  the  •otutioa  to  eigbt  or  ten  drops,  accoritiDg  &! 

It  Mhonld  not  be  given  before  breakfast,  or  on  an  empty  stomach. 
If  carefully  watched,  there  is  no  danger  whatever  in  using  the  arsen- 
ical solution,  and  it  frequently  cures  ague  when  quinine  fails.  If  it 
produce  griping  of  the  bowels,  or  sickness  at  stomach,  the  dose 
ehotilil  be  dimini.thod. 

Tho  bowels  must  never  be  allowed  to  remain  constipated  at  any 
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period  of  the  disease ;  constipation  will  be  prevented  by  giving  ocoa- 
sionally  two  or  three  grains  of  calomel^  with  eight,  t«n,  or  fifteen 
grains  of  jalap^  rhubarb^  or  any  other  mild  laxative  which  the  patient 
may  have  been  in  the  habit  of  taking.  Purging  to  any  extent  is 
never  necessary  in  ague.  Keeping  the  bowels  gently  open  is 
suiScient. 

It  is  only  during  the  intermission  that  fixxl  should  be  taken,  and, 
as  ague  is  almost  invariably  attended  with  debility,  the  diet  ought  to 
be  light,  nourishing,  and  of  sufficient  quantity ;  but  if  there  be  a 
tendency  to  inflammation  of  any  particular  organ,  the  patient  must 
oonfine  himself  to  low  diet. 

ALOES. 

This  medicine  is  an  excellent  purgative,  and  one  of  the  most  cer- 
tain in  its  action  we  possess.  It  does  not  produce  watery  stools  nor 
oreat«  wind  in  the  bowels,  rarely  disagrees  with  the  stomach,  and 
when  taken  in  small  doses  assists  digestion.  It  is  particularly  use- 
ful in  cases  of  habitual  costiveness  in  connexion  with  indigestion, 
and  answers  well  with  hypochondriacal  people  and  those  of  seden- 
tary habits  ;  it  is  also  serviceable  when  the  constitution  is  sluggish 
or  scrofulous.  Aloes  when  combined  with  myrrh  and  a  preparation 
of  iron,  is  beneficial  in  obstruction  of  the  menses,  and  when  given  in^ 
conjunction  with  small  doses  of  blue-pill  has  been  found  one  of  the 
best  medicines  in  jaundice. 

It  acts  principally  on  the  lower  intestines,  and  has  a  tendency  to 
irritate  them  when  given  too  frequently  or  in  too  large  doses. 
Hence  it  ought  not  to  be  given  \o  those  who  have  piles,  nor  when 
there  is  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  and  should  be  particularly 
avoided  by  females  who  are  subject  to  immoderate  flowing  of  the 
menses.  It  is  improper  when  there  is  any  disease  of  the  womb, 
during  pregnancy,  and  also  during  the  period  of  the  menstrual  dis- 
charge. Aloes  is  usually  given  in  the  form  of  pills ;  the  dose  is  from 
five  to  fifteen  grains ;  it  is,  however,  seldom  taken  alone.  When 
intended  to  give  tone  to  the  digestive  organs  and  also  to  open  the 
bowels,  the  following  form  of  combination,  recommended  by  Pn>- 
£B886r  A.  T.  Thompson  will  be  found  one  of  the  best. 

TUw  of  inynrli,  lis  drachma, 

Babeufaoimle  of  soda,  three  ounceii, 

Ammonia^  fimr  drachms  and  a  half, 

BitrMi  of  aloes,  six  drachms, 

fihorry  vfaia,  twoity-lbar  ounces.    Macerate  during  seven  days,  and  strain. 

Two  or  three  table-spoonsful  of  this  mixture  to  be  taken  twice  a 
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day  io  the  same  quantity  of  a  solution  of  extract  of  liquorice,  (the 
oornmon  Spanish  iiquorioe  dissolved  in  warm  water,)  which  answers 
the  purpose  of  concealing  the  taste  of  bitter  medicines,  better  than 
anything  else. 

ALXJM. 

This  medicine  was  strongly  recommended  by  Dr.  Percival  in 
oases  of  painter's  colic,  in  dosea  of  ten  to  twenty  grains  every  fourth 
or  fifth  hour.  It  was  formerly  employed  in  internal  bleeding  and 
gleet,  but  is  now  very  little  used  internaUy.  It  has  been  found 
useful  in  stopping  the  bleeding  from  leech  bites  in  children  by  keep- 
ing a  portion  for  some  time  applied  to  the  parts,  and  may  be  used  in 
the  same  wny  to  stop  the  bleeding  arising  from  the  extraction  of  a 
tooth.  It  is  serviceable  as  a  wash  in  arresting  bleeding  from  the 
nose.  AJam,  also,  forma  a  very  useful  gargle  in  common  sore 
throats. 

la  the  following  form  it  is  found  beneficial  as  an  injeotion  in  the 
discharge  called  the  whiles. 


It  is  often  used  as  a  lotion  for  the  eyes,  after  the  inflammatory 
*  vtage  uf  ophthalmia  has  been  subdued. 

TbI(«  «raliuD.  ten  grtaoB  to  ■  Krnple, 


AMAUROSIS,  OR  GUTTA  SERENA. 

By  this  term  is  meant  a  complete  or  partial  loss  of  sight,  result- 
ing from  an  affection  of  the  part  or  parts  of  the  brain  connected 
with  the  nerves  of  the  eye,  or  from  palsy  or  atrophy  of  the  optic 
nerve  and  its  expansion  in  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  called  the  retina. 

This  disease  may  be  easily  known  by  the  pupil  being  in  general 
dilated  and  motionless,  while  the  globe  of  the  eye  retains  its  transpa- 
rency.    There  is  also  in  most  cases  a  slight  appearance  of  squinting. 

Amaurosis  is  rarely  met  with  alone,  being  either  complicated  with 
or  caused  by  some  other  disorder.  It  may  commence  suddenly,  the 
patiimt  being  struck  with  blindness  of  one  or  both  eyes,  but  in  general 
it  camcs  on  gradually.  It  begins  either  in  one  eye,  which  is  usually 
the  case,  or  may  attack  both  at  once.  It  is  sometimes  intermittent, 
occurring  at  regular  or  irregular  intervals, 

When  Amaurosis  is  commencing,  the  patient  fancies  ha  sties  a 

ioty  of  minute  objects  intervening  between  hia  eyes  and  the  object 
'  ich  he  is  looking.     They  assume  the  appearance  of  insects' 
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wings  or  little  pieces  of  net- work  or  gauze,  or  present  a  circolar  or 
serpentine  form,  and  are  sometimes  like  bits  of  cobweb ;  he  tries  to 
get  rid  of  them  by  rubbing  his  eyes,  but  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts 
continues  to  see  them  moving  rapidly  before  him  in  whatever  direction 
he  turns.  These  symptoms  go  on  increasing  until  at  length  the 
patient  can  see  nothing  but  an  obscure  cloud  or  haze,  with  occasional 
flashes  of  light  or  other  luminous  appearances.  The  patient  at  any 
period  of  the  disease  may  be  troubled  with  severe  head-ache  and 
giddiness,  but  no  regular  train  of  symptoms  can  be  pointed  out,  sinoo 
the  disorder  depends  on  so  many  different  causes,  several  of  which 
may  be  acting  at  the  same  time. 

If  the  individual  be  young  and  the  Amaurosis  has  come  on  sud- 
denly, the  pupil  not  much  dilated  and  remaining  to  a  certain  extent 
moveable,  a  cure  may  be  effected ;  but  if  it  has  come  on  slowly,  the 
patient  being  in  advanced  life,  the  pupil  remaining  immoveable  and 
continuing  either  dilated  or  contracted,  while  the  globe  of  the  eye  is 
either  harder  or  softer  than  natural,  the  patient  will  have  little  or  no 
chance  of  recovery. 

Treatment. — In  directing  the  treatment  of  Amaurosis,  all  that 
can  reasonably  be  done  is  to  give  a  few  general  rules  for  well-marked 
oases ;  this  disease  being  usually  so  complicated,  that  each  case 
requires  its  own  particular  treatment. 

If  Amaurosis  arise  from  determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  the 
vesseb  of  the  brain,  particularly  those  connected  with  the  optic 
apparatus  being  overcharged  with  blood,  it  will  at  once  be  obvious 
that  local  blood-letting  by  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  neck 
(along  the  course  of  the  jugular  veins)  and  to  the  temples,  or  cupping 
the  nape  of  the  neck  are  indicated ;  and  if  the  individual  be  of  a 
plethoric  or  robust  habit  of  body,  he  should  be  bled  freely  from  the 
arm.  The  extent  to  which  blood-letting  should  be  carried  most 
depend  on  the  age  and  constitution  of  the  patient,  as  well  as  on  tho 
urgency  of  tho  case.  In  ordinary  cases,  however,  twelve  or  fifteen 
leeches  will  be  sufHcient,  and  when  general  blood-letting  is  requiredy 
fifteen  or  twenty  ounces  of  blood  may  bo  drawn  from  the  arm,  the 
bleeding  to  be  repeated  if  the  congestion  continue.  Low  diet  most 
be  strictly  enjoined,  and  the  patient  should  foe  directed  to  bathe  his 
eyes  frequently  with  cold  water,  and  to  use  the  shower  foath,  or  sponge 
his  head  night  and  morning  with  cold  water.  To  these  means  most 
be  conjoined  rest  and  purgative  medicine  to  keep  the  bowels  freely 
open,  such  as  the  b/ack  draughty  and  afterwards  one,  two,  or  three 
pills  of  the  compound  extract  of  colocynth  every  other  night  at  bed- 
time ;  tho  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  irritation  of  the 
eyes  by  exposure  to  strong  light.    (See  pp.  269,  345.) 
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BHslers  are  advisable  in  all  oases  where  there  ia  any  Ghance  of 
etfeoting  a  care.  They  should  be  applied  in  auooession  behind  the 
ears,  on  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  on  the  forehead,  above  the  eyes. 
To  those  means  must  be  added  regular  exercise  in  pure  air,  and 
nutritious  diet,  easy  of  digestion ;  the  eyes  should  be  allowed  repose, 
the  patient  taking  care  not  to  fatigue  or  expose  them  to  strong  light. 

After  the  above  treatment,  Ionics  will  often  be  found  iieoussary. 

In  Amaurosis,  brought  on  from  the  healing  of  old  ulcers,  or  the 
disapj^enrrince  of  an  eruption,  recourse  should  be  had  to  counter- 
irritation,  by  means  of  setons  or  issues. 

ANGINA  PECTORIS,  OR  BREAST-PANG. 

This  is  an  intermittent  affection,  coming  on  in  fits  at  irregular 
intervals,  and  is  one  of  the  most  painful  and  most  fatal  of  all  diseases. 
Tfaa  fit  ooinmenoca  suddenly,  and  usaally  when  the  patient  is  walk- 
ing, with  a  severe  lancinating  or  stabbing  pain,  generally  behind  the 
lower  part  of  the  breast-bone,  extending  in  the  direction  of  the  left 
nipple.  The  constrictive  suffocating  sen.sation  which  aooonipanies 
the  pain,  compels  the  patient  to  stop,  and,  in  the  eoiu-se  of  a  few 
rniiint«s,  if  qnlet  be  observed,  the  attack  goes  olT.  The  first  attacks 
are  comparatively  slight,  and  of  short  duration,  no  particular  incon- 
venience being  felt  when  they  are  over ;  but,  after  a  time,  they 
become  more  severe,  and  continue  much  longer  ;  the  pain  extending 
to  the  orra,  and  even  to  the  ends  of  the  finger.s,  generally  on  the  left 
side  only,  though  sometimes  it  extends  to  both,  accompanied  with  a 
feeling  of  numbness,  which  prevents  the  use  of  the  arm.  Occasion- 
ally the  neck,  the  left  jaw,  and  even  the  ear,  are  affectod,  the  speech 
being  slightly  impeded, 'and  the  anxiety  and  sufTooating  sensation  are 
freiiiiontly  so  severe,  that  thepatient  dreads  immediate  death.  When 
the  disease  has  advanced  to  this  extent,  the  Hts  last  from  half  an 
hour  to  an  hour,  or  even  longer.  The  respiration  is  usually  very 
Little  ntTect^d,  though  it  may  be  sometimes  a  little  more  frequent 
than  natural.  The  pulse  is  in  some  coses  natural ;  in  others  quick, 
strong,  irregular,  or  intermitting.  The  face  may  be  either  pale  or 
red ;  sometimes  pale,  or  with  a  sallow  tinge.  The  skin  may  be  hot, 
or  covered  with  a  cold  clammy  sweat. 

After  the  termination  of  a  severe  attack,  the  patient  experiences 
a  feeling  of  fatigue,  and  soreness  of  the  parts  affected,  and  the  sensa- 
tion of  nnmbness  frequently  continues  for  aconsiderable  length  of  time. 

Angina  pectoris  is  a  disease  of  so  marked  a  character,  that  it  can 
aoaroely  be  mistaken  for  any  other  ;  the  acute  pain  behind  the  breast- 
I,  extending  to  the  left  arm,  distinguisboB  it  &Qm  asthma,  which 
e  only  disease  at  all  resembling  it. 
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Treatment  during'  the  Fit. — The  tincture  of  henbane  answers 
better  than  any  thing  else,  in  doses  of  from  two  to  four  drachms, 
aooording  to  the  urgency  of  the  case,  in  combination  with  four  or  six 
ounces  of  peppermint- water.  Shortly  after  receiving  this  mixture, 
the  patient  not  unfrequently  discharges  a  quantity  of  air  from  the 
stomach,  which  gives  the  greatest  relief,  if  it  do  not  terminate  the  fit 
entirely.  In  some  cases,  from  half  a  grain  to  a  grain  of  the  acetate 
of  morphia  may  be  advantageously  substituted  for  the  tincture  of 
henbane. 

Blood-letting,  to  the  extent  of  from  four  to  ten  ounces,  has  been 
known  to  mitigate  and  shorten  the  fit,  when  the  patient  is  of  a  full  or 
plethoric  habit  of  body,  but  it  should  be  used  with  the  greatest  cau- 
tion, and  never  when  the  patient  is  pale  or  debilitated. 

Brandy,  aether,  ammonia,  and  other  strong  stimulants,  are  more 
likely  to  do  harm  than  good,  since  we  know  that  Angina  is  so  fre- 
quently complicated  with  disease  of  the  heart. 

The  best  writers  on  Angina  condemn  the  use  of  purgatives  and 
emetics,  or  at  least  consider  them  useless. 

T^^atment  during  the  Interval, — Medicine,  during  the  intervals, 
can  do  little  good  compared  with  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  a 
strict  attenti(m  to  regimen  and  diet ;  the  latter  should  be  aimofit 
entirely  vegetable  or  farinaceous ;  animal  food,  if  used  at  all,  must 
be  taken  very  sparingly,  and  should  be  confined  to  a  little  chicken  or 
mutton.  Wine,  malt  liquors,  strong  tea  and  coffee,  and  every  thing 
tending  to  quicken  the  circulation,  must  be  altogether  abstained 
from,  (see  the  instructions  with  respect  to  diet  in  the  article  on 
Apoplexy.)  With  regard  to  regimen,  mental  and  bodily  quietude 
becomes  absolutely  necessary ;  the  patient  should,  if  possible,  reside 
in  a  sheltered  situation,  where  the  air  is  dry,  and  the  ground  suffi- 
ciently level  to  admit  of  gentle  exercise,  avoiding  all  the  exciting 
causes  already  mentioned.  Flannel  should  be  worn  next  the  skin, 
and  the  feet  kept  warm  by  woollen  stockings. 

Much  benefit  has  been  derived  from  issues  and  setons,  aj^lied  to 
the  left  side  of  the  chest,  or  to  the  inside  of  each  thigh ;  or  the  tartar 
emetic  ointmentj  composed  as  follows,  may  be  rubbed  in  over  tlie 
chest. 

IWUr  emetici  a  dradun  and  a  bal^ 

Lard,  or  spennaceti  ointment,  an  onnee.    To  be  weQ  mixed  together ;  aboat  the  mm 
oi  a  nutmeg  to  be  mbbed  in  night  and  morning. 

This  ointment  soon  brings  out  a  crop  of  large  pustules,  resembling 
small-pox.  They  are  sometimes  attended  by  a  good  deal  of  pain  and 
irritation,  which  can  be  easily  relieved  by  applying  warm  bread  and 
milk  poultices. 
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The  patient  should  know  that  no  remedies,  however  appropriately 
prescribed,  can  be  of  much  use,  if  the  exciting  causes  of  the  disease 
are  not  strictly  avoided ;  nor  without  rigid  attention  to  the  proper 
regimen  and  diet. 

ANTISPASMODICS. 

Uedieines  which  allay  spasms,  or  in  other  words,  painful  and 
invaluntary  oontraction  of  the  muscles,  are  called  Auttspasmodice. 
The  principal  remedies  of  this  class  are  opium,  mther,  camphor, 
assaftetida,  musk,  and  galbaniun. 

»  APOPLEXY. 

Apoplexy  is  characterized  by  a  sudden  suspension,  more  or  less 
complete,  of  the  power  of  sense  and  motion,  the  organic  functions  of 
circulation  and  respiration  continuing  to  be  performed,  though  im- 
paired to  a  certain  extent. 

This  disease  is  caused  by  pressure  on  the  brain  from  an  efFnsion 
of  blood,  its  symptoms  varying  according  to  the  extent  of  the 
effusion. 

There  arc  certain  symptoms  which  sometimes  give  notice  of  the 
approach  of  apoplexy,  namely,  giddiness,  indistinct  vision,  with  the 
appearance  of  motes  or  sparks  before  the  eyes,  buzzing  or  ringing  in 
the  cars,  drowsiness,  a  sensation  of  fulness  in  the  head,  general 
headache,  or  a  pain  in  some  particular  part  of  the  head,  inability  to 
artioulate  distinctly  or  to  walk  firmly.  But  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
people  are  struck  with  apoplexy,  when  to  all  appearance,  in  excellent 
health,  and  without  any  indications  of  the  approach  of  this  dreadful 
disease. 

Causes.  Stature  rather  low,  with  a  plethoric  or  full  habit  of 
body  and  short  neck ;  certain  diseases  of  the  heart ;  hereditary 
disposition;  excess  in  eating  rich  or  highly-seasoned  food;  intem- 
perance in  drinking;  violent  mental  emotion;  suppression  of  the 
discharge  from  piles ;  the  drying  up  too  quickly  of  setons  or  issues, 
and  in  fact  any  cause  tending  to  determinate  the  blood  too  strongly 
to  the  head.  Old  age  may  also  be  considered  as  a  predisposing  cause, 
apoplexy  being  more  common  between  sixty  and  seventy  years  of 
age,  than  at  any  other  period  of  life. 

This  disease  may  be  mistaken  for  a.  fainting  fit,  though  the  dis- 
tijotion  is  sufficiently  well  marked.  When  a  person  faints,  the  face 
■nd  Lips  lose  their  color,  and  the  skin  becomes  cold.  In  apoplexy 
on  the  contrary,  the  face  is  generally  red  and  the  skin  hot.  In 
fainting,  the  pulse  and  respiration  are  almost  suspended.     This  is 
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not  the  case  in  apoplexy.    A  fainting  fit  is  but  of  short  daration, 
and  the  individual  on  recovering  does  not  experience  pain. 

Epilepsy,  or  the  falling  sickness,  resembles  apoplexy,  in  so  far  as 
the  individual  in  both  cases  falls  down  in  a  fit ;  but  in  the  former 
disease  there  are  convulsions,  the  limbs  are  not  paralyzed  but  rigid, 
and  the  eyes  are  convulsed  and  look  upwards ;  these  symptoms  dis- 
tinguish it  sufliciently  firom  apoplexy.     (See  Epilepsy.) 

Complete  intoxication  is  distinguished  from  apoplexy  by  the  £imell 
of  the  liquor  which  the  individual  has  drunk,  and  by  the  weakness 
of  the  pulse. 

Treatment,  When  a  person  falls  down  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  the 
first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  expose  the  head  and  neck  to  the  open  air, 
the  head  and  shoulders  being  considerably  raised.  Blood  should 
be  taken  freely  firom  the  arm,  and  at  least  twenty  leeches  applied 
along  the  course  of  the  jugular  veins,  at  the  angle  of  the  jaws,  and 
on  the  nape  of  the  neck.  No  spirits  or  stimulating  medicine  should 
be  given.  The  next  thing  to  be  done,  after  cutting  the  hair  from  the 
head,  is  to  employ  cold  applications ;  ice,  if  it  can  be  had,  should  be 
pounded,  put  in  a  bladder,  and  placed  on  the  head  in  the  form  of  a 
cap,  and  kept  there  until  it  dissolve ;  the  bladder  should  then  be 
removed,  and  the  head  exposed  to  the  air  during  twenty  minutes  or 
half  an  hour,  until  it  recover  its  warmth ;  the  bladder  replenished 
with  ice  should  then  be  again  applied.  This  remedy  should  not  be 
continued  too  long  at  a  time  ;  it  ought  to  be  discontinued  for  some 
hours,  and  during  the  interval  thin  pieces  of  cloth  dipped  in  vinegar 
and  water,  or  in  the  spirit  of  wine  lotion  (composed  of  one  ounce  of 
spirit  of  wine  to  five  ounces  of  water)  should  be  applied.  And  if 
ice  cannot  be  procured,  the  head  must  be  kept  constantly  moist  with 
these  lotions.  If  after  twenty  or  twenty-four  hours  fi'om  the  first 
blood-letting  the  pulse  be  found  still  hard  and  vibrating,  the  vein 
should  be  again  opened,  and  the  blood  allowed  to  flow  until  the  pulse 
become  softer.  The  patient  must  be  kept  perfectly  quiet  and 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  position  in  which  he  was  first  placed, 
nothing  stronger  being  given  than  whey  or  barley  water.  If  the 
bowels  be  constipated,  the  following  clyster  should  be  employed. 

Barley  water,  a  pint. 

Oil  of  turpentine,  one  table-spoonful, 

Oaator  oil,  two  table-epoonafuL 

If  not  found  sufficiently  active,  it  should  be  repeated,  with  the 
addition  of  a  table-spoonful  of  Epsom,  G-lauber,  or  common  salt,  or 
the  following  injection,  which  is  still  more  active,  may  be  used* 


PThis  ia  all  that  should  be  done  during  the  first  forty-eight  houra ; 
r  the  expiration  of  that  period,  when  the  oongostion  and  deter- 
mination of  blood  to  the  head  have  been  relieved,  the  following  pur- 
gative powder  should  be  administered. 

»  Calomel,  five  ^raltvi. 

AloM  in  powder,  three  giairn, 
JaUp,  ten  graiiu.     Uixed  wilh  ■  little  jelly  or  hoooj. 

If  this  powder  do  not  operate  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  it 
ahould  be  followed  by  an  infusion  of  senna  leaves. 


Throe  ounces  of  this  infusion  to  be  given  as  a  doso,  and  the  rest 
if  necessary  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  or  the  dranght  called  the  black- 
draught,  may  be  administered,  which  is  composed  of 

An  ounce  and  a  hair  of  inriLiian  of  scnrm  bafes, 

T1ire«  drnehmi  of  Bpwm  mlta,  oiiJ 

One  drachm  ol  ijocture  uf  team.  ' 

"When  there  is  mucli  difficulty  in  swallowing,  croton  oil  will  be 
found  an  excellent  purgative,  in  a  dose  of  two  or  three  drops  placed 
on  the  tongue. 

It  ought  to  be  observed  that  in  the  early  stage  of  this  disease, 
the  most  powerful  purgatives  are  frequently  very  slow  in  their 
action,  producing  no  effect  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  after 
they  have  been  taken  ;  it  therefore  not  unusually  happens,  that 
under  the  idea  that  the  first  doses  have  not  been  suffioiuntly  active, 
pui^tives  are  repeat«d  at  short  intervals,  until  at  lungth  their 
action  commences  all  at  once,  and  to  such  an  extent  as  to  endanger 
life. 

Vomiting  determines  the  blood  strongly  to  the  head ;  emetics 
ought  therefore  to  be  avoided,  and  even  if  vomiting  commence 
tfpoQtaneously,  it  should  not  bo  promoted'by  causing  tlio  patient  to 
drink  warm  water. 

mistering  the  head  or  nape  of  the  neck,  setons,  issues,  and  every 
thing  which  may  act  as  a  source  of  irritation,  should  be  carefully 
avoided  during  the  first  days  of  the  disease,  though  at  a  more 
advanced  period  they  may  be  used  v^ith  advantage. 
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The  cases  which  do  not  admit  of  general  blood-lettmg  are  com- 
paratively rare,  but  when  the  face  is  pale,  the  pulse  weak  and  small, 
and  the  whole  body  appears  paralyzed,  it  would  certainly  be  impro- 
per ;  but  this  state,  even  when  we  are  aware  that  the  patient  has 
been  previously  much  debilitated,  ought  not  to  prevent  the  applica- 
tion of  leeches  and  ice,  or  evaporating  lotions  in  the  manner  already 
directed.  In  such  cases  washings  of  warm  turpentine,  and  mustard 
poultices  applied  to  the  legs  or  feet,  will  be  found  useful.  The 
poultice  is  made  as  follows. 

Mustard  seed  in  powder,  and 
Linseed  in  powder,  of  each  half  a  poond. 
Hot  vinegar,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  give  the  consistence  of  a  poultice. 

The  state  of  the  bladder  ought  to  be  carefully  observed ;  if  the 
urine  accumulates,  and  the  patient  has  not  the  power  of  making 
water,  it  must  be  drawn  off  night  and  morning  with  the  catheter. 

The  treatment  hitherto  has  been  intended  to  relieve  the  conges- 
tion in  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  and  diminish  the  undue  determination 
of  blood  to  the  head,  with  the  object  of  preventing  an  increased 
effusion  in  the  brain,  as  well  as  to  counteract  the  inflammation 
which  might  result  from  the  portion  of  coagulated  blood  already 
there  acting  as  a  source  of  irritation.  But  we  will  now  suppose  the 
attack  over  and  the  patient  recovering,  though  laboring  under  the 
usual  consequence  of  apoplexy,  viz.,  palsy,  either  more  or  less  com- 
plete, of  one  side  of  the  body,  caused,  as  has  been  already  mentioned, 
by  a  clot  of  blood  pressing  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  brain. 

The  regimen  and  diet  of  the  patient  now  require  particular  atten- 
tion. Wine,  and  all  kinds  of  distilled  and  fermented  liquors,  must 
be  prohibited;  also  coffee,  strong  tea,  tobacco  in  any  form,  and 
indeed,  every  thing  stimulating.  Animal  food,  if  taken  at  all,  should 
be  used  in  very  small  quantity.  The  diet  must  consist  principally 
of  vegetable  or  farinaceous  substances.  Ripe  fruit,  and  fish,  may  be 
taken  in  moderate  quantity,  with  the  exception  of  salmon,  or  other 
fish  difficult  of  digestion.  Butter  and  cheese  are  not  to  be  allowed, 
nor  vegetables  difficult  of  digestion,  such  as  cabbages,  cauliflov^rs, 
and  beans ;  cucumbers,  radishes,  and  all  raw  vegetables,  are  to  be 
carefully  shunned.  The  general  rule  is  to  eat  moderately,  and  avoid 
food  of  a  stimulating  nsfture,  or  difficult  of  digestion ;  and  as  apo- 
plexy commonly  occurs  lat«  in  life,  the  patient  must  know  pretty 
well  the  sort  of  food  which  agrees  best  with  him. 

The  patient  must  keep  his  mind  perfectly  quiet,  and  be  on  his 
guard  against  any  bodily  or  mental  fatigue,  and  avoid  going  to 
theatres,  or  other  places  of  public  amusement       Benefit  will  be 
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derived  from  caustic  issues,  or  a.  eeton  in  the  nape  of  the  neck  ;  or 
a  blister  may  be  applied  to  the  same  part,  and  kept  open  for  Bomc 
length  of  time.  Sponging  the  head  night  and  morning  with  oold 
water,  or  the  shower-bath,  will  in  many  cases  be  found  highly 
advantageous. 

The  utmost  attention  must  be  paid  to  keep  the  bowels  gently 
optin  with  mild  laxatives,  such  as  castor-oil,  Henry's  oalcined  mag- 
nesia, or  three  grains  of  blue-pill  at  bed-time,  followed  by  a  Seidlitz- 
powder-or  the  black  draught  in  the  morning.  Nothing  tight  should 
be  worn  round  the  neck,  and  if  tlie  patient  be  of  a  plethoric  or  full 
habit  of  botly,  blood-letting,  or  cupping  the  napo  of  the  neck  every 
spring  and  autumn,  raay  be  had  recourse  to  with  advantage.  A  sea 
voyage,  travelling  for  amusement,  or  any  mild  exercise  taken  regu- 
larly, and  in  moderation,  will  be  found  beneficial. 

APTH.E;  OR  THRUSH. 

This  is  a  very  common  complaint  amongst  children,  and  almost 
invariably  arises  from  a  disordered  condition  of  the  stumaoh  and 
digestive  organs.  It  is  sometimes  caused  by  improper  diet  in  children 
brought  up  by  the  hand,  or  by  milk  of  a  bad  quality  from  an  un- 
healthy nurse,  or  one  who  is  immoral  or  intemperate  in  her  habits. 

Symptotas. — When  this  complaint  is  of  a  mild  character,  the 
general  system  is  not  much  disturbed  ;  there  is  commonly  an  in- 
creased degree  of  redness  on  the  inside  of  the  mouth  and  about  the 
tongue,  and  these  parts  are  covered  with  specks  or  patches  resem- 
bling cnrdled  milk.  But  in  more  severe  cases  these  whitish -looking 
Bakes  extend  to  the  back  parts  of  the  throat,  and  even  down  into  the 
gullet.  The  child  is  fretful,  an  increased  degree  of  slavering  and 
hesitation  in  sucking  may  be  observed,  and  the  mouth  is  hot  and 
tender.  The  little  patient  now  becomes  slightly  feverish,  although 
this  symptom  is  not  always  present,  is  sick  at  stomach,  drowsy,  and 
starts  in  it**  sleep,  as  if  frightened  or  suffering  pain.  In  all  cases  there 
is  acidity  of  the  stomach,  while  the  breath,  and  the  coagulated  milk 
which  is  vomited  up,  have  a  sour  smell ;  the  bowels  are  also  affected, 
the  stools  being  watery,  and  of  a  green  color,  with  considerable 
griping.  Sometimes  the  anus  becomes  excoriated  by  these  aorid 
evacuations,  which  are  discharged  so  frequently  as  greatly  to  distress 
the  child,  who  now  becomes  pale  and  loses  (iesh.  Thrush  generally 
lasts  eight  or  ten  days,  but  is  not  dangerous  unless  in  some  cases 
where  the  white  flakes  or  crusts  fall  off.  leaving  the  surface  of  a 
brown  or  blubh  color,  followed  by  a  bad  kind  of  ulceration  of  the 
pftrts.  When  this  occurs  the  purging  is  very  severe,  and  the  stools 
^"^   i  a  slimy  appearance. 
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Thrush  is  not  contagious,  and  is  generally  obseryed  in  weak  chil- 
dren, or  when  the  mother's  milk  is  of  a  bad  quality. 

Treatment, — If  there  be  no  purging  at  the  oommencement  of  this 
affection,  the  stools  will  generally  be  found  of  a  green  color ;  and  as 
there  is  always  acid  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  one  of  the  best 
remedies  is  magriesia  in  small  doses,  repeated  from  time  to  time  until 
the  bowels  are  freely  opened.  The  best  local  application  is  finely- 
powdered  borax,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  sugar,  and  placed 
upon  the  tongue,  which,  by  its  natural  movements,  will  soon  carry 
the  powder  to  every  part  of  the  mouth.  This  should  be  repeated 
every  two  or  three  hours,  or  the  honey  of  borax  may  be  applied  to  the 
affected  parts  of  the  mouth,  with  a  camel's  hair  pencil.  In  mild 
cases  no  other  treatment  will  be  required. 

If  the  evacuations  from  the  bowels  still  retain  a  green  color,  and 
if  there  be  little  or  no  purging,  equal  parts  of  lime  water  and  milk 
will  be  found  useful.  A  table-spoonful  of  this  mixture  may  be  given 
four  or  five  times  a  day.  If  there  be  thin  watery  stools,  with  griping 
and  straining,  a  tea-spoonful  of  the  following  mixture  may  be  given 
every  two  hours  until  the  child  is  quieted : — 

Magnesia,  twelve  g^iDs, 

Laudanum,  three  drops. 

Water,  one  ounce. 

With  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sugar  to  make  it  palatable. 

Instead  of  the  above  mixture,  the  following  medicine  may  be 
given,  which  has  generally  an  excellent  effect  in  correcting  the 
purging. 

Compound  powder  of  chalk,  and 

Dried  carbonate  of  soda,  of  each  a  scruple, 

Mercury,  with  chalk,  half  a-scruple. 

From  three  to  five  grains  (rf  this  powder  may  be  given  three  times 
a  day. 

To  aid  in  relieving  the  irritation  of  the  bowels,  the  little  patient 
should  be  placed,  from  five  to  ten  minutes,  in  a  bath  of  about  eighty 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  and  then  well  dried  and  wrapped 
up  warmly. 

During  the  continuance  of  this  complaint  the  mother's  diet  should 
be  carefully  regulated,  so  as  to  prevent  acidity  at  stomach,  and 
should  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  ensure  the  purity  of  her  milk.  Plain 
animal  food,  with  bread  or  rice,  is  the  most  suitable  kind  of  diet ;  no 
vegetables  which  will  induce  acidity  upon  the  stomach  should  be 
taken,  and  water  should  be  the  only  beverage  at  dinner. 
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Thmsh  generally  occurs  before  the  child  is  weaned,  and  thoo  the 
mother's  milk  is  the  only  nourishment  that  should  be  allowed.  But 
if  the  child  has  been  weanod  before  the  complaint  makes  its  appear- 
ance, the  diet  should  consist  of  chicken  broth,  or  weak  beef-tea; 
lime-water  with  milk  or  gam-wutBr  made  by  mixing  gum  arable  with 
warm  water.  But,  although  there  ih  generally  considerable  thirst, 
children  seldom  have  much  appetite  for  food  during  the  progress  of 
thrush. 

Rubbing  the  inside  of  the  child's  month  with  a  rough  cloth  or  a 
piece  of  flannel,  is  a  barbarous  custom. 

As  long  as  the  complaint  continues  the  greatest  attention  should 
be  paid  to  cleanliness;  the  lower  extremity  of  the  bowels  and  the 
hips  should  bo  washed  with  tepid  water,  or  milk  and  water,  after 
every  evacuation,  and  then,  if  there  be  any  excoriation  or  abrasion  of 
the  skin,  the  parts  should  be  anointed  with  fine  soft  pomatum  or 
fresli  butter. 


ARSENIC. 

'"The  Arsenical  Soution,  commonly  called  Fowler's  Sniufion,  ia 
ttie  only  preparation  of  arsenic  used  internally.  It  is  seldom  given 
until  other  medicines  fail,  and  then,  when  conducted  with  duo  cau- 
tion, is  as  safe  as  many  other  remedies  in  every-day  use,  such  as 
Prussic  acid,  morphine,  strychnine,  dto.  When  the  sulphate  of 
quinine  does  not  produce  the  desired  effect,  this  is  the  most  powerful 
remedy  we  possess  in  curing  the  ague.      (See  j4o-«e.) 

We  have  known  this  remedy  to  be  of  the  greatest  service  in  some 
cases  of  the  remittent  fever  of  warm  climates,  when  no  local  inflam- 
mation oould  be  discovered  ;  and,  indeed,  in  this,  as  well  as  in  many 
other  diseases  of  a  periodic  nature,  suoli  as  periodic  head-ache, 
rheumatic  pains  coming  on  at  certain  hours,  and  rheumatic  affections 
of  the  eyes,  it  is  a  valuable  medicine,  and  should  never  be  lost  sight 
of  when  quinine  and  preparations  of  iron  have  been  tried  without 


This  solution  has  been  used  advantageously  in  many  i 
affections,  soch  as  epilepsy,  Pt.  Vitus's  dance,  catalepsy,  (or  trance,) 
and  tic-douloureux.  Good  effects  have  resulted  from  its  use  in  some 
diseases  of  the  skin,  also  in  cancer;  and  it  is  the  most  efHcaoious 
remedy  in  the  treatment  of  elephantiasis,  (or  Barbadoes  leg:) 

The  dose  of  the  arsenical  solution  is  four  to  sis  drops,  with  six  or 

eight  drops  of  laudanum  to  each  dose,  twice  a  day.     The  proper  time 

for  taking  it  is  about  half  an  hour  after  eating      When  given  in  thii 

manner,  no  bad  effect  will  result;  in  larger  doses  (twelve  or  fifteen 
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drops)  it  sometimes  causes  a  little  griping  and  sickness  at  the 
stomach,  which  may  he  removed  hy  giving  a  small  quantity  of 
laudanum,  (fifteen  or  twenty  drops.)  When  these  symptoms  come 
on,  the  dose  should  be  diminished. 

Arsenic  has  been  used  externally  in  cases  of  cancer  and  inveterate 
ulcers,  but,  in  this  manner,  is  attended  with  considerable  risk;  indeed, 
it  has  been  known  to  find  its  way  into  the  system  by  absorption,  and 
cause  death.  It  has  been  the  means  of  curing  many  obstinate  ulcers 
of  the  lips  and  face,  but  in  some  cases,  when  applied  externally,  has 
caused  the  most  intolerable  pain.  We  can  only  use  this  remedy  with 
safety  internally.  Arsenic  enters  into  the  composition  of  several 
dangerous  quack  medicines. 

ASSAFCETIDA. 

This  medicine  is  principally  used  as  an  antispasmodic  in  doses 
of  five  grains  to  twenty.  It  is  useful  in  allaying  inordinate  muscular 
action  in  asthma,  hooping-cough,  colic,  and  hysterical  affections ;  and 
is  given  to  promote  expectoration  in  long-continued  coughs,  particu- 
larly in  those  of  old  people  with  debilitated  constitutions.  When 
there  is  any  inflammatory  action  going  on  it  ought  not  to  be  admin- 
istered, on  account  of  its  stimulating  and  heating  properties.  In 
flatulent  colic  it  is  often  of  the  greatest  service  when  given  as  a 
clyster ;  when  used  in  this  manner,  a  drachm  to  two  drachms  should 
be  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  warm  milk,  or  linseed  tea. 

The  action  of  the  tincture  of  assafostida  is  quicker  than  that  of 
the  gum ;  and  should  be  given  in  the  quantity  of  one  or  two  drachms. 

ASTHMA. 

It  is  generally  unaccompanied  with  fever,  and  is  characterized  by 
great  difficulty  in  breathing,  recurring  in  fits  at  irregular  intervals, 
attended  with  a  feeling  of  constriction  in  the  chest,  wheezing,  and  a 
difficult  cough,  terminating  in  expectoration. 

There  are  certain  symptoms  which  give  notice  of  the  approach  of 
a  fit  of  asthma,  particularly  if  the  individual  has  been  subject  to  it 
for  some  time ;  viz.  a  sensation  of  oppression  and  fulness  at  the  pit 
of  the  stomach,  eructation  of  air,  head-ache,  sickness,  disturbed  r^t, 
and  not  imfrequently  an  increased  flow  of  pale  urine ;  they  are,  bow- 
ever,  by  no  means  regular,  and  in  some  cases  are  entirely  wanting. 

The  fits  usually  come  on  between  eleven  o'clock  at  night  and  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  patient  awakes  suddenly  with  great 
difliculty  of  breathing,  and  a  most  distressing  sensation  of  tightness 
and  constriction  about  the  chest,  which  compels  him  to  sit  up  in  bed; 
he  raises  his  shoulders,  throws  back  his  head  and  elbows,  and  uses 
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every  means  in  his  powi?r  to  expand  his  chest ;  he  breathes  with  a 
whoczing  noise,  which  may  be  heard  at  some  dixtanoe,  and  oongha 
eecasionally,  but  with  considerable  difficulty;  and,  though  he  can 
MarR«Iy  speak,  he  requests  the  windows  to  bo  opened,  that  he  may 
breathe  fresh  air.  The  face  sometimes  remains  pate,  but  in  general 
becomes  red,  or  acquires  a  bloat«d  appearanoe ;  the  eyes  also  appear 
red  and  prominent,  and  the  face  and  breast  are  covered  with  sweat. 
The  pulse  is  quick,  weak,  and  not  unfreqnently  irregular  or  intermit- 
tent ;  the  hands  and  feet  are  cold,  and  in  some  cases,  when  the  fit  is 
Tory  severe,  the  patient  vomits  frothy,  bilious-looking  matter. 

The  fit  having  continued  two  or  three  hours,  or  even  longer, 
terminates  with  cough  and  expectoration,  either  more  or  lass  profuse, 
and  the  exhausted  patient  falls  asleep.  When  any  one  has  onoe 
BttfTered  from  a  paroxysm  of  asthma,  he  may  be  almost  certain  that 
it  will  recur  at  intervals  of  longer  or  shorter  duration. 

When  asthma  is  purely  spasmodic,  uncomplicated  with  any  other 
disease,  the  individual,  after  the  fit  is  over,  recovers  his  breathing 
entirely,  and  suffers  no  inconvenience  until  the  recurrence  of  another 
attack.  True,  spasmodic  asthma,  not  associated  with  other  diseases, 
is  not  common,  yet  it  docs  occur ;  and  we  have  the  best  of  evidence, 
that  individuals  have  died  during  the  fit,  and  on  opening  the  body, 
not  a  trace  of  disease  has  been  found.  In  the  great  majority  of  oases, 
however,  the  breathing  during  the  intervals  is  either  more  or  less 
afTocted,  and  symptoms  of  the  morbid  changes,  which  have  either 
cansed  the  disease,  or  resulted  from  it,  may  be  easily  traced. 

Exciting  raitsex.  The  exciting  causes  which  have  an  immediate 
tjtndency  to  bring  on  fit>»  of  asthma  are  very  numerous,  the  principal 
of  which  are,  errors  in  diet,  particularly  if  attended  by  acidity  at 
stomach  or  heartbtirn  ;  excess  in  drinking  wtne  and  spirits ;  disten- 
aion  of  the  stomach  from  an  accumulation  of  wind ;  exposure  to  ooM 
moist  air,  or  too  dry  an  atmosphere ;  suppressed  perspiration  of  the 
lower  extremities,  caused  by  sitting  with  cold  or  wet  feet,  sudden 
changes  of  weather,  o^rtain  winds,  and  indeed  all  the  cau.scs  which 
bring  on  cold  or  catarrh  of  the  bronchi  or  air  passages ;  sudden 
mental  emotions,  as  anger,  terror,  surprise.  Sec,;  loud,  or  too  long 
Kpcaking ;  certain  occupations  of  artisans,  whioh  expose  them  to  an 
Btmosphere  charged  with  dust ;  irritating  gases,  metallic  fumes,  or 
tninnte  particles  of  cotton,  wool,  fur.  and  metal.  In  some  people 
exhalations  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  as  the  effluvia  from  ipeca- 
cuan,  from  hay,  or  from  grass  in  flower,  will  induce  an  attack  of 
asthma.  The  presence  of  an  excess  of  the  electric  fluid  in  the 
atmosphere  affects  many  asthmatic  people.  Some  sulTer  least  in  flat 
ooontriea  and  in  large  towns,  pure  mountain  air  being  almost  in8ni>> 
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portable  to  them ;  others,  again,  are  rendered  miserable  by  the  smoky 
atmosphere  of  a  large  town. 

1.  Treatment  during^  the  attack.  In  the  purely  spasmodic  or 
nervous  form  of  asthma,  unconnected  with  other  diseases,  and  in 
oases  where  it  attacks  hysterical  females,  we,  as  a  matter  of  coarse, 
resort  to  the  class  of  medicines  called  antispasmodics,  the  most 
powerful  of  which  is  opium;  and  this  remedy,  to  be  of  use,  must  be 
given  in  large  doses,  ordinary  ones  producing  little  or  no  effect ;  for 
in  this  as  well  as  in  all  other  spasmodic  affections,  there  is  an  unu- 
sual resistance  offered  to  the  action  of  even  the  most  powerful 
remedies.  Care,  however,  must  be  taken  to  regulate  the  doses 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  patient  and  the  urgency  of  the  case. 
We  give  the  four  following  prescriptions  because  it  frequently  hap- 
pens that  the  medicine  which  alleviates  or  shortens  the  fit  in  one 
individual,  produces  no  effect  in  another. 

Laudanum,  forty  to  siztj  drops, 
^ther,  the  same  quantity. 
Peppermint-water,  two  ounces.    Mix. 
To  be  taken  at  tlie  commencement  of  the  fit. 

Camphor,  three  grains, 
Musk,  five  grains. 
Opium,  one  grain. 
Mucilage  a  sufficient  quantity  to  form  two  pills.     To  be  taken  at  the  commencement 
of  the  fit»  and  repeated  if  necessary  after  two  hours. 

Opium,  one  grain. 
Carbonate  of  ammonia,  five  grains. 
Camphor,  a  grain  and  a  half. 
Mucilage  a  sufficient  quantity  to  form  two  pills.     To  be  repeated  after  two  haan  if 
ibe  fit  cootinne. 

Extract  of  henbane,  six  grains, 
Tartar  emetic,  a  quarter  of  a  grain. 
Nitre,  eight  g^^uins. 
Peppermint- water,  two  ounces.    Mix. 
To  be  taken  at  the  conmiencement  of  the  fit 

Blood-letting  VxK)asionally  does  good,  but  it  should  be  used  with 
the  greatest  caution,  and  only  when  the  patient  is  young  and  ple- 
thoric ;  in  such  cases  when  the  disease  is  conmiencing  it  often  works 
like  a  charm. 

Bathing  the  feet  in  warm  water,  to  which  a  portion  of  powdered 
mustard  has  been  added,  and  the  application  of  mustard  poultices 
over  the  chest,  is  a  mode  of  treatment  much  used  in  France  and 
Italy,  and  frequently  with  advantage. 

Smoking  the  dried  leaves  and  stalks,  or  the  root  of  the  thorn- 
apple,  is  frequently  attended  with  the  greatest  benefiti  though  in 
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•ome  cases  it  increases  the  diiliculty  of  breathing  ;  as  a  general  rule 
it  does  good  only  when  it  causes  expectoration.  The  thora-appJe  root 
may  he  nsed  alone  or  smoked  along  with  tobacoo  ;  a  small  quantity 
should  be  employed  at  first,  gradually  increasing  the  dose,  imtd 
slight  giddiness  is  produced.     It  may  be  safely  tried  in  all  cases. 

Indian  tobacoo,  has  an  action  similar  to  that  of  thorn-apple  root. 
The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  eight  to  twenty  grains,  and  the  tino- 
turt-,  prepared  as  follows,  is  given  in  doses  of  half  a  draohm  to  two 
drachins  in  two  ounces  of  distilled  water — 

Take  dried  leEves  of  the  lobelift  inflato,  (tobkcoo,)  tvo  ouncfli, 
RectiRcd  ipirit  nf  vine,  a  pinL 
MaceraW  fur  twetre  tiajs,  and  alrain. 

The  following  prescription  is  one  of  the  best  that  can  be  used. 

Eitnut  of  henbane,  three  gniiiB, 
Diluted  niliic  aciil,  thirty  drops, 
Tine  tore  of  •quilln,  Rftoen  drops, 
Water,  an  ounce  and  ■  half,    UU. 
To  be  repeated  everj  three  bours  during  (he  GL 

This  draught  often  gives  relief  when  every  thing  else  has  failed. 
We  have  known  five  grains  of  powdered  ipecacuan,  given  in  a  drachm 
of  the  oxymel  {a  mixture  of  vinegar  and  honey)  of  squill  every  hour, 
to  alleviate  the  fit,  both  in  the  dry  and  humoral  forms  of  asthma. 

The  various  remedies  which  have  been  recommended  are  but  too 
(miuently  of  no  avad.  The  fit  runs  its  course,  and  is  even  rendered 
worse  in  many  cases  by  the  indiscriminate  use  of  stimulants.  But 
thongh  we  can  do  little  when  the  fit  has  fairly  commenoed,  yet 
timely  treatment  may  be  of  the  utmost  service  as  a  preventive- 
Asthma  is  usually  associated  with  morbid  sensibility  or  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane.  In  all  such  oasee 
the  fit  is  almost  invariably  precede^l  by  catching  cold.  If,  therefore, 
when  an  individual  is  aware  f  liat  he  has  caught  cold,  (and  there  are 
generally  certain  premonitory  symptoms  which  give  him  due  notice,) 
and  is  in  oonseqnence  threatened  with  a  fit  of  asthma,  he  oaght 
immediately  to  bathe  his  feet  in  hot  water  with  mustard,  then  go  to 
bed.  drink  freely  of  barley-water  or  any  other  warm  drink,  and  take 
sodorifics,  such  as 

Dowr's  powder,  fifteen  grain*. 
James*!  powder,  five  grains.     Mit 
To  be  t^ea  in  ■  little  Jelly. 
Nitre,  twenty-five  gniat. 

Tartar  emetic,  a  qoarter  of  a  grain.  diMolreii  in  barley  water,  the  doae  being  repeated 
imtll  popioiH  penpiraliun  a  bmiighl  on,  and  (he  bowcla  opened  (he  fullowiDg  morning'  \ij 
■  iluM  of  Epaom  aalle  or  a  SeitUiti  powder. 
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By  these  means,  if  used  sufficiently  early,  the  oold  will  be 
checked  and  the  fit  of  asthma  prevented,  and  this  is  more  easily 
effected  than  to  mitigate  the  fit  or  cut  it  short  after  it  has  commenced. 

2.  Treatment  in  the  intervals, — The  manner  of  living  and  habits 
of  people  affected  with  asthma  are  generally  such  that  they  can 
have  very  little  chance  of  getting  rid  of  the  disease.  Indeed  they 
too  frequently  adopt  the  most  direct  means  to  prolong  their  suffering. 
Knowing  their  liability  to  catch  cold,  and  being  well  aware  that  a 
cold  or  catarrh  is  generally  the  prelude  to  a  fit  of  asthma,  they,  (at 
least  those  who  have  it  in  their  power,)  shut  themselves  up  in  dose 
rooms  on  the  approach  of  winter,  dreading  the  slightest  exposure  to 
oold  air.  They  deprive  themselves  of  exercise,  and  in  consequence 
indigestion  is  brought  on,  the  general  health  is  impaired,  and  life 
becomes  almost  a  burden.  If  they  do  occasionally  venture  ihto  the 
open  air  they  return  to  the  same  overheated  atmosphere  or  sit  near 
a  large  fire,  not  taking  into  consideration  that  by  far  the  most  com- 
mon cause  of  cold  is  the  stidden  change  from  cold  air  to  an  over- 
heated room.  The  patient  blames  the  cold  air,  but  the  fact  is,  the 
lungs  bear  cold  well,  or  an  equal  temperature,  whether  cold  or  hot. 

More  dependence  should  be  placed  in  proper  regimen,  than  medi- 
cine, in  this  disease.  Regular  exercise  in  the  open  air,  either  on  foot 
or  horseback,  is  absolutely  necessary  in  all  seasons,  and  the  means 
of  next  importance  is  cold  bathing.  In  winter  the  patient  should 
sponge  his  body  every  morning  on  getting  out  of  bed  with  salt  water, 
(two  table-spoonsful  of  salt  to  each  pint  of  water,)  rubbing  the  body 
well  after  the  ablution  with  rough  towels.  The  water  used  should 
at  first  be  tepid,  and  then  gradually  colder  until  the  patient  can  bear 
it  perfectly  cold.  In  summer,  bathing  in  the  sea  or  the  cold  shower 
bath  will  be  preferable.  Cold  ablution  in  winter  tends  more  than 
any  thing  else  to  do  away  with  the  susceptibility  to  cold  which 
exists  in  the  catarrhal  forms  of  asthma.  After  using  it  regularly  for 
some  time,  exercise  in  the  open  air  can  not  only  be  taken  in  winter 
with  impunity,  but  with  the  greatest  advantage.  To  regular  exer- 
cise and  cold  bathing  must  be  conjoined  the  strictest  attention  to  diet, 
which  should  be  light  and  easy  of  digestion,  and  never  in  saoh 
quantity  as  to  exceed  the  powers  of  digestion. 

Purging  does  no  good  in  asthma.  The  patient,  however,  shookl 
take  care  to  keep  his  bowels  regular  by  taking,  when  necessary,  a 
tea-spoonful  or  two  of  Gregory's  stomachic  powder,  prepared  as 
follows 

Calcioed  Mugoeaa,  eight  pvia, 
Rhubarb,  in  powder,  two  parts, 
Oinger  in  powder,  one  part    MJol 


BISMUTH. 

The  Bubnitrato  of  bismuth,  (or  magistery  of  bismuth,)  is  an 
excellent  antispasmodic  and  sedative.  It  is  a  valuable  remedy  in 
chronic  affections  of  the  stomach,  and  very  efHoacioua  in  checking 
vomiting.  In  cases  of  indigestion,  attended  with  heartburn  and 
pain  at  the  stomach  after  eating,  we  liave  known  it  produce  the  best 
elTects  when  combined  with  extract  of  henbane,  in  the  following 
form. 


Take  oraubnitrate  of  bismatb.  thu-tj  graine. 
^^^^    E^rtract  of  henbane,  the  Mine  quuitity.    Mix,  and  dlviJo  into  twelve 
^^^BAm  in  the  morning,  one  in  the  middle  of  the  dny.  and  two  at  bedtime. 

t 


This  treatment,  with  low  diet,  and  abstinence  from  every  thing 

Lulating,  is  to  be  continued  during  a  week  or  ton  days. 

Some  practitioners  prefer  combining  it  with  rhubarb  and  mag- 


To  b«ff 


Takeofaubn 

trate  of 

ismn 

Ehuborb,  tw 

grains. 

M>g<>e>i>,fi> 

BgraJM. 

Mix. 

•  do«,  Uld 

cpuateJ 

wico 

r  thrice  in  the  tx. 


Bismuth  does  not  dissolve  in  water,  and,  if  not  given  in  the  form 
pills,  should  be  mLted  with  a  little  jelly,  honey,  or  any  other  oon- 


INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  URINARY  BLADDER. 

The  symptoms  which  characterize  acute  inflammation  of  the 
bladder,  are  heat,  tension,  and  pain  more  or  less  severe  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  belly,  which  is  increased  on  pressing  with  the  hand  over 
the  bladder,  or  by  sneezing,  coughing,  going  to  stool,  or  by  any  move- 
ment of  the  body.  There  is  great  and  frequent  desire  to  void  the 
urine,  which  is  high-colored,  and  passed  in  a  few  drops  at  a  time 

li  much  pain  and  difficulty,  and  sometimes  it  cannot  be  di;<chiirged 
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at  all.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  lower  part  of  the  belly  appears 
swollen,  in  consequence  of  the  space  which  is  taken  up  by  the  blad- 
der distended  with  urine.  Tne  slightest  pressure  there  is  then 
insupportable,  and  the  whole  abdomen  is  painful  to  the  touch,  the 
pain  extending  to  the  loins  and  anus,  and  even  shooting  down  the 
thighs.  When  the  inflammation  has  gone  to  this  extent,  the  skin  is 
hot  and  dry,  the  pulse  quick  and  hard,  and  the  tongue  dry,  with 
great  thirst.  If  the  disease  go  on  increasing,  the  pulse  becomes 
small  and  very  frequent,  hiccough,  vomiting,  delirium,  fainting,  and 
death  ensue. 

The  inflammation,  however,  may  be  of  any  grade.  Sometimes 
it  is  mild,  yielding  readily  to  proper  treatment,  and  continuing  but  a 
short  time. 

Causes. — It  may  be  brought  on  by  a  variety  of  causes,  such  as 
stone  in  the  bladder,  wounds,  blows,  irritating  injections,  the  inflam- 
mation of  gonorrhoea,  extended  along  the  urethra  or  urinary  canal  to 
the  bladder,  boils,  swelling  of  the  prostate  gland,  the  internal  use  of 
Spanish  flies,  (cantharides,)  allowing  the  urine  to  remain  too  long  in 
the  bladder,  excess  in  drinking  wine  or  ardent  spirits,  long-continued 
exercise  on  horseback,  particularly  if  the  individual  has  been  unac- 
customed to  it ;  inflammation  of  neighboring  parts,  as  the  womb  or 
rectum,  the  introduction  of  instruments  into  the  bladder,  exposure  to 
cold  or  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  and  long-continued  compres- 
sion of  the  bladder  by  the  head  of  the  child  during  tedious  labor. 
The  sex,  also,  must  be  considered  as  a  predisposing  cause,  men 
being  more  liable  to  this  disease  than  women. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  bladder  continues  from  ten  to  twenty 
or  thirty  days,  and  is  in  general  subdued  by  the  necessary  treatment 
without  leaving  any  bad  symptoms.  But  sometimes  it  terminates 
in  ulceration  or  mortification,  or  matter  is  formed  which  passes  off 
along  with  the  urine,  or  is  discharged  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 
These  terminations,  however,  are  rare,  compared  with  its  not  unfre- 
quent  sequence,  chronic  inflammation. 

TreaiTnent. — ^It  sometimes  happens,  when  a  medical  man  finds  a 
patient  suffering  firom  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  with  incapability 
of  voiding  the  urine,  that  he  attempts  to  give  relief  by  emptying  the 
bladder  with  an  instrument  used  for  that  purpose,  called  a  catheter. 
If  he  succeeded  in  effecting  this  easily,  the  patient  for  a  time  will  be 
much  relieved,  but  it  occurs  not  unfrequently  that  the  inflamed  and 
swollen  state  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  or  other  causes,  render  it 
almost  impossible  for  him  to  introduce  this  instrument.  Unwilling 
to  be  foiled,  he  endeavors  repeatedly  to  reach  the  bleidder,  and,  per- 
haps, at  last  succeeds  in  drawing  off  the  urine.     From  the  tender  and 
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initabla  stato  of  the  parte,  the  patient  is  put  to  a  great  deal  of  pain, 
and  the  temporary  relief  is  not  suffioient  to  compensate  for  the  irrita- 
tion  produced  by  long-continued  efforts  to  introduce  the  catheter. 
Whether  the  urine  be  withdrawa  or  not,  the  mo»t  active  treatment 
should  be  used  to  subdue  the  inflammation.  To  effect  this,  the 
pati«[it  must  be  bied  freely  from  the  arm,  and  at  least  thirty  leeohes 
should  be  applied  over  the  bladder  and  round  the  anus,  followed  by 
warm  fomentations  to  promote  the  bleeding,  or  this  may  be  done 
still  more  effectually  by  sitting  in  a  warm  liip-bath.  Ten  or  twelve 
leeches  should  be  applied  on  the  following  day,  if  the  inflammation 
be  not  considerably  abated,  and,  indeed,  the  local  blood-letting  must 
bo  had  recourse  to  repeatedly  until  the  in/lamination  is  overcome. 
The  following  pills  are  to  bo  given  every  four  hours. 


Eitmct  orhunbiuie,  tventj-four  graios, 
Tmnat  emetic  tbreo  grwna.    Mix,  and  form  it 


a  twel»B  pills. 


These  pills  are  t«  be  continued  regularly  until  the  inilaraniation 
is  diminished.  If  they  produce  much  giddiness  or  vomiting,  thoy 
should  be  given  at  longer  intervals  ;  but,  if  they  do  not  act  too  power- 
fully on  the  head  or  stomach,  it  will  be  advisable  to  give  one  every 
three  hours.  Instead  of  tartar  emetlo  and  henbane,  calomel  and 
opium  may  be  given  in  the  following  form 


CiUotael.  twent j-four  grairu. 
Opium,  two  gTBins, 
Syrup,  a  mifScieat  quaality  lo 
■  to  ba  gireo  trery  two  houn. 


I  twelve  pilla. 


Warm  fomentations  should  be  constantly  applied  over  the  lower 
part  of  the  belly,  and  the  bowels  are  to  be  acted  on  by  a  full  dose  of 
cttstor  oil,  or  a  clyster  of  decoction  of  marsh-mallow  or  linseed-tea, 
with  an  ounce  of  castor  od.  The  diet  must  be  very  sparing  in  this, 
as  in  all  other  inflammatory  diseases.  At  the  commencement,  only 
very  small  quantities  of  linseed-tea,  or  other  rouctlaginoiis  drink, 
should  be  allowed ;  but,  when  the  inflammation  is  giving  way,  and 
thfi  urine  begins  to  be  voided  more  eosily,  the  linseed-tea,  or  any 
other  demulcent  beverage,  (such  as  gum-water,  prepared  by  pouring 
a  pint  of  boiling  water  on  an  ounce  of  gum-arabic,)  may  be  ^ven 
freely,  with  the  addition  of  from  live  to  ttin  grains  of  nitre  to  each 


tf. 


IRRIT.\BLE  BLADDER. 


The  patient  suffers  the  most  acute  pain  when  he  allows  the  urine 
to  soonmulate  in  the  bladder,  and  is  therefore  obliged  to  make  water 
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frequently,  in  some  cases  every  half  hour,  or  even  oftener.  The 
evacuation  of  the  urine  gives  immediate  relief,  but  as  it  collects  again 
the  pain  gradually  increases.  This  affection,  after  continuing  a 
considerable  length  of  time,  frequently  terminates  in  ulceration  of  the 
bladder.  All  the  symptoms  then  become  aggravated,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate patient  drags  out  a  wretched  existence,  until  death  puts  an 
end  to  his  misery. ' 

Causes, — Irritable  Bladder  may  be  caused  by  chronic  or  slow 
inflammation,  and  is  therefore  sometimes  the  sequence  of  acute 
inflammation  of  the  bladder.  It  may  be  brought  on  by  gonorrhora, 
by  retaining  the  urine  too  long,  or  may  depend  on  increased  sensibility 
of  the  bladder,  arising  from  a  deranged  state  of  its  nerves,  or  from  some 
peculiarity  of  the  urine.  It  is  sometimes  caused  by  an  excited  state 
of  the  brain,  the  result  of  intense  study,  want  of  sleep,  or  indigestion. 

Treatment. — ^When  Irritable  Bladder  is  caused  by  chronic  in- 
flammation, recourse  should  be  had  to  local  blood-letting,  carried  as 
far  as  the  patient's  strength  will  allow,  by  the  application  of  ten  or 
twelve  leeches  to  the  lower  part  of  the  belly  (over  the  bladder)  every 
other  day.  T|ie  extract  of  henbane  will  be  found  useful,  in  piUs  of 
two  or  three .  grains,  three  times  a  day.  This  remedy  sometimes 
causes  giddiness  at  first ;  it  is  therefore  better  not  to  go  beyond  six 
grains  a  day  commencing,  gradually  increasing  the  dose  as  the  patient 
can  bear  it,  and  taking  care  always  to  diminish  the  quantity  a  little 
when  giddiness  is  produced.  Henbane  in  general  will  be  found  to 
answer  better  in  this  disease  than  opium,  and  it  can  be  discontinued 
without  difficulty  at  any  time.  The  habit  of  taking  opium,  on  the 
oontrary,  is  easily  acquired  and  most  difficult  to  get  rid  of ;  and  after 
all  it  serves  no  other  purpose  than  merely  to  palliate  the  disease.  In 
using  counter-irritation,  blisters  should  be  avoided.  The  tartar  emetic 
ointment  should  be  rubbed  in  freely  over  the  lower  part  of  the  belly, 
and  used  regularly  so  as  to  keep  up  a  copious  crop  of  pustules.  An 
observance  of  the  horizontal  position  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
diseases  of  the  bladder;  the  patient  therefore  must  abstain  from 
moving  about  or  sitting  up  for  any  length  of  time. 

The  bladder  will  be  much  relieved  by  introducing  a  gum  elastic 
catheter,  and  allowing  it  to  remain ;  this  instrument  must  be  only  a 
little  longer  than  the  urinary  canal  or  urethra,  which  is  generally 
about  nine  inches  in  length,  so  that  its  end  may  not  rest  upon  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  into  which  it  should  just  enter,  without  being 
allowed  to  extend  farther ;  to  the  other  end  of  the  catheter  must  be 
fastened  a  pig's  or  bullock's  bladder,  into  which  the  urine  will  run  as 
fieist  as  it  is  secreted,  and  by  this  means  the  bladder  will  be  allowed 
to  remain  at  rest,  no  effort  being  required  to  expel  the  unne. 
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In  some  oases  the  catheter  when  frequently  introduced  or  allowed 
to  remain  long  in  the  bladder,  briugs  on  a  slight  degree  of  fuver.  It 
must  then  be  laid  aside  until  the  fever  has  gone  off. 

When  this  disease  is  accompanied  by  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
bladder,  the  diet  must  be  very  moderate.  Animal  food  should  bo 
entirely  abstained  from,  and  nothing  of  a  stimulating  quality  should 
be  taken.  When  it  arises  from  excess  in  eating  and  drinking,  and 
indulging  in  high-seasuned  dishes,  an  entire  change  in  the  patient's 
manner  of  living  becomes  absolutely  necessary,  and  unless  he  has 
the  resolution  to  conEne  himself  to  low  diet,  medicine  will  be  found 
of  little  use.  When  he  is  weak,  with  a  pale  or  sallow  complexion, 
and  his  urine  alkaline,  the  diet  must  be  nutritious,  and  animal  food 
may  bo  allowed,  care  being  taken  not  to  charge  the  stomach  with 
more  at  a  time  than  can  be  easily  digested.  Sedentary  habits  should 
be  given  up,  and  regular  exercise  taken  in  the  open  air, 

BLEEDING  FROM  THE  NOSE. 

This  is  by  far  the  most  common,  and  entirely  the  least  dangerous 
hsemorrhage.  In  general  it  is  slight  and  frequently  advantageous  to 
the  individual,  and  is  injurious  only  when  it  continues  too  long  or 
recurs  too  frequently. 

Causes.  Bleeding  from  the  nose  occurs  most  frequently  in  young 
people  with  an  excess  of  blood,  and  in  females  with  suppressed  men- 
struation. The  causes  which  coiumonly  produce  it  are  those  which 
determine  the  blood  too  strongly  to  the  head,  such  as  exposure  to 
heat,  too  full  living,  excess  in  drinking  intoxicating  liquors  or  strong 
coffee ;  long-oontinued  study,  anger,  or  any  violent  mental  excite- 
ment, long  watching,  constipation  of  the  bowels,  and  suppression  of 
the  discbarge  from  piles.  It  is  also  caused  by  wearing  the  neck- 
cloth or  stays  too  tight,  blows  on  the  nose,  ito.  It  comes  on  from 
scurvy,  in  consequence  of  the  blood  losing  its  natural  consistence, 
and  also  during  typhus  fever,  and  sometimes  from  disease  of  the 
heart  and  liver. 

Treatment.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  bleeding  from  the  nose  is 
salutary.  If  it  go  on  to  such  an  extent  (which  it  seldom  does)  as  to 
cause  paleness  of  the  face,  sickness  at  stomach,  and  a  sensation  as  if 
the  patient  were  about  to  faint,  it  then  becomes  necessary  to  use 
means  to  arrest  its  progress. 

The  individual  should  be  exposed  to  cool  air,  and  his  head  should 
not  hang  over  the  basin  which  receives  the  blood,  but  must  be  kepi 
raised.  Pieces  of  linen  dipped  in  vinegar  and  water  or  ice  are  to  be 
applied  over  the  forehead  and  temples  and  round  the  nose ;  wa 
should  the  popular  remedy  be  forgotten  of  placing  a  large  key  or 
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piece  of  cold  metal  between  the  clothes  and  the  back.  If  the  bleed- 
ing still  continue,  vinegar  and  water  or  iced  water  should  be  applied 
frequently  over  the  head,  and  the  feet  and  hands  placed  in  warm 
water  containing  powderexi  mustard.  Bleeding  from  the  nose  seldom 
resists  this  treatment,  but  in  the  event  of  its  doing  so  we  have  still 
other  means  in  reserve. 

Powdered  gum-arabic  blown  into  the  nostrils  by  means  of  a  qoill 
will  sometimes  stop  the  hsemorrhage  when  every  thing  else  fails. 
When  clotted  blood  begins  to  form  in  the  nostrils  it  should  be  dis- 
turbed as  little  as  possible. 

Cold  vinegar  and  water,  or  ice  applied  to  the  thighs  and  genitalsi 
has  sometimes  an  excellent  effect.  A  method  of  arresting  bleeding 
from  the  nose,  which  is  said  to  be  very  effectual,  has  been  lately  laid 
before  the  public.  The  patient  is  to  stand  up,  with  the  head  elevated. 
The  nostril  from  which  the  blood  flows  is  to  be  compressed  by  the 
finger,  and  the  corresponding  arm  to  be  raised  perpendicularly,  and 
to  be  kept  in  that  position  about  two  minutes ;  this  in  almost  all 
oases  has  proved  sufficient. — Dunglison^s  Pract.  Med.j  ii.,  364. 

Bleeding  from  the  arm  is  seldom  necessary,  and  ought  never  to 
be  made  use  of  when  the  nose  bleeds  freely,  nor  when  the  individual 
is  pale  and  debilitated,  with  his  blood  unusually  thin.  But  when 
the  blood  continues  to  fall  from  the  nostrils  in  drops  for  a  consider- 
able length  of  time,  and  the  person  is  of  a  robust  habit  of  body,  with 
flushed  face,  and  complains  of  buzzing  in  the  ears,  throbbing  at  the 
temples,  and  other  symptoms  indicative  of  a  preternatural  quantity 
of  blood  in  the  head,  then  free  blood-letting  is  advisable,  and  will  in 
all  probability  put  a  stop  to  the  haemorrhage. 

The  internal  treatment  consists  in  opening  the  bowels  freely  with 
calomel  and  jalap,  five  grains  of  the  former  and  sixteen  of  the  latter 
to  be  taken  in  a  little  jelly  or  honey.  Or  a  full  dose  of  castor  oil 
may  be  given,  and  cooling  acidulated  drinks  administered.  Iq 
extreme  cases  it  is  necessary  to  give  sugar  of  lead  (a  powerfiil 
remedy  in  checking  haemorrhage)  in  conjunction  with  opium  or  some 
preparation  of  it. 

Sugar  of  lead,  two  grainfl, 
Water,  an  ounce  and  a  half^ 
Vinegar,  half  a  draclim. 
Black  drop,  (or  Battley's  opiate,)  five  drops, 
Svrup,  a  drachm.    Mix. 

This  draught  to  be  repeated  every  foar  or  fiye  hours,  or  in  such  maoner  that  tiieqiMn- 
tity  of  sugar  of  lead  does  not  exceed  eight  or  ten  grains  in  twenty-four  boars. 

Sugar  of  lead,  (or  acetate  of  lead,)  six  grains, 

Acetate  of  morphia,  one  grain,  or  extract  of  opium,  three  grains, 

Confection  of  roaes,  a  Mifficient  quantity.    Mix,  and  form  into  aiz  piDa.    One  to  \m 
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gireii  erery  three  hoora ;  the  qnantitj  of  sugar  of  lead  being  confined  as  above  to  eight 
or  ten  grains  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours. 

Laudanum,  fifteen  drop?. 
Tincture  of  myrrh,  half  a  drachm. 
Camphor  mixture,  an  ounce.    Mix . 

The  following  pills  may  be  given  in  place  of  the  mixture^ 

Bubcarbooate  of  ammonia  and 
Clamphor,  of  each  eighteen  g^rains, 
Opium,  three  grains, 

Extract  of  gentian,  a  sufiident  quantity  to  allow  the  whole  to  be  formed  bto  six  pills. 
OiM  a  dose  every  four  or  five  hours. 

When  bleeding  from  the  nose  oomes  on  in  men  advanced  in  life, 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  living  freely  and  enjoying  all  the  luxuries  of 
the  table,  it  ought  to  serve  as  a  warning  of  the  approach  of  apoplexy, 
and  distinctly  points  out  the  necessity  of  a  change  in  their  manner 
of  living,  which  ought  to  be  moderate  and  suited  to  their  age  and 
habit  of  body.  In  such  cases  it  will  be  proper  to  place  a  seton  in  the 
nape  of  the  neck. 

BOILS. 

A  boil  begins  with  a  pimple  in  the  skin,  which  continues  to 
enlarge  until  it  reaches  the  size  of  a  walnut,  though  sometimes  it 
does  not  extend  beyond  the  size  of  a  large  pea  ;  it  is  of  a  conical 
shape,  red,  or  of  a  purple  hue,  and  hard,  with  burning  heat  and 
great  pain.  Between  the  fourth  and  eighth  day  it  becomes  very 
prominent,  and  begins  to  point;  a  speck  of  matter  may  then  be  seen 
oa  the  summit,  which  gradually  softens  ;  the  skin  at  last  bursts,  and 
matter  mixed  with  blood  is  discharged  through  a  small  opening.  A 
day  or  two  afber  this,  the  core,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  portion  of 
dead  cellular  substance,  finds  its  way  out  of  itself,  or  may  be 
aqaeezed  out,  leaving  an  open  cavity,  which  soon  fills  up,  and  heals 
entirely  about  the  twelfth  or  fourteenth  day. 

A  boil  seldom  comes  alone,  there  are  generally  several,  either  at 
the  same  time  or  following  one  another.  Boils  may  appear  on  any 
part  of  the  body,  but  they  commonly  form  on  the  face,  nape  of  the 
neck,  inside  of  the  thighs,  hips,  arm-pits,  groin,  or  near  the  anus. 

Causes, — Children  and  people  in  robust  health  are  most  subject 
to  boils ;  they  often  come  on  without  any  known  cause,  and  appear 
more  frequently  in  spring  than  at  any  other  season.  They  may  be 
brought  on  by  friction,  inattention  to  keeping  the  skin  dean,  or  from 
irritation  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  they  sometimes  follow  fever  oi 
inOammatory  eruptive  diseases. 
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Treatment. — ^It  is  needless  to  attempt  preventing  a  boil  going  on 
to  suppuration;  it  almost  invariably  follows  the  course  above  de- 
scribed, in  spite  of  every  means  used  to  arrest  its  progress.  We  should, 
therefore,  endeavor  to  hasten  the  suppurative  process,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  warm  bread  and  milk  poultices,  or  poultices  of  linseed.  In 
many  cases  a  piece  of  diachylon  plaster  applied  over  the  part  and 
changed  twice  a  day,  will  answer  better  than  any  thing  else.  If  the 
boil  be  of  a  very  indolent  character,  the  application  of  roasted  onions 
will  be  of  service,  or  poultices  of  honey  mixed  with  oatmeal.  As 
soon  as  it  is  known  that  the  tumor  contains  matter,  the  best  plan  is 
to  give  it  vent,  by  making  a  free  opening  with  the  lancet,  and  then 
squeezing  out  the  matter  and  the  core.  When  the  patient  is  averse 
to  this  and  allows  the  boil  to  burst  of  itself,  the  opening  is  always 
small,  and  the  core  consequently  does  not  readily  find  its  way  out. 
In  some  cases  it  requires  to  be  drawn  away.  In  general  the  cavity 
heals  quickly  after  the  core  is  discharged,  and  nothing  is  required 
except  a  little  cerate  or  other  simple  dressing ;  the  sore  in  some 
oases,  however,  becomes  indolent,  and  requires  dressing  of  a  nKH'e 
stimulating  nature,  such  as 

Basilioon,  a  drachm, 
Red  precipitate,  five  grains.    Mix. 
A  little  of  this  oiatment  to  be  applied  on  a  piece  of  lint  or  linen  rag. 

When  there  is  hardness  of  the  part  after  the  sore  is  healed,  it 
should  be  rubbed  with  camphorated  mercurial  ointment  night  and 
morning. 

With  regard  to  the  internal  treatment,  all  that  is  necessary  in 
general  is  to  abridge  the  diet  a  little,  avoid  stimulating  food,  and 
keep  the  bowels  open  with  Epsom  salts  or  other  cooling  purgatives. 
When  a  succession  of  boils  arise  from  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs, 
or  from  derangement  of  the  system  generally,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
give  three  grains  of  Plummer*s  pill,  or  the  same  quantity  of  blue  pill 
every  second  night ;  and  an  infusion  of  chamomile  flowers,  with 
twenty  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda  every  morning,  until  the  general 
health  be  improved. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BOWELS. 

This  disease,  when  severe,  is  preceded  by  general  uneasiness, 
shivering  and  heat  alternately,  listlessness,  and  a  feeling  of  weakness. 
A  sharp  pain  in  the  bowels  soon  follows,  with  griping,  and  a  sensation 
of  internal  heat  at  the  seat  of  the  pain,  which  is  generally  about  the 
navel.  The  pain  is  constant,  and  is  increased  by  the  slightest 
pressure  over  the  belly,  which  after  some  time  becomes  hot,  swollen) 
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and  tense.  There  is  great  prostration  of  strength,  argent  thirst, 
sickness  at  stomaoh,  perhaps  vomiting,  and  con.ttipatioii  of  the  bowels, 
though  sometirocs  there  is  purging  of  a  thin,  bilious,  stinking  matter. 
The  pulse  is  quick,  hard,  and  small,  the  urine  high-colored,  and 
passed  in  small  quantities,  and  the  tongue  is  at  first  whit«,  and 
becomes  afterwards  furred  and  brown  in  the  middle,  with  its  point 
and  edges  red.  The  patient  move^  his  head  and  arms  frequently,  and 
appears  very  restless,  though  afraid  to  move  his  body,  from  a  dread 
of  increasing  the  pain  ;  his  IJmbs  are  drawn  up  towards  his  belly, 
and  he  can  only  lie  on  the  back.  All  these  symptoms,  however,  are 
not  present  in  every  case,  and  they  are  of  course  more  or  le.ss  severe, 
aooordingto  the  extent  and  severity  of  the  inflammation. 

When  Inflammation  of  the  Bowels  is  about  f«  prove  fatal,  the 
pulse  becomes  exceedingly  weak,  the  features  shrink,  hiccup  and 
oold  sweats  come  on,  and  the  hands  and  feet  become  cold  ;  but  when 
it  is  about  to  terminate  favorably,  the  pulse  recovers  its  firmness,  tha 
stooU  become  natural,  the  urine  is  voided  freely,  and  the  pain  lessens 
by  degrees. 

Causes. — The  most  common  causes  of  this  disease  are,  exposure 
to  cold  when  the  body  is  much  heated,  or  drinking  oold  flnids  when 
in  the  same  state  ;  accumulation  of  hardened  excrements  in  the 
bowels ;  eating  too  freely  of  high-seasoned  food,  unripe  fruit  or  crude 
vegetable  substances;  excess  in  drinking;  too  strong  purgatives; 
blows  on  the  belly;  swallowing  acrid  or  poisonous  substances;  but 
it  may  como  on  without  any  obvious  cause. 

Trealmeat. — Much  can  be  done  within  the  first  twenty-four 
hoars  in  arresting  Inflammation  of  the  Bowels,  but  if  sufficiently 
active  means  be  not  employed  at  an  early  stage,  the  consequences 
may  be  very  serious.  TATien  the  disease  assumes  a  formidable  ap- 
pearance from  the  beginning,  tlie  most  active  treatment  is  called  for  ; 
no  half  measures  will  be  of  any  permanent  service.  The  most 
powerful  means  vrv  possess  in  checking  this  disease  are  general  and 
local  blood-letting.  The  patient  should  bo  bled  from  the  arm  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible,  and  the  opening  made  in  the  vein  ought  to 
bo  large.  The  quantity  of  blood  to  be  taken  away  must  depend  on 
the  age  and  constitution  of  the  individual,  as  well  as  on  the  intensity 
of  tho  inflammation  ;  in  general,  however,  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
oanoos  will  be  required. 

A  good  general  mlo  in  drawing  blood  in  urgent  cases,  is  to  make 
the  patient  sit  np,  and  allow  the  blood  to  flow  from  the  arm  until  he 
faint,  or  at  leasl,  until  he  became  pale,  and  feel  as  if  he  were  about 
The  apparent  weakness  and  prostration  of  strength,  and  the 
)  pulse,  must  not  prevent  blood-letting,  for  the  pulse  will  be 
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foand  to  rise  after  the  blood  has  flowed  during  some  time.  Wann 
fomentations  or  warm  poultices  are  to  be  applied  frequently  over  the 
belly,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  proper  degree  of  heat  and  moisture.  A 
good  application  for  this  purpose  is  warm  bran,  moistened  with  hot 
water,  and  placed  between  two  pieces  of  linen.  If  the  pain  be  not 
much  relieved  by  the  general  blood-letting  and  warm  applications,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  apply  from  thirty  to  fifty  leeches  round  the  navel 
or  over  the  seat  of  the  pain ;  and  when  they  have  fallen  off,  the 
warm  bran  or  fomentations  must  be  again  applied.  If  the  symptoms 
continue  to  run  high  after  this  treatment,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
repeat  the  leeching,  for  the  abstraction  of  blood  is  the  principal  thing 
we  have  to  trust  to  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  and  when 
boldly  used,  has  generally  the  effect  of  overcoming  it. 

Although  there  be  constipation,  as  stated  above,  at  the  commence- 
ment, yet  the  administration  of  purgatives  would  then  be  improper, 
inasmuch  as  they  would  have  no  effect  in  opening  the  bowels,  but 
might  prove  injurious  by  increasing  the  inflammation.  The  proper 
time  to  give  them  is,  after  the  bleeding  has  produced  a  decided  effect 
on  the  inflammation ;  in  fact,  reducing  the  inflammation,  by.  the 
abstraction  of  blood,  often  has  the  effect  of  opening  the  bowels  without 
the  aid  of  any  medicine.  We  must  employ  remedies  to  act  on  the 
bowels  of  a  mild  nature,  and  in  small  doses  frequently  repeated ;  a 
tea-spoonful  of  castor  oil  every  hour  will  in  general  be  found  to 
answer  best. 

Emollient  clysters  may  be  given  every  three  or  four  hours ;  a  pint 
of  linseed-tea,  or  the  same  quantity  of  barley-water,  or  thin  gmel, 
will  be  sufficient  at  a  time. 

The  tepid  bath,  during  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  houTi  assistB 
greatly  in  soothing  the  pain. 

A  large  blister,  applied  over  the  belly,  will  be  of  service  after  the 
pain  is  considerably  relieved  by  the  bleeding,  and  other  means. 

The  active  treatment  above  directed  will,  in  most  cases,  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  disease,  if  made  use  of  sufficiently  early ;  but 
there  is  still  another  method  of  subduing  it,  viz.  the  administratioii 
of  mercury,  which  seldom  fails  when  assisted  by  free  blood-letting. 
Calomel  is  the  preparation  of  mercury,  conmionly  used  in  acute 
inflammation.  It  may  be  either  given  alone,  or  in  conjunction  with 
opium,  and  continued  until  the  mouth  become  slightly  affected.  It 
is  decidedly  wrong,  under  any  circumstance,  to  give  mercury  after 
the  system  is  under  its  influence,  which  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the 
gums  becoming  slightly  sore  and  tender. 

When  calomel  is  given  alone,  (the  best  way  of  using  it  in  this 
disease,)  the  dose  should  not  be  less  than  five  grains  every  three,  fonr. 
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or  five  hoars,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  oas'i.  Whiin  given  ia 
combination  with  opium,  it  will  be  found  most  convenient  tn  admin 
ister  it  in  the  form  of  pills,  or  it  may  be  given  in  [wwder,  as  follows. 

Take  of  calnmel.  twenty-four  jrnins 
Opom,  eighlgruiw, 

Extncl  of  Jiqu'irice.  or  crumb  of  bread,  a  aufBdcnt  qiuuitilj  in  torm  twelrc  pills.    One 
k  d>»e  eve/j  Becood  or  third  hour. 


CaloniBt.  Ivo  graint. 
Dover's  povder.  fite  grain*,  r 


iied  with  a  little  jellj  etur;  acumd  or  thinl  hour. 


Many  medical  men  prefer  rubbing  in  the  mercury,  inst-ead  of 
giving  it  internally.  When  used  in  this  way,  a  drachm  of  strong 
mercurial  ointment  should  be  well  rubbed  over  the  insi()(^  of  the 
thighs  twice  or  thrice  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  the 
frictioDS  wntinued  regularly  until  the  mouth  be  slightly  affected. 
This  may  be  considered  the  best  method  of  using  mercury,  when 
there  is  much  irritability  of  stomach  and  vomiting. 

During  the  first  three  or  four  days,  the  diet  must  be  confined  ta 
a  little  arrow-root,  sago,  or  any  dry  farinaceous  food,  and  barley  or 
ricfl-irater  and  linseed-tea,  with  a  little  gum-arabic  dissolved  in  it  as 
drink.  ^ 

Whon  the  disease  has  been  subdued,  the  greatest  care  must  be 
taken  to  prevent  a  relapse.  Flannel  should  be  worn  next  the  skin, 
and  the  diet  should  be  easy  of  digestion,  and  as  little  stimulating  as 
possible.  Wine  and  spirit's  should  be  abstained  from  for  a  c<)n8ider- 
able  length  of  time, 

The  diseases  most  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  inflammation  of  the 
bowels,  are  rupture,  colio,  and  afiootions  of  the  kidney.  Rupture 
may  always  be  suspected ;  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  examine 
OBrefally  both  the  abdomen  and  groin.  Colio  is  a  spasmodic  afTeo- 
tion,  and  commonly  requires  to  be  treated  with  opium,  brandy,  and 
iither  atinmlants.  The  greatest  care  must,  therefore,  bo  taken  not 
to  ooofound  it  with  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  in  which  stimulants 
woald  be  highly  injurious.  Colio  oommonces  suddenly,  and  is  not 
attended  with  fever;  the  pain  is  not  constant,  as  in  inflammation 
of  the  bowels,  and  it  is  rather  relieved  than  otherwise  by  pressing  on 
the  bolly.  In  adections  of  the  kidney,  though  the  patient  complain 
flf  aovere  pain  in  iho  belly,  yet  it  is  not  increased  by  pressure,  which 
il  tovariably  the  caae  in  inflammation  of  tho  intestines. 

CONCUSSION  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

menssion  of  the  brain  generally  arises  from  injury  dime  to  the 
Iby  blows,  or  from  a  violent  shock  received  by  the  whole  bodyj 
'  19 
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in  consequence  of  falling  from  a  height.  When  the  concussion  i» 
very  severe,  the  following  are  the  most  marked  symptoms ;  insensi- 
bility, without  the  power  of  moving  ;  pulse  weak,  slow,  and  perhaps 
intermitting ;  cold  extremities ;  oppressed  breathing,  but  without 
snoring ;  pupils  of  the  eyes  generally  contracted.  When  to  these 
symptoms  are  added  coldness  of  the  whole  body,  with  short  and  inter- 
rupted breathing,  a  fatal  termination  is  about  to  take  place.  But  if 
the  system  recover,  and  reaction  come  on,  then  the  pulse  becomes 
regular  and  stronger,  the  breathing  more  natural,  and  the  legs  and 
arms  get  gradually  warmer.  If  the  patient  be  now  spoken  to  in  a 
sufficiently  loud  tone  of  voice,  he  will  answer  questions,  though  not 
very  coherently,  and,  if  pinched,  he  will  show  by  moving  that  he  is 
not  insensible  to  pain.  These  symptoms  may  give -way  by  degrees, 
until  at  length  the  patient  is  left  without  any  thing  to  complain  of, 
except  perhaps  a  head-ache.  This  favorable  termination,  however, 
does  not  always  follow  reaction,  which,  in  some  cases,  is  very  strong, 
and  accompanied  by  inflammation  of  the  brain,  which,  in  spite  of 
every  treatment,  may  in  a  short  time  end  in  death.  Concussion  is 
more  or  less  severe,  according  to  the  injury  which  the  brain  has 
sustained.  When  the  shock  is  slight,  and  the  person  only  stunned, 
he  remains  but  a  very  short  time  insensible,  and  then  gets  up  as  if 
nothing  had  happened;  when  more  severe,  sickness  and  vomiting 
follow,  and  the  patient  may  have  his  ideas  confused,  attended  with 
unwillingness  to  move  about  for  several  hours,  or  perhaps  days. 

Treatment. — ^When  a  person  is  rendered  insensible,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  fall  or  blow  on  the  head,  there  is  a  strong  prejudice 
among  people  in  general  in  favor  of  immediate  blood-letting. 

All  that  can  be  done  with  safety  at  first  is  to  cover  the  patient 
well  in  bed,  keep  him  perfectly  quiet,  and  endeavor  to  bring  heat  into 
his  limbs  by  the  application  of  pieces  of  flannel  wrung  out  of  hot 
water,  and  then  moistened  with  spirits  of  turpentine.  Warm  cloths 
may  be  applied  in  the  same  manner  over  the  chest.  Mustard  poul- 
tices, or  any  other  warm  application,  will  answer  the  same  purpose. 
Wlien  reaction  commences,  the  pulse  rises  a  little,  and  the  extremi- 
ties gradually  become  warmer ;  inflammation  of  the  brain  is  now  to 
be  dreaded.  To  prevent  this,  a  tea-cupful  of  blood  should  be  with- 
drawn, and  a  purge  adminstered.  The  patient  must  still  be  carefully 
watched,  and  if  his  pulse  become  quick  and  hard,  and  the  skin  hot,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  bleeding  and  purging.  He  must  be 
kept  in  a  dark  room,  and  confined  to  low  diet. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BRAIN. 
This  disease  may  come  on  suddenly,  but  when  not  caused  by 
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external  injuries,  (hero  are  in  general  certain  symptorns  -which  give 
notice  of  its  approach,  namely,  head-ache,  attended  by  a  scnsatioa  of 
weight  and  fulness  of  the  head,  slight  giddiness,  ringing  in  the  ears, 
occasionnl  drowsiness,  confusion  of  ideas,  irritability  of  temper  and 
disturbed  sleep.  Tho  face  is  more  or  leas  flushed,  the  head  foels 
hott<>r  than  natural,  and  any  unusual  noise  or  strong  light  annoys 
the  patient. 

After  chills  or  shivering,  which  in  general  precede  aU  inflamma- 
tory diseases,  strong  symptoms  of  fever  come  on.  The  skin  becomes 
hot,  the  face  much  flushed,  tho  eyes  rod,  and  the  pulse  full  and  hard. 
The  patient  is  then  very  restless;  and  light,  and  the  slightest  noise 
ore  insupportable  to  him.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  thirst  be- 
comes urgent,  the  tongue  white,  the  urine  high  colored,  and  the 
bowels  constipated,  in  the  majority  of  cases  there  is  irritability  of 
stomach,  acenmpanied  by  vomiting.  At  length  spasms  of  the  face 
and  limbs,  and  tho  most  furious  delirium  come  on,  and  the  pupils  of 
the  eyes  remain  contractod.  In  many  cases  it  is  necessary  to  confine 
the  patient's  arms,  to  prevent  him  injuring  hiinself  or  tliose  near 
him.  One  or  both  arms  first  and  then  tho  logs  become  atitf  and 
oontractcd,  and  occasionally  convulsed.  When  the  limbs  are  in  this 
state,  any  attempt  to  straighten  them,  or  evon  any  effort  on 
part  of  the  patient  to  move  in  bed,  is  attended  with  stivere  pain, 
In  tho  majority  of  cases  inflammation  of  the  brain  reaches  ita 
twiight  about  the  third  or  fourtli  day,  and  generally  terminates  fatally 
within  a  week  or  ten  days.  It  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  diseases 
■liich  man  is  liable,  nod  even  when  it  has  been  overcome,  its 

are  of  the  most  serious  nature. 
Causes. — The  usual  causes  of  inflammation  of  the  brain  are, 

done  to  the  head  by  blows  or  falls;  great  mental  excitement; 

exposure  to  excessive  heat  or  cold  ;   excess  in  drinking  spirituous 

liquors ;  suppression  of  the  menstrual  discharge,  or  of  that  from 

piles.     It  often  comes  on  in  the  course  of  fevers,  rheumatism,  small 

scarlatina,  and  other  diseases  of  tho  skin,  and  may  be  brought 

oertoin  diseases  of  the  ear. 
TreaimerU. — As  soon  as  inilammatioa  of  Jhe  brain  is  detected, 
patient  should  be  placed  in  an  upright  position  in  bed,  or  in  a 
chair,  and  bU^  from  tlie  arm.  The  quantity  of  blood  to  be  with- 
drawn must  depend  on  the  severity  of  the  inflammation  and  the 
ih  of  ihe  individual.  The  blood  may  safely  be  allowed  to  flow 
the  lips  lose  their  color,  and  the  patient  appears  ready  to  faint ; 
even  if  he  do  faint,  no  harm  will  accrue,  A  purgative  is  then 
given  composed  of  five  grains  of  calomel  and  twenty-five  grains 
!ap,  to  be  repeated  if  necessary  every  three  hours,  until  the 
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bowels  are  freely  opened.  The  head  must  be  shaved  and  kept  cool 
with  cold  lotions  of  vinegar  and  water  or  spirits  and  water,  by  means 
of  pieces  of  linen  dipped  in  the  lotion  and  changed  frequently.  An 
excellent  way  of  applying  cold  to  the  head  is  by  pouring  cold  water 
on  it  from  a  height,  during  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes, 
or  until  the  head  becomes  perfectly  cool.  This  process  may  be 
employed  while  the  patient  is  sitting  with  his  feet  and  legs  immersed 
in  warm  water,  containing  mustard.  The  cold  atfusions  are  to  be 
repeated  as  often  as  the  head  becomes  hot  and  the  face  flushed. 
The  application  of  cold  in  any  of  these  ways,  if  carefully  and  pro- 
perly conducted,  most  effectually  soothes  the  pain  of  the  head,  and 
calms  the  excitement.  Next  to  blood-letting  it  is  most  useful  in 
subduing  the  inflammation.  If  the  above  treatment  do  not  produce 
a  decided  effect,  a  second  blood-letting  will  be  necessary,  and  after- 
wards lobal  bleeding,  by  the  application  of  twenty  or  thirty  leeches 
on  the  sides  of  the  neck  and  behind  the  ears,  or  by  cupping  at  tbe 
nape  of  the  neck. 

The  following  mixture  when  given  in  doses  sufliciently  strong  to 
keep  up  a  slight  degree  of  sickness  at  stomach,  without  producing 
vomiting,  which  would  do  harm,  is  advisable. 

Purified  nitre,  two  drachms, 
Tartar  emetic,  six  grains, 
Water,  seven  ounces, 
Syrup  of  orange  peel,  one  ounce.    Mix. 
One  or  two  table-spoonsful  to  be  given  every  two  houns  or  oftener,  as  it  may  be  tolerated. 

If  there  be  much  irritability  of  stomach,  with  vomiting,  it  will 
be  best  to  substitute  four  drachms  of  tincture  of  henbane  for  the 
tartar  emetic,  until  the  vomiting  be  completely  subdued. 

Light  and  noise  must  be  excluded  from  the  patient's  room  as 
much  as  possible,  and  while  the  inflammation  continues,  the  diet 
should  consist  of  a  little  sago,  arrow-root  or  barley-water. 

Blisters  applied  to  the  head  and  neck  at  the  beginning  of  this 

diseaae,  invariably  do  harm;   but  they  may  be  applied  with  ad- 

Vinttge  to  the  legs  and  inside  of  the  thighs  in  the  second  stage, 

*na  th6  patient  is  in  a  state  of  stupor,  with  his  extremities  oold. 

^  4a0  well  to  apply  mustard  poultices  and  warm  turpentine  to 

9  iurtar  emetic  mixture  do  not  act  on  the  bowels,  they  must 
A  tfaroagfaout  the  whole  course  of  the  disease  with  calomel 

te-  of  the  bladder  ought  to  be  particularly  attended  to, 
tadoieluiiea  happens  that  the  catheter  is  required  to  draw 
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When  the  patient  is  convalescent  the  diet  should  be  increased 
very  gradually,  and  the  greatest  care  taken  to  keep  hiin  out  of  the 
way  of  every  kind  of  excitement.  A  seton  may  be  placed  in  the 
Qflpe  of  the  neck  if  the  slighteist  determination  of  blood  to  the  head 
be  again  observed.  Great  precaution  is  necessary  to  prevent  a  re- 
lapse or  return  of  this  disease. 

BRONCHITIS. 

By  this  term  is  meant  inflammation  of  the  bronchi,  or  tnbes 
which  convey  the  air  into  the  lungs. 

When  the  wind-pipe  arrives  as  low  down  aa  the  third  or  fourth 
vertebra  of  the  back,  it  divides  into  two  great  branches,  called  bron- 
chi :  one  of  wliich  goes  to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the  left  lung. 
Thetw  branches  having  entered  the  lungs,  divide,  subdivide,  and 
ramily  into  innumerable  small  branches,  ell  of  which  terminate  in 
very  minate  bags,  called  air-cells.  These  air-tubes  and  cells  are 
lined  with  a  membrane,  termed  from  the  nature  of  its  secretion, 
mucous  membrane,  which  is  the  seat  of  bronchitis. 

Bronchitis  shows  itself  in  two  forms,  the  acute  and  chronic. 


ACUTE  BROscmris. 

After  exposure  to  cold,  which  is  the  usual  cause  of  this  affection, 
tho  mucous  membrane  which  lines  the  nostrils,  wind-pipe,  and 
bronchi,  becomes  slightly  inflamed.  The  consequences  of  this  are 
dryness  and  stuffing  of  the  nose,  hoarseness,  dry  cough,  and  a  slight 
degree  of  fever,  soon  followed  by  expectoration  of  a  thin  fluid,  a 
feeling  of  tightness  about  the  chest,  and  increase  of  cough.  After 
some  time  the  expectoration  becomes  very  copious,  and  of  a  much 
thicker  consistence ;  all  the  feverish  s)*mptom3  give  way,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  the  cough  gradually  moderates,  and  the  patient 
recovers.  This  is  a  mild  form  of  bronchitis.  It  is  frequently 
accompanied  by  cold  in  the  head,  is  not  of  a  serious  nature,  and 
requires  very  little  medical  treatment. 

Bronchitis,  however,  does  not  always  appear  in  this  mild  form. 
It  prcscnta  a  variety  of  grades,  from  t)ie  slightest  common  cold  to  the 
rncnt  acute  inflammation,  causing  symptoms  of  a  character  so  urgent 
as  to  irquire  the  most  active  treatment  to  prevent  a  fatal  termina- 
tion. 

Wlien  severe  it  commonly  commences  with  hoarseness,  slight 
sore  throat,  perhaps  cold  in  the  head,  and  tlie  feverish  symptoms 
which  usually  precede  all  acute  inflatnmatory  diseases,  viz.,  cbilli- 
Doas  or  shivering,  alternating  with  flushes  of  heat,  lassitude,  unwil- 
lingness to  move  about,  and  pain  (or  at  least  a  sensation  of  soreness) 
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in  the  bock  and  loins.  The  pulse  is  quick  and  weak,  and  the  urine 
diminished  in  quantity.  Thcso  symptoms  arc  soon  followed  by 
bead-ache,  hot  and  dry  skin,  thirst,  fonl  tongue,  quick  and  full  pulse, 
and  scanty  urine  of  a  high  color.  To  theso  general  symptoms  of 
fever  are  added  those  more  peculiar  to  broncliitis,  namely,  oppression 
on  the  chest,  attended  with  dull  pain  and  heat,  a  distressing  dry 
cough,  and  considerable  dilHculty  iu  breathing.  At  first  there  is  no 
expectoration,  because  the  mucous  membrane  is  dry ;  but  as  the 
disease  advances  each  fit  of  coughing  brings  up  a  thin  acrid  fluid  of 
a  salt  tast«.  As  the  expectoration  iocreases  in  quantity,  it  becomes 
less  acrid  and  loses  its  salt  taste.  It  then  acquires  a  thicker  con- 
sistencB,  and  assumes  the  apjiearaiicc  of  white  of  egg ;  is  very  viscid, 
and  sticks  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  Tlie  more  viscid  and  tenacious 
it  is,  the  more  severe  is  the  inflammation.  The  feverish  and  other 
symptoms  become  more  severe  towards  evening,  and  during  the 
night  the  patient  is  very  restless,  and  the  fits  of  coughing  continue 
longer  and  recur  more  frequently  than  during  the  day.  About  the 
sixth  or  seventh  day  the  expectoration  begins  to  grow  thicker  and 
more  opaque,  and  the  difficulty  of  breathing  and  tightness  at  the 
chest  gradually  diminish.  At  length  the  expectoration  acquires  a 
yellow  or  greenish  color,  and  is  brought  up  easily,  the  sensation  of 
heat  within  t!ic  chest  is  no  longer  felt,  and  the  cough  is  not  so 
frequent  or  troublesome,  except  on  awakening  in  the  morning,  when 
it  continues  until  the  mucus  which  accumulates  in  the  air  passages 
during  the  night  is  freely  discharged. 

Bronchitis  seldom  terminates  fatally  unless  complicated  with 
other  diseases ;  but  when  it  attacks  a  great  part  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  air  passages  of  one  or  both  lungs,  and  extendi  to 
the  smallest  air-tubes,  it  is  not  unattended  with  danger,  and  in  old 
people  and  ohOdren  frequently  proves  fatal.  In  suoh  cases  the 
breathing  becomes  much  oppressed,  a.  wheezing  or  rattling  noise  is 
faeard  in  the  ohest,  and  there  is  great  prostration  of  strength.  The 
mucus  aooumnlates  in  the  air  passages,  and  the  patient  has  no  longer 
■trangth  to  ooagh  it  up.  The  faoe  and  lips  then  change  from  deadly 
Bsale  Iu  a,  livid  culur,  tlio  |iiii>i.'  is  small  and  quick,  cold  clammy 
Kfnvuabt  break  out  on  the  body,  tlic  extremitiea  become  cold,  and  tlw 
patient  sinks. 


■    BttOHCRmS. 

Is  almost  invariably  the  result  of  the  acute  form,  and  is  generally 

twt  with  lufiriuir  old  peuple,  and  those  of  weak  habit  of  body.     It 

Hr-ftoin  tiio  tuiute  runn  mttrely  in  the  mildness  of  its  symptoms 

r  durutiun,      There  is  oongh  and  profuse  expectora- 
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tion  of  an  opaque,  white,  yellow,  or  greenish  matter,  of  a  loose 
consistence,  not  resembling  the  viscid  discharge  of  the  first  stage  of 
the  aoat«  form.  In  many  cases  there  is  a  slight  degree  of  feverish 
excitement  during  the  day,  which  increases  a  littlo  towards  night ; 
hut  fflvor  is  not  a  characteristic  symptom  of  the  chronic  form,  unless 
in  the  worst  cases,  when  it  comes  on  in  tlie  evening,  followed  by 
night-sweats  and  other  hectic  symptoms.  The  cough  js  most 
troublesome  during  the  day,  and  on  awaking  in  the  morning  it 
continues  for  an  hour  or  two,  followed  by  very  copiou.'*  expectoration. 
One  may  labor  under  chronic  bronchitis  for  years  without  the  gen- 
eral  health  being  much  impaired,  but  in  most  cases,  when  it  continues 
long,  habitual  shortness  of  breathing,  wheezing  and  oppression  in  the 
rlie^t  ensue ;  and  these  symptoms  are  nggruvuted  on  going  up 
stairs,  or  in  using  any  particular  personal  exertion.  With  many 
persons  chronic  bronchitis  is  of  so  mild  a  character  that  they  scarcely 
consider  it  a  disease.  In  other  cases,  the  patients  are  completely 
worn  oat  by  the  cough  and  excessive  expectoration. 

Causes.  A  most  fruitful  cause  of  bronchitis  is  exposure  to  oold 
after  the  body  has  been  heated  by  exercise  or  sitting  in  a  warm  room. 
This  seems  to  bo  understood  by  every  one,  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
be  so  well  known  that  oold  is  caught  just  as  readily  by  changing 
suddenly  from  cold  to  warm  air.  When  the  body  has  been  chilled 
by  long  exposure  to  cold,  warmth  should  be  restored  by  degrees, 
When  a  pfjrson  has  been  in  the  cold  air,  he  should  remain  for  some 
time  in  a  room  moderately  heated,  and  avoid  at  first,  sitting  near  the 
fire.  By  avoiding  sudden  changes  of  temperature  any  one,  liowevcr 
wptible  of  catching  cold,  may  take  exercise  with  impunity  in  the 
9st  air,  provided  the  surface  of  the  body  and  feet  are  kept  warm 
iDitable  clothing. 
WTnatment. — Acute  Bronchitix.  The  patient  having  bathed  his 
\  in  bot  water,  should  gn  to  bed  early,  and  then  take  a  basin  of 
B  warm  gruel,  barley-water,  or  some  other  warm  drink,  and  three 
a  of  ealomrl  with  six  grains  of  James's  jmiuder,  or  tliroo  grains 
cs'b  powder  with  fifteen  grains  of  Dover's  powder  in  a  little 
L  to  bo  followed  early  the  next  morning  by  a  dose  of  Epsom  salts, 
0  black  draught.  If  he  perspire  during  the  night  and  the  pur- 
s  operate  freely  in  the  morning,  the  cold  will  in  all  probability 
padkod,  and  all  that  is  nooessary  afterwartls  is  to  remain  in  the 
DR  day  or  two,  avoiil  animal  fond,  and  drink  nothing  stronger 
tea  or  barley-water.  If  a  cold  bo  neglected  at  the  commenoe- 
nttnent  fail  in  putting  a  stop  to  it,  cough 
t  runs  its  course.  If  it  bo  of  a  mild 
treatment   will   be   required.      The 
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patient  must  wear  warm  clothing,  remain  at  home  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, avoid  changes  of  temperature,  live  sparingly,  and  abstain  from 
all  stimulating  liquors.  To  relieve  the  cough  and  assist  expectora- 
tion, the  following  mixtures  may  be  found  useful — 

SquiU  vinegar,  ao  ounce  and  a  half^ 
Tincture  of  henbane,  two  drachms, 
Mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  two  ounces  and  a  hal^ 
Syrup  of  orange  peel,  honej,  or  common  syrup,  an  ounce  and  a  hal^ 
Peppermint-water,  six  ounces.    Mix.     A  table-spoonful  to  be  taken  four  or  Ayb  times 
ID  the  course  of  the  day,  or  at  any  time  when:  the  cough  is  troublesome.    Or, 

Almond  emulsion,  eight  ounces. 

Acetate  of  morphia,  half  a  grain.    Mix.    A  table-spoonful  of  this  mixture  k  to  be 
taken  four  or  five  times  a  day,  and  two  table-spoonsful  at  bed-time.    Or, 

Almond  oil,  half  an  ounce. 

Solution  of  the  carbonate  of  potash,  half  a  drachm, 
Syrup  of  tolu,  an  ounce. 
Syrup  of  poppied,  an  ounce. 

Water,  five  or  six  ounces.    Mix.    A  dose  of  two  table-spoonsful  to  be  taken  seiPeral 
timee  in  the  course  of  the  day,  or  when  the  cough  is  troublesome. 

Bronchitis  demands  a  more  energetic  treatment  when  it  begins  with 
shivering,  followed  by  a  considerable  degree  of  fever,  with  difficulty 
of  breathing,  and  a  feeling  of  tightness  and  oppression  in  the  chest. 
To  stop  the  inflammation,  or  in  other  words,  to  prevent  the  disease 
running  a  certain  course,  is  in  general,  if  not  always,  impossible ; 
but  a  great  deal  can  be  done  to  keep  it  within  bounds,  and  thereby 
allow  us  to  conduct  it  to  a  safe  termination.  To  eflect  this  our  most 
powerful  agent  is  blood-letting  ;  a  vein  ought  therefore  to  be  opened 
without  delay,  and  the  patient  should  sit  up  while  the  blood  is  flow- 
ing. When  the  strength  of  the  pulse  abates  and  the  countenance 
begins  to  change,  the  arm  must  be  bound  up. 

The  bowels  having  been  freely  opened  by  means  of  five  grains  of 
calomel  J  and  twenty  or  twenty-five  grains  of  jalap,  the  tartar  emetic 
mixture  is  to  be  given  regularly,  or  a  table-spoonful  of  the  following 
mixture  may  be  administered  every  hour,  or  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
cause  slight  nausea,  without  vomiting. 

Tartar  emetic,  two  grains, 
Ipecacuan  in  powder,  a  scruple, 
Oxymel  of  squills,  half  an  ounce, 
Water,  three  ounces.    Mix. 

Other  preparations  may  be  advantageously  used,  such  as  mercury 
given  internally,  tartar  emetic  ointment j  and  anodynes.  In  referenoe 
to  the  use  of  these,  consult  a  physician. 

When  there  is  debility  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the  patient 
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nnablfl  to  expectorate,  and  no  symptoms  of  fever  present,  the  fol- 
lowing mixtures  or  pills  may  be  had  recourse  to,  care  being  taken  at 
the  same  time  to_  keep  up  the  strength  by  bcef-toa,  strong  soup,  and 
a  moderate  quantity  of  Port  wine. 


',  to  be  diBiolyed  in  peppemuQl-wator,  four  ountea. 

~  Tkragoric  fludr.  three  dncbnii, 

"».  holf  ■  druJim, 

Honej.  >;nip  of  mmbttutUuir,  iff  buj  other  ajrup,  two  lea-BpoonsfuL  Two  (able-apooos- 
fol  k  iaut,  U>  be  repeated  twice  or  thrice  a  da;. 

OUDpbor,  three  grain*, 
Ckrinoate  of  ammonia,  three  grains, 
^■ecaeuan  in  powder,  odc  grain, 
Extract  of  brmlock,  three  gruiii. 

Extract  of  tiquonce,  a  aufBdcnl  qoantitj  to  form  three  pilln ;  to  be  taken  as  a  doMv 
an]  repeated  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  or  according  lo  the  urgency  of  the  case. 

A  uniform  and  moderate  temperature  in  the  patient's  apartment 
is  of  essential  importance. 

Purging  is  unnecessary,  but  tho  bowels  are  to  be  kept  moderately 

The  diet  at  the  commencement  must  be  very  sparing  and  confined 
to  a  little  sago,  arrow-root,  or  chicken  broth  ;  but  when  the  febrile 
and  inflammatory  symptoms  have  subsided,  it  may  be  more  generous, 
uid  regulated  according  to  the  strength  of  tho  patient, 

In  infancy  there  is  no  disease,  except  inflammation  of  the  limgs, 
more  common  than  Bronchitis.  In  very  young  children  it  often 
advances  to  a  state  of  great  danger  before  it  is  detected,  and  then 
the  most  judicious  treatment  is  frequently  found  of  no  avail. 

A  very  important  part  of  tho  treatment  of  Bronchitis  in  children 
is  local  bleeding,  by  the  application  of  three  or  four  leeches  applied 
over  the  chest  at  the  onset  of  the  disease.  Emetics  are  very  servicea- 
ble. Five  grains  of  tpecacttan  in  a  little  water  form  the  most  suitable 
emetic.  Tho  best  laxatives  are  rhubarb  and  magnesia  in  small 
dosea,  a  tea-spoonful  of  castor  oil  or  a  little  manna.  Much  benefit 
may  be  derived  by  means  of  mustard  poultices  applied  to  the  chest, 
or  by  the  application  of  pieces  of  flannel  vn-img  out  of  hot  water,  and 
then  moistened  with  spirits  of  turpentine;  either  of  these  applications 
may  bo  repeated  frequently,  and  kept  on  until  the  skin  becomes  red. 
Small  doses  of  calomel  and  ipecacuan,  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  each 
every  three  or  four  hours  may  be  given,  or  a  constant  state  of  nausea 
may  be  kept  up  by  giving  two  tea-spoonsful  of  the  follovring  mixture 
every  half  hour,  or  in  doses  proportioned  to  tho  ago  of  the  child  and 
Tiolenoe  of  the  inflammation. 


I    I 
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Tartar  emetic^  two  grains, 

Tincture  of  squilK  fifteen  drops, 

Water,  four  ounces, 

Syrup  or  sugar  a  sufficient  quantity  to  sweeten  the  mixture. 

Opiates  given  to  make  the  little  patients  sleep  are  very  dangerous. 
They  ought  also,  to  be  avoided  in  old  people,  and  in  all  cases  where 
there  is  much  debility,  with  a  copious  secretion  from  the  muoous 
membrane  of  the  bronchi. 

Treatment  of  Chronic  Bronchitis, — The  debility  which  attends 
this  affection  renders  both  general  and  local  blood-letting  improper. 
Without  the  greatest  caution  it  cannot  be  resorted  to  even  when 
acute  Bronchitis  supervenes  upon  the  chronic  form,  a  complication 
which  always  constitutes  a  very  serious  case.  The  acute  form,  in 
such  case,  is  announced  by  considerable  diminution  or  a  total  cessa- 
tion of  expectoration,  great  difficulty  in  breathing,  and  the  usual 
train  of  febrile  and  inflammatory  symptoms ;  it  is  very  difficult  to 
manage,  and  frequently  in  old  people  and  debilitated  subjects,  goes  on 
rapidly  to  a  fatal  termination,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  arrest  its 
progress. 

There  is  no  remedy  of  more  service  than  counter-irritation,  by 
the  frequent  application  of  blisters  over  the  chest,  or  the  long-con- 
tinued use  of  tartar  emetic  ointment.  Issues  and  setons  are  also  of 
great  use  when  the  patient  has  sufficient  strength  to  bear  them. 
The  application  of  a  tartar  emetic  plaster  is  a  very  harsh  method  of 
producing  counter-irritation.  It  gives  severe  pain,  and  often  causes 
a  deep  ulcer.  Many  practitioners  prefer  stimulating  embrocations 
such  as  these. 

Opopeldoc,  three  ounces, 

Turpentine,  two  ounces, 

Soap,  two  drachms.    Mix.    To  be  used  once  or  twice  daily. 

Tincture  of  Spanish  flies,  and 

Camphorated  spirits  of  wine,  of  each  two  ounces.     Mix. 
Part  of  this  embrocation  to  be  rubbed  over  the  chest  night  and  morning. 

The  constant  use  of  cough  mixtures,  composed  principally  of 
expectorant  remedies,  such  as  squill,  ammoniac,  &c.  can  only  tend 
to  debilitate  and  weaken  the  patients.  Small  and  frequently 
repeated  doses  of  anodyne  remedies  should  be  administered  to  miti- 
gate the  cough,  and  thereby  diminish  the  irritation;  and  though 
this  treatment  can  only  be  considered  as  palliative,  it  gives  consid- 
erable relief.  We  ought  to  remember  that  every  anodyne  medicine 
los<j8  its  effect  after  a  time,  consequently  it  becomes  necessary  either 
to  inoreaso  the  dose,  or  have  recourse  to  another  remedy  of  the  same 
class. 


BaONCBOCELB. 


ANODYNE   COUOH   MIXTURES. 
[.  Acetata  of  morpbU,  t.  gnia,  duaolved  ia  a,  little  almoDd  oil, 
mil  BiDulaiun,  three  ounces, 
vmixtiire,  the  ume  qiumtitir, 

n  of  gum  arabic.  liiUf  ui  ounce.    Mix.     A  table-spoouful  to  bo  giveo  a»  >  duse 
1  in  Iho  cuuroe  of  llie  <iaj, 

^  Extract  of  htDilodi  >nd  eitrurl  orbcabane,of  each  fiie  grains, 

Uucilnge  of  gum  arabic,  two  drachnu, 
I   Bpilit  iif  mindererut  (HilutioD  of  the  acetate  of  anmioaia,)  balf  ud  ounce, 
L    Pep|icniunt-water,  or  comruon  wulsr,  six  oulifa\ 

'  Bjrrup  of  red  poppj,  a  drachm.  The  two  Erat  ingredieDta  to  be  well  mixed  with  (he 
«  before  the  otlien  are  added.  A  table-spoooful  a  dose,  three  or  four  times  a  (taj, 
Wti  mj  time  vliea  the  cough  ia  troubleBomc. 

To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  bronchitis,  the  patient  should  guard 

ist  changes  of  temperature  as  much  as  possible,  take  regular 

^teiercise  in  the  open  air,  attend  to  the  state  of  his  bowels,  and  wear 

flaonel  next  the  skin.      Sponging   the    chest  every   morning  with 

sea-water,  or  cold  water  containing  a  portion  of  salt,  and  in  summei 

lathing  in  the  sea,  and  the  shower  bath,  are  also  excellent  preven- 

B  of  bronchitis. 

BRONCHOCELE. 
Bronchooele  is  a  swelling  on  the  fore-part  of  the  neck,  caused  by 
a  preternatural  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland,  one  of  the  cartil- 
ages of  the  larynx.  In  England  it  is  generally  culled  Derbyshire 
neck,  and  in  France  and  Switzerland  is  known  by  the  name  of  goUre. 
The  swelling,  in  it^  simple  state,  presents  a  smooth  surface;  the 
skin  which  covers  the  tumor  is  not  discolored,  and  is  neither  painfdl 
nor  tender  when  touched.  In  the  more  complicated  cases  the  neigh- 
boring  parts  become  affected,  and  the  swelling  sometimes  increases 
ta  a  great  extent,  causing  a  shocking  deformity.  In  some  individuals 
it  hangs  down  over  the  upper  part  of  the  breast,  and  in  others  it  rises 
as  high  as  the  oars.  When  the  tumor  is  large  it  presses  on  the  wind- 
pipe, and  causes  hoarseness  of  voice,  and  impedes  the  breathing; 
Uie  jugular  veins  being  also  compressed,  the  free  circulation  of  the 
blood  in  the  head  cannot  bo  carried  on,  and  the  consequences  are 
h^ad-ache,  drowsiness,  giddiness,  and  sometimes  apoplexy. 

Bronohocele  is  very  seldom  attended  with  danger;  it  may  con- 
toe  for  years,  and  even  throughout  life,  without  (^ausing  pain  or 
^cb  inconvenience.  There  are  no  doubt  oases  occasionally  in 
lich  inHammation  comes  on;  the  tumor  then  becomes  hot  and 
nful,  the  skin  covering  it  assumes  a  red  and  shining  appearance, 
I  the  veins  running  under  the  skin  arc  much  enlarged.  In  scro 
Idub  persoiLs  matter  has  even  been  known  to  form  and  find  vent 
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externally.     Scrofula,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  particularly 
connected  with  this  disease. 

Causes,  The  various  opinions  started  respecting  the  cause  of 
Bronohocele,  when  closely  examined,  appear  so  doubtful  and  contra- 
dictory, that  we  are  left,  after  all  the  inquiries  and  observations 
made  with  regard  to  it,  as  ignorant  of  its  origin  as  we  are  of  the  use 
of  the  thyroid  gland,  where  the  complaint  is  seated. 

Treatment.  Iodine,  if  judiciously  used,  particularly  when  the 
individual  is  removed  from  the  locality  where  this  disease  prevails, 
may  be  said  to  cure  it  in  the  majority  of  cases.  This  should  be 
given  in  small  doses  frequently  repeated.  It  is  then  perfectly  safe ; 
but  if  given  in  too  large  doses,  or  carried  too  far,  it  brings  on  low- 
ness  of  spirits,  loss  of  appetite,  dimness  of  sight,  nervous  irritability, 
and  palpitation  of  the  heart,  or  it  may  irritate  the  stomach  and 
produce  purging.  If  the  patient  complain  of  heat  of  the  stomach 
and  griping,  the  iodine  should  be  discontinued  for  a  day  or  two,  or 
the  dose  may  be  diminished ;  these  effects,  however,  are  very  seldom 
produced  when  the  following  preparation  is  given  as  here  directed — 

Hydriodate  of  potash,  thirty-six  grains, 
Iodine,  ten  grains, 

Distilled  water,  ten  ounces.    Mix.    Dose  of  five  drops  three  times ;  gradoally  increasa 
to  twenty  or  thirty  drops. 

As  an  external  application,  use  the  following  ointment — 

Hydriodate  (or  iodide)  of  potash,  half  a  drachm. 

Lard,  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a  hal£    Mix.    A  drachm  of  this  is  to  be  well  rubbed 
in  over  the  surface  of  the  tumor  night  and  morning. 

Or  a  liniment  composed  of 

Tinctute  of  iodine,  a  drachm, 
Compound  soap  liniment,  an  ounce.    MiXi 

In  some  oases  the  skin  covering  the  tumor  is  irritated  by  the 
iodine  (nntmenti  and  a  ooiisiderable  degree  of  inflammation  takes 
plaoe.    "When  this  ooonrsi  the  ointment  should  be  discontinued,  and 

«»  Mdnoed  by  the  application  of  six  or  seven  leeches 

4wed  1^  poaltioes  of  warm  bread  or  linseed. 

Miohooelo  yields  to  iodine  in  the  course  of  a 

A  is  neoessary  to  keep  the  sydtem  under  its 

atve  months  before  a  cure  can  be  effected. 

Un  over  the  Bronohocele  has  sometimes 

'  iodine  fails ;  but  if  the  tumor  be  very 

i  of  tliese  remedies  produces  any  good 
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efTttct.  The  diet  ought  to  be  of  a  sufficiently  substantial  and  nutri- 
tive quality,  since  this  dLsoase  generally  occurs  in  delicate  females 
of  relaxed  constitutions.  Bronchocele  has  disappeared  entirety  in 
many  cases,  particularly  in  young  people,  from  change  of  residence 
alone.  In  others  it  has  been  cured  by  simply  rubbJDg  the  tumor  two 
or  three  times  a  day  (a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes  each 
time)  with  a  dry  towel ;  or  with  a  little  camphor  liniment.  The 
swelling  must  be  always  carefully  covered,  so  as  to  prevent  its  being 
acted  on  by  sudden  changes  of  temperature. 

BUCHU  LEAVES. 

Distingniahed  medical  men  speak  highly  of  the  benefit  derived 
from  them  in  certain  affections  of  the  bladder. — (See  Catarrh  of  the 
Bladder.)  They  are  useful  in  gleet,  and  certainly  have  an  exoollent 
eHeot  in  strengthening  the  digestive  organs. 

The  leaves  of  the  buchu  are  given  in  the  forms  of  infasion  and 
tiacture. 

Infusion. — Take  of  buchu  leaves  an  ouuce,  boiling  water  a  pint; 
macerate  for  four  hours  in  a  lightly -covered  vessel,  and  then  strain 
through  a  piece  of  linen.  Two  or  three  table-spoonsful  to  be  taken 
as  a  dose  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Tincture. — Take  of  buchu  leaves  two  ounces,  proof  spirit  a  pint , 
inaoerafe  for  seven  days.  Three  or  four  tea-spoonsful  a  dose,  in  a 
little  water,  three  or  four  times  daily. 

BUNYONS. 

A  banyon  is  a  swelling  on  the  inside  of  the  first  joint  (or  ball,  as 
it  is  commonly  called)  of  the  groat  toe,  caused  by  the  pressure  of 
tight  boots  or  shoes.  The  same  terra,  however,  is  sometimes  applied 
to  a  similar  swelling  on  the  first  joint  of  the  little  too,  or  on  the 
inatmp.  Those  who  are  troubled  with  bunyons  have  generally  the 
great  toes  turned  outwards,  and  the  little  toes  inwards,  to  an  unna- 
tural extent.  This  almost  invariably  arises  from  wearing  boots  or 
shoes  too  uarrow  at  the  extremities,  thereby  causing  the  toes  to  be 
squeezod  in  an  improper  position  against  each  other. 

TreatmerU. — .Since  a  bunyon  is  caused  by  undue  pressure,  the 
pressure,  of  oonrse,  should  be  removed.  The  necessity,  therefore,  of 
wearing  loose  boots  or  shoes  is  obvious.  They  should  be  without 
high  heels,  which  would  cause  improper  pressure  on  the  fore  part  of 
the  foot,  and  made  of  clolh  or  of  buok-skin,  or  some  other  soft  leather, 
and  so  constructed  as  to  allow  ample  room  at  the  parts  corresponding 
to  the  bunyons. 

When  a  bunyon  is  not  inflamed,  the  pressure  may  bo,  in  a  great 
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measure,  removed  by  applying  over  it  and  the  surrounding  parts  a 
piece  of  thin  linen  or  silk,  spread  with  diachylon  plaster,  and  over  the 
latter  a  piece  of  thick  buck-skin  leather  of  the  same  dimensions,  like- 
wise covered  with  diachylon,  perforated  with  a  hole  of  the  size  of  the 
bunyon.  The  pressure  is  thus  removed,  and  thrown  on  the  adjacent 
parts.  This  method  of  treatment  may  be  assisted  by  having  the 
sole  of  the  shoe  considerably  thicker  towards  the  inside  of  the  foot. 

Wearing  a  new  shoe,  or  one  tighter  than  usual,  much  walking, 
particularly  in  warm  weather,  or  other  causes,  may  bring  on  inflam- 
mation in  the  bunyon,  which  then  becomes  so  painful  that  the 
slightest  pressure  cannot  be  tolerated.  In  this  case,  use  warm  lin- 
seed poultices  and  warm  fomentations,  and  apply  leeches  to  the 
surrounding  parts.  But  it  sometimes  happens  that,  notwithstanding 
these  remedies,  matter  forms,  and  the  lancet  is  required  to  give  vent 
to  it.  The  application  of  iodine  ointment,  prepared  as  follows,  has 
often  an  excellent  effect  in  relieving  an  inflamed  bunyon. 

Iodine,  twelve  grains. 

Lard,  or  spermaceti  ointment,  half  an  ounce.    Mix. 

A  small  portion  of  this  ointment  (about  the  bulk  of  a  horse-bean) 
is  to  be  rubbed  gently  on  the  bunyon  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

CALAMINE,  OR  CARBONATE  OF  ZINC. 

Prepared  calamine  is  sometimes  sprinkled  over  ulcers,  with  the 
intention  of  diminishing  the  discharge  of  matter  when  in  excess ;  or 
for  the  purpose  of  absorbing  acrid  matter,  and  thus  preventing  it 
from  spreading,  and  irritating  the  surrounding  parts.  It  is  used  in 
the  same  manner  when  the  skin  is  chafed,  particularly  in  children, 
who  are  very  liable  to  excoriations  at  the  arm-pits,  groin,  and  behind 
the  ears.  It  generally  checks  the  discharge  of  matter  in  these  ceises, 
and  prevents  the  necessity  of  employing  astringent  lotions.  To  pre- 
vent excoriations  in  children,  the  powder  is  also  frequently  dusted 
over  the  parts  where  they  are  most  likely  to  take  place. 

Calamine  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  cerate  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Turner^s  Cerate^  which  is  prepared  by  mix- 
ing calamine  and  yellow  wax,  of  each  half  a  pound,  with  a  pint  of 
olive  oil.  The  oil  is  first  mixed  with  the  melted  wax,  and,  when 
removed  from  the  fire,  the  calamine  is  gradually  added,  and  the  mix- 
ture constantly  stirred  until  it  becomes  cold.  This  cerate  is  used  to 
promote  the  healing  of  ulcers  and  excoriations,  and  was  formerly 
much  in  repute  as  an  application  to  the  ulcerated  surface  arising 
from  bums. 


OALUMBA.      CAMPHOR.  SQg 

CALUMBA. 
r  Cttlumba,  or  cotumbo,  has  been  long  in  high  esteem  as  a  mild 
tcmio  and  stomaohio,  having  no  astringent  quality,  and  being  but 
very  slightly  stimulant.  When  there  b  loss  of  appetite,  flatulency, 
Roiility,  nausea,  and  the  train  of  symptoms  arising  from  a  debilitated 
state  of  the  stomach,  calumba  is  of  great  use,  and  sits  lightly  on  the 
moirt  delioate  stomach,  without  producing  any  excitement  of  the 
system ;  on  this  account,  it  is  the  tonio  ooraraoaly  used  to  strengthen 
the  stomachs  of  consumptive  patients.  "We  may  give  it  with 
advantage  to  relieve  the  acidity  and  sickness  of  stomach  so  common 
at  tbo  commencement  of  pregnancy ;  and  also  to  children,  for  the 
purpose  of  allaying  the  vomiting  and  purging  to  which  they  are  so 
subject  when  teething.  Those  who  have  lived  long  in  tropical 
climates  have  generally  weak  stomachs,  easily  deranged  by  errors  in 
diet,  and  are  subject  to  occasional  derangement  of  the  biliary  organs  ; 
in  such  eases,  calumba  will  often  be  found  more  beneficial  than  any 
thing  else,  by  giving  tone  to  the  weakened  stomach,  and  correcting 
the  depraved  or  redundant  secretion  of  bile.  It  is  of  the  greatest 
service  in  the  bilious  disorders  of  warm  climates. 

The  dose  of  calumba  root  in  powders  is  from  fifteen  to  sixty 
grains.  The  tincture  is  given  in  doses  of  two  or  throe  tea-spoonsful. 
The  dose  of  the  infusion,  which  is  made  in  the  following  manner,  is 
two  or  three  table-spoonsful,  repeated  three  or  four  times  a  day. 


root,  •licert,  five 
■  pinL    Mftceritle 


lis  infusion  spoils  if  kept  long. 
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^Hr  CAMPHOR. 

Camphor  is  a  powerful  stimulant.  It  should  be  given  in  doses 
of  from  four  to  fifteen  grains  in  malignant  typhus,  in  the  worst  forms 
of  measles,  small-pw,  scarlet- fever,  and  other  eruptive  diseases,  when 
aocompanleil  with  typhoid  wymptoms ;  and  atso  to  bring  back  the 
eruptions  when  they  have  disappeared  too  suddenly.  It  has  often  an 
excellent  effect  in  painful  menstruation,  when  given  in  doses  of  three 
grains  three  or  four  times  a  day.  As  an  antiapasraodio,  it  is  given  in 
uthmn,  hysterics,  St.  Vitus's  dnncu,  epilepsy,  hiccup,  and  otJicr 
spasmodic  diseases.  To  promote  perspiration  at  the  commencement 
of  a  cold,  an  ounce  of  the  camphor  mixture,  with  ten  grains  of  nitro 
in  barloT-wator,  or  any  other  warm  drink,  every  three  or  four  hours, 
U.I  oommon  and  very  servioeable  remedy.  Camphor  is  nseful  as  a 
many  cases ;  but  should  never  be  given  when  any  inflam- 
on  is  prossnt.     Camphor  mixture  is  given  to  prevent,  as 
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well  as  to  soothe  the  irritation  of  the  urinary  organs,  which  some- 
times arises  from  the  application  of  a  blister ;  and  with  the  same 
intention  when  squills,  balsam  of  copavia,  turpentine,  and  other 
medicines  which  act  on  these  organs,  are  administered. 
Camphor  mixture  is  prepared  in  the  following  manner. 

Take  of  camphor,  half  a  drachm. 
Rectified  spirits,  teu  minims  (drops,) 

Water,  a  pint.     First  rub  the  camphor  with  tho  spirit,  then  with  tlie  water,  gradually 
poured  in,  and  strain  through  linen. 

Of  this  mixture  four  table -spoonsful  maj  be  given  every  three  or  four  hours. 

The  following  camphor  julep,  in  common  use,  is  made  by  rubbing 
together 

A  scruple  of  camphor. 

Two  drachms  of  sweet  almonds,  blanched, 

A  drachm  of  sugar. 

And  six  ounces  of  peppermint-water. 

Two  table-spoonsful  to  be  taken  as  a  dose  every  two  or  three  hours. 

Camphor  is  much  in  use  as  a  counter-irritant ;  for  this  purpose 
it  is  usually  mixed  with  oil.  An  ounce  of  camphor  dissolved  in  four 
ounces  of  olive  oil  forms  the  camphor  liniment  of  the  London  Phar- 
macopoeia ;  either  this  or  the  compound  camphor  liniment,  which 
contains  ammonia,  is  rubbed  over  the  joints,  or  other  parts  aflfected 
with  chronic  rheumatism.  It  is  used  in  the  same  manner  for  nervous 
pains,  bruises,  sprains,  indolent  swellings,  &c.  A  piece  of  flannel 
soaked  in  a  strong  solution  of  camphor,  (two  ounces  of  camphor 
mixed  with  four  ounces  of  rectified  spirits  of  wine,)  applied  over  the 
chest,  and  covered  with  oiled  skin,  has  sometimes  the  effect  of  reliev- 
ing attacks  oC  spasmodic  asthma,  angina  pectoris,  cramp,  and  other 
cases,  where  there  is  local  derangement  of  the  nervous  power. 

CANCER. 

Althoogh  the  most  enlightened  and  skilful  men  regret  their  utter 
ignonuioe  of  any  means  of  eradicating  this  formidable  malady,  em- 
pirics are  everywhere  to  be  found,  who  boast  of  being  able  to  core 
this  disease  by  seoret  remedies,  which  they  pretend  to  have  discov- 
ered; snd  thus  live  by  deceiving  the  ignorant  and  unfortunate 
individuals  who,  with  that  clinging  to  life  so  natural  to  every  one, 
resort  to  them  in  the  vain  hope  of  being  cured. 

Cancer  is  a  disease  conunon  to  both  sexes,  but  women  are  more 

subject  to  it  than  men.     It  is  not*often  seen  in  people  under  twenty* 

jK       five  years  of  age,  and  very  rarely  before  the  age  of  puberty.     Women 

axe  most  frequently  attacked  after  the  menstrual  discharge  has 
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entirely  ceased ;  but  it  often  occurs  in  men  at  an  earlier  period  of 
Hfc.  It  may  attack  any  organ  of  the  body;  but  in  women  the 
breast  and  womb,  and  in  men  the  lower  Up,  stomach,  liver,  and  tes- 
ticles, arc  the  parts  most  frequently  affected. 

Tht'  exciting  causes  of  cancer  are  general  and  local.  The  most 
frequent  general  causes  are  low  diet,  abuse  of  spirituous  liquors, 
excess  in  venery,  long-continued  trouble  of  mind,  the  depressing 
passions  generally,  and  the  suppression  of  any  habitual  discharge, 
such  aft  the  menstrual  secretion,  or  the  discharge  from  piles.  The 
most  common  local  causes  are  blows,  or  other  local  injuries,  undue 
pressure,  and  repeated  and  long-oontinued  irritation;  but  in  many 
cases  no  cause  whatever  can  be  traceil.  The  general  opinion,  how- 
ever, is,  that  none  of  these  causes  could  have  any  effect  in  bringing 
on  cancer  unless  the  system  were  previously  disposed  to  the  com- 
plaint ;  but  of  the  nature  of  this  predisposition  we  know  imthing. 


CANCER    OF    THE    FEMALE    I 

Is  by  far  the  most  common  of  all  cancerous  affections;  and  the 
period  at  which  it  is  usually  observed  is  between  forty  and  fifty  years 
of  age. 

It  is  often  a  very  difficult  matter  to  distinguish  between  other 
tamors  of  the  breast  and  those,  resulting  from  the  first  stage  of  cancer. 
The  symptoms,  however,  the  most  characteristic  of  a  canoerous 
tnraor  are,  its  constant  progress,  great  hardness,  irregular  shape,  and 
naeqal,  lobulated,  or  knobbed  surface;  the  darting  or  lancinating 
pains  (plough  similar  paint^i  are  sometimes  felt  in  other  tumors;) 
and,  at  a  more  advanced  period,  the  dusky  leaden  color  and  puckered 
appearance  of  the  skin,  and  its  attachment  to  the  tumor.  When  a 
tumor  of  the  breast  is  felt  fluctuating,  and  the  skin  is  changed  in 
color  and  feels  hotter  than  natural,  it  is  certainly  not  of  a  cancerous 
nature.  Cancer  of  the  breast  is  influenced  by  the  menstrual  dis- 
charge daring  three  or  four  days  prior  to  its  occurrence,  the  jiain  in 
tho  tumor  increases,  and  it  is  much  relieved  for  several  days  after 
that  dischat^  has  ceased.  An  indurated  tumor  of  the  brtiast  may 
exist  for  years  without  giving  any  pain  or  uneasiness,  until  the 
entire  cessation  of  the  menses,  at  which  period  it  becomes  increased 
to  Bize,  very  painful,  acquires  all  tho  characters  of  cancer,  and  goes 
on  rapidly  to  a  fatal  termination.  But  when  the  tumor  does  not 
appiMr  until  some  years  aft^r  that  period,  and  more  particularly  if  not 
till  after  sixty  years  of  age,  it  usually  progresses  slowly,  and  is  very 
Uttto  [winful. 

~  Urneitt.  Many  tumors  of  the  breast  are  not  of  a  cancerous 
,  are  harmless,  and  may  bo  cured  by  very  simple  means.     Yet 
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they  ouglit  all  to  be  looked  upon  with  the  greatest  suspicion,  partic- 
ularly if  they  have  originated  without  any  known  cause,  or  have 
existed  for  any  length  of  time.  No  female,  on  detecting  any 
unnatural  hardness  in  her  breast,  should  rest  satisfied  until  the 
necessary  means  have  been  adopted  to  get  rid  of  it.  There  can  be 
no  greater  folly  than  to  trifle  with  a  tumor  of  the  breast,  whether  it 
may  have  arisen  from  a  blow,  or  from  a  milk  abscess,  or  any  other 
cause.  Tumors  of  that  organ,  though  simple,  and  in  no  degree 
malignant  at  their  commencement,  may,  if  neglected,  degenerate 
into  cancer.  A  tumor  of  the  breast  may  be  of  long  standing,  with- 
out having  declared  itself  sufficiently  to  allow  one  to  know  whether 
it  bo  of  a  cancerous  nature  or  not ;  nor  can  we  be  sure  that  this  is 
not  the  case,  until  the  means  used  to  disperse  it  have  been  success- 
ful. Many,  on  detecting  a  tumor  in  the  breast,  let  it  alone,  because 
they  feel  no  pain  or  uneasiness ;  some  conceal  it  for  years,  from  a 
feeling  of  false  delicacy,  and  others  from  a  dread  of  the  knife,  until, 
at  length,  they  become  alarmed  by  the  increase  of  bulk,  and  the 
stinging  pain  which  it  occasions ;  and  then,  in  all  probability,  the 
disease  is  beyond  the  reach  of  treatment.  Thus,  thousands  of  females 
lose  their  lives,  or  at  least  the  only  chance  of  cure,  by  not  having  the 
tumor  cut  out  at  the  period  which  would  admit  of  any  chance  of 
success  from  that  operation. 

Any  external  violence  done  to  the  breast,  may  cause  a  tumor 
more  or  less  extensive  and  painful.  In  this  case,  apply  six  or  eight 
leeches  to  the  part,  with  the  constant  cold  lotions  of  vinegar  and 
water,  or  spirits  and  water.  The  bleeding  by  leeches  repeat  as  often 
as  it  may  be  found  necessary,  until  the  inflammation  be  subdued. 
But  when  the  part  remains  hard,  after  the  pain  and  inflammation 
have  been  removed,  mercurial  ointment  with  camphor,  or  iodine  oint- 
ment, will  be  found  the  best  means  of  promoting  absorption.  Also 
use  leeches  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  days ;  the  quantity  of  blood 
abstracted  being  regulated  according  to  the  strength  of  the  patient. 
The  iodine  ointment  is  preferable  when  there  is  reason  to  suspect 
that  the  system  is  tainted  with  scrofula.  It  is  prepared  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner. 

Iodine,  hmlf  a  drachm, 
Iodide  of  potash,  the  same  quantity, 
Rectified  spirit  of  wine,  a  drachm. 
Lard,  an  ounce. 


The  camphorated  mercurial  ointment  is  made  by  mixing  half  a 
dnchm  of  camphor  with  an  ounce  of  mild  mercurial  ointment. 
About  the  size  of  a  nut  of  either  of  these  ointments  should  be  mbbed 
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gently  over  the  part,  night  and  inoming;  continuing  the  friction  a 
qiisrtfir  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes  each  time.  The  pBtient's 
bowels  are  to  be  kept  open  with  rhubarb  and  magnesia,  or  any  other 
genlJe  laxative;  and  five  grains  of  Plummer's  pill  should  be  given 
every  night,  or  every  second  night,  as  an  alterative,- with  decoction 
of  earsaparilta.  This  treatment  may  be  adopted  in  every  doubtful 
case,  whether  the  induration  have  existed  for  weeks  or  years  ;  and 
IT  after  continuing  it  for  some  length  of  time,  no  benefit  is  obtained, 
the  patient  should  make  up  her  mind  to  have  the  tumor  cut  out.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  the  tumor  at  this  early  stage,  even  after  it  has 
ri-'sistod  the  most  energetic  treatment,  may  not  be  of  a  malignant 
nature.  But  prudence  directs  us  to  extirpate  the  disease  rather  than 
til  run  the  risk  of  it^  terminating  in  cancer.  Besides,  at  an  early 
period,  before  the  tumor  has  adhered  to  the  skin,  the  operation  can 
be  performed  with  great  case,  in  a  short  time,  and  with  very  little 
pain;  whereas,  if  it  be  allowed  to  advance  until  the  skin  becomes 
puckered  and  discolored,  and  the  glands  in  the  arm-pit  affected, 
there  would  be  little  or  no  chance  of  success  from  an  operation. 
The  system  is  then  too  deeply  contaminated  with  the  cancerous 
ion,  and  the  disease  would  either  re-appcar  at  the  breast,  or  some- 
e  else. 

I  "When,  from  dread  of  tho  operation,  or  from  having  allowed  the 
By  period  to  pass  by  in  which  it  might  be  performed  with  advantage, 
the  patient  has  deprived  herself  of  every  prospect  of  getting  rid  of 
cBOoer,  all  that  can  then  be  done  is  to  retard  its  progress  as  much 
aa  possible,  and  mitigate  suffering.  For  this  purpose  wo  have  several 
remedies,  tho  most  valuable  of  which  is  oertiinly  hemlock.  The 
dose  of  tile  extract  of  hemlock  should  not  bo  more  at  first  than  three 
grains,  formed  into  a  pill,  and  given  night  and  morning,  an  hour,  or 
an  hour  and  a  half,  before  eating ;  the  quantity  to  be  gradually  in 
creased  to  twenty-four  grains  in  the  course  of  the  day,  or  until 
it  produce  slight  giddiness.  The  diet  during  this,  or  any  other 
treatment,  should  be  moderate  In  quantity,  and  easy  of  digestion. 
Stimulating  food,  with  fermented  liquors,  would  do  as  much  mischief 
as  the  meibod  adopted  by  some  of  almost  starving  the  patient. 
Fomenting  the  breast  with  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  of  hemlock,  or 
of  henbane,  and  the  application  of  poultices  of  the  fresh  leaves,  or  of 
tho  dried  leaves  softened  vrith  boiling  water,  have  often  an  excellent 
effect  in  southing  the  pain,  when  used  moderately  warm.  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  rccommendB  a  drachm  of  the  extract  of  bvHailonna  rubbed 
down  with  an  ounce  of  soap-cerate,  to  be  applied  to  the  part.  When 
X)k  begins  to  lose  its  effect,  the  extract  of  acoiute  and  the  extract 
pbenbane,  remedies  possessed  of  similar  virtue,  when  given  in  the 
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same  doses,  and  continued  in  the  same  manner,  may  be  substituted 
for  it  with  great  advantage.  Sometimes,  however,  all  t))ese  remedies 
fail,  and  it  then  becomes  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  opium,  or 
some  of  its  preparations.  A  grain  of  solid  opium  may  be  given  as  a 
dose  to  begin  with.  A  quarter  or  a  half  a  grain  of  acetate  of  morphia, 
will  answer  the  same  purpose.  The  dose  of  these  opiates  must  of 
course  be  gradually  increased ;  and  as  opium  tends  to  constipate  the 
bowels,  the  latter  ought  to  be  carefully  attended  to. 

It  is  of  the  greatesf  importance,  that  females  attend  to  the  state 
of  the  menses.  From  the  intimate  connection  which  exists  between 
the  functions  of  the  womb  and  breast,  any  irregularity  in  the  monthly 
discharge  is  sure  to  be  attended  with  an  aggravation  of  the  symptoms 
of  cancer  in  the  breast. 

In  the  open  or  ulcerated  stage  of  cancer,  nothing  more  can  be 
done,  besides  alleviating  the  pain  by  the  narcotic  remedies  already 
mentioned,  than  to  diminish  the  smell  and  check  the  bleeding,  which 
sometimes  pomes  on  in  consequence  of  the  corrosion  of  the  blood- 
vessels. Carrot  poultices  have  been  long  in  very  general  use  for  the 
purpose  of  diminishing  the  smell  and  soothing  the  pain.  A  similar 
effect  may  be  derived  from  finely  powdered  charcoal  mixed  with 
poultices  of  linseed  or  marshmallow,  or  from  washing  the  sore  occa- 
sionally with  a  weak  solution  of  the  chlorate  of  lime  or  of  soda.  The 
carbonate  (or  rust)  of  iron  made  into  a  thin  paste  with  water,  and 
applied  over  the  sore,  is  beneficial.  Some  patients  find  relief  from 
dressing  the  ulcer  with  an  ointment  comgosed  of  a  drachm  of  pow- 
dered opium,  mixed  with  an  ounce  of  lard  or  spermaceti  ointment. 
The  sore  should  be  dressed  more  or  less  frequently,  according  to  the 
extent  of  the  discharge ;  but  expose  it  as  little  as  possible  to  the  air. 
When  bleeding  takes  place,  a  piece  of  sponge  should  be  applied,  with 
some  dry  lint  between  it  and  the  sore,  to  be  secured  with  a  moderate 
degree  of  pressure,  by  means  of  a  bandage. 

The  treatment  then  consists  in  mitigating  the  pain,  and  tran- 
quilizing  the  nervous  system,  by  means  of  hemlock  and  other 
narcotics ;  in  dressing  the  sore  with  emollient  and  soothing  applica- 
tions ;  in  supporting  the  patient's  strength  by  light  nutritions  diet, 
easy  of  digestion,  and  by  the  administration  of  tonics,  the  most 
suitable  of  which  are  quinine  and  the  carbonate  of  iron  ;  half  a  grain 
of  the  former,  or  three  grains  of  the  latter,  to  be  given  three  times  a 
day,  in  conjunction  with  the  extract  of  hemlock. 

CANCER  OP  THE  STOMACH. 

Women  .are  most  liable  to  cancer  of  the  breast ;  men  to  oanoer 
of  the  stomach,  which  is  equally  to  be  dreaded,  sinoe  the  latter  finrm 
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is  also  invariably  fatal  in  its  termiaation.  It  is  usaally  brought  on 
from  blows  over  the  stoinach  and  other  ex t«raal  injuries;  long-oon- 
tinued  excess  in  Gatiagaad  drinking;  distress  of  mind,  and  hereditary 
diq>Dc^tioa.  It  is  seldom  met  with  before  the  age  of  thirty,  and  is  in 
general  a  disease  of  advanced  life. 

This  form  of  cancer  commences  with  uneasioesa  at  stomach 
without  pain,  heartburn,  eructations,  and  other  symptoms  of  indiges- 
tion ;  and  it  cannot  at  lirst,  and  ev«n  ibr  several  months,  in  many 
casM,  be  distinguished  from  that  complaint.  After  a  longer  or 
short^ir  period,  however,  the  symptoms  of  cancer  become  so  decided, 
tbat  there  can  be  no  longer  any  doubt  with  regard  to  the  nature  of 
the  case.  Shooting  pains  are  fdt  at  times  extending  to  the  back  and 
loins ;  the  mind  becomes  much  dejected  and  the  body  emaciated ; 
sickness  and  vomiting  ore  experienced  from  the  slightest  error  in  diet. 
The  ports  of  the  stomach  most  frequently  affected  with  cancer  are 
the  pyloric,  or  lower  opening  leading  to  the  gut ;  and  the  cardiac, 
or  upper  opening,  where  the  gullet  terminates.  When  the  lower 
orifioe,  which  is  more  frequently  the  seat  of  this  disease  than  the  body 
of  tlio  stomach,  or  its  upper  orifice,  is  affected,  the  pain  is  much 
increased  about  three  or  four  hours  after  taking  food;  siokness  then 
nomes  on,  followed  by  vomiting,  which  relieves  the  patient  far  a  time ; 
but,  if  the  disease  be  at  the  upper  orifice,  the  pain  is  severely  felt  as 
soon  OS  the  food  has  passed  down  the  gullet ;  from  the  irritation 
produced,  the  food  is  frequently  retarned  almost  immediately ;  when, 
however,  it  has  entered  the  stomach,  the  paili  ceases.  Some  patients, 
rather  than  be  subjected  to  this  kind  of  torture,  almost  starve  them- 
Belves.  When  these  apertures  are  in  a  state  of  health,  and  tha 
oanoer  is  situated  in  the  body  of  the  stomach,  the  food  enters  without 
inconvenience,  but  gives  great  pain  shortly  afterwards,  and  vomiting 
frequently  follows.  At  this  stage  of  the  disease,  the  pain  is  increased 
un  proasure  over  the  stomaoh ;  and  in  many  cases  a  hard  swelling 
may  be  felt.  To  these  symptoms  are  added,  obstinate  costiveness, 
thirst,  feverish  restlessness  during  the  night ;  and,  in  some  cases,  the 
stomach  retains  the  food  which  has  been  just  swallowed,  and  rejects 
that  which  had  been  taken  the  day  before  ;  in  others,  it  accumulates 
during  several  days,  until  at  last  the  stomach  booomes  so  distended, 
that  frue  vomiting  of  the  half-digested  aliment,  mixed  with  watery 
or  ropy  mocus,  takes  place. 

At  first  there  Ls  considerable  difficulty  in  def4ioting  this  disease, 
inasmuch  its  the  pain  may  not  be  of  a  lancinating  or  stinging  kind, 
and  the  vomiting  not  regular ;  and  though  there  may  be  acid  enic 

Kis,  fetid  breath,  flatulence,  distention  and  a  feeling  of  weight  at 
tumaeh,  and  occasional  vomiting ;  yet  all  these  symptoms  might 
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arise  from  other  causes.  But  when  the  more  marked  signs  already 
enumerated  are  present,  particularly  when  there  is  vomiting  of  a 
fetid  dark-colored  matter,  resembling  coffee-grounds  or  chocolate ; 
and  when  a  hard  tumor  can  be  felt  between  the  false  ribs  of  the  right 
side  and  the  navel,  which  changes  its  position  to  a  certain  extent, 
according  as  the  stomach  is  full  or  empty,  there  can  then  be  no  doubt 
with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

Cancer  of  the  stomach  is  very  irregular  in  its  progress;  some- 
times the  symptoms  are  much  relieved  for  a  time,  and  the  patient 
thinks  ho  is  getting  better  ;  in  some  cases  it  advances  rapidly,  and 
terminates  fatally  within  a  few  months ;  in  others,  it  continues 
during  many  years. 

Treatment, — Since  cancer  of  the  stomach  cannot  be  distinguished 
at  first  from  disorders  of  that  organ,  of  a  slow  inflammatory  nature, 
it  follows  that  the  treatment,  as  long  as  there  is  any  doubt  existing, 
should  be  directed  towards  a  radical  cure,  and  not  to  merely  pallia- 
ting the  symptoms.  A  rigorous  and  properly  regulated  diet  is  at 
this  early  period  the  chief  means  to  be  relied  on.  The  patient  must 
confine  himself  to  food  of  a  mild  nature ;  and  every  thing  which 
would  excite  the  stomach,  or  increase  the  irritation,  should  be  strictly 
avoided.  Milk  in  most  cases  answers  better  than  anything  else; 
some  stomachs,  however,  cannot  support  it.  When  milk  turns  acid 
on  the  stomach,  it  is  of  course  unsuitable.  In  some  cases  a  little 
animal  food,  properly  masticated,  is  most  easily  digested ;  in  others, 
liquid  diet,  such  as  mutfon  broth,  veal  broth,  and  beef  tea,  is  more 
suitable.  But,  in  general,  arrow-root,  tapioca,  sago,  blano-mange 
of  rice,  the  preparation  of  oats,  well  known  in  Scotland  under  the 
name  of  sowensy  and  other  mild  farinaceous  substances,  taken  in  small 
quantities  at  a  time,  will  be  found  to  produce  the  least  irritation. 
Animal  jellies  in  small  quantities  may  be  tried ;  and  there  can  be  no 
better  article  of  diet  than  asses'  milk,  when  it  agrees  with  the 
stomach.  The  object  is  to  give  the  stomach  as  little  work  to  perform 
as  possible,  and  to  avoid  irritation  by  improper  food ;  nor  should  it 
ever  be  overcharged  with  any  kind  of  food,  since  we  know  that  when 
in  a  disordered  state  it  cannot  carry  on  the  process  of  digestion  as  in 
health ;  and  half-digested  aliment  must  of  course  act  as  a  source  of 
irritation.  The  drinks  to  which  the  patient  should  give  the  prefer- 
enoe  are,  lemonade,  orgeat,  barley-water,  a  decoction  of  liquorioe, 
and  linseed  tea. 

A  pill  composed  of  two  grains  of  oxide  of  bismuth ^  and  the  same 
quantity  of  the  extract  of  henbane,  or  of  hemlock,  should  be  taken 
three  times  a  day  ;  and  six  or  seven  leeches  are  to  be  applied  over 
the  stomach  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  days,  or  a  week.     The  daily 
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if  the  tepid  bath  is  also  advisable.  The  bowels  must  be  oare- 
fully  attended  to ;  and  the  best  laxatives  are  Henry's  calcined  mag- 
lia,  rhubarb  and  manna  ;  but  it  is  better  to  avoid  acting  on  the 
'els  through  the  medium  of  the  stomach ;  the  Frcaeh  plan  of 
iwving  thein  by  clysters  is  preferable.  At  first,  an  injection  of 
'wvrm  water,  or  a  decoction  of  linseed  or  marshmallow,  will  answer 
the  purpose  ;  but  afterwards  it  becomes  necessary  to  throw  up  an 
infusion  of  senna-leaves  with  castor  oil.  If  there  be  no  appearance 
amendment  after  this  treatment  has  been  continued  during  some 
iks,  it  will  be  advisable  to  insert  a  seton  or  issue  over  the  sto- 
or  to  rub  in  the  tartar  emetic  ointment.  (See  page  266.)  But 
the  symptoms  remain  unabated,  or  go  on  increasing  in  spit«  of  all 
remedies  united,  and  the  patient's  strength  is  giving  way,  we 
abandon  them  altogether,  and  adopt  the  palliative  treatment 
immonded  for  cancer  of  the  breast.  At  no  periixi  of  tho  disease 
shoald  emetics,  antispasmodics,  and  strong  purgatives  be  given. 
Towards  its  termination,  when  every  kind  of  food  ia  rejected  by  the 
laeh,  life  may  be  prolonged  for  some  time  by  the  use  of  injections 
strong  soup,  becf-t«a,  ito. ;  but  who  would  wish  to  prolong  such  a 
itched  existence  ? 

CANCER    OF    THE  WOMB. 

When  cancer  attacks  the  hollow  organs  or  cavities,  it  begins 

Dst  invariably  at  their  openings,  as  the  lips,  the  upper  and  lower 

ings  of  the  stomach,  the  fundament,  and  the  month  of  the 

Tho  body  of  the  latter  organ  is  very   seldom  primarily 

loted,  its  mouth  and  neck  fust  become  gradually  indurated  and 

irged,  and  the  syinpti>ms  at  this  stage  are  so  obscure  that  the 

lividual  may  be  a  considerable  length  of  time  without  knowing 

:  any  diseased  action  is  going  on.     But  when  the  second  or 

lerated  stage  has  begim,  tho  syiuptoms  are  suiliciently  apparent. 

I  cause  can  be  assigned  for  this  disease ;  it  attacks  the  married 

I  unmarried,  and  may  commence  at  any  age  aft^r  puberty;  but 

tho  period  at  which  it  usually  begins  is  a  little  before  or  after  the 

turn  of  life. 

Ill  general  the  first  symptom  that  alarms  the  patient  is  a  mora 
I  less  profuse  flooding,  recurring  at  irregular  intervals,  which  is 
sdod  or  followed  by  the  discharge  called  the  whites.     This  dis- 
trge  after  some  time  acquires  a  fetid  smell  and  becomes  thin,  and 
greenish  in  its  appearance.     A  disagreeable  sensation  of 
ight  soon  begins  to  be  experienced  at  the  lower  part  of  the  belly 
Wmpanied  with  oocasional  pains  of  a  bearing  down  or  aching 
The  patient  at  this  time  may  retain  her  usual  strength  and 
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appearance,  but  by  degrees  her  limbs  waste  and  lose  their  natural 
plumpness,  though  the  face  may  appear  very  little  changed,  and  she 
complains  of  an  aching  sensation  and  weakness  about  her  loins.  Ab 
the  disease  goes  on  the  emaciation  and  debility  increase,  the  face 
appears  shrunk  and  deadly  pale,  or  of  a  pale  straw  color ;  duU, 
dragging,  burning,  and  lancinating  pains  are  felt  at  the  lower  parts 
of  the  belly  and  back,  extending  to  the  groins  and  thighs,  the  urine 
requires  to  be  frequently  discharged,  and  there  is  considerable  pain 
attending  the  evacuation  of  the  bowels.  At  a  still  later  period  of 
the  disease  all  the  symptoms  are  aggravated,  the  pain  without  the 
aid  of  strong  anodyne  remedies  would  be  intolerable,  the  peculiar 
smell  from  the  matter  discharged  is  almost  insupportable,  the  stom- 
ach becomes  very  irritable,  frequent  vomiting  harasses  the  patient; 
and  the  debility  is  often  greatly  increased  by  frequent  discharges  of 
blood  from  the  genitals.  The  patient  being  no  longer  able  to  with- 
stand the  pain,  hectic  fever,  and  want  of  sleep,  sinks  from  exhaustioni 
or  she  may  perish  from  a  profuse  discharge  of  blood.  Sometimes  the 
cancer  eats  its  way  both  into  the  bladder  and  bowels ;  the  urine  and 
excrements  are  then  mixed  with  the  cancerous  matter,  and  are  dis- 
charged involuntarily.  This  deplorable  state,  however,  cannot  exist 
long,  inflammation  soon  follows,  and  puts  an  end  to  the  patient's 
suffering.  The  length  of  time  required  by  this  disease  to  run  its 
course  is  very  variable ;  in  general,  the  younger  the  patient  is  the 
quicker  it  carries  on  its  ravages  ;  but  it  may  remain  in  the  oooult 
or  scirrhous  state  during  several  years. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  cancer  of  the  womb  commonly 
commences  with  flooding,  but  this  symptom  is  not  peculiar  to  it ; 
the  disease  may  arise  from  polypus  or  other  tumors  of  the  womb,  or 
of  the  passage  which  leads  to  the  womb  (called  the  vagina,)  or  from 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  same  part,  attended  with  softening.  But 
when  any  unnatural  discharge  of  blood  takes  place  between  the 
periods  of  the  menstrual  discharge,  or  after  its  final  cessation,  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  seeking  the  best  medical  advice.  The  appear- 
ance of  whites  in  females  who  have  passed  -the  turn  of  life,  is  a 
symptom  to  bo  looked  upon  with  considerable  suspicion,  and  ought 
never  to  be  neglected,  however  small  the  quantity  of  the  discharge 
may  be,  inasmuch  as  it  is  often  a  prelude  to  cancer  of  the  womb,  or 
a  symptom  of  some  other  disease  of  that  organ,  or  of  the  vagina. 

Treatment. — If  cancer  be  found  a  dangerous  and  intraotable 
disease,  when  seated  in  the  breast  and  stomach,  it  is  not  less  so 
when  it  attacks  the  womb.  All  the  internal  remedies  and  various 
metliods  of  treatment  which  have  been  tried  with  the  intention  of 
curing  this  form  of  cancer,  have  deservedly  fallen  into  disrepute; 
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and  mwlicnl  men  are  now  satisfied  that  they  can  do  nothing  more 
than  pajliate  symptoms  and  endeavor  to  retard  its  progress.  The 
disease  is  so  painful  and  disgusting,  that  females  have  willingly 
Bubmitted  io  dangerous  operations,  and  the  most  severe  methods 
of  treatment,  in  the  hope  of  getting  rid  of  it.  Cutting  out  the  neck 
of  the  womb  was  6rst  practised  by  Osiandor,  a  German  surgeon, 
and  high  expectations  of  sticcess  were  at  one  time  formed  from  this 
plan  of  treatment.  An  eminent  French  surgeon,  M.  Lisfranc,  of  the 
hospital  of  La  Pitie,  in  Paris,  stated  a  few  years  ago  that  he  had 
cured  eighty-four  women  out  of  ninety-nine,  on  whom  he  had  per- 
formed this  operation ;  and  were  this  statement  correct,  it  would  be 
of  the  greatest  importance ;  but  neither  the  surgeons  of  his  own 
country  nor  of  this  give  credit  to  his  assertions.  M.  Pauly,  house 
surgeon  of  the  same  hospital,  who  assisted  Lisfranc  in  many  of  these 
operations,  and  had  paid  great  attontioo  to  their  results,  says,  that 
ho  has  never  seen  amputation  of  the  neck  of  tlie  womb  successful 
when  there  was  real  cancer.  Burning  the  diseased  portion  of  the 
womb  with  caustic  is  another  painful  method  of  treatment,  vrhich 
has  been  tried  and  found  equally  unsaecessfuL  If  cancer  wnre  the 
result  of  inflammation,  and  entirely  local,  these  methods  of  treatment 
would  in  all  probability  be  successful ;  but  since  this  disease  depends 
on  a  peculiar  vice  in  the  system  which  cannot  be  eradicated,  it  is 
sure  to  recommence  in  the  womb  or  develop  itself  in  some  other 
part  of  the  body.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  when  ampu- 
tation of  the  neck  of  thq  womb  has  proved  sncoossfnl  it  has  been  in 
cases  in  Which  chronic  inflammation,  or  induration  not  of  a  malig- 
nant nature,  has  been  mistaken  for  cancer ;  cases  which  might  have 
been  cured  without  this  dangerous  and  painful  operation. 

Whennver  pain  or  flooding  comes  on,  the  patient  should  remain 
in  the  recumbent  position ;  and  she  ought  not  to  take  exercise  unless 
the  pain  has  been  absent  for  some  time.  A  tepid  decoction  of  poppies 
or  five  grains  of  the  extract  of  bertdock,  dissolved  in  a  decoction  of 
marshraallowa  or  linseed  tea,  may  be  thrown  up  the  vagina  several 
times  in  the  course  of  the  day,  with  the  intention  of  soothing  the 
pain ;  but  great  care  most  be  taken  not  touch  the  diseased  part 
witli  the  end  of  the  syringe,  and  while  the  injection  is  being  thrown 
up,  which  should  be  done  very  gently,  the  patient  ought  to  lie  with 
her  hips  considerably  raised.  Hemlock,  henbane,  and  the  prepara- 
tions of  opium,  may  either  bo  given  in  the  manner  recommended  in 
the  treatment  of  oanocr  of  the  breast,  or  five  grains  of  the  extract  of 
hemlock,  or  from  six  to  twelve  drops  of  Battley's  solution  of  opium, 
ditwnlved  in  one  or  two  table-«pooDsful  of  warm  water  or  linseed  tea, 
may  be  thrown  up  the  anus,  which  in  thia  case  will  in  general  be 
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found  the  best  mode  of  using  them.  As  the  disease  advances  the 
quantity  of  these  anodynes  must  be  increased ;  but  it  is  advisable 
not  to  repeat  them  more  frequently,  or  use  more  at  a  time  than  is 
really  necessary  to  alleviate  the  pain.  Instead  of  using  injections 
which  cannot  in  every  case  be  retained,  a  pill  (suppository)  composed 
of  seven  or  eight  grains  of  extract  of  hemlock,  or  from  two  to  four 
grains  of  powdered  opium  with  the  same  quantity  of  soap,  may  be 
.passed  up  the  anus.  During  the  ulcerated  stage  of  the  disease,  when 
the  discharge  is  very  copious  and  fetid,  injections  of  soap  and  tepid 
water,  followed  by  a  weak  solution  of  the  chloride  of  soday  are  to  be 
thrown  up  the  vagina  in  order  to  keep  the  parts  clean  and  diminish 
the  smell.  The  horizontal  position  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  the 
strictest  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  diet  recommended  in  cancer 
of  the  stomach,  in  order  to  prevent  irritation  of  stomach  and  the 
consequent  vomiting,  which  when  once  commenced  cannot  easily  be 
checked.  The  tepid  bath  may  be  used,  and  great  care  should  be 
taken  to  keep  the  bowels  gently  open  by  means  of  the  following 
electuary,  or  some  other  mild  laxative — 

Take  of  the  confection  of  senna,  an  ounce  and  a  half, 
Milk  of  sulphur,  half  an  ounce. 

Honey  of  ro^es,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  form  an  electuary.    One,  two,  or  three  tea- 
spoonsful  of  this  to  be  taken  as  a  dose  at  bed- time,  when  necessary. 

CANNELLA  BARK. 

Cannella  bark  is  tonic  and  aromatic ;  it  is  seldom  given  alone, 
but  is  found  useful  in  preventing  griping  from  aloes,  senna,  and 
other  strong  remedies,  and  also  tends  considerably  to  cover  their 
disagreeable  taste.  In  people  of  sedentary  habits,  who  are  troubled 
with  indigestion,  attended  with  constipation  «of  the  bowels,  canella 
is  a  very  efScacious  medicine  in  conjunction  with  aloes.  It  enters 
into  the  composition  of  hiera  ptcra,  an  old  and  well-known  popular 
remedy.  The  ramter,  or  wood-pigeon,  so  well  known  in  Dominica 
and  other  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  derives  the  agreeable  aromatic 
and  bitter  flavor  for  which  it  is  so  much  admired,  from  feeding  on 
the  berries  of  the  canella  tree,  which  is  common  in  those  islands, 
where  it  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  wild  cinnamon  tree.  The 
dose  of  canella  bark  is  from  ten  grains  to  half  a  drachm. 

CARBUNCLE. 

Carbuncle  may  appear  without  constitutional  dishirbance,  but 
in  general  it  is  preceded  by  loss  of  appetite,  foul  tongue,  headache, 
lassitudo,  general  uneasiness,  and  shivering.  At  first  it  can  scarcely 
be  distinguished  from  a  common  boil,  conunencing  in  the  form  of  a 
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pimple,  which  gradually  enlsrgos  and  becomes  hard,  broad,  and 
elevated.  The  tumor  is  circiuiisoribed  aod  flat,  the  skin  of  a  dark 
rod  01  violet  cMtlor ;  the  hardness  or  firmness  which  accompanies  it  is 
aompar»l  to  that  of  brawn ;  it  is  hot  to  the  touch  and  very  painfu], 
with  a  sensation  of  burning  heat,  and  a  disagreeable  feeling  of  stitf- 
DOBS.  A  carbuncle  may  not  go  beyond  the  size  of  a  hen^s  egg,  but 
aometimes  it  becomes  as  large  as  a  saucer,  or  may  oven  attain  a 
diameter  of  eight  or  nine  inches.  The  accompanying  symptoms  are, 
hot  skin,  thirst,  severe  bead-ache,  restlessness,  high-colontd  urine, 
and  other  feverish  symptoms.  When  left  to  itself  it  softens  at  the 
most  prominent  part,  and  little  vesicles  or  bladders  form,  which 
burst  and  discharge  a  small  quantity  of  a  bloody,  badly  formed  and 
fetid  matter.  The  softening  goes  on,  the  openings  increase  in  num- 
ber, enlarge,  and  run  into  each  other.  The  matter  now  discharged 
has  an  appearance  which  Sir  Astley  Cooper  says  is  peculiar  to 
carbuncle,  and  which  he  compares  to  flour  and  wat«r  mixed  together. 
The  skin  between  the  openings  is  gradually  destroyed  and  sloughs 
ofl",  allowing  the  cellular  substance  or  fat  which  the  tumor  contains 
to  be  easily  seen.  This  substance  is  in  a  state  of  mortiflcation, 
though  it  does  not  appear  black,  in  consequence  of  being  saturated 
with  matter  which  gives  it  a  greyish  or  ash  color.  The  smell  exhaled 
ia  strong  and  very  disagreeable.  Carbuncle  commonly  goes  on  to 
mortification  in  the  course  of  ten  days  from  its  commencement,  and 
the  dead  parts  are  thrown  off  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  week, 
leaving  a  deep  oavity  which  requires  a  considerable  length  of  time 
to  fill  up  and  heal.     An  ugly  cicatrix  is  invariably  left. 

Children  and  robust  people  are  most  subject  to  boils,  several  of 
which  may  exist  at  the  same  time ;  but  carbuncle  appears  alone, 
and  elderly  people,  whose  constitutions  have  been  impaired  by  impro- 
per living,  are  most  subject  to  it.  Carbuncles  are  seldom  seen  on 
the  limbs ;  the  parts  which  they  generally  attack  are  the  back,  par- 
ticularly between  the  shoulder-blades,  the  loins,  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
and  hips,  though  thoy  are  occasionally  met  with  on  the  belly,  and 
over  the  chest.  Carbuncle  generally  terminates  favorably,  but  is  a 
disease  by  no  means  unaccompanied  with  danger ;  the  risk  attending 
it  du[>ends  upon  the  age,  constitution,  and  previous  habits  of  the 
individual,  as  well  as  on  its  size,  and  the  part  which  it  attacks. 
Caibnnoles  of  the  head  and  neck  generally  prove  fatal. 

Treatment. — As  soon  as  a  carbuncle  begins  to  make  its  appear- 
ance, the  object  ia  to  keep  the  inflammation  under  as  much  as 
poesiblc,  without  debilitating  the  patient.  The  bad  habit  of  body, 
and  advanoed  age  of  the  individuals  who  are  attacked  by  this  disease, 
randvr  general  blood-letting  improper ;  but  local  bleeding,  by  the 
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frequent  application  of  leeches,  may  be  very  serviceable,  and  ought 
never  to  be  neglected.  From  ten  to  twenty  leeches  should  be  applied 
round  and  over  the  part,  and  the  bleeding  afterwards  promoted  by 
warm  fomentations,  or  by  the  application  of  a  warm  poultice.  In 
some  cases,  the  constant  use  of  cold  applications  to  the  part,  as 
Goulard  water  employed  as  a  lotion,  or  with  crumb  of  bread  in  the 
form  of  a  poultice,  are  found  to  answer  best  in  keeping  down  the 
inflammation ;  in  others  they  produce  shivering,  and  increase  the 
patient's  uneasiness.  In  general,  warm  fomentations  of  the  infosion 
of  linseed,  decoction  of  marshmallow,  and  warm  poultices  of  bread, 
or  of  linseed,  are  most  serviceable.  The  internal  treatment  consists 
in  keeping  the  patient  on  low  diet,  and  in  administering  the  follow* 
ing  powders. 

Tartar  emetic,  one  cnrain. 

Cream  of  tartar,  half  an  omice.    Mix,  and  divide  into  six  powders.    One  to  be  giTen 
erery  hour. 

If  the  cream  of  tartar  be  found  to  act  too  freely  on  the  bowels, 
the  quamtity  should  be  diminished.  This  treatment,  whto  steadily 
persevered  in,  although  it  seldom  has  the  effect  of  arresting  the 
inflammation,  yet,  not  un&equently,  allows  it  to  terminate  in  sup- 
puration ;  when  this  takes  place,  an  eschar  forms  on  the  summit  of 
the  tumor,  which,  when  cut  into,  gives  vent  to  the  matter,  and  the 
sore  afterwards  fills  up  and  heals.  But  when  the  inflammation  ends 
in  the  death  of  the  contents  of  the  carbuncle,  which  is  the  usual  ter- 
mination, and  which  may  be  known  by  the  most  elevated  part  of  the 
tumor  becoming  soft,  with  little  vesicles  or  bladders  on  its  surface, 
the  best  plan  is  to  make  two  cuts,  crossing  each  other,  completely 
through  to  the  bottom,  carrying  their  extremities  a  little  beyond  its 
circumference.  The  loose  part  of  the  dead  cellular  substance  is  then 
to  be  squeezed  out,  and  poultices  applied.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  recom- 
mends a  poultice  competed  of  linseed-meal  and  Port  wine,  which  is, 
no  doubt,  as  good  an  application  as  could  be  employed,  but  it  has  no 
advantage  over  the  common  yeast  poultice,  which  is  less  expensive. 
Prior  to  the  whole  of  the  sloughs  being  detached,  the  matter  is  acrid 
and  very  fetid ;  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  change  the  poultices  at 
least  three  or  four  times  a  day.  When  the  dead  cellular  substance  is 
entirely  thrown  off,  and  the  cavity  begins  to  fill  up,  the  dressing 
should  consist  of  the  red  precipitate  ointment  spread  on  lint,  or  on  a 
piece  of  soft  linen  rag,  with  a  soft  poultice  applied  over  it,  or  the  sore 
may  be  washed  occasionally  with  a  solution  of  from  six  to  ten  grains 
of  lunar  caustic  to  an  ounce  of  water. 
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CASCARILLA  BARK. 

Thia  country  ia  supplied  with  cascarilla  bark  principally  from  the 
Bahama  Islunila.  It  is  an  e.\celleat  tonio  and  stomachic,  without 
being  astringent,  and  was  much  used  before  the  discovery  of  quinine 
as  a  mmedy  in  ague,  particularly  in  cases  in  which  the  Peruvian 
bark  could  not  be  given  without  produoing  sickness  at  stomach  and 
purging.  In  simple  indigestion,  arising  from  weakness  of  stomach, 
cascarilla  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  grateful  tonios  that  can  be 
administered;  it  is  also  very  useful  in  checking  pur^ng  when  not 
caused  by  inflammation. 

An  agreeable  sensation  of  warmth  in  the  stomach  ia  produced  by 
this  medicine,  which  never  causes  vomiting,  and  is  easily  digested. 
Quinine  has  now,  however,  in  a  great  measure,  superseded  the  use 
of  nasoarilla,  canella,  and  other  tonic  barks.  Cascarilla,  when 
bnrnwl,  gives  out  an  agreeable  aromatic  odor,  and  is  on  this  account 
used  as  an  ingredient  in  pastiles,  and  some  people  amoke  a  little  of 
it  along  with  tobaoco.  The  dose  of  cascarilla,  in  powder,  is  from  ten 
to  thirty  grains;  and  the  dose  of  the  infusion,  which  is  the  best 
method  of  using  it,  is  from  two  to  four  table-epoonsfut,  "  Take  of 
cascarilla  bark,  bruised,  an  ounce  and  a  half;  boiling  water  a  pint; 
maoerala  for  two  hours  in  a  vessel  lightly  covered,  and  strain."' 

CASSIA.  ( Cassia  fistula.) 
The  cassia  tree  is  cultivated  in  Jamaica,  and  its  pods,  which  are 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  to  two  feet  in  length,  are  imported  into  this 
country  from  the  West  and  East-Indies.  The  pulp  of  the  poils 
mixed  with  manua,  pulp  of  tamarinds,  and  syrup  of  roses,  form  thu 
Doufeotion  of  cassia  of  the  pharmacopceia,  which  acts  gently  as  a  laxa- 
tive, without  producing  irritation  of  the  bowels  or  griping,  and  is, 
tlierefore,  well  suited  for  old  people  and  children.  It  is  given  in 
dosi!s  of  from  two  drachms  to  an  ounce.  Cassia  is  more  used  on  the 
Continent  than  in  this  country,  iiarticularly  in  fevers  and  iuflamma 
tory  a  flections. 

CASTOR  OIL. 
Castor  oil  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the  Palma  Cliristi,  a 
plant  which  grows  in  great  abundance  in  nearly  all  warm  climates. 
Cold-drawn  castor  oil  is  brought  to  this  country  from  the  East- 
ladies,  where  it  is  prepared  by  pressing  the  seeds  without  the  aid  of 
heat.  It  is  of  a  pale-straw  color,  possesses  very  little  smell,  and  its 
taste,  though  not  strong,  is  mawkish  and  disagreeable.  The  West- 
India  castor  oil  is  prepared  by  boiling  the  seeds  in  hot  water,  and 
skimming  ofl*  the  oil  as  it  rises  to  the  surface ;  it  is  of  a  darker  color 
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than  the  East-India  oil,  has  a  disagreeable  odor,  and  is  apt  to  pro- 
duce griping.  The  best  East-India  castor  oil  acts  quickly  as  a  mild 
purgative,  seldom  producing  griping  or  constitutional  disturbance ; 
hence,  it  is  considered  the  best  purgative  in  all  inflammatory  aflfec- 
tions  of  the  bowels,  in  colic,  piles,  the  dry  belly-ache  of  the  West- 
Indies,  and  habitual  costiveness.  There  is  no  better  laxative  than 
this  oil  for  children,  and  for  females  during  pregnancy.  When  a 
person  is  in  the  habit  of  taking  purgative  medicine,  it  is  in  general 
found  necessary  to  increase  the  dose ;  the  reverse  of  this,  however,  is 
the  case  with  castor  oil,  the  doses  of  which  may  be  gradually  dimin- 
ished, hence  the  advantage  of  it  in  the  treatment  of  habitual  costive- 
ness. In  the  East-Indies,  it  is  used  externally  in  the  treatment  of 
gout  and  rheumatism,  by  rubbing  it  into  the  parts  affected,  and  then 
covering  them  well  with  flannel.  Various  plans  are  adopted  to  cover 
its  nauseous  taste ;  some  take  it  with  wann  milk,  others  prefer  it 
floating  in  a  little  spirit.  One  of  the  best  methods  is  to  beat  it  up 
with  the  yelk  of  an  egg,  and  then  add  gradually  a  little  cinnamon  or 
peppermint  water,  or  a  little  plain  water,  with  two  tea-spoonsful  of  the 
tincture  of  cardamoms,  to  prevent  sickness  at  stomach.  It  may  be 
given  to  very  >oung  children  in  the  dose  of  half  a  tea-spoonful  to  two 
or  more  tea-spoonsful,  according  to  the  age.  For  a  grown-up  person 
the  dose  is  one,  two,  or  tliree  table-spoonsful. 

CATALEPSY,  OR  TRANCE. 

Catalepsy  is  a  disease  of  the  nervous  system,  of  an  intermittent 
nature,  and  recurring  in  fits  at  irregular  intervals.     It  is  characterized 
by  the  sudden  and  complete  suspension  of  consciousness  and  volun- 
tary motion ;  the  body  and  limbs  retaining,  throughout  the  fit,  the 
position  in  which  they  were  at  the  monient  of  the  attack ;  or  any 
other  position  which  may  be  given  to  them  during  its  course.    Females 
aie  most  subject  to  this  rare  and  singular  disease.     Many  theories 
have  been  proposed  to  account  for  its  extraordinary  symptoms,  but 
none  of  them  are  satisfactory,  and  its  nature  remains  still  unknown. 
We  have  only  seen  two  cases  of  catalepsy ;  the  first  was  that  of 
a  innnan,  about  forty  years  of  age,  in  the  hospital  of  Santa  Maria 
Nilfffm«  at  Fknrenoe,  who  had  been  subject  to  frequent  attacks  during 
Man  I  the  other  case  was  under  our  own  charge,  and  we 
« liberty  of  transcribing  from  a  medical  journal  a  short 
ih  we  oommunicated  to  it  about  two  years  ago.     "  Char- 
p  twenty-two  years  of  age,  servant  to  Mr.  Fowler,  farmer, 
|A  Tillage  in  Lincolnshire,)  walked  about  a  fortnight  ago 
I  of  eoTen  miles  to  consult  me.     She  appeared  to  be  a  very 
nt  girly  audi  ihoogfa  not  robust,  did  not  seem  in  bad  health, 
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nor  did  she  complain  of  any  thing,  exoept  occasionally  of  slight  head- 
ache a  short  time  previous  t»  the  cataleptic  attacks.  On  eptering 
the  room  her  face  appeared  flushed  ;  on  ray  reraarking  this  to  her,  she 
said  it  arose  from  having  walked  so  far  during  the  hottest  part  of  the 
day.  Aff«r  sitting  some  time,  detailing  the  history  of  her  case,  I 
was  about  to  feel  her  pulse,  and  when  in  the  act  of  presenting  her 
arm  for  that  purpose,  she  was  seized  with  an  attack,  and  remained 
with  her  hody  leaning  forward,  and  her  arm  extended.  Hhe  was 
talking  at  the  moment  the  paroxysm  comrticnced,  and  left  the  sen- 
tence she  had  begun  unfinished ;  her  eyes  were  closed,  but  the 
expression  of  her  face  was  not  in  the  least  changed  ;  the  respiration 
was  so  gentle  as  scarcely  to  be  observed ;  and  the  action  of  the  heart 
was  in  no  way  aflbcted ;  pulse  seventy-two.  There  was  very  little 
resistance  offered  by  the  tnink  or  extremities  in  changing  their  posi- 
tion, and  they  steadily  retained  any  attitude  in  which  they  were 
placed.  Both  arms  remained  in  a  raised  |>osition  fnuch  longer  than 
they  could  have  been  maintained  in  a  state  of  health.  I  ascertained  the 
latter  by  holding  my  watch  in  my  hand  for  forty-five  minutes,  during 
which  time  she  sustained  the  right  arm  extended  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion, without  exhibiting  the  slightest  appearance  of  fatigue.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  forty-five  minutes,  I  changed  the  position  of  her  arm 
myself.  Her  face  retained  the  same  florid  appearance  throughout  the 
Rt  that  it  had  on  her  arrival.  After  she  had  been  in  this  state  about 
an  hour,  I  observed  tears  running  down  her  cheeks;  the  pulse  was 
tlien  for  a  short  time  considerably  quicker ;  I  conjectured  she  was 
dreaming,  nor  was  I  mistaken;  for,  on  questioning  her  afterwards, 
she  informwl  me  she  had  had  a  very  disagreeable  dream  ;  hut  that, 
during  the  fits,  her  dreams  wore  more  vivid  and  generally  more 
agreeable  than  in  natural  sleep,  and  that  she  retained  a  more  distinct 
recollection  of  them.  While  she  was  in  the  cataleptin  state  I  have 
just  described,  I  endeavored  to  arouse  her  by  employing  such  means 
u!"  I  had  seen  employed  by  Dr.  EUiotson,  and  other  advocates  of  mes- 
merism. I  blew  into  her  eyes,  rubbed  her  eyelids  strongly,  pressed 
her  shoulders,  &c.,  but  without  the  least  effect.  After  the  paroxysm 
had  lasted  several  hours,  she  changed  her  position,  and  appeare<l 
restless :  on  then  speaking  to  her,  she  answered  questions,  though 
seemingly  with  reluctance,  and  rather  incoherently.  I  urged  her  to 
get  up  and  walk ;  but  she  requester!  to  be  allowed  to  remain  a  little 
longer  where  she  was.  About  half  an  hour  afterwards  she  got  up, 
and,  without  the  sli'^htcst  head-ache  or  uneasiness,  walked  back  to 
Ranby. 

"  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  the  following  facts  with  regard  to 
her  caw.     She  was  seized  with  the  first  cataleptic  attack  ntjout  two 
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years  sincje,  when  in  a  hot  bath,  being  then  under  treatment  for  an 
aflfection  of  the  throat,  and  the  fits  were  during  several  months  after 
very  frequent,  occurring  every  other  day,  and  sometimes  daily ;  they 
are  not  so  frequent  now,  though  this  depends  on  circumstances,  as 
any  cause  acting  more  than  usual  on  the  mind,  or  any  bodily  exer- 
cise continued  longer  than  usual,  is  almost  certain  to  induce  a 
paroxysm.  The  attacks  are  generally  preceded  by  certain  premoni- 
tory symptoms,  such  as  slight  head-ache,  confusion  of  intellect  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  ringmg  in  the  ears ;  as  soon  as  these  sensations 
commence,  she  goes  to  lie  down,  being  well  aware  that  a  fit  is 
approaching;  but  occasionally  there  is  no  warning  whatever,  and, 
more  than  once,  she  has  been  seized  with  a  fit  while  standing ;  she 
then  remains  as  motionless  as  a  statue,  until  placed  in  a  chair  or 
carried  to  bed.  The  fits  are  of  various  duration,  from  an  hour  to 
twenty-four  hours,  but  seldom  any  longer.  She  has  not  the  most 
distant  idea  of  the  length  of  time  she  remains  in  the  cataleptic  state; 
for  example,  a  fit  occurred  one  morning  about  seven  o'clock,  which 
continued  until  the  following  morning  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock; 
she  thought  it  had  lasted  only  about  an  hour,  and  (to  the  amusement 
of  her  fellow-servants)  seemed  much  pleased  that  it  had  been  of  so 
short  duration.  She  had,  during  a  considerable  length  of  time,  a 
determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  for  which  the  medical  man  who 
then  attended  her  had  recourse  to  cupping  the  nape  of  the  neck ; 
being  naturally  of  a  timid  disposition,  the  sight  of  the  cupping  instru- 
ment invariably  threw  her  into  a  fit.  When  in  the  cataleptic  state, 
she  is  unconscious  of  every  thing  going  on  around  her,  and  insensible 
to  pain.  As  a  proof  of  this,  I  may  mention  that  one  day  when  being 
cupped,  through  some  inadvertency,  her  neck  was  burned  with  the 
hot  spirit  of  wine ;  she  did  not  seem  to  feel  it  in  the  least,  though  she 
complained  of  pain  immediately  on  recovering  from  the  fit  some  hours 
after.  Various  methods  of  treatment  have  been  adopted,  but  with- 
out producing  any  lasting  good  eflect.  Obstruction  of  the  catamenia 
was  at  one  time  supposed  to  keep  up  the  disease,  but  in  that  respect 
she  is  now  perfectly  regular,  and  has  been  so  for  several  months, 
thoagh  the  disease  continues  nearly  as  inveterate  as  ever.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  trace  any  visceral  disease  with  which  the  catalepsy 
might  be  connected. 

Hypochondriacal  and  hysterical  women,  and  those  with  irritable 
Dervoos  systems,  appear  to  be  most  predisposed  to  this  disease. 
Habitaal  melancholy,  religious  enthusiasm,  love,  great  anxiety, 
extreme  sorrow,  and  other  passions  which  act  strongly  on  the  nervous 
qfstem,  are  supposed  to  be  predisposing  causes.  The  immediate 
Bfiitaiig  oaoaes  are  anger,  terror,  sudden  fright,  or  any  strong  mental 
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emotion.  In  some  instances  it  would  appear  that  catalepsy  depend- 
ed, at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  upon  irritation  of  the  brain  or  spinal 
marrow,  a  deranged  state  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  obstruction 
of  the  menstrual  discharge,  and  other  irritating  causes  ;  but  indi- 
viduals have  been  affected  with  it  in  whom  no  other  disease  could 
be  detect<5d,  though  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  seems  to  have  been 
intimately  connected  with  hysteria.  It  is  not  a  dangerous  disease, 
but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  some  instances  individuals 
have  been  buried  while  in  a  cataleptic  state. 

Treatment.  When  catalepsy  appears  to  be  kept  up  by  any 
exciting  cause,  the  treatment  of  course  ought  to  coasist  in  removing 
that  cause  if  possible  ;  if  from  irritation  of  the  brain,  or  from  deter- 
mination of  blood  to  the  head,  leeches  should  be  applied,  at  intervals 
of  five  or  six  days,  behind  the  ears,  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  along 
the  course  of  the  jugular  veins,  and  the  bowels  kept  freely  open.  If 
from  obstruction  of  the  menses,  then  the  warm  hip  bath  should 
be  frequently  employed  and  the  carbonate  (rust)  of  iron,  with  aloeSj 
administered.  If  the  stomacli  and  bowels  or  other  organs  are 
affected,  the  necessary  means  ought  to  be  resorted  to  for  the  pur- 
pose of  restoring  them  to  a  healthy  state.  Persons  with  pale 
countenance,  soft  flesh,  and  weak  constitutions ;  aged  people,  and 
those  with  spongy  gums  and  scorbutic  spots  on  the  body,  who  have 
labored  long  under  this  disease,  should  have  recourse  to  quinine  or 
other  tonics,  and  generous  diet,  with  wine.  Antispasmodics,  such 
as  assafcetidaj  (Ether,  camphor,  &;c.,  may  give  some  temporary  relief; 
but  upon  the  whole  they  have  been  found  worse  than  useless.  We 
do  not  believe  that  advantage  can  be  derived  from  any  kind  of  treat- 
ment during  the  attack.  In  all  cases  the  shower  bath  may  be  tried, 
regular  exercise  should  bo  taken  in  the  open  air,  and  nothing  is  of 
more  importance  in  the  treatment  of  catalepsy  than  a  proper  regula- 
tion of  the  mind. 

CATECHU. 

Catechu  is  produced  from  a  species  of  acacia,  which  grows  in 
various  parts  of  India.  It  is  an  excellent  and  very  powerful  astrin- 
gent, and  is  frequently  used  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  purging, 
when  there  are  no  inflammatory  symptoms  present,  in  combination 
with  chalk  mixture  and  laudanum.  It  is  given  to  check  gleet, 
whites,  discharges  of  blood  from  the  bowels  and  womb,  and  all  im- 
moderate discharges  when  not  attended  with  inflammation.  A  little 
of  it  put  into  the  mouth  and  sucked  slowly,  is  the  best  remedy  for 
relaxation  of  the  uvula  or  pap  of  the  throat,  when  it  hangs  down, 
and  causes  irritation,  cough,  and  difRculty  of  swallowing.     It  is  used 
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in  the  same  manner  in  sponginess  of  the  gams,  when  they  Ueed 
from  slight  canses.  AVhen  made  up  in  lozenges  with  sogar  and  gnm 
arabic,  it  is  nsed  by  public  speakers  and  singers  to  clear  the  voice, 
and  also  to  prevent  hoarseness.  Pale  catechu  answers  best  tor 
chewing,  and  is  the  least  disagreeable  to  the  taste.  The  dose  of  the 
powder  is  from  ten  grains  to  a  drachm,  of  the  tincture  from  one 
drachm  to  three  drachms ;  but  the  infusion,  which  is  made  as  fol- 
lows, is  the  best  form  of  exhibiting  it.  Take  of  extract  of  catechu, 
powdered,  six  drachms ;  cinnamon,  bruised,  a  drachm ;  boiling 
water,  a  pint ;  macerate  for  an  hour  in  a  vessel  lightly  covered,  and 
strain.     The  dose  of  this  infusion  is  firom  two  to  six  table-qpooDsfol. 

CAYENNE  PEPPER,  OR  CAPSICUM. 

Cayenne  pepper  is  more  used  as  a  condiment  to  food  than  medi- 
cinally ;  it  promotes  digestion  and  prevents  flatulence.  The  natives 
of  warm  climates,  who  live  principally  on  vegetable  food,  mix  with 
it  a  large  quantity  of  the  various  kinds  of  capsicum  to  pnxnote 
digestion  and  give  tone  to  the  stomach ;  and  this  diet  appears  muoh 
better  suited  for  those  climates  than  the  rich  and  stimulating  dishes 
of  animal  food,  with  wine  and  spirituous  liquors,  on  which  Europe- 
ans generally  live.  The  former  kind  of  aliment  appears  intended  by 
nature  for  the  inhabitants  of  hot  climates,  since,  without  being  either 
too  exciting  or  irritating,  it  allows  them  to  resist  the  action  of  malaria^ 
or  the  effluvia  from  decaying  vegetable  and  animal  matter ;  and  to 
avoid  the  fevers,  dysentery,  and  other  inflammatory  diseases  which 
cause  the  death  of  so  many  Europeans,  in  consequence  of  their  indulg- 
ing in  the  latter  mode  of  living,  which  disposes  to  those  diseases,  and 
also  renders  them  more  frequently  fatal  than  they  otherwise  would  be. 

Capsicum  is  at  present  extensively  cultivated  in  Europe,  and  as 
it  is  now  understood  to  possess  all  the  virtues  of  the  oriental  spioes, 
without  producing  any  of  their  bad  effects,  has  in  a  great  measure 
superseded  their  use.  In  fact  there  is  at  present  no  other  stimulating 
vegetable  substance  so  much  in  use  in  the  seasoning  of  food  as  this ; 
it  is  extensively  used  in  the  preparation  of  pickles ;  and  vinegar, 
which  has  acquired  a  sufficient  degree  of  pungency  from  the  pods  of  ' 
the  bird-pepper  (Chili  vinegar)  is  considered  the  most  wholesome  and 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  things  that  can  be  used  with  all  kinds  of 
fish. 

From  a  drachm  to  two  drachms  of  the  tincture  of  capsicum,  with 
half  a  pint  of  water,  form  an  excellent  gargle  for  malignant  sore 
throat ;  and  Chili  vinegar  diluted  with  water  is  also  used  in  the  same 
manner  in  relaxed  sore  throat,  with  elongation  of  the  uvula.  Ponl- 
iioes  of  the  bruised  pods  of  capsicum  are  much  employed  in  the 
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West  Indies,  instead  of  mastard  ponltioes ;  they  are  equally  powerful 
and  not  so  apt  to  blister  the  parts.  Cayenne  pepper,  with  brandy, 
in  strong  doses,  frequently  repeated,  is  the  best  remedy  that  can  be 
vused  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  the  effects  of  the  powerful  nar- 
ootic  poison  from  the  land  crabs  of  the  West-Indies.  Cayenne  pepper 
is  sometimes  used  along  with  the  preparations  of  iron,  when  there  is 
obstruction  of  the  menstrual  discharge ;  and  it  is  also  used  as  a  tonic 
in  scrofulous  and  other  chronic  cases.  It  is  more  used  as  a  medi- 
cine  in  tropical  than  in  temperate  climates.  The  dose  of  the  powder 
is  from  six  or  ten  grains,  made  up  in  pills  ;  and  that  of  the  tincture 
is  from  ten  drops  to  a  drachm,  in  barley-water.  The  tincture  is 
prepared  thus:  ^'Take  of  capsicum,  bruised,  five  drachms;  proof 
qpirit,  a  pint ;  maoerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 

CHALK. 

Chalk  is  principally  employed  in  medicine  for  the  purpose  of 
checking  purging,  from  acidity  in  the  stomach  and  bowels.  It  is  mild 
in  its  action,  and  well  suited  for  children.  The  dose  of  prepared 
chalk  in  powder  is  from  fifteen  to  thirty  grains,  but  it  is  usually 
given  in  the  form  of  the  chalk  mixture.  ^'  Take  of  prepared  chalk, 
half  an  ounce  ;  sugar,  three  drachms ;  mucilage  of  gum  arable,  an 
canoe  and  a  half;  cinnamon  water,  eighteen  fluid  ounces;  mix. 
The  dose  is  from  two  to  four  table-spoonsful  every  three  or  four 
hours."  The  compound  powder  of  chalk  is  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, and  is  prepared  as  follows  :  ^^  Take  of  prepared  chalk,  a  quarter 
of  a  pound ;  cinnamon,  two  ounces ;  tormentil,  and  gum  arable,  of 
each  an  ounce  and  a  half ;  long  pepper,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce ;  rub 
them  separately  to  a  very  fine  powder,  then  mix  them.  Dose  from 
five  to  thirty  grains."  The  utility  of  these  preparations  of  chalk  is 
increased  by  giving  along  with  them  a  little  laudanum,  catechu,  or 
kino. 

CHAMOMILE  FLOWERS. 

Chamomile  is  an  excellent  stomachic,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
popular  remedies  in  common  use.  Those  who  suffer  from  heeulbum, 
flatulency,  loss  of  appetite,  and  other  symptoms  of  indigestion,  may 
find  much  benefit  from  cold  chamomile  tea,  with  a  little  powdered 
ginger,  taken  early  in  the  morning.  The  cold  infusion,  which  is  the 
best  and  most  agreeable  way  of  using  it  as  a  tonic,  is  made  with  half 
an  ounoe  of  the  flowers  to  a  pint  of  cold  water.  If  the  warm  infusion 
be  preferred,  care  should  be  taken  in  preparing  it,  not  to  allow  the 
flovrers  to  remain  with  the  water  longer  than  ten  minutes.  When 
thore  is  nausea  in  consequence  of  the  stomach  being  overcharged 
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vrith  food,  a  strong  infusion  of  chamomile  taken  warm,  acts  as  an 
emetic ;  and  it  is  often  given  to  assist  the  action  of  other  emetics. 
The  flowers  steeped  in  hot  water,  and  wrapped  in  flannel,  retain  the 
heat  a  long  time,  and  are  therefore  very  useful  as  a  fomentation. 
The  extra'ct  of  chamomile  is  serviceable  as  a  tonic,  in  doses  of  from 
eight  to  sixteen  grains  :  it  is  usually  combined  with  a  little  myrrh 
and  a  preparation  of  iron. 

CHICKEN-POX. 

This  disease  has  been  so  seldom  met  with  in  grown-up  peoplsi 
that  it  may  be  considered  as  peculiar  to  children.  It  is  a  disorder 
of  very  little  importance,  though  at  the  commencement  it  is  often  a 
source  of  considerable  uneasiness  to  parents  who  think  that  their 
children  have  caught  small-pox  ;  and  indeed  it  is  sometimes  no  easy 
matter  to  distinguish  chicken-pox  from  the  mild  or  modified  small* 
pox,  so  frequently  observed  since  the  introduction  of  vaccination. 

The  eruption  of  chicken-pox  generally  makes  its  appearance  with- 
out symptoms  of  fever,  though  it  is  not  unfrequently  preceded  by 
head-ache,  drowsiness,  foul  tongue,  sickness  at  stomach,  and  slight 
increase  in  the  heat  of  the  skin  and  quickness  of  the  pulse ;  but  these 
symptoms  seldom  continue  longer  than  twenty-four  hours.  The 
eruption  is  generally  first  observed  either  on  the  breast,  or  ail  over  the 
body,  at  the  same  time.  The  pocks  are  distinct,  irregular  in  shape 
and  size,  though,  for  the  most  part,  they  are  oblong,  or  of  an  irregu- 
larly circular  form,  and  vary  from  the  size  of  the  head  of  a  pin  to 
that  of  a  split  pea.  They  are  filled,  on  the  first  day  of  their  appear- 
ance, with  a  clear  inodorous  fluid,  are  accompanied  with  a  sensation 
of  itching,  and  there  is  a  red  margin  round  the  base  of  each.  On  the 
second  or  third  day,  the  pocks  or  vesicles,  which  are  formed  merely  by 
the  elevation  of  the  scarf-skin,  begin  to  burst  of  their  own  acoord,  or 
are  broken ;  and,  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  the  fluid  in  those  that 
remain  entire  acquires  a  straw-colored  appearance,  and  soon  dries  up, 
leaving  crusts  which  crumble  away  gradually,  or  fall  off  in  scales 
about  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  without  leaving  pits  or  any  other  appear- 
ance, except  a  little  redness,  which  soon  disappears.  It  ought  to  be 
remarked,  however,  that  all  the  eruption  does  not  come  out  at  the 
same  time ;  there  are  successive  crops  of  vesicles,  and,  while  some 
are  just  appearing,  others  are  in  a  state  of  maturity,  and  at  the 
same  time  crusts  may  be  here  and  there  observed.  During  the  pro- 
gress of  the  eruption,  the  general  health  is  little  or  not  at  all  affecsted, 
the  sleep  is  not  disturbed,  nor  the  appetite  impaired. 

Chicken-pox  cannot  be  propagated  by  inoculation.  It  is  quite 
independent  of  small-pox  and  vaccination,  and  may  oome  on  befim 
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or  after  them,  nor  does  it  in  the  slightest  degree  interfere  with  the 
ragalar  progress  of  cow-pox. 

Chicken-pox  is  a  disease  of  so  mild  a  character  that  it  cannot 
easily  be  mistaken  for  small-pox,  which  is  a  very  serious,  and  fre« 
qaently  a  fatal  disease.  It  may  be  well,  however,  to  point  ont  the 
diflferenco  between  it  and  the  mild  or  modified  small-pox,  with  which 
it -is  more  likely  to  be  confonnded.  There  is  little  or  no  fever  before 
the  appearance  of  chicken-pox ;  the  skin  roimd  the  pocks  is  red ;  they 
are  filled  with  a  clear  fluid  on  the  first  day  of  their  appearance ;  and 
they  have  neither  a  hardened  base  nor  central  depression,  and,  when 
punctured,  they  fall  to  the  level  of  the  surrounding  skin.  In  modified 
small-pox  there  is  always  fever,  accompanied  with  severe  head-ache, 
and  sometimes  delirium,  during  at  least  forty-eight  hours  before  the 
eruption,  which  appears  first  on  the  face  in  the  form  of  hard  pimples, 
surmounted  with  small  circular  vesicles,  containing  matter,  and 
depressed  in  the  centre.  The  scabs  or  crusts  are  always  considerably 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  skin,  and,  when  they  fall  off,  leave  small 
hard  swellings,  which  disappear  slowly.  There  is  still  another  dis- 
tinction between  small-pox  and  chicken-pox ;  the  former,  whether 
modified  or  not,  is  highly  contagious  ;  whereas,  the  latter  is  not  con- 
sidered to  be  so. 

Treatment, — This  disease  is  of  so  harmless  a  character  that  it 
may  be  safely  loft  to  nature.  A  little  castor  oil,  or  rhubarb  and 
magnesia,  may  be  given  if  the  bowels  be  constipated,  and  the  patient 
should  not  be  allowed  to  eat  animal  food  for  a  few  days. 

CHILBLAINS. 

Chilblain  is  a  name  given  to  a  species  of  inflammation  which 
arises  from  exposure  to  a  severe  degree  of  cold.  |  The  parts  most  fre- 
quently attacked  by  it  are  the  fingers  and  toes,  particularly  the  little 
finger,  and  little  toe,  and  the  heels ;  the  extremity  of  the  nose,  the 
tips  of  the  ears,  and  the  cheeks  are  a|^  sometimes  aflected  with  it. 
A  chilblain,  in  the  first  or  mildest  degree,  is  neither  accompanied 
with  pain  nor  heat,  unless  the  part  aflected  be  kept  near  the  fire,  or 
be  iniluenced  by  the  atmosphere  of  a  warm  room,  and  then  it 
becomes  only  a  little  warmer  than  natural,  with  a  peculiar  sensation 
of  itching  and  tingling,  which  is  troublesome  and  disagreeable,  though 
it  cannot  be  called  painful ;  but  there  is  always  more  or  less  swelling 
of  the  part,  and  the  skin  has  a  livid  or  purple  color.  In  the  second 
degree  of  this  aflection  there  is  considerable  heat,  pain,  and  swelling, 
and  these  symptoms  are  occasionally  so  severe  as  to  deprive  the  per- 
son of  the  use  of  the  parts ;  the  hands  of  young  ladies,  for  example, 
are  sometimes  so  swollen  and  painful  that  they  cannot  write  or  play 
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on  the  piano-forte  ;  and,  in  fact,  are  for  a  time  rendered  incapable  of 
doing  any  thing  requiring  the  free  use  of  the  joints.  In  the  third 
degree,  little  vesicles  or  blisters  rise  on  the  surface  of  the  chilblain, 
which  break  and  discharge  a  thin  brownish-colored  fluid.  A  raw 
surface  is  thus  exposed,  and  sores  are  produced  which  give  out  an 
acrid  matter  that  irritates  the  surrounding  parts ;  and  the  ulceration, 
if  not  checked,  penetrates  deeply,  and  destroys  the  soft  parts  even  as 
fjBU*  as  the  bones. 

Children,  females,  delicate  individuals  with  fair  complexion  and 
tender  and  irritable  skin,  and  those  of  a  scrofulous  habit  of  body,  are 
most  liable  to  chilblains.  They  are  frequently  brought  oti  by  the 
bad  habit  of  sitting  near  the  fire  immediately  after  coming  out  of  a 
frosty  atmosphere,  with  the  feet  and  hands  benumbed  from  oold ; 
and  they  are  just  as  likely  to  be  produced  by  quitting  a  warm  apart- 
ment suddenly  and  going  out  into  the  cold  air,  particularly  if  the  feet 
and  hands  happen  at  the  time  to  be  slightly  moist  from  perspiration. 

Treatment, — Stimulating  applications  are  found  to  be  the  most 
efficacious  in  curing  chilblains.  One  of  the  best  liniments  in  general 
use  is  composed  of  an  ounce  of  camphorated  spirit  of  unnej  mixed 
with  half  an  ounce  of  GmtlardPs  Extract,  Mercurial  ointment, 
spread  on  lint,  or  on  a  piece  of  soft  linen  rag,  is  an  excellent  applica- 
tion when  the  skin  is  not  broken.  Lunar  caustic  is  much  employed 
in  the  following  manner.  The  chilblain,  having  been  first  moistened 
with  a  wet  towel  or  handkerchief,  is  to  be  gently  rubbed  two  or  three 
times  with  a  piece  of  caustic,  which  gives  the  skin,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  minutes,  first  a  white,  and  shortly  afterwards  a  dark  brown 
color.  Care,  however,  must  be  taken  not  to  make  the  part  too  moist 
before  applying  the  caustic,  which  should  not  be  used  more  freely 
than  is  really  neoessa{y.  This  plan  of  treatment  is  not  attended  witii 
pain,  and,  when  properly  managed,  generally  effects  a  cure  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days.  A  tincture  of  iodine^  prepared  by  dissolving  a 
drachm  of  iodine  in  three  ouno|s  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  remedy  for  this  troublesome  complaint  which  has  yet  bcMsn 
tried.  It  should  be  used  only  once  a  day,  and  applied  gently  over  the 
part  with  a  soft  brush. 

The  proper  treatment  for  broken  or  ulcerated  chilblains  is,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  apply  warm  poultices  of  bread  and  milk,  or  linseed- 
meal,  which  are  to  be  discontinued  after  two  or  three  days,  and  the 
tincture  of  iodine  applied.  The  ulcers,  and  all  the  discolored  skin 
surrounding  them,  are  to  be  moistened  with  it  once  a  day,  and  then 
dressed  with  basilieon  ointment  spread  on  lint  or  on  a  piece  of  soft 
linen  rag.  Lunar  caustic,  in  the  proportion  of  from  five  to  ten  grains 
to  the  ounce  of  water  ;  and  a  drachm  of  red  precipitate,  mixed  with 
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ftn  ounoe  of  basilicon,  are  useful  dressings  for  broken  chilblains. 
When  the  sores  assume  a  healthy  appearance,  and  begin  to  heal,  these 
stimulating  applications  must  either  be  made  very  much  weaker,  or 
discontinued  altogether,  and  basilicon  or  any  simple  dressing  substi- 
tuted for  them. 

Persons  whose  feet  and  hands  become  chilled  and  benumbed  from 
exposure  to  a  moderate  degree  of  cold,  should  avoid  sudden  vicissi- 
tudes of  heat  and  cold  as  much  as  possible ;  they  should  take  regular 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  having  the  extremities  of  the  body  well 
protected  by  warm  clothing  ;  and  if  those  parts  should  become 
chilled  from  exposure  to  cold,  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  restore  the 
beat  gradually  by  friction,  by  means  of  warm  water  or  otherwise, 
and  not  to  expose  them  to  the  fire  or  to  sudden  heat.  Those  who  are 
subject  to  chilblains  should  take  care,  after  washing  the  hands  and 
feet,  to  dry  them  properly,  and  not  leave  them  in  the  slightest  degree 
moist ;  ainl,  during  the  winter  months,  they  should  avoid  washing 
the  hands  in  cold  water.  Bathing  the  feet  and  hands  every  night  in 
warm  water,  with  some  common  salt  dissolved  in  it,  is  one  of  the 
best  means  of  preventing  chilblains. 

CHOLERA  MORBUS. 

Cholera  Morbus  is  generally  divided  into  two  species ;  conmion 
cholera,  and  the  Asiatic  or  blue  cholera. 

COMMON  CHOLERA. 

Common  cholera  occurs  in  every  country,  and  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year ;  though  it  is  most  common  in  warm  climates,  and  when 
the  heat  is  greater  than  usual.  It  generally  commences  with  griping 
pains  in  the  belly,  and  sickness  at  stomach;  and  these  symptoms 
are  soon  followed  by  frequent  vomiting  and  purging.  The  food  in 
the  stomach  is  first  discharged ;  then  a  fluid,  varying  in  color,  but 
always  containing  bile,  is  thrown  up  in  great  abundance ;  the  evac- 
uations from  the  bowels  also  contain  bile,  and  are  voided  with 
considerable  straining,  heat,  and  pain  at  the  lower  bowel.  There  is 
at  the  same  time  a  violent  pain  at  the  stomach  ;  and  the  belly,  and 
in  some  cases  the  calves  of  the  legs  are  contracted  by  strong  spasms, 
which  recur  at  short  intervals,  accompanied  with  great  pain.  These 
distressing  symptoms  are  attended  with  much  anxiety,  restlessness, 
and  a  sensation  of  burning  heat  at  the  stomach,  with  urgent  thirst 
and  severe  head-ache ;  and  the  pulse,  which  is  at  first  full  and  rather 
quicker  than  natural,  becomes  feeble  and  rapid  as  the  disease  pro- 
ceeds; and  the  patient's  strength  diminishes.  In  ordinary  cases 
these  symptoms  abate  of  their  own  accord,  or  are  checked  by  the 
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assistance  of  remedies  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  or  they  may 
oontinue  during  two  or  three  days,  and  then  cease  gradually.  But 
in  the  more  severe  cases,  the  symptoms  acquire  a  more  alarming 
character.  The  vomiting  and  purging  become  almost  constant,  and 
the  matter  vomited  is  sometimes  watery,  frothy,  or  slimy,  and  only 
occasionally  mixed  with  bile,  but  that  fluid  in  a  highly  acrid  state 
forms  always  a  part  of  the  discharge  from  the  bowels;  and  this 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  marked  distinctions  between  the  com- 
mon and  the  Asiatic  cholera,  in  which  the  stools  do  not  contain  bile. 
The  body  and  limbs  are  covered  with  cold  sweat ;  the  muscles  of  the 
beUy  are  frequently  contracted,  and  drawn  into  knots  by  violent 
spasms,  which  also  attack  the  legs,  the  thighs,  and  even  the  hands 
and  arms.  If  the  progress  of  the  disease  cannot  be  arrested,  the  £aoe 
soon  becomes  deadly  pale,  shrunk,  and  expressive  of  the  greatest 
pain.  The  eyes  appear  sunk  in  their  orbits.  The  extremities  of  the 
body  become  cold,  and  the  pulse  weak  and  intermitting.  Sometimes 
the  patient  recovers  even  after  the  disease  has  advanced  to  this 
extent ;  but  in  general  the  strength  diminishes  rapidly,  frequent 
faintings,  laborious  breathing,  and  hiccup  supervene ;  and  death  is 
then  inevitable.  If  from  the  unaided  efforts  of  nature,  or  from  the 
judicious  use  of  medicine,  the  stage  of  collapse  or  sinking,  which  has 
just  been  described,  be  prevented,  the  symptoms,  after  a  longer  or 
shorter  period,  varying  from  six  to  forty-eight  hours,  usually  abate 
suddenly,  and  not  in  the  gradually  decreasing  manner  in  which 
recovery  takes  place  from  inflammatory  diseases ;  the  skin  assun^es 
its  natural  warmth  ;  the  pulse  becomes  more  full  and  less  frequent ; 
the  vomiting,  purging,  and  cramps  cease ;  and  the  patient,  thou^ 
very  weak,  remains  quiet,  and  free  from  pain.  No  disease  reduces 
the  strength  so  quickly  as  cholera,  nor  is  there  any  other  of  so 
violent  a  character  from  which  recovery  is  so  rapid.  Convalesoenoe, 
however,  when  proceeding  in  the  mo^t  favorable  manner,  is  often 
abruptly  terminated  by  the  imprudence  of  the  patient,  who,  finding 
himself  completely  rid  of  the  disease,  and  his  appetite  again  in  full 
vigor,  indulges  in  eating  animal  food,  and  drinking  wine  or  some 
other  stimulating  liquor  ;  and  in  consequence  all  the  symptoms  are 
reproduced,  and  soon  become  less  manageable  than  before ;  or  in- 
flammation of  the  stomach  and  bowels  comes  on,  which  supervening 
on  cholera,  generally  runs  on  to  a  fatal  termination  in  spite  of  the 
best  conducted  treatment. 

Cholera  has  always  been  observed  to  be  most  prevalent  when  the 
weather  is  hot  during  the  day,  and  cold  and  moist  at  night ;  and  the 
frequency  of  its  occurence  as  well  as  its  severity  appear  to  depend 
on  the  degree  of  heat  and  humidity  of  the  atmosphere. 
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Cholera  is  easily  distinguished  from  other  diseases  by  the  sudden 
manner  in  which  it  commences,  the  quickness  of  its  progress,  and 
abmpt  termination.  The  symptoms  arising  from  swallowing  acrid 
poisons,  such  as  arsenic,  vitriol,  corrosive  sublimate,  &;c.,  have  in 
most  cases  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  of  cholera ;  but  the  burning 
sensation  extending  from  the  throat  down  the  gullet  to' the  stom- 
ach, before  the  commencement  of  vomiting  ;  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  violent  vomiting,  some  hours  before  the  bowels  are  acted  on ;  the 
dark,  bloody  appearance  of  the  matter  vomited  ;  and  in  general  the 
absence  of  cramps ;  are  signs  which  suf&ciently  indicate  poisoning 
firom  irritating  substances. 

Treatment, — ^Instead  of  administering  barley-water,  chicken 
broth,  linseed  tea,  &c.,  a  grain  of  solid  opium  in  the  form  of  a  pill 
should  be  given,  and  the  dose  repeated  every  hour,  or  oftener,  accord- 
ing to  the  severity  of  the  case.  From  the  time  that  the  first  dose 
has  been  taken,  all  kinds  of  drinks  must  be  abstained  from  as  much 
as  possible  ;  but  in  most  cases  the  thirst  is  so  urgent  as  to  render  it 
difficult  to  restrain  the  patient  from  drinking.  He  may,  however, 
be  occasionally  permitted  to  let  a  small  portion  of  ice  dissolve  in  his 
mouth,  which  also  may  be  frequently  rinsed  with  cold  water,  or  any 
cooling  beverage.  While  opium  in  the  solid  form  is  used  to  allay 
the  vomiting  and  irritation  of  the  stomach,  a  clyster,  composed  of  a 
tea-spoonful  of  laudanum,  with  half  a  tea-cupful  or  less,  of  thin 
starch  or  barley-water,  should  be  given  and  repeated  at  longer  or 
nhorter  intervals,  as  the  case  may  require,  in  order  to  check  the 
purging.  Three  hours  after  the  vomiting  has  ceased,  a  little  cold 
water  or  iced  lemonade  may  be  taken  from  time  to  time,  until 
the  thirst  abate;  but  several  hours  more  must  elapse  before  any 
kind  of  food  can  with  propriety  be  allowed.  This  method  of  treat- 
ment, if  commenced  sufficiently  early,  and  steadily  persevered  in, 
generally  stops  the  vomiting  and  purging,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  in 
the  oourse  of  a  few  hours.  Purgatives,  when  taken  at  any  time 
daring  the  oourse  of  the  disease,  invariably  do  harm ;  but  a  mild 
doee  of  castor  oil,  Henry's  magnesia,  or  some  other  gentle  laxative, 
may  be  given  some  time  after  all  the  symptoms  are  relieved,  to 
carry  off  any  vitiated  bile  or  otiier  acrid  secretions  which  may  be 
retained  in  the  bowels. 

Although  cholera  is  generally  subdued  by  the  judicious  use  of 
opam,  yet  that  remedy  does  not  produce  the  same  good  effect  in  the 
more  intense  forms  of  the  disease  so  common  in  warm  climates, 
onleM  when  combined  with  large  doses  of  calomel.  We  have  found 
the  following  treatment  the  most  efficacious  in  the  cholera  of  those 
climates. 
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When  the  disease  commences  with  nausea,  and  occasional  griping 
and  purging,  two  table-spoonsful  of  chalk-mixture  with  from  five  to 
ten  drops  of  laudanum  are  to  be  given  after  each  evacuation  from 
the  bowels ;    and   this  simple  treatment  conjoined  with  rigid  ab- 
stinence in  many  cases  checks  it  entirely  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours.     But  when  the  premonitory  stage  of  the  disease  has  been 
neglected,  or  the  remedies  made  use  of  to  check  it  have  not  produced 
the  desired  effect,  and  violent  vomiting  and  purging  have  set  in,  it 
then  becomes  necessary  to  administer  large  and  frequently  repeated 
doses  of  calomel  and  opium.     At  least  ten  grains  of  the  former  and 
two  grains  of  the  latter  in  the  form  of  pills,  should  be  given  as  a  dose, 
to  be  repeated  without  loss  of  time  in  the  event  of  the  stomach  re- 
jecting tliem.     In  the  course  of  two  or  three  hours  the  same  quantity 
is  to  be  given,  and  it  may  be  necessary  according  to  the  urgency  of 
the  case  to  repeat  the  medicine  in  this  maimer  until  three,  four,  or 
more  doses  have  been  taken.     However  formidable  this  mode  of 
treatment  may  appear,  it  is  nevertheless  the  safest  and  most  effica- 
cious which  has  hitherto  been  tried  ;  and  though  we  might  suppose 
that  such  large  doses  of  calomel  would  affect  the  mouth,  yet  they 
seldom  do  so ;  for  in  the  severe  forms  of  some  of  the  diseases  of 
tropical  climates,  which  present  symptoms  of  extreme  violence  and 
consequently  run  their  course  rapidly,  the  system  offers  a  powerful 
resistance  to  the  action  of  mercury,  and  moreover  in  cholera  it  sel- 
dom happens  that  all  the  medicine  is  retained  by  the  stomach. 

The  pain  and  burning  sensation  of  the  stomach  and  spasms  of 
the  belly  may  be  much  relieved  by  cloths  wrung  out  of  hot  water 
and  then  moistened  with  spirits  of  turpentine,  applied  over  the 
stomach  and  belly,  and  kept  on  as  long  as  the  patient  can  bear  them. 
When  frequently  repeated,  no  external  application  is  of  more  service 
than  this. 

When  the  disease  is  about  to  terminate  favorably,  which  it 
generally  does  when  the  above  treatment  is  properly  conducted,  the 
irritation  of  the  stomach  abates,  the  vomiting  becomes  less  frequent, 
and  an  increased  discharge  of  bile  from  the  bowels  is  observed.  The 
latter  symptom  is  always  favorable,  and  is  soon  followed  by  decrease 
of  vomiting,  cramps,  and  other  bad  symptoms. 

If  the  disease  proceed  until  the  extremities  of  the  body  become 
oold,  the  pulse  feeble  and  intermitting,  and  other  symptoms  of  de- 
pression oome  on,  the  calomel  and  opium  should  be  discontinued ^  and 
mustard  poultices  and  turpentine  in  the  manner  already  described 
applied  to  the  extremities.  At  the  same  time  stimulating  cordials 
are  to  be  given  to  support  the  vital  powers,  such  us  thin  arrow-root 
with  brandy,  hot  brandy  and  water  with  Cayenne  pepper,  carbonate 
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of  ammonia  in  five-grain  doses,  sther,  &c.,  alternated  with  strong 
beef-tea.  But  in  this  stage  of  the  disease  no  difiusible  stimulant  will 
be  found  so  likely  to  remain  on  the  stomach  or  to  answer  the  purpose 
8o  well  as  champagne  wine.  The  dose  may  be  one  or  two  glassesful 
every  half  hour  or  at  longer  intervals,  according  to  circumstances ; 
indeed,  no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down  with  regard  to  the  dose  of 
this  or  any  other  stimulant  in  such  cases ;  sometimes  the  state  of 
exhaustion  is  so  great  that  large  doses  frequently  repeated  are  abso- 
lutely required  to  prevent  irrecoverable  sinking,  while  in  other  cases 
small  quantities  at  short  intervals  answer  every  good  purpose. 

It  sometimes  happens  after  the  vomiting,  cramps,  and  other 
symptoms  of  Cholera  have  been  subdued,  that  the  stomach  feels 
tender  and  sore  when  the  hand  is  pressed  over  it,  the  tongue  being 
at  the  same  time  furred,  the  pulse  quick  and  sharp,  and  the  thirst 
urgent.  We  may  then  presume  that  inflammation  of  the  stoinaoh 
has  oommenced.^-{See  article  "  Stomach^) 

During  convalescence  from  this  disease,  the  slightest  irregularity 
in  diet  or  regimen  may  cause  a  relapse.  At  first  only  a  little  chicken 
broth  or  beef-tea  with  toasted  bread  should  be  allowed,  and  stimula- 
ting liquors  altogether  abstained  from. 

ASIATIC,  PESTILENTIAL,  OR  BLUE  CHOLERA. 

This  disease  is  said  to  have  commenced  in  1817  at  Jessore,  a 
town  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Granges,  about  sixty  miles  from 
Calcutta.  It  soon  extended  throughout  the  entire  province  of  Bengal 
and  the  neighboring  territories,  and  in  the  course  of  the  following 
year  reached  the  utmost  limits  of  the  Indian  peninsula.  It  devastated 
China,  the  Birman  empire,  and  adjacent  countries,  in  1820 ;  and  in 
the  two  following  years  extended  to  the  numerous  islands  of  the 
Indian  ocean,  and  also  to  Arabia,  Persia,  and  the  borders  of  the 
Mediterranean  in  Syria.  In  1823  it  ravaged  many  towns  in  the 
Russian  dominions.  In  1829,  it  crossed  the  Don  and  the  Ural 
mountains,  and  appeared  in  Europe ;  at  Moscow  in  1830,  and  at  St. 
Petersburg  in  1831,  and  then  accompanied  the  Russian  army  into 
Poland.  In  the  same  year  it  pursued  its  frightful  career  in  Egypt, 
Austria,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  Prussia,  and  in  the  month  of  October 
appeared  at  Sunderland.  In  1832  it  continued  its  destructive  course 
to  London  and  Paris.  In  1833  it  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  raged  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  Canada,  and  in  the  island  of  Cuba, 
but  did  not  extend  to  the  other  West  Indian  islands.  It  subsequently 
Tisited  the  south  of  France,  Portugal,  and  Spain ;  and  broke  out  at 
Naples  and  Rome  in  1837,  in  which  year  it  disappeared  entirely. 
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More  than  half  of  aU  those  who  were  attacked  perished  ;  and  it  is 
supposed  to  have  carried  off  at  least  fifty  millions  of  people. 

The  nature  of  the  Asiatic  Cholera  still  remains  a  mystery. 
Nothing  satisfactory  has  yet  been  found  out  with  regard  to  the  specifio 
cause,  nor  has  the  part  of  the  body  in  which  the  disease  originated 
been  ascertained ;  and  whether  or  not  it  is  contagious  is  still  a 
question  at  issue.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  people  in  easy 
circumstances  of  life,  who  have  been  well  fed  and  clothed,  and  live 
regularly,  are  less  liable  to  it  than  those  who  subsist  on  poor  diet  and 
are  addicted  to  drinking  spirits. 

This  disease  in  the  majority  of  cases  commenced  with  slight 
giddiness,  a  feeling  of  languor  and  general  debility,  an  uneasy  sensa- 
tion of  fulness,  heat,  and  sickness  at  stomach,  flatulent  noises  in  the 
bowels,  and  frequent  purging,  which  was  the  most  prominent 
symptom  of  the  premonitory  stage.  These  symptoms  lasted  only  a 
few  hours  in  some  cases,  in  others  they  continued  during  three  at 
four  days ;  and  when  they  ceased  spontaneously  or  were  checked  by 
timely  treatment,  the  disorder  was  termed  by  the  French  cholerine. 
But  it  frequently  happened  that  these  warning  symptoms  were  neg- 
lected or  could  not  be  arrested,  and  the  disease  ran  its  course ;  and 
in  many  cases  the  patients  without  any  previous  notice  were  struck 
down  suddenly  and  died  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  When  it 
came  on  suddenly  the  patient  was  seized  with  uneasiness  or  pain  at 
the  stomach,  quickly  followed  by  retching  and  vomiting.  The  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  were  first  thrown  up,  and  then  a  thin  fluid, 
characteristic  of  the  disease,  resembling  rice-water,  was  discharged 
in  great  abundance  both  upwards  and  downwards.  These  symptoms 
were  either  accompanied  or  soon  followed  by  a  sense  of  constriction^ 
anxiety,  and  weight  upon  the  chest ;  great  restlessness  ;  quick  and 
laborious  breathing;  and  painful  spasms  beginning  first  at  the  fingera 
and  toes,  and  then  extending  to  the  arms,  legs,  and  muscles  of  the 
belly,  and  in  meuiy  cases  to  the  loins  and  lower  part  of  the  chest. 
There  was  a  burning  sensation  at  the  stomach,  and  dryness  of  the 
throat  with  great  thirst,  though  the  tongue  remained  cool  and  moist; 
and  the  discharge  of  urine  was  entirely  suppressed.  The  strength 
gave  way  rapidly ;  the  pulse  became  quick,  weak,  and  at  times 
scarcely  perceptible ;  and  the  voice  was  husky,  peculiarly  plaintivei 
or  almost  extinct.  As  the  disease  approached  a  fatal  termination, 
the  extremities  became  cold  and  shrunk ;  the  fingers  and  toes 
appeared  corrugated  as  if  they  had  been  long  immersed  in  warm 
water ;  the  surface  of  the  body  was  covered  with  cold  sweat ;  the 
eyes  were  sunk  and  surrounded  with  a  livid  circle ;  the  face,  the 
hands,  and  feet,  and  in  many  cases  the  whole  body  acquired  a  blue 
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or  purple  color,  and  the  pulse  could  no  longer  be  felt  at  the  wrist, 
'^yiien  the  patient  recovered,  reaction  took  place,  the  heat  gradually 
returned  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  all  the  bad  symptoms  ceased, 
urine  was  again  discharged,  and  bile  made  its  appearance  in  evacua- 
tions from  the  bowels ;  but  instead  of  this  favorable  termination,  it 
often  happened  that  reaction  was  followed  by  fever  which  frequently 
proved  fatal.  After  death,  which  generally  took  place  in  from  six  to 
twenty-four  hours,  the  fingers,  toes,  and  lower  jaw  were  in  some 
instances  seen  to  move ;  and  even  the  head  was  observed  to  shake, 
and  the  legs  to  approach  each  other.  This  extraordinary  phenom- 
enon has  never  been  known  to  follow  death  from  any  other  disease. 

[Treatment,  Preventive. — During  the  prevalence  of  epidemic 
cholera  all  the  means  which  an  enlightened  physiology  teaches, 
should  be  employed  to  preserve  the  system  in  a  perfectly  healthy 
condition.  The  diet  should  be  regulated  with  unusual  care.  The 
fresh  meat  of  well  grown  animals,  giving  the  preference  to  the 
more  easily  digestible,  as  beef  and  mutton,  should  only  be  used. 
Salt  meats,  the  flesh  of  young  or  half  grown  animals  is  to  be 
avoided.  Fresh  fish  may  be  taken  sparingly.  Well  cooked,  ripe 
vegetables  may  be  eaten  with  safety.  Potatoes  and  rice  are  best. 
Perfectly  fresh,  ripe,  and  seasonable  fruits  may  be  very  moderately 
used.  Halt  and  alcholic  liquors  are  both  unnecessary  and  injurious, 
and  should  be  avoided.  Cold  water  should  be  used  freely  over  the 
surface  of  the  body,  in  the  form  of  the  sliower  bath  or  cold  sponging. 
Flannel  should  constantly  be  worn  next  the  skin.  The  sleeping 
room  should  be  large,  airy,  and  elevated. 

Preventive  Medical  Treatment. — During  the  prevalence  of  epi- 
demic cholera,  the  slightest  diarrhoae  should  receive  immediate  atten- 
tion, and  it  is  in  this  forming  stage,  when  medical  aid  is  rarely 
requested,  that  safety  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  early  administration 
of  remedies. 

The  treatment  at  this  time  should  be  precisely  identical  with 
that  in  conunon  diarrhoae,  when  we  are  very  desirous  to  shorten  its 
duration.  The  patient  should  confine  himself  to  his  house,  or  better 
still,  to  his  bed.  To  an  adult,  a  dose  of  calomel,  eight  or  t«n  grains, 
combined  with  two  grains  of  opium,  should  be  immediately  admin- 
istered. This  is  to  be  followed  in  twelve  hours  by  an  ounce  of 
castor  oil.  Warm  diluting  drinks,  as  rice,  barley,  or  toast  wat^r, 
should  be  taken  in  moderate  quantity  during  and  after  the  operation 
of  the  laxative.  All  saline  purgatives  should  be  avoided.  The  sub- 
sequent treatment  may  be  a  smaller  dose  (half  the  quantity)  of 
calomel  and  opium'  for  one  or  two  successive  nights.  A  second  dose 
of  oil  may  be  necessary.     If,  at  this  diarrhceal  stage,  the  patient 
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should  experience  pain  or  nausea,  great  relief  may  be  obtained  firom 
the  administration  of  spirit  of  camphor  and  laudanum,  (ten  drops  {yf 
each,)  upon  a  lump  of  sugar.  This  may  be  repeated  every  half  hour, 
or  until  relief  is  experienced.  Double  or  triple  this  quantity  of 
laudanum  may  safely  be  given.  This  treatment  of  the  forming 
stage  of  cholera  will,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  check  the  diarrhcBay 
and  restore  the  habitual  bilious  color  of  the  discharges ;  thus  pre- 
venting the  cold  or  choleric  stage. 

The  treatment  of  the  second  stage,  or  of  distinctly  marked 
cholera,  belongs  to  the  physician.  No  specific  directions,  adapted  to 
popular  comprehension,  can  safely  be  given.]    (See  p.  813.) 

[CHOLERA  INFANTUM,— OR  SUMMER  COMPLAINT. 

This  disease  of  the  summer  and  early  fall  months,  is  almost  peoa- 
liar  to  the  United  States,  consequently  English  and  French  writers  give 
but  a  very  partial  and  deficient  description  of  this  disease.  It  attacks 
almost  exclusively  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty  months. 

Causes, — The  causes  are  excessive  heat.  An  unusually  warm 
and  moist  season  will  especially  favor  the  production  of  this  disease ; 
impure  air  ;  insufficient  or  improper  food  ;  insufficient  clothing ;  and 
lastly  and  most  frequently  the  irritation  of  teething. 

Description. — The  manner  of  seizure  is  not  always  the  same. 
It  may  commence  as  a  simple  diarrhosB,  with  but  few  symptoms  of 
derangement  of  the  stomach  ;  or  violent  vomiting  and  purging  may 
suddenly  occur.  The  discharges  from  the  bowels  are  very  variable. 
They  may  be  thin  and  watery,  but  are  often  mucous  and  mush-like. 
The  features  are  anxious  and  expressive  of  suffering,  sometimes 
pinched  and  contracted  from  the  first.  The  skin  is  dryer  than  nat- 
ural ;  and  the  extremities  cooler.  In  severe  cases  they  may  be  oold 
and  blue.  The  abdomen  is  usually  warmer  than  natural.  The 
general  feverish  symptoms  increase  towards  evening. 

TrecUment  Preventive, — In  a  work  like  this,  this  division  of 
the  subject  is  of  the  first  and  highest  importance.  It  is  in  the  power 
of  almost  every  mother  to  prevent  this  ferocious  disease.  If  the 
child's  constitution  is  originally  faulty  and  feeble,  no  solicitude  how- 
ever anxious — ^no  care  however  prudent  and  skilful — ^may  suffice  to 
ward  off  an  attack,  but  it  is  the  preventive  plan  alone  which  affords 
a  shadow  of  hope. 

The  gums  should  be  frequently  examined,  and  freely  lanoed|  they 
giving  the  first  symptoms  of  irritation.  But  the  most  important 
measures,  without  which  all  others  may  prove  ineffectual,  is  early 
removal  to  a  healthy  locality.  A  child  predisposed  to  bowel  HiywMw?*, 
if  resident  of  a  city,  should  be  sent  into  the  country  as  early  as  Jane. 
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The  selection  of  a  proper  place  is  of  no  slight  importance.  The  land 
dionld  be  elevated — ^the  air  pure  and  dry.  The  vicinities  of  large 
firesh  rivers ;  the  head  of  tide  waters  where  salt  and  fresh  water 
mingle ;  and  marshy  districts,  should  be  avoided.  The  sleeping  room 
diould  be  large  and  airy ;  the  bed  a  hair  matress  or  folded  blanket ; 
oold  bath  or  cold  spongings,  should  be  used  every  morning.  The 
child  should  be  taken  into  the  open  air  every  pleasant  day  ;  not  for  a 
few  minutes  only,  but  for  hours.  The  dress  should  be  loose  and 
suitable  to  the  temperature  ;  a  flannel  roller  should  be  kept  constantly 
applied  to  the  abdomen.  The  mother's  milk  is  the  child's  best  food, 
if  the  parent  is  healthy.  It  is  her  duty  to  attend  carefully  to  her 
own  diet,  avoiding  indigestible  substances,  crude  and  raw  vegeta- 
bles, &c. 

Medical  treatment^  first  stage. — ^At  the  very  onset  of  the  disease, 
every  thing  that  has  been  said  on  preventive  measures,  is  peculiarly 
applicable.  If  possible  remove  the  child  to  a  healthy  situation  if 
otherwise  located.  Examine  and  lance  the  gums  if  irritated  and 
swollen.  If  the  vomiting  is  severe  and  frequent,  administer  imme- 
diately to  the  child  an  injection  made  with  a  tea-spoonful  of  common 
table  salt  to  a  gill  of  molasses  and  water  or  flax-seed  tea.  If  this 
produoes  a  bilious  evacuation,  the  stomach  will  immediately  be 
qnieted.  The  injection  is  not  to  be  withheld  although  the  discharges 
of  thin  and  watery  fluid  from  the  bowels  may  be  very  frequent.  A 
oommon  molasses  and  water  injection  will  not  answer.  The  stimu- 
Ins  of  the  salt  solution  is  necessary.  This  may  be  repeated  if  it  is 
not  retained  or  is  not  eflbctual.  Lime  water  and  milk  in  equal  pro- 
portions, given  in  great  spoonful  doses  will  sometimes  speedily 
allay  vomiting.  Dr.  Parrish  gives  soda  water  in  table-spoonful 
doses;  and  Dr.  Chapman,  lemonade  in  tea-spoonful  doses.  The 
quantity  of  fluid  given  at  this  stage  of  the  disease  should  be  very 
limited.  The  thij^  is  excessive  and  often  unappeasable.  Cold 
water  may  be  given  frequently,  but  in  very  small  quantities.  As  a 
general  rule  the  less  fluid  administered  the  better,  for  even  the 
smallest  quantity  may  be  rejected.  The  following  prescription  may 
be  thrown  dry  into  the  mouth.  Calomel  three  grains ;  sugar  six 
grains ;  mix  very  thoroughly  and  divide  into  12  equal  parts.  One  of 
these  may  be  administered  every  hour  or  every  two  hours  while 
vomiting  continues,  and  until  a  greenish  bilious  stool  is  produced. 
When  this  is  obtained  the  disease  will  yield.  In  conjunction  with 
this  last  remedy  a  mustard  or  cayenne  poultice  should  be  applied  to 
the  stomach  until  redness  of  the  skin  is  produced.  The  subsequent 
treatment  should  consist  of  w^m  baths  at  night,  with  brisk  and 
diligent  frictions  to  the   abdomen  and  extremities,  with  spirits  of 
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camphor.  If  the  disease  continues,  one  fourth  to  a  half  grain  of 
Dover's  powder  may  bo  added  to  each  of  the  above  mentioned  pow- 
ders, or  three  grains  of  prepared  chalk ;  but  these  last  remedies 
should  never  be  used  v^rithout  the  advice  of  a  physician.  If  the 
disease  still  continues,  the  second  stage  comes  on,  and  this  is  too 
complicated  for  any  domestic  management.  In  the  treatment  of 
the  first  stage  of  this  disease,  if  the  child  is  not  weaned  no  food  bat 
mother's  milk  should  be  allowed ;  if  weaned,  milk  and  water,  ice 
barley,  gum  or  toast  water  may  be  given.  Hecker's  farina,  made 
very  thin,  is  a  suitable  article  of  diet.  A  cold  infusion  of  the  benne 
leaf,  (sesamum  oricntale)  is  very  S(X)thing  and  proper. 

The  quantity  of  food  administered  at  any  one  time  should  be 
small.     Do  not  overload  the  stomach. 

The  result  of  the  disease  will  be  favored  when  the  pulse  becomes 
slower,  the  heat  of  skin  more  natural  and  dilTused,  and  the  vomiting 
ceases^  and  especially  when  the  evacuations  become  yellow  and  of 
proper  consistence.]* 

CINNAMON. 

Cinnamon  is  a  medicine  seldom  given  alone,  but  is  much  used  on 
account  of  its  vegetable,  aromatic,  and  stimulant  properties  as  an 
auxiliary  to  other  remedies.  Medicines  for  disorders  not  of  an  inflam- 
matory nature  are  frequently  given  in  cinnamon- water,  which,  to  a 
certain  extent,  covers  their  disagreeable  taste  and  flavor,  and  tends 
to  prevent  sickness  at  stomach.  The  best  vehicle  for  the  administra- 
tion of  prepared  chalk,  in  cases  of  simple  purging,  (diarrhcBaj)  is 
cinnamon-water. 

The  oil  of  cinnamon,  in  doses  of  three  or  four  drops,  on  sugar,  is 
sometimes  given  to  relieve  spasms  of  the  stomach  and  flatulent  oolio. 

CITRIC  ACID. 

Citric  abid  is  obtained  firom  the  juice  of  lemons  and  oranges.  It 
is  principally  used  in  forming  eflervescing  draughts,  and  is  the  best 
remedy  for  sea-sourvy  when  fresh  vegetables  and  lime-juice  cannot 
be  prooared.  A  pleasant  lemonade  is  made  by  dissolving  thirty 
gmins  or  more  of  citric  acid  in  a  pint  of  water,  which  is  to  be  sweet- 
ened with  ungar,  and  flavored  with  a  drop  or  two  of  the  essential  oil 
of  lemflDB.     (See  Effervescing^  Draughts,) 

^"lUviidaudtheiiruoedingoneilwyelftenfiiniiBhedbytl^  oomietj  of  a  phyadaB 
li|Nita  in  Uw  cUj  of  New  Tork.— Ed. 
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CITRINE  OINTMENT. 

Citrine  ointment,  which  is  made  with  lard  and  the  nitrate  of 
mercury,  is  an  excellent  application  in  chronic  ophthalmy,  specks, 
and  ulceration  of  the  front  of  the  eye.  When  reduced  in  strength  by 
an  equal  quantity  of  olive  oil  or  lard,  it  is  a  very  efficacious  remedy 
for  old  iK»res,  scald-head,  and  various  diseases  of  the  skin.  Citrine 
ointment,  when  properly  prepared,  is  of  a  golden  yellow  color. 

COLCHICUM  AUTUMNALE,  OR  MEADOW  SAFFRON. 

There  is  no  better  remedy  in  gout,  rheumatism,  and  some  other 
inflammatory  diseases,  than  the  root  and  seeds  of  this  plant.  When 
given  in  moderate  doses  it  soothes  the  pain,  4ind  lowers  the  pulse 
without  acting  as  an  evacuant;  but  is  an  active  purgative  in  large 
doees.  It  is  a  mistake  to  su|)pose  that  this  remedy  d(M;s  no  good 
unless  it  purges.  The  best  manner  of  administering  it  is  in  doses 
suited  to  the  urgency  of  the  case,  so  as  to  produce  its  sedative  or 
soothing  effects  without  bringing  on  much  purging  or  nausea.  In 
yeiy  severe  cases,  it  is  proper  to  draw  blood  before  using  colchicum ; 
but,  in  general,  this  is  not  necessary ;  it  should  always,  however,  be 
preceded  by  a  purgative  of  calomel  and  jalap  or  colocynth. 

The  dose  of  the  powdered  root,  in  acute  cases,  is  five  or  six  grains 
every  four  hours,  or  oftener,  until  slight  purging  is  produced ;  the 
doses  are  then  to  be  gradually  diminished.  The  dose  of  the  tincture 
of  the  seeds  is  twenty  drops  in  a  little  water,  to  be  repeated  every 
four  hours,  or  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals,  according  to  its  effects. 

COLD  IN  THE  HEAD,  OR  CATARRH. 

Although  a  disorder  of  no  great  consequence  in  its<»lf,  yet,  when 
neglected,  the  inflammation  attending  it  frequently  extends  to  the 
fnacous  membrane  of  the  wind-pipe  and  air  passages  of  tlie  lungs, 
and  brings  on  severe  cough,  (see  Bronchitis ;)  or  it  may  even  ter- 
minate in  pleurisy  or  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs. 

To  infants,  severe  cold  in  the  head  is  very  distressing;  the  nostrils 
being  completely  obstructed,  the  child,  after  sucking  a  few  monthfuls, 
is  obliged  to  quit  the  breast,  and,  returning  t^  it  again  and  again, 
becomes  at  length  quite  exhausted,  and  perhaps  falls  into  convulsions. 
Catarrh  is  a  common  attendant  of  measles,  and  frequently  accom- 
panies scarlet  fever  and  small-|)ox. 

Treatment, — ^A  slight  cold  in  the  head  is  usually  checked  by 
taking  a  basin  of  warm  gruel  or  barley-water,  or  any  other  warm 
drinky  and  bathing  the  feet  in  hot  water  during  at  least  twenty 
minutes  at  bed-time.  This  simple  treatment,  with  the  assistance  of 
a  purgative  the  following  morning,  is  in  general  all  that  is  required. 

22 
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In  more  severe  cases,  the  patient  sliould  remain  in  a  room  as  nearly 
as  possible  at  an  uniform  tomj>crature,  bathe  his  feet  in  water  as  hot 
as  it  can  be  borne,  or  with  some  powdered  mustard  seed  added  to  it, 
and  take  one  of  the  following  draughts  at  bed- time. 

Sweet  ppiriU  of  nitre,  a  drachm, 

Paregoric  elixir,  (English,)  a  drachm. 

Liquor  of  the  acetate  of  ammonia,  (spirit  of  mindereniB,)  two  drachmii, 

Camphor  mixture,  an  ounce.    Mix. 

Dover's  powder,  fifteen  grainn. 

Liquor  of  the  acetate  of  ammonia,  half  an  ounce, 

Cimiamon-watcr,  two  ounces.    Mix. 

The  black  draughty  half  an  ounce  of  the  tincture  of  rhubarb,  or  a 
dose  of  rhubarb  and  magnesia,  may  be  taken  the  following  morning. 
Liquids  tend  to  increase  the  running  from  the  nostrils,  and  should, 
therefore,  be  abstained  from  as  much  as  po.ssible.  The  discharge 
would  cease  entirely  in  the  course  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  hours,  if 
the  patient  had  sufficient  resolution  to  abstain  from  drinking. 

When  infants  are  affected  with  catarrh,  they  ought  to  be  fed  with 
a  spoon,  and  a  grain  of  calomel  in  a  tea-spoonful  of  castor  oil  should 
bo  given  to  open  the  bowels ;  the  popular  reme<ly,  also,  of  rubbing  the 
nose  with  lard  or  oil  is  often  serviceable. 

COLIC. 

Common  colic  commences  suddenly  with  griping  pain,  and  a 
sense  of  twisting  about  the  navel  and  lower  part  of  the  belly ;  and 
sometimes  the  whole  belly  is  affected.  The  pain  is  not  constant,  but 
oomes  on  in  paroxysms.  The  bowels  are  constipated.  There  may  bo 
slight  nausea,  and  oven  vomiting.  A  frequent,  though  not  a  con- 
stant syniptom,  is  a  rumbling  noise  in  the  bowels,  arising  from  wind, 
which  sometimes  accumulates  and  distends  the  belly  until  it  feels 
quite  tense.  The  disorder  is  then  called  Flatulent  Colic.  In  other 
cases,  the  belly  is  drawn  inwards  towards  the  spine,  and  the  abdom- 
inal muscles  are  sometimes  seized  with  strong  spasms,  and  are  drawn 
into  hard  knots  which  feel  like  balls  in  the  belly.  There  is  no  fever; 
bati  on  the  contrary,  the  skin  is  cool,  the  pulse  generally  weaker 
tbaji  nataraly  and  the  face  bedewed  with  perspiration.  When  this 
affection  oontinnes  longer  than  usual,  the  pulse  becomes  very  feeble, 
the  'ekin  is  covered  with  cold  sweat,  and  the  patient  sometimes 
teodmee  so  weak  that  he  occasionally  faints.  Common  colic  is,  how- 
efer,  almoet  invariably  relieved  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 

This  fiyrm  of  colic  may  proceed  from  sudden  or  long  exposure  to 

'6old|  wet  feet|  hardened  or  accumulated  forces  lodged  in  the  bowels, 

*  Mttng  food  diflSonlt  of  digestion,  cold  drink  swallowed  too  quickly, 
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violent  mental  emotions,  metallic  poisons,  rupture,  and  various  other 
causes.  It  is  distinguished  from  inflammation  of  the  bowels  by  the 
absence  of  fever,  and  by  the  pain  being  relieved  on  pressure,  which 
always  increases  it  when  inflammation  is  present.  It  must,  however, 
be  remembered,  that  colic  occasionally  terminates  in  inflammation ; 
there  is  then  pain  when  the  belly  is  pressed  upon,  heat  of  skin,  thirst, 
and  quick  pulse. 

Treatment, — First  ascertain,  by  a  careful  examination  of  the 
groins  and  belly,  that  tlie  symptoms  do  not  arise  from  rupture,  which 
might  in  a  short  time  prove  fatal,  if  the  necessary  means  to  reduce  it 
were  neglected.  , 

If  colic  come  on  shortly  after  eating  crude  vegetable  or  other  food 
difficult  of  digestion,  or  after  a  full  meal,  an  emetic  should  be  taken 
without  loss  of  time,  viz. 

Ipecacuan  powder,  twenty  {grains 

Tartar  emetic,  oiie  grain.    Mix  with  a  little  warm  water. 

The  following  draught,  or  a  dose  of  rhubarb  and  magnesia,  with 
a  little  ginger,  taken  about  an  hour  after  the  emetic  has  ceased  act- 
ing, will  in  general  be  found  sufficient  to  remove  every  unpleasant 
symptom. 

Rhubarb  in  powder,  half  a  drachm, 
Tincture  of  jalap,  a  drachm. 
Aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  a  drachra. 
Cinnamon- water,  two  ounces.    Mix. 

In  flatulent  colic,  which  comes  on  most  frequently  in  those  who 
have  their  digestive  organs  deranged  from  indulging  in  drinking 
spirituous  and  fermented  liquors,  and  in  individuals  who  live  princi- 
pally on  vegetable  diet,  and  which  is  distinguished  from  the  other 
forms  of  this  disease  by  the  rumbling  noise  in  the  belly,  the  shifting 
pains  and  partial  distention  of  the  bowels,  and  by  the  belly  at  last 
becoming  quite  hard  and  tense  from  being  distended  with  air,  the 
best  remedies  are  the  assafcetida  injection  and  aromatic  cordials,  with 
laxatives. 

Tincture  of  cardamom  soedi*,  three  drachma, 
Hcnry*8  calcined  mof^nesia,  a  birge  tea-spoonful, 
Turkey  rhubarb  in  powder,  twenty  grains. 
Peppermint-water,  two  ounce:».     Mix. 

C<Mnpound  tincture  of  rhubarb^  luilf  an  ounce. 
Spirit  of  aniHC,  two  drachma. 
Tincture  of  senna,  half  an  ounce. 
Water,  two  ounces    Mix. 

When  colic  attacks  hysterical  females,  or  if  it  arise  from  any 
mental  excitement,  and  when  the  belly  is  contracted  and  feels  knot- 
ted, there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  disorder  is  purely 
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spasmodic,  and  not  of  an  inflammatory  character.  In  such  cases,  a 
glass  of  warm  brandy  or  gin  and  water,  or  one  of  the  following  anti- 
spasmodic draughts,  will  seldom  fail  of  relieving  the  patient. 

Camphor  mixture,  nn  ounce, 

Compound  spirit  of  sulphuric  lether,  a  drachm. 

Aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  half  a  drachm, 

Spirit  of  nutmeg,  a  draichm, 

Water,  an  ounce  and  a  half.    Mix. 

Aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  half  a  drachm. 
Tincture  of  opium  (laudanum,)  thirty  drops, 
Compound  tincture  of  cardamoms,  half  a  drachm^ 
Cinnamon -water,  an  ounce, 
Water,  an  ounce.     Mix. 

Warm  purgatives  will  be  found  to  answer  better  than  those  oon- 
taining  saline  medicines.     One  of  the  most  suitable  is, 

Compound  decoction  of  aloes,  an  ounce, 
Cinnamon-waicr,  two  ounces,    Mix. 

In  robust,  full-blooded  persons,  there  is  a  risk  of  inflammation.  It 
is  therefore  best  to  have  recourse  at  once  to  blood-letting,  which  with 
the  assistance  of  a  strong  dose  of  castor  oil,  usually  proves  to  be  the 
best  and  most  expeditious  treatment. 

If  the  bowels  have  been  constipated  during  some  days  previous  to 
the  commencement  of  colic,  an  ounce  of  castor  oil  is  to  be  given  in 
cinnamon  water  ;  and  if  the  bowels  are  not  then  opened  in  the  oonrse 
of  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  same  quantity  must  be  repeat- 
ed. If  this  fails,  a  drop  of  croton  oil  should  be  administered  with  a 
little  crumb  of  bread  in  the  form  of  ft  pill,  and  repeated  every  hour 
until  copious  evacuations  are  produced.  When  severe  vomiting  ao- 
companies  colic,  arising  from  hardened  or  accumulated  faeces  in  the 
bowels,  and  no  remedy  will  remain  on  the  stomach,  the  best  method 
of  using  croton  oil  is  to  rub  a  drop  of  it  on  the  tongue  every  half 
hour,  until  the  bowels  are  freely  opened. 

Warm  fomentations  applied  over  the  stomach  and  belly  by  means 
of  flannel  cloths  wrung  out  of  a  warm  decoction  of  poppy  heads,  or 
out  of  warm  water,  and  rubbing  the  belly  with  the  following  lini- 
ment or  ointment,  will  be  found  useful  in  all  the  forms  of  colio. 

lAnimerU. — Camphor  liniment,  two  ounces. 
Laudanum,  two  drachms.    Mix. 

OirUmciU. — Opium  in  powder,  half  a  dradim, 
Camphor,  a  scruple, 
Lard,  half  an  ounce.    Mix. 

Carefully  observe  whether  or  not  inflammatory  symptoms  are  pre- 
sent, before  giving  laudanum  and  stimulating  or  oordQal  medioinee. 
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If  the  disease  be  colio,  which  is  a  spasmodic  affection,  remedies  of 
this  class  would  soon  put  an  end  to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  although 
the  pain  and  griping  might  be  urgent,  and  though  there  might  be 
other  symptoms  resembling  those  of  colic,  yet  if  the  skin  be  hotter 
and  the  pulse  quicker  than  natural,  if  the  pain  be  increased  on  press- 
ing upon  the  belly,  and  if  the  tongue  be  furred  in  the  middle  and  red 
at  the  edges  and  point,  stimulating  medicines  would  certainly  aggra- 
vate all  the  symptoms,  although  they  might  give  relief  for  a  short 
time. 

COLIC    FROM   LEAD,    OR    PAINTERS*    COUC. 

This  form  of  colic  arises  from  the  action  of  lead  on  the  body,  and 
occurs  principally  among  house-painters,  miners,  plumbers,  color- 
grinders,  glaziers,  gilders,  those  who  are  employed  in  melting  lead, 
and  among  manufacturers  of  white  lead  and  other  preparations  of 
that  metal.  It  is  also  caused  by  drinking  wine,  cider,  spirits,  or 
water  containing  litharge  or  the  carbonate  or  acetate  of  lead  in  solu- 
tion. Lead  colic  was  first  traced  to  its  source  about  a  hundred  and 
thirty  years  ago,  in  Germany,  where  it  was  ascertained  that  a  cus- 
tom had  long  existed  of  sweetening  wines  with  litharge  ;  and  indeed 
this  pernicious  method  of  adulterating  wine  is  far  from  being  extinct. 
It  is  well  known,  for  example,  that  the  sweet  wines  of  Italy  are  fre- 
quently adulterated  with  sugar  of  lead. 

This  disease  seldom  commences  suddenly.  During  three  or  four 
days  or  even  longer,  before  the  patient  is  prevented  from  attending 
to  his  work,  he  experiences  a  slight  degree  of  numbness  in  his  hands 
and  feet,  a  dull  uneasy  sensation  in  his  bowels,  loss  of  appetite,  and 
sometimes  slight  purging  during  a  day  or  two.  At  length  sickness 
at  stomach,  head-ache,  acute  pain  in  the  limbs,  costiveness,  and 
griping  pain,  with  retraction  of  the  belly,  come  on.  These  symptoms 
increase  in  violence  as  the  disease  advances ;  the  bowels  remain 
obstinately  constipated;  the  pain  in  the  belly  and  limbs  becomes 
very  severe,  and  extends  to  the  back,  loins,  and  hips ;  and,  as  in 
common  colic,  is  not  constant,  but  recurs  in  frequent  paroxysms, 
which  are  accompanied  in  many  cases  with  painful  retraction  of  the 
testicles.  The  patient  lies  on  his  belly,  or  presses  his  hands  against 
it ;  he  tosses  about  in  bed,  and  is  exceedingly  restless ;  and  his  suf- 
fering is  so  much  increased  in  the  night,  that  he  is  almost  if  not 
entirely  deprived  of  sleep.  Vomiting  of  acrid  mucus  or  bile  is  not 
an  unusual  symptom,  particularly  when  the  fits  of  pain  reach  their 
height ;  but  there  are  no  symptoms  of  fever.  The  pulse  continues 
natural,  unless  in  bad  cases,  when  it  ultimately  becomes  quick  and 
weak.     The  oonntenanoe  throughout  the  disease  appears  sallow,  and 
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expressive  of  acute  suffering.  It  does  not  often  happen  that  tiie  first 
attack  of  painter's  colic  is  either  accompanied  or  followed  by  palsy 
of  the  limbs ;  but  in  subsequent  attacks,  the  hands  and  arms,  and 
sometimes  the  feet  and  legs,  are>  paralyzecT;  and  the  right  arm  is 
more  frequently  affected  in  this  manner  than  the  left.  The  palsy 
affects  the  motion  of  the  limbs  only,  and  not  the  sense  of  feeling ; 
and  in  many  cases,  the  paralyzed  parts  become  greatly  emaciated. 
But  although  this  is  both  a  tedious  and  a  painful  disease,  yet  it 
rarely  proves  fatal.  It  lasts  generally  from  eight  to  ten  days,  but 
sometimes  much  longer,  and  is  very  apt  to  return  from  re-exposure 
to  its  specific  cause.  The  distinctions  already  noticed  between  com- 
mon colic  and  inflammation  of  the  bowels  are  also  applicable  to  oolio 
from  lead. 

Treatment. — The  principal  object  in  the  treatment  of  lead  oolio 
is  to  evacuate  the  bowels ;  but  this  can  seldom  be  effected  until  the 
spasmodic  action  is  overcome.  In  mild  cases,  the  bowels  may  some- 
times be  opened  by  means  of  purgatives  alone ;  and  it  is  therefore 
usual  to  commence  with  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  which  is  to  be  repeated 
in  the  course  of  four  hours  with  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  croton  oil ; 
and  if  after  the  expiration  of  four  hours  more,  the  bowels  still 
remain  unmoved,  these  remedies  are  to  be  again  repeated.  Either 
of  the  following  purgative  clysters  may  be  given  at  the  same  time  at 
intervals  of  three  or  four  hours. 

Decoction  of  linseed  (linseed  tea)  a  pint,  • 

Oil  of  tnrpentine,  half  an  ounce, 

Castor  oil,  two  ounces, 

Epsom  or  common  salt,  half  an  ounc^    Mix.    To  be  osed  as  an  injection. 

Barley-water  or  thin  gruel,  five  ounces. 

Infusion  of  senna  leaves,  four  ounces, 

Epsom  salt,  an  ounce, 

Olive  oil,  four  ounces.    Mix.    To  be  given  as  a  purgative  injection. 

If  this  treatment  produce  the  desired  effect,  a  copious  disoharga 
of  hardened  faeces,  resembling  the  excrements  of  sheep  or  goats,  takes 
plaoe  from  the  bowels,  and  the  patient  is  in  consequence  relieved 
firom  his  suffering.  Mild  diet  afterwards,  and  gentle  laxatives  oooa- 
sionally,  soon  complete  the  cure.  But  in  the  majority  of  oases,  the 
bowels  cannot  be  opened  by  the  unaided  action  of  purgatives,  and  in 
general  after  the  administration  of  two  or  three  doses,  the  stomadi 
begins  to  reject  them ;  the  injections  also  are  expelled  without  pro- 
ducing any  good  effect,  while  the  violent  twisting  pain  of  the  bowels 
is  increased,  and  the  patient,  instead  of  being  relieved,  finds  his 
sufferings  much  augmented.  It  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  giva 
antispasmodics  and  purgatives  ^ternately ;  and  the  best  as  well  as 
the  most  powerful  remedy  of  the  former  class  is  c^iom,  or  its  pre- 
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paration,  morphine  ;  but  these  remedies,  to  produce  any  good  efTeoti 
must  be  given  in  large  doses.  If  the  spasms  be  severe  and  the 
patient  suffer  muoh,  three  or  four  grains  of  opium,  or  one  grain  of 
the  acetate  or  muriate  of  morphine^  may  be  given  with  perfect 
safety ;  and  in  the  course  of  three  hours  the  purgatives  already 
mentioned  should  bo  repeated,  or  the  following 

Oompound  extract  of  colocynth,  ten  grains, 

Calomel,  five  graini.    Mix,  and  form  into  three  piUa.    To  be  taken  as  a  dose. 

The  patient  will  find  much  relief  from  sitting  in  a  warm  hip 
bath,  or  from  warm  fomentations  applied  to  the  belly,  and  also  from 
rubbing  in  the  liniment  or  ointment  containing  opium.  (See  third 
recipe  below.)  The  disease  seldom  resists  this  treatment,  the  pain 
abates,  and  the  bowels  are  freely  opened  ;  but  in  some  severe  cases, 
it  may  become  necessary  to  give  a  second  and  still  larger  dose  of 
opium  or  morphine  after  an  interval  of  fifteen  or  twenty-four  hours ; 
and  during  that  period,  the  administration  of  purgatives  every  four 
hours  ought  to  be  steadily  persevered  in  ;  and  it  is  advisable  to  vary 
them,  since  from  peculiar  habits  of  body  or  other  causes,  one  purga- 
tive may  be  more  suitable  than  another.  Some  patients  have  a  great 
dislike  to  certain  medicines,  and  have  much  difficulty  in  retaining 
them  on  the  stomach  ;  and,  therefore,  when  there  are  several  reme- 
dies of  the  same  class,  there  is  no  necessity  in  such  cases  for  taking 
that  which  would  be  the  most  disgusting. 

Some  practitioners  give  large  doses  of  calomel,  until  the  disease 
is  subdued,  or  the  mouth  becomes  affected;  but  this,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  is  a  very  harsh  mode  of  treatment,  and  quite  uncalled 
for ;  nor  does  it  always  bring  relief. 

Injections  of  the  infusion  of  tobacco,  and  fomenting  the  belly 
with  the  decoction,  is  a  mode  of  treatment  so  powerful  and  so 
uncertain  in  its  action,  that  it  cannot  be  used  with  safety  unless  in 
the  presence  of  a  medical  man. 

After  the  bowels  have  been  freely  opened  and  spasm  has  ceased, 
a  little  castor  oil  or  lenitive  electuary  ought  to  be  taken  daily,  with 
the  intention  of  keeping  up  the  regular  action  of  the  bowels,  and 
thus  preventing  a  relapse. 

"  In  the  palsy  of  the  wrists  and  hands,  which  so  often  follows  this 
disease,  the  best  local  stimulants  are  electricity  and  rubbing  the 
parts  with  compound  camphor  liniment;  and  the  following  mixture 
may  be  taken  internally. 

Aromatic  sulphuric  acid,  (elixir  of  yitriol,)  forty  drop^ 
QuiniDe,  eight  graina, 

PK|ipermiDt-water,  eight  ounces.    Mix.    A  tahle^poonful  to  be  taken  as  a  dose  twice 
a  day.    (SeePo^) 
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Every  iDdividual  habitually  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  lead  ought 
to  pay  great  attention  to  personal  cleanliness.  He  should  wash  his 
hands  and  face  and  change  his  coat  every  time  he  quits  his  work, 
bathe  once  or  twice  a  week,  or  sponge  his  body  every  morning  with 
cold  or  tepid  water,  avoid  eating  in  an  atmosphere  impregnated  with 
the  vapor  of  lead,  change  his  linen  frequently,  and  of  all  things  avoid 
intemperance  in  drinking  spirits,  for  it  is  well  known  that  an  attack 
of  lead  colic  is  generally  preceded  by  excess  in  drinking. 

COLIC  IN  INFAHrrS. 

Infantile  colic  sometimes  comes  on  in  consequence  of  the  reten- 
tion of  the  dark  matter  called  meconium^  which  collects  in  the  bowels 
during  a  month  or  two  previous  to  the  birth  of  the  infant.  It  also 
arises  from  too  early  feeding,  improper  food,  and  from  the  state  of 
the  mother's  or  nurse's  inilk,  which  may  be  deranged  in  consequence 
of  bad  health,  an  improper  manner  of  living,  or  from  certain  moral 
causes. 

An  infant  affected  with  colic  is  very  restless,  screams  frequently, 
and  appears  in  great  distress.  The  lower  extremities  are  drawn  up 
upon  the  belly,  the  bowels  are  constipated,  there  is  generally  puking, 
and  the  belly  is  either  more  or  less  distended. 

Treatment, — ^Although  colic  is  sometimes  caused  by  meconium 
being  retained  and  becoming  acrid  and  irritating  to  the  bowel,  yet 
this  seldom  happens  when  the  mother  is  able  to  suckle  the  infant ; 
but  when  a  nurse  is  employed  for  that  purpose,  it  is  by  no  means  an 
uncommon  occurrence.  This  is  owing  to  the  quality  of  the  milk, 
which,  when  first  secreted,  is  sufficiently  laxative  to  carry  off  the 
meconium.  It  is,  however,  very  improper  to  interfere  with  the 
bowels  unless  we  are  certain  that  it  is  really  necessary  to  do  so ; 
and  yet  there  is  nothing  more  common  than  to  find  nurses  forcing 
castor  oil  down  the  throats  of  infants  within  half  an  hour  or  sn  hoar 
after  they  aie  born ;  indeed,  this  is  frequently  the  first  thing  they 
are  allowed  to  taste.  The  consequence  is  that  griping  and  purging 
are  very  often  brought  on,  then  a  little  paregoric  elixir  is  given  to 
soothe  the  bowels.  This  of  course  produces  oostiveness,  to  relieve 
which  the  nurse  deems  another  dose  of  castor  oil,  or  perhaps  a  little 
calomel,  necessary  ;  and  thus  the  poor  infants  are  tormented  in  con- 
sequence of  the  absurd  meddling  of  nurses,  many  of  whom  think 
that  they  are  not  doing  their  duty  unless  they  are  frequently 
employed  in  dosing  infants  with  medicine  and  feeding  them  with 
thick  gruel,  arrow  root,  and  other  substances  which  at  that  early  age 
their  stomachs  cannot  possibly  digest;  flatulency  necessarily  follows; 
then  oome  the  symptoms  already  mentioned,  indicative  of  oolia 
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The  treatment  to  be  adopted  in  such  cases  is  very  simple.      The 
following  injection  is  to  be  given  as  soon  as  possible. 

Warm  water,  a  wine-glassful. 

Peppermint-water,  two  tea-spooos-liil, 

Ca8tor  oil,  a  tea-spoonful, 

Tincture  of  assafoetida,  from  ten  to  twenty  drope.    Miz. 

This  injection  usually  gives  immediate  relief;  but  if  it  fail  in 
doing  so,  a  small  tea-spoonful  of  Hollands  gin  with  a  little  sugar  and 
warm  water,  or  from  eight  to  twelve  drops  of  the  tincture  of<usaf<B' 
tida^  or  the  same  quantity  of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre  in  a  small  quan- 
tity of  water,  should  be  given.  The  warm  bath,  and  rubbing  the 
belly  with  the  following  liniment,  are  to  be  resorted  to  if  necessary. 

Camphor,  a  drachm,  to  be  diasolred  in 
Olive  oil,  an  ounce  and  a  half, 
Laudanum,  a  drachm.    Mix. 

This  treatment  rarely  fails  in  relieving  the  little  patient,  who  soon 
fiilb  fast  asleep.  The  following  powder  may  be  given  some  hours 
afterwards  in  sugar  and  water,  or  the  bowels  may  be  opened  by 
means  of  a  little  manna  dissolved  in  warm  milk. 

Calcined  magnesia,  six  or  eight  grains, 

Rhubarb^  two  grainy 

Anise  seed,  in  powder,  two  grains.    Mix. 

COLOCYNTH,  or  BITTER  APPLE. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  various  parts  of  Europe  and  Africa.  The 
dried  fruit,  which  is  the  only  part  of  it  used  in  medicine,  is  imported 
from  the  Levant.  Colocynth  is  seldom  used  alone,  on  account  of  its 
violent  pui^tive  action  ;  the  preparation  of  it  in  common  use  is  the 
Compound  Extract  of  Colocynth^  which  is  composed  of  the  spirituous 
extract  of  colocynth,  aloes,  scammony,  cardamom  seeds,  and  castile 
aoap.  This  compound  acts  chiefly  on  the  large  intestines,  and  is  one 
of  the  best  purgatives  we  possess.  It  is  very  generally  employed  to 
keep  the  bowels  regular,  and  enters  into  the  composition  of  nearly  all 
the  purgative  pills  used  for  that  purpose.  The  dose  is  one,  two  or 
three  pills,  containing  each  five  grains.  The  compound  extract  of 
oolocynth  is  very  often  used,  particularly  in  warm  climates,  in  com- 
bination with  calomel  in  the  following  form. 

Compound  extract  of  colocynth,  forty-eight  grains. 

Oilomel,  twelve  grains.  To  be  well  mixed  and  divided  into  twelre  pilla,  of  which  one 
ortwo  are  to  be  taken  as  a  dose  at  bed-time. 

The  following  injection  is  often  very  serviceable  in  oases  of  ob- 
stuiate  constipation  of  the  bowels  and  in  colio. 
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Tiike  of  compound  extract  of  colocrnth,  two  acniples, 

Soft  soap,  an  ounce, 

Water,  a  pint    Mix,  and  rub  them  together. 

The  oonipound  extract  of  colocynth  is  a  mild  and  eflfeotual  opening 
medicine,  and  is  deservedly  much  esteemed. 

CONSTIPATION. 

There  are  few  affections  to  which  the  body  is  liable  of  more  fre- 
quent occurrence  than  constipation  of  the  bowels. 

A  sedentary  life,  neglect  of  exercise,  sleeping  too  much,  lying  too 
long  in  bed,  long-continued  trouble  of  mind,  neglecting  to  obey  the 
calls  of  nature,  abuse  of  purgative  medicine,  excessive  perspiration, 
and  increased  secretion  of  urine,  all  tend  to  constipate  the  bowels. 
But  the  most  common  of  all  the  predisposing  causes  is  improper  food, 
which,  reaching  the  bowels  in  an  imperfectly  digested  state,  (of 
which  rapid  eating  is  one  cause,)  is  incapable  of  exciting  them  to  a 
healthy  and  regular  action.  The  same  effect  is  also  produced  by  ex- 
cess in  eating. 

The  usual  symptoms  arising  from  a  constipated  state  of  the 
bowels  are,  head-ache,  which  is  confined  in  most  cases  to  the  fore- 
head, loss  of  appetite,  flushing,  or  a  feeling  of  heat  in  the  face  from 
any  slight  cause,  a  sensation  of  weight  in  the  belly  and  loins,  foul 
tongue,  and,  in  some  people,  languor  and  listlessness ;  in  others,  irri- 
tability of  temper. 

Habitual  costiveness  not  only  induces  great  and  serious  incon- 
veniences, but,  when  long  neglected,  may  give  rise  to  various 
formidable  diseases,  which  frequently  prove  fatal.  The  most  common 
consequences  of  constipation  are,  giddiness,  ringing  in  the  ears,  head- 
ache, tension  of  the  bowels,  the  disorder  called  whites^  fistula, 
stricture  of  the  lower  bowel,  eruptions  on  the  skin,  and  various 
nervous  diseases,  such  as  hysterics,  St.  Yitus's  dance,  and  hypochon- 
dria. In  children,  it  not  unfrequently  precedes  water  in  the  head. 
Straining  at  stool  has  been  known  to  bring  on  apoplexy,  and,  in 
children  and  delicate  females,  spitting  of  blood. 

Treatment, — There  is  nothing  of  more  importcmce,  as  a  remedial 
means  in  habitual  costiveness,  than  regular  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
more  especially  when  taken  before  breakfast,  and  conjoined  with 
early  rising ;  it  assists  greatly  in  promoting  the  internal  secretions, 
as  well  as  the  secretion  from  the  skin ;  and,  by  giving  regular  and 
sufficient  exercise  to  the  muscles,  is  often  sufficient  of  itself  to  restore 
the  natural  action  of  the  bowels.  It  is  also  of  great  consequence  to 
acquire  a  regular  habit  of  evacuating  the  bowels  daily  at  a  certain 
hour,  which,  in  general,  is  found  to  be  most  suitable  and  oonduoive 
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to  health  shortly  after  .breakfast;  and,  even  when  the  bowels  do  not 
intimate  the  necessity  of  complying  with  this  habit,  they  should, 
nevertheless,  be  solicited  daily  to  discharge  their  contents.  Bat,  of 
all  remedial  means,  a  proper  regulation  of  diet  is  one  of  the  most 
essential,  since,  unless  the  quantity,  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  food, 
is  suited  to  the  state  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  the  habits  and  mode 
of  life,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  bowels  will  perform  their 
functions  in  the  same  orderly  manner  that  they  naturally  do  in  those 
whose  habits  are  regular,  and  who  adapt  their  diet  to  the  wants  of 
the  system.  The  diet  which  generally  agrees  best  with  people  is 
plain  animal  food,  either  roasted  or  boiled,  taken  in  moderation,  with 
a  due  proportion  of  vegetable  substances,  such  as  potatoes,  rice, 
spinach,  broccoli,  carrots,  and  turnips.  Porridge  and  cakes  made 
from  oat-meal,  brown  bread,  bread  made  with  wheat  and  rye  Sour  in 
equal  parts,  or  only  a  third  of  the  latter,  stewed  prunes,  various 
kinds  of  ripe  fruit,  and  drinking  malt  Uquor,  have,  with  many  people, 
the  effect  of  keeping  the  bowels  moderately  open ;  but  an  opposite 
effect  is  produced  by  various  substances  difficult  of  digestion,  as 
badly  baked  bread,  and  very  white  bread,  (which  frequently  contains 
a  proportion  of  alum,)  pastry,  heavy  puddings,  rich  cakes,  cheese,  and 
all  kinds  of  nuts. 

When  constipation  comes  on  in  people  otherwise  healthy,  the 
fcecal  matter  is  generally  lodged,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  in 
the  lower  bowels,  and  this  is  either  owing  to  a  want  of  muscular 
action  in  the  bowels,  or  to  deficiency  of  the  mucous  and  other  secretions 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  lubricating  the  foeces  so  as  to  facilitate 
their  expulsion;  or  it  may  arise  from  both  causes  combined.  In 
such  cases,  an  injection  of  a  pint  of  tepid  water,  either  in  conjunction 
with  a  table-spoonful  of  olive  oil,  or  a  dessert-spoonful  of  common  oil, 
or  of  Epsom  salt,  will  be  found  to  relieve  the  bowels,  and  prevent  the 
necessity  of  irritating  the  stomach  and  small  intestines  with  strong 
purgatives ;  but  if  a  prejudice  exist  against  this  method  of  opening 
the  bowels,  or  in  the  event  of  its  not  answering  the  purpose,  a  little 
castor  oil,  Gregory's  stomachic  powder,  (see  page  278,)  or  one,  two, 
or  more  of  the  following  pills  may  be  given  at  bed-time. 

Take  socotrine  aloes  and  Bcammooy  in  fine  powder,  of  each  thirty-fire  gmina, 

Ipecacuan  powder,  twelve  grains, 

Sulphate  of  iron,  four  grains, 

Castile  soap,  twenty -four  grains.    Mix,  and  divide  into  twentj-fotur  piUn 

Take  of  compound  extract  of  oolocynth,  forty  grains. 

Extract  of  henbane,  twelve  grains.    Mix,  and  form  into  twelvB  pIDa 

Take  of  compound  extract  of  oolocynth,  a  scruple, 

Powder  of  jalap,  a  scruple, 

Castile  soap,  twelve  grains, 

CrotoD  oil,  three  drops.    Mi^  and  divide  into  twelve  pOliL 
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When  constipation  depends  on  torpor,  or  functional  derangemenit 
of  the  liver,  which  is  known  by  the  dingy  yellow  or  muddy  appear- 
ance of  the  eyes,  sallow  countenance,  furred  tongue,  difficult  digestion, 
languor,  and  depression  of  the  system,  and  by  the  pale  or  clay  color 
of  the  evacuations,  preparations  of  mercury  are  the  most  efficacious 
remedies. 

Blue  pill,  from  five  to  ten  grains, 

Compound  extract  of  oolocynth,  the  same  quantity.    Mix,  and  form  into  pills,  to  be 
taken  as  a  dose  at  bod-time,  and  the  black  draught,  (see  page  269,)  the  following  morning. 

These  remedies,  in  many  cases,  require  to  be  followed  up  by  small 
doses  of  blue  pill. 

Blue  pill,  twelve  grains^ 

Extract  of  henbane,  twelve  grains. 

Extract  of  gentian,  twenty-four  grains.    Mix,  and  tann  into  twelre  pilla. 

One  of  these  pills  is  to  be  taken  in  the  morning,  another  at  mid-day, 
and  a  third  at  bed-time,  each  to  be  washed  down  by  two  or  three 
table-spoonsful  of  the  infusion  of  calumba  root.  (See  page  303.) 
This  treatment  continued  during  a  week,  or  longer,  according  to  oir* 
oumstAnces,  along  with  mild  diet,  and  a  moderate  use  of  dry  Sherry 
or  Madeira  wine,  has  generally  an  excellent  effect. 

If  the  bowels  have  been  allowed  to  remain  in  a  constipated  state 
until  a  bearing  down  sensation  at  the  lower  bowel  comes  on,  with 
frequent  desire  to  go  to  stool,  and  perhaps  occasional  discharges  of 
small  hard  foecal  masses,  the  following  dVaught  or  electuary  taken 
every  four  or  five  hours  will  answer  better  than  strong  purgativeSy 
which  might  irritate  the  bowels  and  bring  on  inflammation. 

Draught — Castor  oil,  two  or  three  tea-spoonsful  beat  up  with  the  jelk  of  an  egg. 
Tincture  of  henbane,  fifteen  drops, 
Peppermint  water,  two  ounces.    Mix. 

Eleetttary. — Electuary  of  senna,  two  ounces, 
Jalap,  a  drachm, 

Extract  of  henbane,  fifteen  grains, 
Ipecacuan  in  powder,  six  grains, 

Syrup  of  ginger,  an  ounce.    Mix.    A  tea-spoonful  of  this  electuary  to  be 
given  as  a  dose  every  four  or  five  hours. 

We  remind  the  reader  that  in  general  the  healthy  action  of  the 
bowels  may  be  effectually  restored  with  little  assistance  from  medi- 
cine, by  following  the  directions  previously  given  respecting  exercise 
in  the  open  air,  diet,  and  the  evacuations  from  the  bowels. 

CONVULSIONS. 

Convulsion  consists  in  an  alternate  and  involuntary  contraction 

and  relaxation  of  the  voluntary  muscles  ;  in  a  state  of  health  we  can 

m  the  motions  of  certain  muscles  by  our  will ;  in  a  state  of 
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disease  (convulsive)  the  will  no  longer  governs  the  motions  of  these 
muscles,  but  they  cohtract  and  become  relaxed  with  more  or  less 
violence  and  rapidity,  and  in  spite  of  the  will.  Hence,  although 
convulsions  are  apparently  a  disorder  of  the  muscular  system,  they 
are  really  a  disorder  of  the  nerves,  which,  on  account  of  certain 
reasons  to  be  presently  noticed,  no  longer  convey  the  commands  of 
the  will  to  the  muscles. 

Children  are  often  seized  with  convulsions  during  apparent  health, 
and  without  any  warning  symptoms ;  but  in  a  majority  of  cases  a 
certain  change  may  be  noticed  in  the  countenance  and  habits  of  the 
little  patient,  which  should  put  us  on  our  guard,  and  make  us 
suspect  that  some  disorder  of  the  nervous  system  is  threatened.  The 
Ceice  is  alternately  flushed  and  pale ;  the  countenance  brightens  up 
for  a  time  and  then  becomes  dull  or  stupid ;  there  is  a  dark  circle 
round  the  eyelids,  and  the  eyes  are  fixed  or  staruig ;  the  sleep  is 
disturbed ;  the  breathing  irregular ;  the  limbs  become  occasionally 
stiff,  the  fingers  clenched,  and  the  infant's  head  is  sometimes  thrown 
back  from  the  breast,  as  if  he  were  suddenly  unable  to  swallow  the 
milk.    These  warning  symptoms  indicate  the  approach  of  convulsions. 

CONVULSIONS    FROM    DISEASE    OF    THE    BRAIN    OR    SPINAL    MARROW. 

Convulsions  often  depend  upon  the  presence  of  too  much  blood  in 
the  brain  {conffestian) ;  upon  inflammation  within  the  head  or  spinal 
canal ;  and  finally,  on  the  existence  of  scrofulous  tumors  in  the  brain 
or  the  membranes  which  surround  it. 

Convulsions  are  more  frequently  excited  by  irritation  or  conges- 
tion of  the  brain  in  infants  than  in  children  over  eighteen  months  of 
age.  We  may  suspect  them  to  arise  from  irritation  when  the 
infant  is  extremely  fretful,  and  appears  to  be  unable  to  bear  light, 
sound,  or  any  impression  made  upon  his  senses  ;  when  he  frequently 
carries  his  hand  to  the  head,  or  (if  able  to  speak)  when  he  complains 
of  head-ache,  and  when  the  sleep  is  disturbed  by  starting,  sudden 
fits  of  cr)ing,  &c.  If  the  brain  bo  much  oppressed  by  blood,  then 
the  child  is  dull  and  very  drowsy,  instead  of  being  excited  ;  the  pulse 
is  slow,  and  the  respiration  is  often  broken  by  sighing ;  the  face  is 
commonly  pale,  but  occasionally  flushes  up  ;  the  tongue  is  clean,  and 
the  bowels  are  constipated.  When  the  fits  have  continued  for  some 
time,  the  child  after  each  paroxysm  falls  into  a  state  of  stupor  or 
complete  insensibility.  The  treatment,  in  these  cases,  must  be 
active,  lest  the  irritation  should  pass  into  inflammation  of  the  brain. 
Bleeding,  purging,  and  the  warm  bath,  are  the  chief  means  on  which 
we  have  to  rely.  The  child's  hair  should  first  be  cut  off,  and  a  cold 
lotion  be  applied  to  the  head,  while  a  warm  bath  is  being  prepared. 
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If  the  child  be  strong,  the  face  fiill,  and  the  complexion  healthy,  as 
they  often  are  in  cases  of  this  kind,  a  few  ounces  of  blood  may  be 
drawn  from  the  arm,  or  (in  infants)  one  or  two  leeches  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  temples.  As  soon  as  a  warm  bath  (at  96  degrees)  can  be 
procnred,  the  child  is  to  be  placed  in  it,  sitting  up,  for  aboat  twelve 
or  fifteen  minutes,  and  while  in  the  bath  a  stream  of  cold  water  may 
be  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  head  from  a  jug,  at  about  the  height  of 
two  feet ;  by  this  latter  means  the  head  will  be  kept  cool,  and  the 
blood  prevented  from  flowing  too  quickly  to  the  brain  under  the  action 
of  the  bath.  After  the  use  of  bleeding  and  the  warm  bath,  free 
purging  must  be  had  recourse  to ;  this  may  be  effected  by  one  or 
two  grains  of  calomel  with  four  to  six  grains  of  rhubarb,  for  a  child 
not  more  than  two  years  of  age  ;  and  by  calomel  with  scammony,  or 
any  other  powerful  cathartic,  for  older  children.  Should  the  ocm- 
vnlsive  fits  recur,  the  warm  bath  and  purgatives  are  to  be  repeated  ; 
a  blister  may  be  placed  behind  each  ear,  and  if  the  child  continue 
strong,  one  leech  or  two  may  be  again  applied  to  the  temples ;  but, 
whenever  a  doubt  exists,  it  will  be  always  better  to  avoid  taking 
blood  from  very  young  children. 

CONVULSIONS    FROM   THE    STATE    OF    THE    BOWELS. 

The  whole  of  the  inside  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  is  furnished 
with  innumerable  nervous  filaments,  which  render  this  portion  of  the 
body  very  sensible  of  any  irritating  or  injurious  substance.  When 
any  of  these  nervous  filaments  are  irritated  or  injured  the  impression 
is  conveyed  to  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow,  and  convulsive  movements 
of  the  muscles  may  be  the  result,  just  in  the  same  way  as  hysterical 
laughing,  and  even  convulsions,  may  be  occasioned  by  tickling  the 
nervous  filaments  which  are  distributed  to  the  soles  of  the  feet.  Con- 
vulsions of  this  class  are  excited  by  various  causes,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  principal ;  retention  of  the  meconium  ;  the  presence  of 
irritating  matters  in  the  stomach  or  bowels  ;  unwholesome  milk,  or 
the  milk  of  a  nurse  who  is  given  to  drinking  spirits,  or  subject  to 
violent  passions  ;  errors  of  diet ;  long-continued  bowel  complaints  ; 
worms ;  the  injudicious  administration  of  laudanum,  Godfrey's  cordial, 
Dalby's  carminative,  or  the  use  of  stimulating  fluids,  gin,  wine,  &c. 
In  many  of  these  cases  we  can  cure  the  disease  by  avoiding  the  cause 
of  it ;  in  many  others  we  must  remove  the  cause  by  medicines. 
Thus,  when  the  bowels  are  irritated  by  the  presence  of  meconium, 
they  should  be  evacuated  by  mild  doses  of  castor  oil,  or  by  a  clyster 
of  olive  oil  or  soap-water.  If  we  have  reason  to  suspect  that  the 
nurse's  milk  is  bad,  another  should  be  procured,  or  even  spoon-feed- 
ing is  better  than  the  milk  of  a  drunken,  debauched  nurse.    When 
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the  belly  is  swollen,  the  bowels  confined,  and  symptoms  of  disordered 
stomach  or  intestines  appear,  then  an  emetic  of  oxymel  of  squills  or 
hippo  wine  should  be  administered,  and  the  bowels  afterwards  cleared 
oat  with  any  purgative  medicine  that  may  be  at  hand.  Frictions 
with  flannel  steeped  in  camphorated  oil  may  be  made  over  the  belly. 
When  the  bowels  have  been  well  cleared  out,  doses  of  castor  oil  with 
a  drachm  or  two  of  fennel- water,  or  a  quarter  of  a  drachm  of  the 
syrup  of  poppies,  may  be  occasionally  given,  in  order  to  soothe  the 
general  system  of  the  child  and  dispel  the  tendency  to  convulsions. 
For  the  treatment  of  convulsive  fits  from  worms  we  refer  to  the  article 
"  Warms.'' 

CONVULSIONS   DURIN6    ERUPTrVE     DISORDERS,    DISEASES    OF    THE    SKIN,    OR 

OTHER    COMPLAINTS. 

Many  eruptive  diseases,  such  as  measles,  scarlatina,  and  small* 
pox,  are  ushered  in  by  convulsive  fits ;  generally  speaking,  these  are 
not  of  a  dangerous  kind,  and  cease  with  the  appearance  of  the  erup- 
tion on  the  skin ;  but  when  they  are  attended  by  signs  of  too  much 
blood  in  the  head  or  come  on  during  the  course  of  hooping-cough  or 
croup,  then  leeches  to  the  temples,  the  warm  bath,  with  cold  efiusion 
on  the  head,  free  purging  and  blisters  or  mustard  poultices  to  the 
feet,  will  be  found  to  be  most  serviceable.  Convulsions  which  follow 
the  disappearance  of  an  old  disease  of  the  skin  usually  depend  upon 
the  same  cause,  and  are  to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

The  preventive  treatment  of  convulsions  will  naturally  be  sug- 
gested by  a  consideration  of  the  causes  which  most  commonly  pro- 
duce them.  All  errors  of  diet  should  be  avoided  ;  the  head  kept  cool, 
the  feet  warm,  and  the  bowels  open.  Whenever  any  signs  of  con- 
gestion of  the  blood  in  the  head  appear,  they  should  be  combated 
by  active  purging,  cold  lotions,  and  leeches. 

CONVULSIONS  OF  CHILDREN. — See  page  237. 

COPAIVA. 

The  balsam  of  copaiva  is  obtained  by  making  incisions  in  the 
trunk  of  a  lofty  tree  ( Copaifera  officinalis)  which  grows  in  South 
America,  and  the  West  Indies.  This  balsam  is  not  easily  obtained 
in  a  pure  state,  being  frequently  adulterated  with  castor  oil,  and 
sometimes  with  rape  oil ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  manufactured 
both  in  London  and  Paris  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  Copaiva 
was  formerly  employed  as  a  remedy  in  disorders  of  the  mucous 
membranes  of  the  bowels  and  lungs;  but  gonorrhcsa^  and  its 
sequence  gleet^  are  now  the  only  diseases  in  which  it  is  used.     The 
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dose  is  from  twenty  io  thirty  drops  or  more,  either  taken  on  a  little 
dngar  or  beat  up  with  the  yelk  of  an  egg,  or  a  little  mucilage  of  gum 
arabic.  '  The  Frenoh  use  it  enclosed  in  thin  gelatinous  capsules,  by 
which  means  the  disagreeable  taste,  and  also  the  odor,  to  a  certain 
extent,  are  concealed.     (See  Gonorrhasa.) 

COPPER. 

The  only  preparation  of  this  metal  in  general  use  is  the  sulphate 
of  copper  or  blue  vitriol^  which  is  principally  used  exteniklly  to 
destroy  "  proud  flesh,"  and  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  inner  sur- 
faces of  the  eyelids  in  chronic  ophthalmia.  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson 
recommends  a  grain  of  blue  vitriol  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  distilled 
water,  as  an  injection  in  gonorrhcea.  It  should  be  employed,  he 
says,  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  symptoms,  and  continued  twice 
a  day  for  a  short  time,  after  they  have  disappeared.  It  may  be 
given  in  a  dose  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  grains  in  three  ounces  of  water, 
as  an  emetic  in  cases  of  poisoning,  when  tartar  emetic  and  sulphate 
of  zinc  (white  vitriol)  have  not  had  the  effect  of  producing  vomiting. 
In  the  "West  Indies  we  have  used  this  remedy  with  the  greatest 
advantage  in  chronic  dysentery,  in  the  following  form. 

Blue  Titriol,  or  sulphate  of  copper,  a  quarter  of  a  grain, 

Acetate  of  morphine,  the  same  quantity, 

Extract  of  gentian,  four  grains.  To  be  made  into  a  pill,  and  taken  in  the  mormng.  Hie 
dose  to  be  repeated  at  bed- time.  The  dose  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  should  be  graduailj 
increased  to  the  extent  of  a  grain  to  a  grain  and  a  half,  and  the  morphine  to  the  extent  of 
half  a  grain. 

CORNS. 

This  term  is  given  to  the  circumscribed,  horny-looking  excres- 
cences of  the  toes  and  feet,  which  are  caused  by  wearing  improperly 
made  boots  or  shoes.  Corns  are  for  the  most  part  situated  on  the 
outside  of  the  little  tx>es,  on  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  between  the 
toes  ;  and  in  some  individuals  all  the  prominent  parts  of  the  toes  to 
which  undue  pressure  has  been  long  applied,  are  invaded  by  them. 

Treatment, — The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  remove  the  cause  of 
corns  by  wearing  boots  and  shoes  neither  too  large  nor  too  small,  and 
constructed  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  shape  of  the  foot,  so  as  to 
obviate  unequal  pressure.  If  shoes  be  worn,  they  should  come  suffi- 
ciently high  on  the  instep  to  prevent  undue  pressure  on  the  toes, 
and  the  material  of  which  they  are  made  ought  to  be  soft  and 
pliable  ;  without  these  precautions  other  means  will  be  of  no  avail, 
at  least  as  far  as  regards  effecting  a  radical  cure,  whereas  by  atten- 
tion to  them  alone,  corns  frequently  disappear  entirely,  or  at  all 
events  their  progress  is  arrested. 
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There  are  several  ways  by  which  corns  may  be  eradicated,  pro- 
yided,  as  we  have  just  mentioned,  that  properly  oonstmcted  boots 
and  shoes  are  worn.  The  following  are  the  best  methods  with  which 
we  are  acquainted. 

The  first  method  consists  in  removing  the  pressure  from  the  corn, 
by  applying  over  the  toe  on  which  it  is  situated  a  piece  of  doe-skin 
spread  with  adhesive  plaster,  with  a  hole  cut  in  the  centre  large 
enough  for  the  com  to  rest  in;  the  pressure  of  the  shoe  is  thus 
removed  from  it  and  thrown  on  the  surrounding  parts.  If  this  be 
kept  constantly  applied  and  the  prominent  part  of  the  com  cut  occa- 
sionally with  a  sharp  knife  or  razor,  it  will  gradually  disappear. 

The  second  method  is  that  of  removing  the  com  entirely  without 
breaking  it ;  this  however  can  only  be  practised  by  an  expert  person 
accustomed  to  the  operation,  who,  with  an  instrument  for  the  pur- 
pose, scrapes  round  the  circumference  of  the  corn,  carefully  and 
gradually  detaching  it,  until  at  length  he  reaches  the  extreme  point 
of  the  root,  and  in  this  manner  it  is  completely  extracted,  without 
giving  the  least  pain.  The  cavity  is  then  filled  with  a  little  simple 
ointment,  and  the  part  covered  with  adhesive  plaster. 

The  third  method^  which  is  very  frequently  practised,  consists  in 
destroying  the  corn  by  means  of  lunar  caustic.  The  hard  part  of 
the  com  is  first  to  be  cut  away  as  much  as  possible  without  causing 
pain  or  making  it  bleed  ;  the  foot  is  then  to  be  kept  in  warm  water 
during  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes,  and  after  drying  it 
properly  the  lunar  caustic  is  to  be  applied  over  the  surface  of  the 
com  without  using  it  too  freely.  The  part  is  then  to  be  covered 
with  adhesive  plaster,  and  at  the  expiration  of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight 
the  dead  scarf-skin  generally  comes  away  with  the  corn  attached  to 
it ;  if  not,  the  caustic  is  to  be  re-applied.  A  few  hours'  rest  are 
necessary  after  the  caustic  has  been  employed,  hence  the  most  con- 
venient time  to  apply  it  is  immediately  before  going  to  bed. 

Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  is  of  opinion  that  concentrated  nitric  add 

or  strong  cujua-fortis  is  the  best  thing  for  destroying  the  soft  corns 

^riiich  are  usually  seated  between  the  toes.     It  is  to  be  applied  by 

means  of  a  probe  with  a  bit  of  lint  attached  to  the  end,  and  employed 

80  as  t/>  penetrate  into  the  substance  of  the  corn  without  injuring  the 

parts  beneath. 

The  corns  which  form  on  the  soles  of  the  feet  are  exceedingly 

troublesome  and  not  easily  got  rid  of.     Relief,  to  a  certain  extent, 

may  be  given  by  taking  off  the  pressure  from  the  corn,  and  throwing 

it  on  the  surrounding  parts,  by  means  of  the  diachylon  plaster, 

employed  in  the  manner  recommended  for  bunyons,  or  by  wearing  a 

felt  sole  in  the  shoe,  with  a  hole  in  it  corresponding  to  the  corn. 

23 
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Mr.  Samuel  Cooper  reoommenda  the  following  as  a  '*  sacoessfiil 
composition"  for  corns. 

Take  of  pniified  gum  ammoniac,  an  ounce, 
Tellow  wax,  the  same  quantity. 

Acetate  of  copper,  (verdigris,)  three  drachma.    Melt  the  two  first  ingredienta  together 
ftod  after  removing  them  from  the  fire,  add  the  verdigris. 

The  various  plasters,  ointments,  &c.,  which  are  daily  advertised 
as  infallible  cures,  are  either  insignificant,  inasmuch  as  they  tend 
only  to  soften  without  eradicating  corns,  or  they  are  possessed  of 
acrid  and  stimulating  properties,  which  sometimes  produce  severe 
and  dangerous  inflammation. 

COW-ITCH,  OR  COWHAGE. 

This  is  a  creeping  plant,  which  grows  in  great  abundance  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies.  It  bears  pods  covered  with  brownish-colored 
hairs,  which,  when  allowed  to  touch  the  skin,  occasion  the  most 
violent  itching.  An  electuary  made,  at  the  time  it  is  to  be  used,  by 
mixing  these  hairs  with  molasses,  jelly,  or  honey,  is  an  excellent 
remedy  for  expelling  worms.  The  dose  for  a  child  is  one  or  two  tea- 
spoonsful,  (according  to  the  age,)  which  should  be  taken  before 
breakfast  and  followed  by  an  active  purge  of  castor  oil  after  the 
second  or  third  dose.  This  remedy  no  doubt  acts  mechanically  on 
the  worms,  and  yet  when  given  in  large  doses,  does  not  produce 
griping  or  purging.  "We  have  used  cow-itch  in  the  West  Indies  in 
some  hundreds  of  cases,  and  have  never  known  any  bad  effect  result 
from  it,  nor  have  we  ever  found  it  to  fail  in  expelling  the  long  round 
worms.  It  produces  no  eflect  on  the  tape  worm  and  very  little  on 
the  small  worm  of  the  lower  bowel. — (See  article  "  Worms.^^) 

CREAM  OF  TARTAR. 

Cream  of  tartar  acts  as  an  excellent  diuretic  in  dropsy  of  the 
belly,  not  depending  on  diseased  liver  or  other  visceral  obstructions, 
when  taken  to  the  extent  of  an  ounce,  dissolved  in  a  pint  and  a  half 
or  two  pints  of  water,  in  the  course  of  the  day.  An  excellent  pur- 
gative in  common  use  is  cream  of  tartar  and  jalap,  in  the  following 
proportions. 

Cream  of  tartar,  thirty  grains, 
Jalap,  fifteen  graina.    Mix. 

The  solution  of  cream  of  tartar,  known  by  the  name  of  imperial 
drinkj  is  a  useful  beverage  in  feverish  affections. — (See  page  260.) 

The  best  laxative  for  those  who  are  trbubled  with  piles  is  com* 
Domd  of  cream  of  tartar  and  sulphur,  of  each  a  drachm. 
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CROTON  OIL. 

The  plant  from  which  it  is  produced  grows  in  Ceylon,  the  Malabar 
ooast,  China,  and  the  neighboring  countries.  This  oil  is  a  powerful 
purgative  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  drops,  either  made  into  a  pill, 
with  crumb  of  bread,  or  taken  in  a  little  castor  oil ;  and  two  or  three 
drops  rubbed  on  the  tongue  act  with  equal  certainty  ;  hence  its  value 
in  apoplexy  attended  with  difficulty  in  swallowing,  mania,  tetanus, 
aooompanied  with  locked  jaw,  and  in  other  diseases,  where  remedies 
in  more  bulky  doses  could  not  be  easily  administered.  When  apo- 
plexy is  threatened,  the  prompt  and  powerfully  revulsive  action  of 
this  remedy  may  bo  the  means  of  warding  off  the  impending  danger ; 
and  it  has  been  often  known  to  give  relief  in  cases  of  obstinate 
oostiveness  and  colic  when  other  means  had  failed.  It  has  been 
used  with  advantage  to  assist  the  action  of  other  remedies  in  expelling 
tape-worm. 

Croton  oil  rubbed  in  upon  the  skin  produces  an  eruption  of  small 
pustules,  and  when  used  in  this  manner  has  been  found  in  some 
oases  preferable  to  the  tartar  emetic  ointment  as  a  counter-irritant. 

Croton  oil,  two  drachms, 
Almood  oil,  an  ounce. 


The  application  of  croton  oil  to  the  neck  in  croup  has  been  found 
very  beneficial ;  and  in  chronic  inflammatiofi  of  the  windpipe,  at- 
tended with  loss  of  voice,  cough,  and  a  feeling  of  tightness  at  the 
throat,  the  following  mixture  rubbed  in  during  half  an  hour  or 
longer,  twice  a  day,  (the  throat  being  afterwards  covered  with  flannel,) 
has  been  employed  with  success. 

Croton  oil,  a  drachm, 

Olive,  or  almond  oil,  two  drachma.    Biix. 

Croton  oil  is  said  to  be^  very  irregular  in  its  action ;  in  some 
oases  purging  violently,  and  in  others  producing  little  or  no  effect ; 
but  this  arises  from  its  being  so  frequently  adulterated  with  castor 
oil  and  other  substances ;  indeed,  it  is  seldom  to  be  found  pure  m 
the  shops. 

CROUP. 

The  disease  termed  croup,  although  it  occurs  occasionally  in  the 
foil-grown  person,  may  bo  considered  to  belong  to  children.  It 
oonsists  in  a  pecuUar  inflammation  of  the  windpipe,  which  gives  rise 
to  the  production  of  a  whitish  membrane,  somewhat  similar  to  the 
lining  of  an  egg-shell.  Upon  this  inflammation,  upon  the  presence 
of  the  white  membrane  in  the  air  passages,  and  upon  the  spasmodie 
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action  which  both  are  apt  to  produce,  the  symptoms  of  oronp  and  its 
dangerous  consequences  mainly  depend. 

Croup  occurs  commonly  in  young  children  between  the  ages  of 
two  and  six  years.     It  is  rarely  met  with  in  infants  at  the  breast. 

Symptoms. — Croup  may  attack  a  child  suddenly,  but  it  usually 
commences  with  all  the  appearance  of  common  cough,  and  is  not 
easily  detected,  even  by  the  medical  man,  in  its  earliest  stage.  The 
6hi\d  coughs,  and  has  more  or  less  fever,  with  hot  and  cold  fits, 
flushed  face,  watery  red  eyes,  and  restlessness  at  night.  The  cough 
at  this  time,  Ls  occasionally  hard  and  hollow,  and  the  child  shovrs 
signs  of  uneasiness  about  the  throat  by  frequently  carrying  the  hand 
to  this  part,  and  complaining  of  pain.  The  voice  may  also  be  hoarse ; 
and  when  these  symptoms  exist  no  time  should  be  lost  in  the  appli- 
cation of  appropriate  remedies,  for  although  tliey  may  be  nothing 
more  than  common  cough  with  irritation  of  the  throat,  yet  they  may 
be  the  first  signs  of  an  attack  of  croup,  and  it  is  infinitely  better  to 
have  expended  a  little  care,  anxiety  and  medicine  for  nothing,  than 
to  allow  a  disease  of  the  most  fatal  kind  to  gain  ground  and  establish 
itself,  from  the  -want  of  proper  attention.  The  symptoms  just  enu- 
jnerated  may  continue  for  a  few  days  or  weeks  without  much  change  ; 
but  sooner  or  later  the  character  of  the  cough  suddenly  alters,  and 
assumes  what  is  called  the  croupy  sound.  This  change  usually  takes 
place  in  the  night,  and  is  so  peculiar  that  when  a  person  has  onoo 
heard  the  croupy  cough  he  can  never  mistake  it  again.  It  is  a  sharp 
dry,'  ringing  cough,  which  is  followed  by  a  hissing  inspiration,  and  is 
compared  to  the  crowing  of  a  cock  or  the  barking  of  a  young  puppy. 
The  fits  of  coughing  are  most  frequent  during  the  night,  amd  soon 
produce  a  most  unfavorable  efiect  on  the  state  of  the  little  patient ;  the 
face  is  flushed,  and  often  bathed  in  perspiration ;  the  eyes  watery  ; 
the  skin  burning  hot ;  the  pulse  frequent  and  hard  ;  the  voice  is 
hoarse  ;  and  the  upper  part  of  the  windpipe  is  often  tender  to  the 
touch.  This  is  the  first  dangerous  change  in  the  character  of  the 
complaint,  and  when  it  has  once  taken  place,  the  symptoms  com- 
monly proceed  from  bad  to  worse.  During  the  early  stage,  the  fits 
of  coughing  are  not  very  frequent,  and  during  their  intervals  the 
child  may  obtain  a  little  rest ;  but  they  soon  return  with  renewed 
severity.  The  croupy  sound,  hissing  breathing,  and  sufibcation,  are 
now  more  evidently  marked  (confirmed  stage  ;)  the  face  is  bloated; 
the  pulse  extremely  quick,  and  the  skin  hot ;  each  fit  of  coughing 
seems  to  threaten  death  by  suflbcating  the  child ;  and  when  the  fit 
has  passed  over,  he  lies  in  a  state  of  extreme  anxiety  and  restlessness, 
with  the  head  thrown  back  and  all  the  muscles  of  respiration  in  full 
action,  showing  that  nature  is  making  violent  but  vain  efibrts  to  con- 
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Tey  air  in  sufficient  quantities  to  the  interior  of  the  chest.  The 
fits  of  coughing  are  now  sometimes  followed  by  vomiting,  and 
very  often  by  the  discharge  from  the  windpipe  of  viscid  phlegm  or 
shreds  of  the  white  membrane  which  is  formed  inside ;  in  some  cases 
regular  moulds  of  the  air  passages,  resembling  pieces  of  macaroni, 
are  spit  up.  This  gives  a  temporary  relief,  but  the  fits  of  suffocative 
coughing  soon  return,  and  reduce  the  patient  to  an  extreme  degree 
of  weakness,  {collapsed  stage,)  The  difficulty  of  breathing  is  now 
permanent,  and  the  little  sufferer  does  not  seem  to  obtain  a  moment's 
relief,  but  lies  gasping  for  breath,  with  a  sunken  countenance  and 
oold  skin.  The  pulse  is  now  very  quick,  small,  and  wea^ ;  the  face 
bathed  in  a  cold  sweat,  and  pale,  with  lividity  of  the  lips ;  the  oough 
is  less  frequent,  and  is  evidently  failing  with  the  strength  of  the 
child ;  the  voice  is  almost  inaudible ;  the  patient  becomes  restless, 
often  makes  convulsive  efforts  as  if  to  free  his  throat  from  some 
obstruction,  and  either  perishes  in  convulsions,  or  falls  into  a  state  of 
lethargy,  which  gradually  settles  down  into  death. 

Treatment. — Whenever,  then,  we  have  the  least  reason  to  dread 
the  invasion  of  croup,  that  is,  whenever  the  voice  becomes  hoarse,  the 
oough  ringing,  and  the  breathing  difficult  during  an  attack  of  com-k 
men  catarrh,  or  when  the  croupy  symptoms,  already  noticed,  suddenly 
appear  during  the  night,  we  must  proceed  without  delay  to  combat 
the  inflammation  of  the  wind-pipe,  which  forms  the  principal  feature 
of  the  disease.  This  is  done  by  extracting  blood,  and  administering 
emetics.  Unless  the  child  be  very  strong,  plethoric,  and  brought  up 
in  the  country,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  draw  blood  from  a  vein ; 
bat  if  the  fever  run  high,  and  the  child's  constitution  admit  of  it,  a 
few  ounces  of  blood  may  be  extracted  from  the  jugular  vein,  (see 
Blood-lettings)  and,  in  very  severe  cases,  the  same  quantity  may 
again  be  taken  away  in  a  few  hours.  In  most  cases,  however,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  apply  leeches  to  the  upper  part  of  the  chest,  over  the 
breast-bone.  This  part  should  be  selected,  because  non-professional 
persons  can  easily  stop  the  bleeding,  when  required,  by  pressure; 
whereas,  if  the  leeches  were  applied  to  the  throat,  it  might  not  be  so 
easy  a  matter  to  check  the  flow  of  blood  when  enough  had  been 
obtained.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  stated  that  from  an  ounce  to 
an  ounce  and  a  half  of  -blood  may  be  extracted  for  each  year  of  the 
patient's  age. 

Immediately  after  general  bleeding,  or  the  application  of  leeches, 
(or  before  their  application,  when  it  may  be  necessary  to  bring  the 
leeches  from  a  distance,)  full  vomiting  should  be  excited  by  tartar 
emetic^  or  ipecacuanha.  The  former  can  be  given  more  easily  to 
children  in  the  dose  of  one  half  a  grain  io  a  grain,  oonoealed  in  milk 
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sweetened  with  sugar.  During  the  time  employed  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  these  means,  a  tepid  bath  should  be  prepared  at  a 
temperature  of  about  90  degrees,  (Fahrenheit's  thermometer,)  and  the 
child  allowed  to  remain  in  it  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes. 
A  dose  of  calomel  and  Jameses  powder  must  tiien  be  given,  from 
three  to  five  grains  of  the  former  to  two  or  three  of  the  latter,  aooord- 
ing  to  the  child's  age,  and  this  dose  may  be  repeated  every  third 
hour,  its  action  on  the  bowels  being  aided  by  castor  oil,  or  any  other 
mild  purgative.  These  are  the  remedies  which  should  be  employed 
in  the  early  stage  of  the  complaint ;  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  this  stage  often  terminates  in  ten  or  twelve  hours.  In  the  second 
stage,  when  the  croupy  cough  is  well  marked,  and  the  fits  of  sufibca- 
tion  severe,  local  bleeding  (if  it  have  not  been  employed  before)  may 
still  afford  some  relief,  but  should  be  had  recourse  to  with  very  great 
caution,  and  with  a  sparing  hand.  Greater  reliance  is  to  be  placed 
in  the  combined  use  of  calomel  and  tartar  emetic,  which  have  the 
advantage  of  combating  the  inflammatory  action  without  reducing 
too  much  the  strength  of  the  patient.  From  two  to  four  grains  of 
calomel  for  children  below  two  years  of  age,  and  from  four  to  eight 
.grains  for  those  above  that  age,  may  be  given  every  two,  three,  or 
four  hours,  and,  if  the  medicine  act  too  freely  on  the  bowels,  its 
effects  may  be  corrected  by  the  addition  of  two  or  three  grains 
of  Dover's  powder  to  each  dose.  While  we  give  the  calomel,  we 
must  also  administer  tartar  emetic  in  the  way  recommended  by  Dr. 
Cheyne.  Half  a  grain  of  tartar  emetic,  dissolved  in  a  table-spoonful 
of  water,  is  to  be  given  to  a  child  two  or  three  years  old  every  quarter 
of  an  hour,  until  sickness  and  vomiting  are  produced ;  and  in  two 
hours  after  the  last  act  of  vomiting,  the  same  process  is  to  be  recom- 
menced, and  so  repeated  while  the  strength  of  the  child  lasts.  It 
should  be  observed,  that,  either  because  the  stomach  soon  gets 
accustomed  to  the  medicine,  or  because  more  is  borne  in  a  state  of 
disease  than  in  one  of  health,  it  will  often  be  difficult  to  excite 
vomiting,  and  the  dose  of  the  emetic  may  have  to  be  carried  to  six  or 
eight  grains  before  any  effect  is  produced.  Irritation  of  the  skin,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  inflamed  part,  will  also  be  of  use  at  this 
time,  but  it  will  be  better  to  apply  it  to  the  back  of  the  neck  than  to 
the  front  of  the  throat.  Blisters  are  not  advisable  ;  it  will  be  found 
more  convenient  to  apply  a  rag  steeped  in  strong  liquid  ammonia, 
for  a  few  minutes,  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  or  to  rub  in  the  tartar 
emetic  ointment,  as  before  described,  until  a  number  of  small  pus- 
tules is  produced. 

When  the  above  means  have  been  tried  without  efTeoti  it  is 
probable  that  the  infianmiation  has  given  rise  to  the  formation  of  a 
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whitish  membrane  in  the  air  tubes,  which  obstructs  the  breathing, 
and  helps  to  excite  the  suffocative  fits  which  now  constitute  the 
chief  danger.  By  carefully  examining  the  matter  vomited  up,  some 
of  these  membranous  shreds  may  be  discovered.  Our  object  now  is 
to  promote  the  expulsion  of  the  membrane,  after  having  given  reme- 
dies calculated  to  loosen  it  from  the  lining  of  the  air  tubes  upon 
which  it  lies.  The  following  medicines  may  be  employed  for  this 
purpose. 

Tincture  of  sqaillfl,  one  drachm, 

Sub-borate  of  soda,  fifteen  grains, 

Infusion  of  chamomile,  one  ounce.    To  be  taken  every  third  hovir. 

Ipecacuanha  wine,  two  to  three  drachms, 
Ammooiat«d  tincture  of  ralerian,  fifteen  drops, 

Infusion  of  chamomile,  one  ounce.    To  be  repeated  erery  two  or  three  hours,  until 
vomiting  be  produced. 

Another  formula  which  may  be  employed  with  benefit  in  this 
stage  of  the  disease  is. 

Ipecacuanha  wine,  two  drachma, 
Ozvmel  of  squills,  two  ounces. 
Sulphate  of  soda,  half  a  drachm, 

Deooctinn  of  Mnega,  four  ounces.    Two  or  three  large  spoonsful  to  be  taken  every  two 
hours,  until  nausea  and  vomiting  are  excited. 

When  these  medicines  fail  to  excjte  vomiting,  their  action  may 
be  aided  by  irritating  the  top  of  the  throat  with  a  feather,  or  some 
strong  snuff  may  be  blown  into  the  nostrils,  to  occasion  sneezing, 
which  may  help  to  dislodge  the  false  membrane  from  tiie  air  tubes. 

The  bowels  are  to  be  kept  open  with  calomel  and  jalap,  and  a 
blister  placed  behind  the  nape  of  the  neck.  In  this  form  of  the 
disease  warm  baths  are  particularly  serviceable. 

When  children  have  been  once  attacked  by  croup,  they  are  liable 
to  hAre  recurrences  of  the  complaint  under  exposure  to  any  of  its 
exciting  causes.  Hence  the  child's  throat  should  be  kept  well 
covered,  the  influence  of  cold  damp  air  should  be  particularly  avoided, 
and  whenever  any  cough  or  hoarseness  of  the  voice  makes  its  ap- 
pearance, recourse  should  be  had  at  once  to  medical  treatment. 
Daring  the  progress  of  croup,  the  child  should  not  be  permitted  to 
touch  any  thing  except  the  mildest  fluids,  barley  water,  &c. ;  but 
when  the  collapsed  stage  sets  in,  he  may  take  sago,  beef-tea,  egg 
pudding,  or  any  other  light,  nutritious  matter.  In  the  spasmodic 
form  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  observe  so  strict  a  diet  as  in  true 
croup. 

CUBEBS. 

The  plant  from  which  this  species  of  pepper  is  obtained  is  a 
native  of  Java,  the  Mauritius,  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and  other  eastern 
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countries.  Cubebs  were  fir8t  used  medicinally  in  Europe  in  1816, 
and  are  now  in  very  general  use'  in  the  treatment  of  gonorrhoeai 
which  yields  readily  to  this  pepper  when  taken  in  the  dose  of  a 
drachm  (about  a  dessert-spoonful)  thrice  a  day,  in  a  small  quantity 
of  water,  or  in  wine  and  water.  (See  Gonorrhoea.)  Cubebs  have 
also  been  known  to  give  considerable  relief  in  chronic  catarrh  of  the 
bladder,  in  doses  of  ten  or  twelve  grains  three  times  daily. 

DANDELION. 

This  is  a  very  common  and  well-known  plant ;  the  only  prepara- 
tion directed  in  tlie  pharmacopceia  is  the  extract  of  dandelion,  which 
is  not  supposed  to  possess  any  active  medicinal  property.  It  is 
sometimes  given,  on  account  of  the  bitter  principle  which  it  contains, 
as  a  tonic  in  indigestion,  and,  from  its  diuretic  virtue,  is  occasionally 
administered  in  dropsical  affections,  along  with  more  active  remedies. 
This  plant  is  said  to  have  been  of  great  service  in  jaundice  and  in 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  liver,  and  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
stomach ;  but  its  virtues  appear  to  be  much  overrated  by  some 
medical  men.  The  dose  of  the  extract  of  dandelion  is  half  a  drachm 
four  times  a  day,  in  peppermint  or  cinnamon  water. 

DEADLY  NIGHT-SHADE,  OR  BELLADONNA. 

This  plant  grows  in  hedges,  thickets,  and  shady  places,  and  is 
firequently  met  with  amongst  old  ruins.  In  the  month  of  September 
it  bears  sweetish-tasted  berries,  of  a  purple  color,  which  are  powerfully 
narcotic,  and  from  their  resemblance  to  cherries,  children  are  some- 
times tempted  to  eat  them,  and  death  is  not  unfrequently  the 
consequence.  The  symptoms  arising  from  eating  the  berries  are 
delirium,  accompanied  with  violent  laughter  and  various  gestuivs,  as 
if  the  individual  were  grasping  at  imaginary  objects ;  the  eyes  are 
red,  and  appear  as  if  they  protruded  from  their  orbits,  and  the  pupils 
are  dilated  and  immovable.  These  symptoms  are  soon  followed, 
when  the  case  terminates  fatally,  by  loss  of  voice,  difficulty  in  swal- 
lowing, and  convulsions.  This  poison  has  the  effect  of  paralyzing 
the  stomach,  so  that  emetics  are  rarely  found  to  act ;  it  is  advisable, 
however,  in  the  first  instance,  to  give  three  grains  of  tartar  emetic^ 
or  twenty-five  to  thirty  grains  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  {white  vitriol^)  or 
six  grains  of  sulphate  of  copper j  {blue  vitriol,)  in  a  little  water  ;  bat 
the  only  way  which  can  be  trusted  to  of  emptying  the  stomach  is  by 
means  of  the  stomach-pump.  The  best  antidotes  are  strong  cofiee 
and  the  effusion  of  cold  water  on  the  head  and  body. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  GTerman  physicians  for  our  knowledge  of 
the  medicinal  virtues  of  this  plant,  which,  though  of  great  value  in 
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the  hands  of  experienoed  medical  men  is  nevertheless  of  too  dangerous 
a  nature  to  admit  of  being  used  with  safety  as  a  popular  remedy. 

Belladonna  was  first  used  in  the  form  of  infusion  as  a  fomentation, 
to  soothe  the  pain  of  cancerous  and  other  foul  sores,  and  has  since 
heen  employed  internally  in  a  similar  manner  to  hemlock,  henbane, 
and  other  narcotic  remedies,  as  a  palliative  in  cancer.  The  extract 
of  belladonna  rubbed  over  the  eyebrows  and  eyelids,  has  the  peculiar 
property  of  dilating  the  pupils  of  the  eyes ;  hence  it  is  generally 
used  for  that  purpose  before  the  operation  for  cataract  is  performed. 
In  cases  of  blindness  arising  from  opacity  of  the  centre  of  the  lens,  a 
little  of  the  infusion  of  the  leaves  of  belladonna  dropped  into  the  eyes 
three  or  four  times  a  day,  by  dilating  the  pupils,  allows  the  sight  to 
be  restored  for  a  time ;  and  it  has  been  stated  that  this  practice  may 
be  continued  for  years.  Professor  Beer,  the  celebrated  oculist  of 
Vienna,  recommends  half  a  drachm  of  the  extract,  with  an  equal 
proportion  of  mercurial  ointment,  to  be  rubbed  in  upon  the  temple 
every  night  at  bed-time  in  cases  where  there  is  deep-seated  pain  of 
the  eye-ball ;  and  the  extract  alone,  applied  in  the  form  of  plaster, 
often  gives  relief  in  cases  of  tic-douloureux  and  rheumatic  pains. 
The  belladonna  plaster  of  the  pharmacopoeia  applied  under  the  loins, 
is  often  of  great  service  in  allaying  the  pain  attending  difficult 
menstruation.  An  ointment  composed  of  a  drachm  of  the  extract  of 
Belladonna  mixed  with  seven  drachms  of  lard,  is  an  excellent  remedy 
in  piles,  and  when  rubbed  on  the  perineum,  gives  relief  in  chordee. 
Belladonna  has  been  used  of  late  years  as  a  remedy  in  hooping  cough. 
Professor  A.  T.  Thompson  says,  '^  I  have  ordered  the  extract  in  doses 
of  one-eight  of  a  grain  to  a  child  eight  years  of  age,  and  gradually 
increased  the  dose  to  a  quarter  of  a  grain.  Its  power  over  the  cough 
is  extraordinary.  It  produces  a  state  of  the  skin  closely  resembling 
scarlatina,  accompanied  with  fever,  suffused  eye,  dimness  of  sight, 
and  frequently,  though  not  always,  head-ache.  Whilst  these  symp- 
toms continue,  the  cough  remains  absent,  but  it  returns  as  soon  as 
they  disappear.  By  keeping  the  habit  for  a  sufficient  time  under 
the  influence  of  the  remedy,  the  period  of  the  disease  has  always 
been  greatly  shortened."  Hahneman,  Hufeland,  and  other  German 
physicians,  recommend  belladonna  to  be  given  in  the  following 
manner  as  a  preventive  of  scarlet  fever. 

]fiitr»ct  of  Belladonna,  three  graiiM» 

(SmiamoD  water,  an  ounce,    Mix.    Three  drope  of  this  solutioQ  are  to  be  giretk  twice 
a  daj  to  a  child  a  yeaf  old,  adding  one  drop  for  erery  year,  until  twelre  be  taken  for  a 


This  defensive  preparation  has  however  been  known  to  fail  iu 
several  oases  in  whioh  it  has  been  tried  where  scarlatina  was  raging 
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as  an  epidomic.     The  smallness  of  the  dose,  however,  renders  it 
perfectly  harmless. 

In  administering  belladonna,  the  precaution  must  be  attended  to, 
of  commencing  with  small  doses ;  half  a  grain  of  the  extract,  or  a 
grain  of  the  powder  of  the  dried  leaves  gradually  increased  to  three 
or  four  grains,  or  until  slight  giddiness,  dimness  of  sight,  and  a 
sensation  of  dryness  and  heat  of  the  mouth  and  throat  are  felt. 

DELIRIUM  TREMENS. 

This  disorder  arises  from  excess  in  drinking  spirituous  liquors,  or 
from  the  abuse  of  opium ;  rarely  from  other  causes.     It  comes  on 
generally  after  a  debauch,  or  in  drunkards,  in  consequence  of  giving 
up  their  accustomed  stimulus  too  suddenly.     In  some  cases  delirium 
is  the  first   symptom  observed;    but  in  general  there  are  certain 
premonitory  signs,  indicative  of  its  approach.     The  patient  is  restless, 
peevish,  and  cannot  sleep  sound  ;  his  manner  becomes  hurried  and 
abrupt ;  and  he  appears  low-spirited.     After  remaining  some  time, 
perhaps  two  or  three  days  or  a  week  in  this  state,  his  ideas  become 
confused,  he  bustles  about  as  if  he  had  more  business  to  do  than  he 
could  manage,  he  is  exceedingly  restless,  and  there  is  an  appearance 
of  wildncss  in  his  countenance.     The  characteristic  symptoms  of  the 
disease  then  begin  to  declare  themselves ;  the  hands,  and  sometimes 
the  whole  body,  are  in  a  constant  state  of  tremor,  the  tongue  is 
also  tremulous,  and  there  is  a  twitching  motion  of  the  tendons  at  the 
wrist.     If  the  patient  sleep  it  is  only  for  a  short  time ;  he  awakes 
suddenly,  alarmed  by  some  frightful  dream.     At  length  the  mind 
becomes  affected,  he  fancies  that  there  is  some  mischief  plotting 
against  him,  or  that  his  affairs  are  going  wrong,  and  is  constantly 
talking  about  them.     When  the  delirium  is  fully  established   he 
cannot  sleep,  and  attempts  frequently  to  get  out  of  bed.    If  he  es- 
cape from  his  apartment  there  is  no  difficulty  in  leading  him  back 
to  bed,  if  he  be  spoken  to  quietly ;  but  if  thwarted  he  becomes 
exceedingly  suspicious,  accuses  those  near  him  of  having  some  mis- 
ehievooe  design  against  him,  and  struggles  to  got  away.     The 
hallucinations  attending  this  disease  are  always  of  a  desponding 
eharacter ;  the  patient  fancies  that  he  is  attacked  by  robbers,  and 
straggles  as  if  he  were  defending  himself,  or  he  supposes  that  a  swarm 
of  been  are  hovering  round  him,  and  he  moves  his  arms  as  if  ho  were 
-tfffifiiig  ihem  away. 
^   It  18  of  the  utmost  importance  that  delirium  tremens  should  not 
mistaken  for  inflamraation  of  the  brain,  inasmuch  as  the  treat- 
k  required  for  the  latter  would  produce  the  worst  effects  in  the 
Br  disease,  which  is  to  be  distinguished  from  other  affections  of 
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the  brain  by  the  absence  of  pain,  the  trembling  of  the  hands  and 
tongne,  the  starting  of  the  tendons  at  the  wrists,  the  peculiar  charao- 
ter  of  the  delirium,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  previous  habits  of  the 
patient.  On  the  other  hand,  a  patient  with  inflammation  of  the 
brain  has  a  strong  full  pulse,  hot  skin,  flushed  face,  red  eyes,  dry  and 
red  tongue ;  he  suflers  from  a  distressing  intolerance  of  light  and 
sound ;  and  the  delirium  is  generally  furious. 

The  length  of  time  required  by  delirium  tremens  to  run  its  course 
18  very  uncertain,  but  it  generally  terminates  within  a  week,  and  is 
not  a  dangerous  disease  when  judiciously  treated. 

Treatment, — Several  theories  have  been  formed  relative  to  the 
nature  of  this  ^flection,  but  there  is  only  one  opinion  entertained  by 
those  who  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  observing  it,  with 
regard  to  the  treatment  which  ought  to  be  adopted.  The  principal 
aim  should  be  to  procure  sleep,  and,  for  this  purpose,  opium  has  been 
found  the  most  suitable  remedy  ;  indeed,  it  may  be  said  to  be  the 
only  medicine  required  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease.  Some*  prac- 
titioners give  the  opium  in  small  and  frequently  repeated  doses,  others 
in  much  larger  doses  at  longer  intervals ;  if  the  case  be  mild,  and  the 
treatment  commence  early,  a  smaller  quantity  will  be  required  than 
in  oases  where  there  is  much  irritability,  and  the  disease  has  con- 
tinned  some  time ;  in  the  former  case,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  drops 
of  laudanum^  or  a  grain  of  opium  may  be  given  every  four  hours ; 
and  in  the  latter,  three  grains  of  opium,  or  from  fifty  to  sixty  drops 
of  laudanum,  should  be  given  regularly  every  six  hours,  until  sound 
sleep  be  procured.  If  it  happen  that  the  patient,  after  sleeping  a 
short  time,  awakes  suddenly  in  a  state  of  great  alarm,  the  dose  of 
laudanum  or  opium  should  be  immediately  repeated,  for  the  patient 
oannot  be  considered  out  of  danger  until  he  has  slept  soundly  during 
several  hours.  We  have  known  patients  to  sleep  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  hours,  and  then  awake  almost  well ;  but  in  general,  after 
sleeping  during  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  the  tremulous  motion  of 
the  hands  and  tongue  may  still  be  observed,  and  the  patient  com- 
plains of  being  weak;  it  is,  therefore,  advisable  to  continue  the 
opium  in  smaller  doses  during  at  least  twenty-four  hours  longer.  If 
the  bowels  be  constipated,  which  is  seldom  the  case,  two  or  three 
draohms  of  the  tincture  of  rhubarb,  or  of  senna,  may.  be  given.  But 
active  purging  woukl  be  improper.  This  is  a  disease  of  debility,  and 
there  is,  therefore,  no  necessity  for  starving  the  patient;  but,  in 
general,  there  is  very  little  appetite.  If  he  request  to  be  allowed  to 
drink  brandy  or  gin  and  water,  or  whatever  stimulus  he  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  taking,  it  is  better  to  give  him  a  moderate  quantity 
oooasionally  than  to  let  him  fret  and  be  annoyed  in  oonsequenoe  of 
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refusing  this  indulgence.  Patients  have  been  known  to  become 
quite  outrageous  from  not  being  allowed  to  drink  spirits,  and,  af%er 
being  indulged  with  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water,  preceded  by  a  dose 
of  opium,  have  fallen  fast  asleep  perfectly  satisfied  ;  and,  after  sleep- 
ing eight  or  ten  hours,  have  got  up  quite  free  from  delirium ;  but 
there  is  no  necessity  for  indulging  the  patient  with  spirits  or  wine 
unless  under  the  circumstances  we  have  just  mentioned.  Opium 
alone  is  quite  sufHcient  to  effect  a  cure. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  stout  plethoric  individuals,  when 
attacked  with  delirium  tremens  for  the  first  time,  have  a  quick  full 
pulse,  hot  skin,  flushed  face,  and  other  feverish  symptoms ;  in  sudi 
cases,  besides  giving  opium  in  the  manner  already  directed,  we  must 
administer  tartar  emetic  as  follows. 

Tartar  emetic,  three  grains, 

Compound  tincture  of  lavender,  balf  an  ooiice, 

Water,  a  pint    Mix. 

Two  or  three  table-spoonsful  of  this  mixture  are  to  be  given  every 
hour,  or  oftener,  in  order  to  keep  up  a  slight  degree  of  nausea. 
Blood-letting  should  not  be  had  recourse  to  in  this  disease  under  any 
circumstances,  not  even  when  it  is  associated  with  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  or  any  other  organ.  In  the  event  of  such  a  complica- 
tion, which  does  not  often  take  place,  the  lowering  action  of  the 
tartar  emetic  will  have  the  effect  of  moderating  the  inflammation,  so 
as  to  allow  it  to  be  conducted  to  a  safe  termination.  The  last  case 
of  this  disease  that  came  under  our  notice  proved  fatal  in  conse- 
quence of  blood-letting.  The  patient,  a  stout  young  man,  lived  at  an 
obscure  village,  a  considerable  distance  from  the  residence  of  the 
nearest  medical  man ;  his  friends,  finding  him  delirious,  and  inioa- 
pable  of  sleeping,  became  alarmed,  and  sent  during  the  night, for  the 
village  blacksmith,  who,  supposing  that  he  had  "  brain  fever,^  bled 
him  until  he  fainted.  The  medical  man,  who  attended  the  following 
morning,  found  him  in  a  state  of  exhaustion,  from  which  he  oonid 
not  be  roused  by  the  most  powerful  stimulants ;  and  when  we  saw 
him,  he  had  low  muttering  delirium,  convulsive  movements  of  the 
limbs,  and  other  bad  symptoms,  indicating  the  near  approach  of 
death.  The  brain  and  its  membranes  were  carefully  examined,  but 
not  the  slightest  trace  of  inflammation  could  be  detected. 

Soldiers  and  sailors  are  often  attacked  by  this  disease  in  warm 
climates,  where  we  have  met  with  several  cases,  in  which  it  was 
accompanied  by  4iarrhGea,  or  looseness  of  the  bowels,  a  complication 
which  is  soon  followed  by  great  debility.  The  treatment  here  con- 
sists in  giving  chalk  mixture,  with  laudanum^  the  latter  remedy 
being  always  looked  upon  as  our  sheet-anchor. 
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[The  following  article  has  been  furnished  to  the  Editor  by  an 
experienced  and  scientific  medical  friend. 

"  Delirium  tremens  has  been  variously  treated  by  different  prac- 
titioners, and  successful  results  have  been  claimed  for  modes  almost 
diametrically  opposed  to  each  other.  Some  physicians  rely  almost 
wholly  on  opium ;  others,  on  spirituous  liquors ;  others,  on  nauseants 
and  emetics,  using  •stimulants  sparingly.  We  do  not  confine  our- 
selves to  any  one  plan  of  treatment,  but  endeavor  to  avoid,  as  much 
as  possible,  opium  and  alcohol,  more  particularly  opium,  as  we 
believe  it  to  be  a  remedy  of  very  questionable  efficacy  in  those  cases 
attended  with  a  quick  full  pulse,  flushed  face,  more  than  a  usual 
degree  of  heat  of  the  head,  and  when  the  patient  is  violent,  as  it 
favors  the  supervention  of  difficulties  more  severe  than  the' delirium 
itself,  as  coma,  convulsions,  paralysis,  &c. ;  and  this  fact  should  be 
borne  in  mind  in  using  it.  The  treatment  we  have  usually  adopted, 
and  which  has  been  uniformly  successful  with  us,  is  as  follows.  In 
the  first  stage,  which  is  characterized  by  depression  of  spirits,  sighr 
ing,  derangement  of  the  stomach,  tremulousness  of  the  hands,  slow 
pulse,  anxiety,  &c.,  we  direct  the  patient  to  be  kept  quiet,  and  care- 
fully watched ;  his  fears  are  to  be  allayed  as  much  as  possible  by 
kind  and  gentle  treatment,  and  his  spirits  are  to  be  kept  up  by 
cheerful  and  lively  conversation.  If  there  be  much  derangement  of 
the  stomach,  or  if  there  be  reason  to  suppose  that  it  contains  indi- 
gested food,  it  is  advisable  to  give  an  emetic  of  ipecac,  followed  by  a 
cathartic  of 

Calomel,  ten  grains. 

Powdered  rhubarb,  twenty  grains, 

Powdered  gum  camphor,  ten  to  twenty  grains,  or 

Garb,  ammonia,  ten  grains. 

After  the  operation  of  the  emetic,  the  patient  may  drink  plentifully 
of  strong  wormwood-tea ;  and  he  may  take  in  addition,  every  two  or 
four  hours,  as  circumstances  require,  one  or  two  tea-spoonsful  of  the 
aromatic  ammoniated  tincture  of  valerian.  If  there  he  an  unusual 
degree  of  heat  in  the  head,  or  if  the  arteries  of  the  neck  (carotids) 
beat  strongly,  cold  applications  may  be  used. 

''  It  most  commonly  happens  that  the  patient  is  not  put  under 
medical  treatment  till  the  second  stage  supervenes.  This  stage 
constitutes  true  delirium  tremens.  It  is  characterized  by  the  follow- 
ing phenomena.  Great  restlessness,  the  patient  moving  about ;  heat 
in  the  head ;  cold  clammy  hands,  which  may  or  may  not  be  tremu- 
lous; pulse  usually  full,  and  frequent;  a  peculiar  wildne^s  of  the 
eyes,  which  arc  in  constant  motion,  and  never  fixed  upon  any  object; 
imagination  and  vision  are  both  perverted,  the  patient  believing  him- 
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self  haunted  by  all  the  demons  which  the  wildest  imagination  can 
oonjure  up ;  or  else  he  thinks  his  apartments  filled  with  all  the  loath- 
some reptiles  of  the  universe,  as  snakes,  lizards,  &c. ;  or  he  may 
suppose  himself  on  the  point  of  being  murdered  by  his  friends  or 
enemies,  and  that  it  requires  all  possible  vigilance  on  his  part  to 
prevent  it ;  in  fine,  whatever  his  delusions  may  be,  they  inspire  so 
great  terror  that,  unless  he  be  strictly  watched,  there  is  danger  that 
he  will  destroy  himself.  His  delusions  may  be  of  another  kind.  He 
may  fancy  himself  commissioned  to  destroy  his  family,  or  some  of 
his  friends ;  and,  in  some  cases,  these  delusions  will  take  such  strong 
hold  of  him  that  he  will  certainly  eiTect  his  purpose,  unless  his 
attendants  are  as  unremitting  in  their  care  of  him  as  he  is  in  his 
desire  to  accomplish  his  object. 

'^  In  the  treatment  of  this  stage,  it  is  necessary  that  the  patient's 
fears  be  soothed  and  quieted  as  much  as  possible ;  that  the  utmost 
gentleness  be  used  towards  him )  and  that  he  be  allowed  all  liberty 
not  incompatible  with  his  safety.  The  remarks  which  we  made  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  emetics  and  cathartics,  in  the  first  stage,  are 
applicable  to  this.  It  is  now  of  the  utmost  importance  to  allay  the 
excited  condition  of  the  patient,  and  procure  sleep.  Unless  he  sleepS) 
he  will  not  recover.  For  this  purpose,  we  give  a  tea-spoonfiil  of  the 
following  mixture  every  four  or  six  hours. 

Tincture  of  digitalis,  one  part. 
Wine  of  antimon j,  one  part 

Griving  as  a  common  drink  wormwood-tea.  The  antimony  and 
digitalis  are  to  be  continued  till  sleep  is  procured,  which  will  usually 
be  in  a  period  of  time  varying  from  one  to  thirty  hours.  "We  have 
seen  a  patient  in  furious  delirium  go  to  sleep  within  an  hour  after 
taking  a  single  dose ;  then,  again,  we  have  given  from  six  to  ten 
doses  before  procuring  sleep.  We  have  never  seen  it  fail  in  a  single 
instance  in  our  own  practice,  and  we  have  presoribed  it  in  some 
thirty  cases. 

'*  Should  it  fail,  and  should  the  third  stage  of  the  disease  ooroe 
on,  which  is  characterized  by  an  increase  of  the  preceding  symptoms, 
with  a  great  depression  of  the  vital  powers ;  pale  and  anxious  coun- 
tenance ;  pupils  much  contracted,  with  no  sensibility  to  light ;  small 
and  quick  pulse ;  loaded  tongue ;  cold  clammy  extremities;  increased 
and  gradually  increasing  tremulousness  of  the  hands ;  great  irrita- 
bility of  temper ;  violent  motions,  &c. ;  in  this  stage,  we  should 
resort  to  stimulants,  giving  a  small  glass  of  spirit,  with  from  fifteen 
to  forty  drops  of  laudanum,  every  two  or  four  hours,  as  oiroiim- 
stanoes  may  require,   and  applying  mustard  cataplasms  to  the 
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stomach.     In  this  stage,  the  warm  bath  will  be  found  useful,  and 
may  be  repeated. 

^'  Purgatives  must  be  used  sparingly,  as  depletion  of  all  kinds 
will  be  ill  borne.  Should  it  be  necessary  to  move  the  bowels,  stimu- 
lating injections  may  be  used,  as  spirits  of  turpentine,  with  anti- 
spasmodics, as  assafcBtida,  &;c."] 

DIABETES. 

This  disease  usually  commences  slowly,  and  the  general  health 
often  suffers  materially  before  the  nature  of  the  disorder  is  discovered. 
The  first  symptoms  experienced  are  indigestion,  general  debility, 
constipation  of  the  bowels,  thirst,  and  irregular,  capricious,  and 
sometimes  voracious  appetite.  At  length  the  patient  accidentally 
notices  that  his  urine  is  considerably  augmented  in  quantity,  and, 
from  the  time  that  this  observation  has  been  made,  he  finds  that  the 
quantity  discharged  gradually  increases.  As  the  disease  proceeds, 
the  symptoms  already  mentioned  become  more  severe ;  the  skin  feels 
harsh  and  dry;  there  is  a  sensation  of  heat  and  weight  at  the 
stomach ;  alternate  chills  and  flushes  of  heat  are  experienced,  and 
the  patient  is  very  low-spirited.  All  the  symptoms  go  on  steadily 
increasing  in  severity;  the  urgent  thirst  and  frequent  desire  to 
empty  the  bladder  become  very  distressing,  particularly  during  the 
night ;  there  is  a  dull  aching  sensation  across  the  loins,  slight  giddi- 
ness, and  occasional  head-ache  ;  cough,  and  shortness  of  breathing, 
and  entire  loss  of  sexual  desire.  As  the  disease  advances  towards  a 
fatal  tormination,  the  gums  become  red,  swollen,  and  bleed  from  the 
slightest  pressure,  the  taste  is  depraved,  the  tongue  is  foul,  with  red 
edges ;  the  strength  is  much  diminished,  and  the  body  emaciated ; 
the  appetite,  which  was  previously  voracious,  gives  way,  the  legs 
become  dropsical,  and  the  pulse  is  quick  and  weak. 

The  urine  is  of  a  pale  straw  color,  sometimes  insipid,  but  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  it  has  a  sweetish  taste  and  faint  smell,  some- 
what resembling  that  of  violete,  and  contains  a  considerable  quantity 
of  sugar.  The  quantity  of  urine  voided  varies  from  eight  to  twenty 
pinto  daily,  and  there  are  well  authenticated  cases  on  record,  in 
which  the  average  discharge  was  from  forty  to  fifty  pinto  a  day. 
The  weight  of  the  urine  when  the  disease  is  confirm^  invariably 
exoeeds  that  of  the  liquids  drank,  and  Ls  in  some  cases  greater  than 
both  the  food  and  drink  consumed,  even  when  the  hunger  and  thirst 
are  extreme.  The  quantity  of  sugar  contoined  in  the  urine  is  much 
greater  in  some  cases  than  in  others,  and  it  varies  in  the  urine  of  the 
same  individual  at  different  times ;  an  ounce  of  sugar  has  been  ex- 
traoted,  in  several  oases,  from  each  pound  of  urine. 
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The  nature  of  diabetes  is  so  little  understood,  that  medical  men 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  decide  with  regard  to  the  part  of  the  body 
in  which  it  is  seated.  Some  suppose  that  the  kidneys  are  the  pri- 
mary seat  of  the  disease,  others  that  it  depends  on  the  state  of  the 
stomach  or  of  the  skin  ;  and  it  has  been  imputed  to  a  diseased  state 
of  the  blood.  Various  causes  have  been  assigned  for  this  disease, 
such  as  exposure  to  cold  when  the  body  is  in  a  state  of  perspiration, 
abuse  of  spirituous  liquors,  long-continued  bodily  and  mental  exer- 
tions, excess  in  venery,  grief,  and,  in  a  word,  whatever  depresses  the 
vital  powers ;  but  if  these  or  other  exhausting  causes  could  of  them- 
selves bring  on  this  disorder,  it  would  certainly  be  of  more  frequent 
occurrence  ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  however  that  they  act  as  exciting 
causes,  when  there  is  a  disposition  to  the  disease  in  the  system. 

Diabetes  runs  its  course  in  some  cases  in  a  month  or  two,  and 
continues  in  others  during  several  years.  It  is  generally  compli- 
cated with  pulmonary  consumption  or  chronic  bronchitis,  and  is  so 
frequently  fatal,  that  many  medical  men,  though  they  admit  that  it 
may  be  much  relieved,  or  even  suspended  for  a  time,  are  neverthe- 
less of  opinion  that  a  radical  cure  cannot  be  effected. 

Treatment, — Diabetes  sometimes  commences  with  a  dull  pain  at 
the  loins,  and  occasional  pain  and  heat  at  the  stomach,  attended 
with  a  quick  and  rather  full  pulse,  hot  and  dry  skin,  and  other  well- 
marked  feverish  symptoms ;  in  such  cases  general  blood-letting  and 
cupping  over  the  seat  of  the  pain  have  produced  the  very  best  effects; 
but  in  general  the  disease  comes  on  in  a  very  insidious  manner,  and 
the  period  at  which  the  abstraction  of  blood  could  be  of  service  is 
past  before  the  nature  of  the  disorder  is  ascertained. 

There  is  nothing  of  more  importance  in  the  treatment  of  diabetes 
than  a  properly  regulated  diety  and  there  is  no  other  disease  in  which 
this  is  less  under  the  control  of  the  medical  attendant,  or  of  the 
friends  of  the  patient ;  for  the  latter,  constantly  urged  by  the  most 
insatiable  appetite,  seeks  every  opportunity  of  gratifying  it,  in  spite 
of  the  repeated  remonstrances  of  his  friends.  The  diet  should  be 
libera]  in  quantity,  and  confined  as  much  as  possible  to  animsil  food, 
which  has  an  astonishing  effect  in  mitigating  the  disease ;  but  un- 
fortunately few  patients  have  sufficient  self-control  to  allow  them  to 
ooMinae  this  diet  alone.  The  craving  for  bread  or  other  vegetable 
substances,  and  the  disgust  to  animal  food,  becomes  at  last  so  great, 
that  it  is  questionable  whether  or  not  any  patient  has  ever  been 
known  to  confine  himself  long  to  its  exclusive  use  ;  in  some  cases  it 
has  been  known  to  induce  sickness  at  stomach  and  purging.  The 
diet  should  consist  of  three  meals  of  animal  food,  with  a  small 
proportion  of  bread  or  some  other  vegetable  substance,  in  the  course 
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of  twenty*foar  hours,  and  the  quantity  shoald  be  suited  to  the 
power  of  the  digestive  organs.  The  best  kinds  of  animal  food  (ure 
plain  roast  or  boiled  beef  and  mutton,  beef  steaks  and  mutton  chops. 
Some  authors  recommend  fat  pork,  smoked  beef,  salt  herrings,  dried 
ood-fish,  &o. ;  but  in  this  disease,  though  the  appetite  is  great,  yet 
the  stomach  is  weak  and  irritable,  and  not  prepared  for  the  reception 
of  food  which  would  be  found  difficult  of  digestion,  even  by  thb 
strongest  stomachs.  The  most  suitable  drinks  are  water  which  has 
been  boiled,  and  lime  water,  taken  in  moderate  quantities;  for 
unless  the  patient  have  resolution  to  curb  the  inordinate  desire  to 
eat  and  drink,  which  always  attends  this  disease,  he  need  not  expect 
to  derive  much  benefit  from  the  use  of  medicine. 

Various  remedies  have  been  repeatedly  tried,  but  it'  appears 
doubtful  whether  or  not  any  of  them  have  ever  had  the  effect  of 
doing  more  than  palliate  or  suspend  the  disease  for  a  time,  unle.ss  in 
cases  where  the  strictest  attention  to  regimen  and  diet  has  been 
steadily  persevered  in,  not  only  during  the  existence  of  the  disorder, 
but  long  after  all  its  symptoms  had  entirely  disappeared.  Opium  and 
the  preparations  of  iron  are  the  remedies  which  are  at  present  prin- 
cipally  relied  upon ;  of  the  former,  the  dose  at  first  should  be  a 
grain  (or  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  the  acetate  of  morphine)  at  bed-timci 
and  the  quantity  gradually  increased  to  six  grains  or  more  (or  to  two 
grains  of  morphine)  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours ;  and  of  the 
latter  the  dose  should  be  ten  drops  of  tincture  of  steely  or  ten  grains 
of  subcarbonate  or  rust  of  iron,  three  times  a  day.  We  have  found 
tartar  emetic  of  great  service,  when  given  in  small  doses  frequently 
repeated.  One  or  two  grains  or  more,  according  to  the  quantity 
which  the  stomach  will  bear,  dissolved  in  the  usual  drink  of  the 
patient,  and  taken  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  have  the 
efTeot  of  determining  to  the  skin,  and  of  relieving  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  constant  desire  to  eat  and  drink,  which  is  so  distressing 
to  the  patient.  Two  or  three  pills,  composed  of  equal  parts  of 
rhubarb  and  aloes,  should  be  taken  as  often  as  they  may  be  found 
necessary,  in  order  to  counteract  the  strong  tendency  to  constipation, 
which  always  exists  in  this  disease.  But  of  all  the  numerous  plans 
of  treatment  hitherto  proposed,  we  believe  that  none  will  be  found  so 
successful  as  that  of  removing  to  a  warm  climate;  and  we  are 
convinced  that  the  constant  action  of  the  warm  atmosphere  of  inter- 
tropical countries,  by  restoring  the  natural  secretion  from  the  skin, 
will  be  found  to  possess  a  greater  influence  over  this  aflection  than 
any  other  remedial  means  whatever.  We  base  the  advice  which  we 
now  offer  on  the  fact  that,  since  1829,  out  of  six  of  our  own  patients 
with  confirmed  diabetes,  five  have  recovered  from  residing  in  coun- 
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tries  within  the  tropics.  Three  of  these  cases  were  complicated 
with  chronic  bronchitis,  and  the  one  which  terminated  fatally,  with 
pulmonary  consumption,  which  was  in  fact  the  cause  of  death  ;  the 
discharge  of  saccharine  urine  having  diminished  considerably  during 
some  months  prior  to  the  decease  of  the  unfortunate  patient,  who, 
not  knowing  the  state  of  his  lungs,  flattered  himself  that  be  was 
rapidly  recovering.  One  of  these  patient^s  recovered  at  Rio  Janeiro, 
another  at  the  Mauritius  ;  one  died  at  Maderia,  and  the  other  three 
recovered  in  the  West  Indies.  We  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  living 
in  a  warm  climate  will  alone  effect  a  cure,  since  all  these  patients 
wore  flannel  next  the  skin,  took  opium  in  large,  and  tartar  emetic  in 
small  doses ;  used  the  tepid  bath,  followed  by  frictions  with  rough 
towels  over  the  whole  body,  and  lived  principally  on  animal  food. 
One  of  them,  a  gentleman  of  strong  mind,  and  possessed  of  great 
self-denial,  lived  almost  entirely  on  animal  food,  and  he  recovered  in 
a  shorter  time  than  any  of  the  others. 

Diabetic  patients,  among  the  lower  classes,  cannot  command  the 
necessary  diet,  nor  are  they  able  to  follow  the  regimen  required ;  the 
consequence  is,  that  after  lingering  some  time,  they  nearly  all  perish, 
and  in  this  country,  even  under  the  best  conducted  treatment  among 
the  higher  orders,  it  is  supposed  that  not  more  than  one  out  of  nine 
or  ten  entirely  recover. 

DIARRHOBA. 

FLUX,    LOOSENESS    OF    THE    BOWELS,    PURGING. 

This  is  a  common  and  well-known  disorder,  characterized  by 
more  frequent  and  thinner  evacuations  from  the  bowels  than  natural, 
accom]>aniod  or  not  with  griping  pains  in  the  belly,  and  occurring 
generally  without  fever.  Diarrhoea  is  frequently  a  prelude  to  dysen- 
tery, and  both  these  disorders  are  caused  by  a  morbid  state  of  the 
mucous  or  lining  membrane  of  the  bowels ;  in  the  former  there  is 
eimply  irritation  or  relaxation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  in  the  latter 
there  is  inflammation,  attended  with  constant  pain  and  fever. 

Diarrhoea  arises,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  from  errors  in  diet^  and 
may  take  place  from  eatix^  too  much,  from  unwholesome  food,  or 
fiom  a  peculiarity  of  the  patient's  constitution,  which  allows  him  to 
be  acted  on  by  certain  articles  of  diet  which  would  produce  no 
unpleasant  effect  on  other  people.  Other  not  unfrequent  causes  are 
ohecked  perspiration  from  exposure  to  cold,  sitting  with  wet  feet, 
drinking  cold  water,  aider,  beer,  or  other  cold  beverages,  and  taking 
ioes  when  the  body  is  overheated  at  the  time ;  snppressicm  of  the 
BMnstmal  or  other  evaoomtioDS,  and  increased  or  depraved  secretinn 
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of  bile.  In  some  constitutions  this  affection  comes  on  from  sudden 
fright,  surprise,  anger,  or  any  other  strong  mental  emotion ;  and  in 
also  common  in  fever  and  measles,  and  generally  accompanies  the 
last  stage  of  pulmonary  consumption.  Diarrhoea  is  frequently 
induced  in  warm  climates  by  malaria^  and  is  in  all  countries  occa- 
sionally epidemic  from  causes  the  nature  of  which  we  know  little  or 

nothing. 

Diarrhcea,  from  whatever  cause  it  may  proceed,  is  commonly 
announced  by  flatulency,  slight  distention  and  griping  of  the  bowels, 
and  sickness  at  stomach.  In  some  cases  the  belly  is  considerably 
swollen,  hot,  and  painful.  The  patient  feels  relieved  after  each 
evacuation,  which  is  voided  without  the  slightest  straining.  The 
stools  vary  from  six  or  eight  to  twenty  or  more  in  number  in  the 
course  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  are  at  first  copious  and  appear  as  if 
a  dose  of  salts  had  been  taken,  but  afterwards  scanty  and  watery,  in 
some  cases  mixed  with  bile,  and  in  others  with  mucus. 

Treatment, — The  first  thing  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
directing  the  treatment  of  Diarrhoea,  is  the  cause  which  has  produced 
or  may  still  keep  it  up. 

When  Diarrhoea  arises  from  over-eating,  from  irritating  or  un- 
wholesome food,  or  from  constipation  of  the  bowels,  it  is  then  an 
effort  of  nature  to  expel  the  offending  matter,  and  ought  not  therefore 
to  be  checked  abruptly  by  astringent  remedies,  which,  though  of 
great  service  when  judiciously  used,  are  often  given  indiscriminately 
in  all  cases  of  this  disorder,  which  they  firequently  aggravate,  or  bring 
on  other  diseases  of  a  more  serious  character.  In  many  cases  the 
efforts  of  nature  are  sufficient  to  restore  the  bowels  to  a  healthy 
state,  and  in  general  there  is  very  little  occasion  for  the  interference 
of  art.  In  most  cases  a  mild  dose  of  castor  oil,  or  the  following 
mixture,  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

Rhubarb  in  poic^er,  fifteen  graini, 

Henry's  magnesia,  a  tcruple. 

Cinnamon  water,  an  ounce  and  a  half. 

Compound  tincture  of  larender,  half  a  drachm.    Mix. 

When  purging  proceeds  from  obstructed  perspiration  in  conse- 
quence of  exposure  to  cold,  warm  clothing,  swathing  the  belly  with 
flannel,  the  warm  bath,  or  the  hip  bath,  and  sudorific  remedies, 
should  be  had  recourse  to. 

Dorei's  powder,  fifteen  graina, 

Jamea^s  powder,  three  grains.    Mix.    To  be  taken  in  a  little  jdlj  at  bed-time. 

Gum  arabio,  in  powder,  half  ao  ounce  to  an  ounce, 

Wann  water,  a  quart, 

Purified  nitra^  thirtj  grainn    Ifix.    To  be  drank  in  the  oourae  of  the  daj. 
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If  the  diarrhGea  continue  obstinate,  and  no  inflammatcMy  symp- 
toms be  present,  the  following  mixture  may  be  taken. 

Chalk  mixture,  six  oooces, 
Aromatic  confection,  a  drachm. 
Tincture  of  cinnamon,  two  drachms, 

Laudanum,  forty  drope.    Mix.    Two  table-spoonsful  to  be  takon  after  everj  liquid 
•tool 

If  the  above  mixture  fail  in  checking  the  purging,  an  astringent 
mixture  should  be  taken,  which  seldom  fails  in  arresting  its  progress. 

Tincture  of  catechu,  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce, 
Aromatic  confection,  a  drachm. 
Chalk  mixture,  six  ounces, 
Laudanum,  forty  drops. 

Syrup  of  ginger,  half  an  ounce.  Mix.  One  or  two  table-spoonsful  to  be  taken  after  eadi 
looee  stool 

When  the  evacuations  present  a  bright  yellow  or  greenish  appear* 
ance,  in  consequence  of  an  increased  or  depraved  secretion  of  bile, 
a  gentle  laxative  should  be  taken,  which  may  be  sufficient  to  carry 
it  off;  but  not  unfrequently  a  slight  degree  of  tenderness  or  pain  is 
felt  on  pressing  with  the  hand  under  the  ribs  of  the  right  side,  indi- 
cating irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  liver.  In  this  case*  ten  or 
twelve  leeches  are  to  be  applied  over  the  liver,  and  followed  by  warm 
fomentations.  The  diet  should  consist  of  a  little  rice  and  milk;  and 
thirty  grains  of  nitre  are  to  be  taken  in  the  course  of  the  day  in  lin- 
seed tea  or  barley-water,  of  which  the  patient  may  drink  freely.  If 
the  irritation  of  the  liver  continue,  the  local  bleeding  by  cupping  or 
leeches  should  be  had  recourse  to  daily,  until  it  be  subdued,  and 
then,  if  the  looseness  still  persist,  the  following  powders  may  be  taken. 

Dover's  powder. 
Compound  chalk  powder. 

Mercury  with  chaUc,  of  each  a  scruple!    Mix,  and  divide  into  six  powders,  four  of  whidi 
■re  to  be  taken  daily  in  a  little  jelly. 

In  this  form  of  diarrhoea,  which  is  very  common  in  warm  cli- 
mates, and  which,  if  not  carefully  attended  to,  often  becomes  chronic, 
or  terminates  in  dysentery,  we  have  found  the  infusion  of  calumba 
of  great  service  after  the  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  liver  had 
been  considerably  relieved  by  bleeding  and  low  diet. 

In  epidemic  diarrhcea  the  evacuations  generally  contain  a  large 
quantity  of  mucus,  and  sometimes  consist  of  a  thin  watery  fluidy 
with  only  a  small  proportion  of  feculent  matter.  The  treatment 
here  consists  in  low  diet,  such  as  a  little  sago,  arrow-root,  jelly,  or 
chicken  broth ;  in  employing  the  warm  hip  bath,  and  in  taking  a 
powder,  as  follows,  every  three  hours ;  and  the  patient  should  have 
his  belly  swathed  with  flannel. 

Rhubarbb  three  grains, 

Dorer^s  powder,  the  tame  quantity.    Mix. 
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If  there  be  griping,  the  following  injection  will  be  of  servioe. 

Thin  Rtarch,  new  milk,  or  linseed  tea,  three  onnoea, 
laudanum,  fifteen  drops.    Mix. 

The  principal  object  to  be  held  in  view  in  treating  all  the  forms 
of  diarrhcea,  is  to  use  mild  measures  at  first ;  in  faol^  to  interfere  as 
little  as  possible  with  the  efforts  of  nature,  and  to  watch  the  patient 
oarefiiUy,  so  as  to  be  able,  in  the  event  of  inflammatory  symptoms 
supervening,  to  adopt,  without  loss  of  time,  the  necessary  means  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  inflammatory  action  from  becoming 
fully  developed.  If  the  belly  becomes  painAil  or  tender  on  pressure, 
attended  with  restlessness,  thirst,  heat  of  skin,  quick  pulse,  or  gri- 
ping pains  on  going  to  stool,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  simple  state  of  irritation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  bowels  is 
past,  and  that  inflaraimation  has  commenced.  In  such  cases  the 
treatment  must  be  prompt  and  decided,  fifteen  or  twenty  leeches  are 
to  be  applied  over  the  belly,  and  followed  by  warm  fomentations; 
and  it  may  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  depletion  at  longer  or  shorter 
intervals,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  case,  until  the  inflamma- 
tion be  overcome.  The  diet  here  is  of  the  utmbst  importance ;  a 
little  rice,  arrow-root,  or  some  other  mild  farinaceous  substance,  is 
all  that  should  be  taken. 

When  diarrhoea  becomes  chronic,  it  is  often  very  difficult  to 
subdue,  since  the  remedies  which  are  successful  in  one  case  are  of 
no  use  in  another  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  often  necessary  to  try  several  of 
them  before  any  good  can  be  done.  Various  remedies  are  recom- 
mended in  this  stage  of  the  affection,  one  of  the  best  of  which  is,  the 
acetate  or  sugar  of  load,  in  conjunction  with  opium,  as  follows. 

Acetate  or  sugar  of  lead,  twenty-four  grains, 
Optuni,  six  grains, 

Mucilage,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  form  twenty-four  pills.    One  to  be  taken  as  a  dose, 
three  timet  a  day. 

In  prolonged  cases,  when  the  purging  is  kept  up  in  consequence 
of  relaxation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  bowels,  a  wine-glassful  of 
the  decoction  of  logwood^  taken  three  times  daily,  and  continued 
regularly  during  a  week  or  a  fortnight  often  effects  a  cure  when  other 
remedies  have  failed.  Kino  is  also  a  useful  medicine  in  chronic 
diarrhcBa ;  the  dose  is  ten  grains  three  times  a  day,  in  a  little  cin- 
namon water.  While  the  patient  is  taking  these  or  other  astringent 
remedies,  he  should  make  frequent  use  of  the  warm  hip  bath,  or 
general  warm  bathing,  wear  flannel  next  the  skin,  and  take  five  or 
six  grains  of  Dover's  powder,  or  ten  grains  of  nitre  in  some  warm 
drink  every  night  at  bed-time. 

Diarrhcca,  whether  recent  or  long-continued,  should  never  be 
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stopped  suddenly ;  if  this  caution  be  not  kept  in  reoollectioni  and 
strong  astringent  remedies  taken,  the  result  may  be,  that  inflamma- 
tion may  take  place  in  the  lungs  or  brain,  or  dropsy  of  the  belly 
supervene,  and  the  consequence  may  be  of  the  most  serious  nature. 
While  in  the  West  Indies,  in  1830,  we  had  a  patient  under  treatment 
for  chronic  diarrhoea,  who  not  finding  himself  recovering  so  rapidly 
as  he  expected,  ate  at  bed-time  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  fresh 
.  rind  of  the  pomegranate^  which  is  powerfully  astringent.  The 
diarrhoea  was  completely  stopped  before  morning,  but  the  consequence 
was  that  inflammation  of  the  brain  came  on,  attended  with  deliriumi 
to  such  an  extent,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  confine  him  to  bed, 
and  his  life  was  in  danger  during  several  days. 

There  is  nothing  of  more  importance  in  the  treatment  of  diarrhoea, 
than  a  properly  regulated  diet,  which  should  be  of  a  mild  nature, 
and  sparing  in  quantity.  At  first  arrow-root,  sago,  a  little  ground 
rice  pudding,  and  other  light  farinaceous  substances,  are  the  most 
suitable ;  and  after  some  days,  when  the  irritation  is  considerably 
abated,  boiled  rice,  with  milk,  tender  chicken,  and  chicken-broth, 
may  be  allowed.  In  long-continued  cases,  when  there  is  considerable 
debility,  and  the  looseness  is  owing  to  a  want  of  tone,  or  to  relaxation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels,  and  where  astringent  remedies 
are  indicated,  food  of  a  more  nutritious  quality  should  be  taken  in 
moderate  quantities,  and  a  glass  or  two  of  dry  Sherry,  or  of  old 
Madeira,  may  be  taken  with  advantage. 

In  some  chronic  cases,  a  rigid  diet,  the  occasional  application  of 
blisters  over  the  belly,  and  the  employing  of  half  a  dozen  leeches 
round  the  anus  every  four  or  five  days,  have  restored  the  patients  to 
health  after  various  astringent  remedies  and  other  means  have  been 
tried  without  producing  any  good  eflect. 

Those  who  are  subject  to  diarrhcea  ought  to  be  careful  with 
regard  to  diet,  which  should  consist  of  food  easy  of  digestion  ;  they 
should  avoid  eating  undressed  or  indigestible  vegetables,  such  as 
cucumbers,  mushrooms,  melons,  salads,  acid  or  too  ripe  fruits,  par- 
ticularly plums ;  also  fat  pork,  high  game,  or  any  kind  of  animal 
food  approaching  to  a  state  of  putrescence,  pastry,  and  various  other 
articles  of  diet  which  are  known  to  be  injurious  to  persons  with  weak 
or  irritable  bowels ;  and  in  autumn,  the  season  in  which  diarrhoea 
is  most  common,  they  should  wear  flannel  next  the  skin,  and  guard 
against  sudden  exposure  to  cold  or  other  causes  which  might  obstruct 
perspiration. 

DIARRH(EA,    OR    LOOSENESS   OF    THE    BOWELS   IN   INFANTS. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  common  complaints  of  infants,  and  is 
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sometimes  aocompanied  with  griping,  which  may  he  known  hy  the 
ohi]d  crying,  and  drawing  up  the  thighs  towards  the  hclly.  It  is 
seldom  attended  with  danger,  and  is  in  many  cases  salutary ;  hut 
when  severe,  or  too  long  continued,  it  should  be  checked  gradually, 
and  not  abruptly,  under  any  circumstances. 

In  treating  this  disorder  we  are  guided,  in  a  great  measure,  by 
the  appearance  and  number  of  the  evacuations.  A  healthy  child  at 
the  breast  has  generally  four  or  five  stools  in  the  course  of  twenty- 
four  hours ;  the  number,  however,  is  considerably  above  this  in  many 
ohildren,  and  under  it  in  others,  without  being  in  the  least  injurious 
to  their  health. 

In  simple  purging  of  infants,  arising  from  acidity  in  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  the  evacuations  are  thin  and  watery,  and  sometimes 
frothy,  or  mixed  with  a  little  slimy  mucus,  and  have  a  sour  smelL 
In  this  case,  the  following  mixture  should  be  given. 

Henry's  magnesia,  a  drachm. 

Mixture  of  gum-arabic,  half  an  ooDce, 

White  sugar,  a  drachm. 

Laudanum,  five  drops. 

Cinnamon-water,  diluted,  an  ounce  and  a  hal( 

Oil  of  anise,  three  or  four  drops.    Mix. 

Of  this  three  tea-spoonsful  are  to  be  given,  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  hours,  to  an  infant  three  months  old,  and  then  a  drachm 
of  prepared  chalk  is  to  be  substituted  for  the  magnesia,  and  the 
mixture  given  as  before  until  the  purging  abate.  While  the  child  is 
under  treatment,  the  nurse  must  not  take  purgative  medicine,  and 
she  should  be  careful  with  regard  to  her  diet,  which  ought  not  to 
consist  of  crude  vegetables,  or  food  difficult  of  digestion. 

Purging  is  often  caused  by  giving  infants  food  of  improper  quality, 
or  in  too  great  quantity,  or  it  may  arise  from  the  mother's  milk  being 
disordered  from  errors  in  diet,  or  from  mental  excitement.  If  the 
evacuations,  in  consequence  of  these  or  other  causes,  are  watery,  and 
of  a  yellow,  brown,  or  greenish  color,  there  is  generally  in  such  cases 
an  excess  or  a  depraved  secretion  of  bile.  The  treatment  here  con- 
sists in  using  the  warm  bath  and  a  mercurial  preparation  at  bed-time. 
The  following  powder  may  be  given  to  a  child  three  months  old. 

Mercury,  with  chalk,  one  grain, 

]>oTer'8  powder,  half  a  grain. 

Aromatic  powder,  three  grains.    Mix.    To  be  giren  in  a  little  jeUy. 

This  powder  is  to  be  repeated  every  night,  and,  during  the  day, 
two  or  three  tea-spoonsful  of  chalk  mixture  may  be  given.  If  the 
above  treatment  do  not  produce  the  desired  effect,  and  the  infant 
become  feverish,  restless,  and  emaciated,  and  the  stools  are  suddenly 
expelled  from  the  bowels  with  considerable  force,  it  will  then  bo 
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neoessary  to  discontinue  the  chalk  mixture,  and  to  give  a  powder  as 
above  every  five  hours,  the  warm  bath  being  used  regularly  night 
and  morning.  If  the  belly  become  hot  and  painful,  one  or  two 
leeches  should  be  applied  over  the  painful  spot,  and  then  warm  fomen- 
tations. Some  practitioners  prefer  giving  half  a  grain  of  calomel  in 
place  of  the  grain  of  mercury  Mrith  chalk  ;  but  either  plan  of  admin- 
istering mercury  may  be  adopted  with  the  greatest  advantage. 

Looseness  of  the  bowels  not  unfrequently  comes  on  in  consequence 
of  too  early  weaning,  nature  not  being  prepared  for  the  premature 
change  from  the  mother's  milk  to  common  food ;  and  it  alsp  arises 
from  weaning  too  abruptly.  In  this  case,  it  is  obviously  caused  by 
depriving  the  infant  of  its  natural  aliment  all  at  once,  and  substi- 
tuting for  it  another  not  only  difficult  to  regulate,  but  for  which  the 
delicate  digestive  organs  of  the  child  have  not  been  prepared.  In  the 
former  instance,  the  infant  should  be  allowed  to  return  to  the  breast; 
and  in  the  latter,  the  mother's  milk  ought  to  be  partially  allowed, 
and  the  diet  otherwise  strictly  attended  to.  To  assist  the  bowels  in 
regaining  a  healthy  state,  the  following  mixture  may  be  given. 

Aromatic  confection,  a  drachm, 
Syrup  of  white  poppien,  a  drachm, 

Cinnamon  water  and  common  water,  of  each  an  ounce.     Mix.    A  tea-spoooful  to  be 
given  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

When  children  suffer  much  from  teething,  they  are  almost  sure 
to  be  affected  with  watery  purging,  which  if  not  prolonged  until  the 
infant  become  emaciated,  nor  attended  with  pain,  should  not  be 
stopped  ;  but  when  very  severe,  means  should  be  resorted  to  in  order 
to  keep  it  within  due  bounds ;  but  they  must  be  adopted  with  great 
caution,  because  if  it  be  suppressed  abruptly,  irritation  of  the  brain 
and  convulsions  may  be  the  consequence,  or  water  may  form  in  the 
head  and  cause  death. 

If  the  infant  become  considerably  emaciated,  lose  its  appetite, 
and  appear  dull,  while  the  belly  jemains  soft  and  cool  to  the  touch, 
it  will  then  be  advisable  to  administer  an  astringent  mixture  to 
moderate  the  purging. 

Chalk  mixture,  two  ounces, 
Cinnamon  water,  one  ounce, 
Tincture  of  catechu,  a  drachm, 

laudanum,  twelve  drops.    Mix.    Two  or  three  tea-spoonsful  of  this  mixture  to  be 
given  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

Six  or  seven  grains  of  the  following  laxative  powder,  or  a  little 
manna  dissolved  in  warm  water,  may  be  given  every  other  day. 

Henry's  magnesia,  two  drachms  and  a  half, 
Rhubarb,  in  powder,  half  a  drachm. 
Ginger,  in  powder,  six  grains.    Mix. 
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The  little  patient  should  be  carefully  watched,  and  if  feverish 
symptoms  ensue,  and  the  belly  become  distended,  hot,  and  painful, 
and  the  stools  from  being  like  turbid  water  become  yellow  or  green 
or  mixed  with  mucus,  and  tinged  with  blood,  leeches,  warm  bathing, 
and  the  mercurial  powders,  in  the  manner  above  directed,  must  be 
resorted  to. 

DOVER'S  POWDER. 

Dover's  Powder  is  composed  of  one  grain  of  opium,  one  grain  of 
ipecacuan,  and  eight  grains  of  the  sulphate  of  potash.  This  cele- 
brated powder  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Dover,  a  physician  of  consider- 
able reputation  in  the  reign  of  G-eorge  II.,  and  was  long  in  general 
use  before  it  received  a  place  in  the  pharmacopoeia.  It  is  more  to  be 
depended  upon  as  a  sudorific  than  any  other  remedy  of  the  same 
class,  and  is  much  used  in  rheumatism,  general  dropsy,  catarrh, 
dysentery,  and  indeed  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  bring  on  profuse 
perspiration.  Opium  alone,  in  inflammatory  diseases,  would  do 
mischief;  whereas,  when  given  in  this  combination,  in  cases  where 
sweating  is  indicated,  it  often  produces  the  very  best  effects.  The 
patient  should  remain  in  bed  while  under  the  influence  of  this 
remedy,  and  as  soon  as  perspiration  begins  to  break  out,  he  ought  to 
drink  freely  of  barley-water,  toast  and  water  flavored  with  lemon- 
peel,  or  any  other  mild  beverage,  not  acidulated,  in  order  to  keep  up 
the  discharge  from  the  skin.  The  dose  is  ten  grains,  and  five  grains 
more  may  be  given  at  the  expiration  of  an  hour  if  necessary. 

DROPSY. 

Various  names  are  given  to  this  disorder,  according  to  the  parts 
in  which  the  fluid  is  deposited  ;  if  in  the  general  cellular  substance, 
it  is  called  anasarca  ;  in  the  belly,  ascites  ;  in  the  chest,  hydrotho* 
rax  ;  in  the  head,  hydrocephalus;  and  in  the  testicle,  hydrocele. 

Dropsy  is  either  active  or  passive.  Active^  or  acute  dropsy 
may  be  general,  in  consequence  of  increased  action  of  the  heart 
induced  by  various  causes,  such  as  exposure  to  a  cold,  moist  atmos- 
phere, particularly  when  the  body  is  in  a  state  of  perspiration  from 
active  exercise  or  long  exposure  to  heat,  suppression  of  the  menses 
or  other  customary  evacuations,  sudden  disappearance  or  repression 
of  eruptive  diseases,  abuse  of  spirituous  liquors,  &;c. ;  or  it  may  be 
local,  arising  from  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  parts  where  the 
fluid  is  deposited ;  for  example,  dropsy  of  the  belly  or  chest  may  take 
place  in  consequence  of  increased  action  in  the  vessels  of  the  serous 
membrane  which  lines  these  cavities. 

Passive  Dropsy  arises  in  general  firom  caoses  which  impede  the 
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circulation  of  blood  in  the  veins,  such  as  various  tumors  pressing  on 
the  great  blood  vessels,  ossification  of  the  valves  of  the  heart,  &c. 
The  blood  being,  from  these  or  similar  causes,  retarded  in  its  course, 
the  vessels  become  distended,  and  at  length  relieve  themselves  by 
pouring  out  the  watery  part  of  the  blood.  This  form  of  dropsy 
sometimes  comes  on  from  directly  debilitating  causes,  such  as  re- 
peated blood  letting,  or  excessive  loss  of  blood  from  other  causes; 
inordinate  discharges  of  every  description ;  poor  or  relaxing  diet ; 
drinking  immoderate  quantities  of  watery  fluids;  living  in  low, 
damp  situations;  long  continued  chronic  diseases,  as  pulmonary 
consumption,  dysentery,  &c.,  and  various  other  debilitating  causes. 
Dropsy,  in  fact,  is  generally  a  symptom  or  sequence  of  other  disorders, 
and  rarely  a  disease  of  itself,  arising,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
from  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  lungs,  liver,  kidneys,  and  other 
internal  organs. 

GENERAL  DROPSY  {anasafca.) 

la  either  acute  or  passive,  and  consists  in  the  effusion  of  serum^  or 
the  watery  part  of  the  blood,  into  the  cellular  substance  situated 
beneath  the  skin. 

Passive  general  dropsy  may  arise  from  any  of  the  debilitating 
causes  above  mentioned,  but  occurs  most  frequently  from  disease  of  the 
heart  or  some  internal  organ.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  fluid  is 
thrown  out  slowly  ;  the  face,  or  the  feet  and  the  ancles,  are  swollen 
at  night ;  and  the  parts  pit  on  pressure,  which  is  a  characteristic 
symptom  of  the  aflection.  At  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  the 
swelling  disappears  in  the  morning ;  but  after  some  time  becomes 
more  permanent,  and  gradually  ascends  higher  until  the  whole  body 
is  aflected.  .  While  the  dropsy  is  gradually  increasing,  the  face  and 
eyelids  become  sallow,  swollen  and  bloated;  the  breathing  oppressed; 
and  the  pulse  frequent,  weak,  and  sometimes  intermitting.  There 
is  considerable  thirst,  the  urine  is  scanty  and  high-colored,  the 
appetite  greatly  diminished,  the  bowels  are  constipated,  and  towards 
the  termination  of  the  disease,  there  is  great  debility,  and  the  men- 
tal fjBU)ulties  are  much  impaired. 

Acute  general  dropsy  commonly  arises  from  some  cause  capable 
of  suddenly  checking  perspiration,  or  it  comes  on  during  convales- 
cence from  scarlet  fever  or  measles.  This  form  of  dropsy  is  decidedly 
inflammatory,  and  may  result  from  exposure  to  cold,  wet,  or  any  of 
the  ordinary  causes  of  inflammation.  It  is  ushered  in  by  shivering, 
full  or  hard  pulse,  head-ache,  thirst,  and  heat  of  surface.  These 
symptoms,  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  are  followed  by  drop- 
sical swelling,  which  generally  appears  first  in  the  face,  and  shortly 
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afterwards  extends  to  the  trunk  and  extremities  of  the  body.  In 
most  cases,  there  are  well  marked  inflammatory  symptoms  accom- 
panied with  head-ache,  a  sensation  of  tightness  about  the  chest,  and 
difficulty  of  breathing;  but  sometimes  there  is  very  little  general 
excitement,  and  the  pulse  may  not  rise  above  the  natural  standard. 
Dropsy,  attended  with  inflammatory  symptoms  more  or  less  acute, 
frequently  follows  scarlet  fever,  both  in  children  and  adults  ;  and  the 
one  disease  may  supervene  upon  the  other  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  or  weeks.  Acute  general  dropsy  is  usually  associated  with 
inflammation  of  some  internal  organ  ;  but  cases  are  occasionally  met 
with  in  which  no  local  disorder  can  be  traced. 

Treatment  of  general  Dropsy.  (Anasarca!)  No  remedy  can  be 
given  with  propriety  in  dropsy  without  previously  ascertaining 
whether  or  not  it  co-exists  or  is  kept  up  by  disease  of  an  internal 
organ.  The  passive  or  chronic  form  of  the  aflection  is  very  seldom 
independent  of  organic  disease ;  but  cases  do  occasionally  occur  in 
which  it  arises  from  living  on  poor  or  unwholesome  food,  and  then,  of 
ooorse,  the  treatment  ought  to  consist  in  a  more  generous  diet,  along 
with  a  moderate  quantity  of  wine  or  porter.  When  it  is  connected 
with  chlorosis,  (green  sickness,)  ten  drops  of  the  tincture  of  steel  are 
to  be  taken  three  times  a  day  in  a  little  water,  or  the  following 
mixture. 

Oompoimd  mixture  of  iron,  (Orifitk't  Mixture,)  eight  ounces. 

Spirit  of  nutmeg,  eight  drachms.    Mix.    Two  table-spoonsful  of  this  mixture  to  be 
taken  as  a  doee  once  or  twice  a  day.    ^ 

When  it  occurs  in  hysterical  females,  the  following  mixture 
flhoold  be  taken.  * 


Oompoimd  infbsion  of  gentian,  eight  ounces, 

Sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  * 

Paregoric  elixir,  (English,)  and 

Oompound  tincture  of  cinnamon,  of  each  an  ounce.    Mix.    Two  taUe^poonsfnlof  this 
Mixture  to  be  taken  three  times  a  daj. 

In  all  oases  of  dropsy  from  the  above  or  other  directly  debilitating 
causes,  not  depending  on  organic  disease,  such  as  loss  of  blood,  weak- 
ness induced  by  ague,  protracted  fevers,  dysentery,  and  other  diseases, 
a  nutritious  diet,  tonics,  and  mild  diuretics,  should  be  given.  A 
preparation  of  ironj  as  above,  may  be  given  ;  a  grain  of  quinine  in 
Port  wine,  three  times  daily  ;  or  one  of  the  following  mixtures. 

Myrrh,  in  powder,  half  a  drachm. 
Decoction  of  PeruTian  hark,  six  ounces. 
Tincture  of  cascarilla,  three  drachms, 

liquor  of  the  acetate  of  ammonia,  (spirit  of  IfindererusJ  two  ounces.    Two  table 
fpoonsfkd  of  this  mixture  to  be  taken  thrice  a  daj. 
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Compound  infusion  of  gentian,  Myen  ounoet, 
Compound  spirit  uf  juniper,  and 
Tincture  of  orange  peel,  of  each  three  dradima, 

Elixir  of  vitriol,  a  drachm.  Mix.  Two  table-spoomfiil  to  be  giren  as  a  dote  thrice  a 
day. 

The  following  diuretic  powders  may  also  be  taken. 

Nitre,  and 

Cream  of  tartar,  of  each  two  drachms.  Mix,  and  divide  into  twelve  powders,  three  of 
which  are  to  be  taken  in  the  course  of  the  day,  in  a  little  of  the  infusion  of  gentian  or  m 
rhamomilft  tea. 

One  or  two  table-spoonsful  of  the  decoction  of  aloes,  or  a  mode- 
rate dose  of  cream  of  tartar  and  jalap,  (see  Cream  of  Tartar ,)  may  be 
taken  occasionally  to  keep  the  bowels  open. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  dropsy  is  caused,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  by  disease  of  the  heart  or  of  some  other  internal 
organ  ;  and,  therefore,  the  maxim  must  always  be  kept  in  reoolleo- 
tion,  that  until  the  cause  is  removed  the  effect  must  continue. 

In  every  case  of  dropsy  the  treatment  must  be  determined  by  the 
presence  or  absence  of  inflammatory  action;  in  the  former  case, 
blood-letting  and  the  means  necessary  to  subdue  inflammation  are 
to  be  employed,  in  conjunction  with  diuretic  and  purgative  remedies, 
to  carry  ofl*  the  efiused  fluid ;  in  the  latter  case,  tonic  or  strengthen- 
ing  remedies,  diuretics,  and  mild  purgatives  are  to  be  given. 

Treatment  of  acute  general  Dropsy, — ^In  nearly  all  the  oases 
of  dropsy  which  come  on  suddenly,  whether  from  undue  exposure  to 
cold,  or  as  a  sequence  of  scarlatina,  the  pulse  will  be  found  full  and 
hard,  and  other  inflammatory  symptoms  may  be  detected.  The 
treatment  pointed  out  in  this  form  of  dropsy  is,  of  course,  to  subdue 
the  inflammatory  action,  and  this  is  done  most  eflectually  by  blood- 
letting, and  the  regular  administration  of  tartar  emetic  with  nitre, 
(see  page  292.)  The  following  ointment  is  strongly  recommended  by 
the  distinguished  Grerman  physician,  J.  Frank. 

Mercurial  ointment^  two  drachms, 

Powder  of  the  leaves  of  foxglove,  one  drachm,    ^x.    Abont  the  siie  of  a  baael-irat 
of  this  ointment  to  be  well  rubbed  in  over  the  region  of  the  stomach  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

Local  bleeding,  by  cupping  or  leeches,  and  counter-irritation,  by 
means  of  blisters  or  tartar  emetic  ointment,  are  to  be  employed  if 
inflammation  of  the  lungs  or  of  any  other  organ  be  detected.  After 
the  inflammation  has  been  in  a  great  measure  subdued,  diuretic  and 
purgative  remedies  should  be  administered,  with  the  intention  of 
removing  the  eflused  fluid.  Cream  of  tartar,  in  half  ounce  doses, 
may  be  given  freely,  in  order  to  open  the  bowels,  and  afterwards 
the  following  diuretic  mixture. 
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Acetate  of  potara,  half  an  ounoe, 
Sweet  opirits  of  nitre,  half  an  ounce, 
Peppermint  water,  six  ounces, 
laudanum,  a  drachm  and  a  ball| 
Compound  spirit  of  juniper,  two  drachma, 

Syrup  of  squUlK,  an  ounce.    Hiz.    A  table-iipoonful  to  be  taken  three  or  four  timet 
daily. 

In  passive,  or  chronic  dropsy,  which  is  usually  attended  with 
considerable  debility,  the  diet  should  be  nourishing,  and,  in  quantity, 
suited  to  the  power  of  the  digestive  organs ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  acute  dropsy,  the  patient  must  be  strictly  confined  to  low*diet.  It 
was  formerly  the  custom  to  interdict  dropsical  patients  from  drink- 
ing ;  this,  however,  has  been  clearly  shown  to  have  been  not  only 
unnecessary,  but  injurious ;  the  imperial^  soda  water,  or  any  other 
mild  drink,  should  be  freely  allowed ;  and  those  who  have  been  long 
accustomed  to  drinking  spirits,  may  be  indulged  with  weak  Hollands, 
or  gin  punch,  if  not  contra-indicated  by  inflammatory  symptoms. 

It  was  a  common  practice  formerly  to  give  vent  to  the  water  by 
making  scarifications  in  the  legs  in  the  form  of  the  letter  T,  and 
mortification  and  death  were  frequently  the  consequences.  Many 
medical  men  are  now  in  the  habit  of  puncturing  the  skin  with  a 
lancet,  and  even  this  plan  is  by  no  means  unattended  with  danger, 
though  it  usually  gives  temporary  relief,  without  producing  any  bad 
efTects. 

DROPSY   OP   THE   BELLY.       (AsciteS.) 

This  is  the  most  common  of  all  kinds  of  dropsy,  and  may  come  on 
at  any  period  of  life.  The  causes  which  have  been  already  enumer- 
ated, as  capable  of  developing  general  dropsy,  may  also  bring  on  this 
form  of  the  disease,  which,  as  in  the  former  affection,  may  be  either 
active  or  passive ;  but,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  it  comes  on 
slowly,  without  inflammatory  action,  and  is  symptomatic  of  organic 
disorder  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  more  especially  of  the  liver. 
Another  not  unfrequcnt  cause  is  inflammation,  either  acute  or  chronic, 
of  the  peritoneum^  or  lining  membrane  of  the  belly. 

The  water  accumulates  first  at  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  which 
gradually  enlarges,  and  the  swelling  goes  on  increasing  until  the 
entire  abdomen  becomes  very  prominent,  tense,  and  shining.  The 
swelling  may  be  observed  to  gravitate  towards  the  side  on  which  the 
patient  leans ;  and  if  the  left  hand  be  placed  on  one  side  of  the  belly, 
and  a  smart  tap  be  given  to  the  opposite  side  with  the  right  hand, 
the  water  may  be  felt  fluctuating.  There  are  in  most  cases  con- 
siderable thirst,  loss  of  appetite,  and  dry  cough,  and  the  urine  is 
scanty  and  of  a  dark  brown  color.     When  the  water  has  accumulated 
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to  a  considerable  extent,  the  breathing  is  oppressed,  and  the  face  and 
parts  of  the  body  not  consecutively  infiltrated  become  much  emaciated. 
In  some  cases,  the  feet  and  ancles  are  swollen  before  any  change  is 
observed  in  the  size  of  the  belly  ;  but  in  general  the  lower  extremi- 
ties are  not  affected  until  the  abdominal  dropsy  has  existed  some 
time. 

Dropsy,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  is  almost  invariably  a 
symptom  of  organic  disorder,  and,  therefore,  in  order  to  direct  the 
treatment,  on  scientific  principles,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  organ  affected  should  be  known.  In  general,  there  are  well- 
marked  symptoms  of  visceral  obstruction  before  dropsy  makes  its 
appearance,  and,  after  it  is  considerably  developed,  the  general 
appearance  of  the  patient  allows  a  sufficiently  accurate  opinion  to  be 
formed  with  regard  to  the  organ  which  has  given  rise  to  the  affiision. 
"When  the  belly  is  much  enlarged,  and  the  lower  extremities  swollen, 
while  the  arms  and  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  emaciated,  thd  face 
being  at  the  same  time  thin,  sharp,  and  of  a  sallow  dingy  color,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  liver  is  diseased,  or,  at  all  events,  that  the 
cause  of  the  dropsy  is  situated  in  the  belly ;  on  the  other  hand,  when 
the  face  is  bloated,  the  lips  swollen,  so  that  the  mouth  remains 
partially  open,  and  the  eyes  appear  as  if  protruding  from  their  orbits, 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  obstruction  is  in  the  chest, 
and  that,  most  probably,  the  heart  is  diseased  ;  and  this  opinion  will 
be  strengthened,  if  it  be  ascertained  that  the  dropsical  swelling  com- 
menced at  the  feet  and  ancles,  and  subsequently  extended  to  the 
belly.  The  reverse  of  this  takes  place  when  dropsy  arises  bom 
inflammation  of  the  peritoneum,  or  from  obstruction  of  the  liver,  or 
of  any  other  abdominal  organ ;  here  the  swelling  of  the  lower  extre- 
mities of  the  body  is  always  a  consecutive  symptom. 

There  is  another  kind  of  dropsy  of  the  belly,  called  Encysted 
Dropsy,  in  which  the  water  is  confined  in  a  cyst,  or  membranoas 
bag.  In  this  case,  the  swelling  is  at  first  unequal  and  confined  to  a 
particular  part,  and,  when  the  affection  is  farther  advanced,  the  heUlj 
is  never  so  uniformly  distended  as  in  the  former  variety,  where  the 
water  is  loose  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  Encysted  dropsy  progresses 
slowly,  is  entirely  local,  and  not  attended  with  disorder  of  tiie 
general  health. 

Treatment  of  Dropsy  of  the  Belly, — The  treatment  of  dropsy  in 
the  belly  is  to  be  conducted  on  the  principles  applicable  to  that  of 
general  dropsy.  When  the  dropsical  effusion  takes  place  suddenly, 
in  consequence  of  undue  exposure  to  cold,  or  from  any  of  the  ordinary 
causes  which  give  rise  to  acute  diseases,  it  will  be  found  connected 
with  inflammation  of  the  membrane  called  the  peritoneum^  which 
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lines  the  belly,  and  also  envelopes  all  the  organs  contained  in  that 
cavity,  more  particularly  of  that  portion  of  it  which  covers  the  liver. 
In  this  case,  the  pulse  is  firm  and  hard,  and  tenderness  or  pain  is 
experienced  in  some  part  of  the  belly,  most  frequently  at  the  right 
side,  under  the  false  ribs.  The  remedial  means  to  be  employed  here 
are  such  as  are  generally  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  subduing 
inflammation,  the  chief  of  which  is  general  and  local  blood-letting, 
regulated  according  to  the  state  of  the  pulse,  and  the  degree  of  febrile 
excitement.  The  application  of  a  large  blister  over  the  belly,  the 
raw  surface  being  afterwards  kept  discharging  by  means  of  savine 
ointment,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  remedial  means  we  possess  in 
all  cases,  whether  acute  or  sub-acute,  unconnected  with  organic 
disease.  Internally,  the  following  remedies,  recommended  by  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  should  be  given  until  the  mouth  become  slightly 
afieoted  by  the  mercury,  and  then  the  tincture  of  steel,  or  the  tartar- 
ized  iron,  is  to  be  given  as  a  tonic. 

Bine  pill,  two  graina,  or  calomel,  oue  grain, 

Squills,  three  grains.    Mix,  and  form  into  a  pill,  to  be  taken  erery  nij^t  at  bed-time. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia,  from  seven  to  ten  grains, 
Sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  a  drachm, 
Tincture  of  foxglove,  twenty  drops. 

Camphor  mixture,  an  ounce  and  a  halt    Mix.    The  whole  of  this  mixture  to  be  given 
in  the  eoone  of  the  day,  and  repeated  daily. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  abdominal  dropsy  comes  on  suddenly, 
without  any  marked  excitement  of  the  system  ;  general  or  local  blood- 
letting is,  nevertheless,  not  to  be  neglected,  unless  directly  otherwise 
indicated  by  the  state  of  the  pulse,  or  other  unequivocal  symptoms 
of  debility.  Formerly  dropsy  was  always  looked  upon  as  a  disease 
of  debility,  and,  consequently,  depletion  was  never  had  recourse  to ; 
but,  now  that  the  disorder  is  better  understood,  bleeding,  purging, 
and  other  lowering  means  are  employed  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases 
with  the  greatest  advantage. 

In  dropsy  of  the  belly  supervening  upon  the  scarlet  fever  or 
measles  of  children,  the  application  of  leeches  over  the  belly,  purging 
with  cream  of  tartar  or  elaterium,  and  the  careful  administration  of 
foxglove^  is  the  treatment  from  which  the  greatest  advantage  may 
be  expected.  For  a  child  six  years  of  age,  six  leeches  will  be  a 
sufficient  number  at  a  time,  and,  if  the  bleeding  continue  longer  than 
necessary,  the  leech-bites  should  be  touched  with  lunar  caustic.  The 
following  powders  are  suited  for  the  same  age. 

Extract  of  elaterium,  one  grain, 
Odomel  twelve  grains, 

Aromalic  powder,  a  scruple.    Mix,  and  divide  into  twelve  powders.    One  or  two  to  be 
daUy,  until  the  bowels  are  freely  opened. 
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Powder  of  squills,  three  grains, 

Powder  of  foxglove,  the  sanic  quantity, 

Calomel,  six  grains. 

Cinnamon,  iu  powder,  a  scruple.  Mix,  and  divide  into  twelve  powders.  One  of  theM 
powders  is  to  be  given  as  a  dose  night  and  morning,  and  the  effect  of  the  foxglove  care* 
fully  watched. 

The  remedy  now  considered  to  be  the  most  efficacious  in  dropsy 
resulting  from  obstruction  in  the  liver,  spleen,  or  pancreas,  unatten- 
ded with  increased  vascular  action,  is  iodine^  which,  in  numerous 
cases,  has  had  the  effect  of  relieving  the  patient  in  a  surprising 
manner  when  other  means  had  failed. 

Iodine,  a  grain. 

Iodide  (or  hydriodate)  of  potass,  eight  grains, 

Water,  (distilled  water  is  generally  used,)  a  pint  Mix.  To  be  taken  in  the  course  of 
the  dav. 

Iodine,  ten  grains. 

Iodide  (or  hydriwlatc)  of  potass,  a  drachm, 

Lard,  an  ounce.  About  the  size  of  a  nut  of  this  ointment  is  to  be  rubbed  in  over  the 
belly  night  and  morning. 

There  is  one  tiling  which  ought  always  to  be  kept  in  recoUectiony 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  abdominal  dropsy,  accompanied  with 
disease  of  the  liver,  the  heart  is  affected  at  the  same  time,  and 
therefore,  where  this  complication  exists,  local  bleeding,  by  cupping 
or  leeches,  and  foxglove ^  should  be  employed.  The  latter  remedy, 
by  diminishing  the  heart's  action,  relieves  the  congestion  of  the  liver, 
and  at  the  same  time,  from  its  diuretic  virtue,  tends  to  carry  off  the 
effused  fluid.  By  relieving  the  heart  in  this  manner  in  the  first 
instance,  and  afterwards  employing  iodine,  as  above  directed,  more 
benefit  will  accrue  to  the  patient,  than  is  likely  to  result  from  the 
practice  so  commonly  resorted  to,  of  giving  mercury  in  all  oases  of 
dropsy  connected  with  liver  complaint^  a  tc^Tm  which  is  exceedingly 
vague,  since  in  the  common  acceptation,  it  comprehends  all  the 
disorders  of  that  organ,  however  opposite  to  each  other  they  may  be 
in  their  character. 

A  valuable  popular  remedy,  well  known  in  all  European  coun- 
tries, is  a  decoction  of  the  green  tops  of  common  broom,  parsley,  and 
the  root  of  dandelion.  This  drink,  when  taken  in  large  quantities, 
has  frequently  an  excellent  effect  in  carrying  off  the  effused  fluid. 

It  18  of  importance  in  every  case  to  attend  to  the  state  of  the 

lb;  neglect  in  this  respect  may  readily  cause  an  increase  of 

J I  and  constipation  has  been  known  to  bring  on  a  dropsical 

ng  of  the  legs  in  old  people,  and  in  those  laboring  under  debility 

(veyioos  diBbasos,  or  other  causes,  which  has  been  removed  by 

.  of  opening  medicine. 
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If  the  remedies  employed  have  failed  in  producing  any  good 
effect,  and  the  helly  be  painfully  distended,  accompanied  with  diffi« 
oalty  in  breathing,  it  then  becomes  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
tapping.     This  operation  requires  a  surgeon. 

DROPSY    OF    THE    CHEST. 

This  affection  frequently  results  from  inflammation,  either  acute 
or  chronic,  of  the  pleura^  or  serous  membrane  which  lines  the  cavity 
of  the  chbst,  and  envelopes  the  organs  contained  in  it ;  or  it  may 
take  place  from  any  of  the  causes  which  give  rise  to  general  dropsy, 
but  chiefly  from  diseases  of  the  heart  and  lungs.  When  the  effusion 
is  the  consequence  of  inflammation  of  the  pleura,  the  water  is  gen- 
erally confined  to  one  side  of  the  chest,  and  is  merely  a  symptom  of 
pleurisy ;  but  when  it  arises  from  organic  disease  of  an  internal 
organ,  the  water  collects  slowly  in  both  sides  of  the  chest,  and 
constitutes,  in  connection  with  the  original  affection,  a  very  for- 
midable and  dangerous  disease. 

When  dropsy  of  the  chest  proceeds  from  disease  of  the  heart,  the 
firvt  symptoms  generally  observed  are,  a  swollen  state  of  the  eyelids 
in  the  morning,  and  of  the  feet  and  ancles  at  bed-time,  accompanied 
with  slight  oppression  of  the  chest  and  difficulty  of  breathing.  The 
pfttient  may  be  affected  in  this  manner  during  a  considerable  length 
of  time  without  suffering  much  inconvenience,  until  the  water,  which 
has  been  gradually  accumulating,  at  last  increases  to  such  an  extent 
that  a  train  of  very  alarming  symptoms  is  brought  on.  The  face 
beoomea  much  swollen  and  bloated ;  the  lips  assume  a  livid  tint, 
approaohing  at  times  to  a  deep  purple  color ;  the  breathing  is  greatly 
oppreseed ;  the  patient  starts  in  his  sleep,  and  cannot  lie  in  bed 
without  having  his  head  and  shoulders  raised  with  additional  pillows ; 
and  towards  the  termination  of  the  disease,  the  sensation  of  suffoca- 
tion is  so  distressing  on  lying  down  that  he  is  compelled  to  sleep 
sitting  in  a  chair.  The  difficulty  of  breathing  is  much  increased  by 
ginng  up*8tairs,  or  by  any  ordinary  exercise ;  the  pulse  is  generally 
irregular  and  intermitting ;  and  the  feeling  of  anxiety  is  at  times 
very  distressing,  and  strongly  depicted  on  the  countenance.  To 
these  symptoms  are  generally  added  palpitations  of  the  heart  and  a 
troublesome,  dry  cough. 

When  water  collects  in  the  chest  in  consequence  of  bronchitis  or 
of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  the  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  of  lying 
in  the  horizontal  position,  is  the  same  as  in  the  former  case ;  but  the 
eSbsion  is  seldom  to  the  same  extent,  and  is  not  attended  with  pal- 
pitations of  the  heart  and  intermitting  pulse.    Although  the  above 

aynqitoma  generally  accompany  water  in  the  chesti  yet  they  majir 
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arise  from  organic  disorders  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  independent  of 
dropsy ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  prior  to  the  discovery  of  the 
stethoscope,  diseases  of  these  organs  were  frequently  mistaken  for 
this  affection. 

Treatment, — ^Water  on  the  chest  is  in  most  cases  connected  with 
general  dropsy,  and  the  same  treatment  is  applicable  to  both  affec- 
tions. This  species  of  dropsy  is  conmionly  met  with  in  individuals 
of  debilitated,  worn-out  constitutions,  and  is  frequently  a  disease  of 
advanced  life ;  blood-letting  is  therefore  seldom  required.  The 
remedies  which  give  most  relief  are  foxglove,  nitre,  and  cream  of 
tartar,  in  conjunction  with  quinine,  tartarized  iron,  or  other  tonics. 

ACUTE  DROPSY  OF  THE  BRAIN, 

Is  a  very  frequent  and  fatal  disease  among  children.  It  consists 
in  an  inflammation  of  the  membranes  which  surround  the  brain  or 
line  its  central  cavities;  the  dropsy  (or  effusion  of  fluid  into  the 
cavities)  being  nothing  more  than  an  accidental  occurrence  towards 
the  close  of  the  disease,  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  dropsy  of  the 
belly  may  follow  disease  of  the  liver,  or  dropsy  of  the  chest  may 
attend  a  disease  of  the  heart. 

Causes. — It  is  often  difficult  to  assign  any  cause  for  this  com- 
plaint, because  it  frequently  attacks  robust  children  in  the  midst  of 
apparent  health ;  but  we  know  from  experience,  that  it  has  been 
produced  by  the  following  causes ;  blows  upon  the  head,  exposure  of 
the  head  to  a  hot  sun,  the  sudden  removal  of  some  eruption  on  the 
head,  irritation  of  the  brain  occasioned  by  teething,  or  by  derange- 
ment of  the  bowels,  ahd,  finally,  the  disturbance  of  the  blood-circu- 
lation in  the  brain,  which  often  takes  place  in  the  course  of  hooping- 
cough,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  or  small-pox.  But  of  all  the  exciting 
causes  of  this  fatal  complaint,  none  is  more  frequent  than  scrofula. 
In  a  great  number  of  cases,  it  depends  on  a  true  scrofulous  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain  or  its  membranes.  This  explains  the  insidious 
nature  of  the  complaint,  its  prevalence  in  certain  feuiulies,  the 
hereditary  tendency  to  it,  and  its  fatal  terminati(m;  for  we  have 
every  reason  to  fear  that  one  species  of  this  malady  is  just  as  fatal 
amongst  children,  as  pulmonary  consumption  is  amongst  grown-up 
people. 

To  understand  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  premonitory  symptoms 
we  should  state,  that  it  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Hennis  G-reen  that 
acute  dropsy  of  the  brain  is  often  preceded,  for  months  or  years,  by 
a  slow  scrofulous  inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain.  The 
existence  then  of  this  scrofulous  inflammation  of  the  brain,  or  in 
iyther  wordsi  the  premonitory  stage  of  acute  dnqpsy  in  the  head,  is 
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indicated  by  the  following  signs.  The  child  loses  its  natural  liveli- 
ness of  temper,  and  becomes  dull  and  morose ;  the  sleep  is  disturbed, 
and  the  little  patient  often  drowsy  during  the  day ;  he  complains, 
every  now  and  then,  of  headache ;  the  bowels  are  usually  costive, 
and  occasional  vomiting,  with  accesses  of  fever  and  tenderness  of  the 
belly,  are  noticed ;  the  gait  of  the  child  is  sometimes  very  peculiar 
daring  this  stage,  he  staggers  when  walking,  stumbles  without  any 
cause,  or  may  drag  one  foot  after  him  ;  squinting  and  convulsive 
movements  are  sometimes  observed,  with  a  bending  in  of  the  thumbs, 
and  curving  of  the  toes  towards  the  soles  of  the  feet.  These  symp- 
toms may  last,  as  we  have  said,  for  several  months  or  years ;  they 
are  frequently  mistaken  for  infantile  remittent  fever  ;  but  at  length, 
severe  headaohe,  with  vomiting,  constipation,  and  stupor,  supervenes, 
and  the  slow  disease  becomes  all  at  once  converted  into  the  acute 
malady.  * 

Acute  dropsy  of  the  brain  almost  invariably  proves  fatal  when  it 
has  passed  the  first  stage  without  having  been  relieved  ;  our  great 
anxiety  should,  therefore,  be  to  detect  the  disease  in  its  most  early 
stages,  and  not  to  confound  it  with  other  complaints  of  children,  to 
which  it  may  bear  some  resemblance.  The  symptoms  of  the  first 
stage  of  acute  dropsy  of  the  brain  should  be  distinguished  from  those 
of  the  typhus  fever,  from  the  commencement  of  eruptive  disorders, 
and  from  the  peculiar  head  symptoms  which  sometimes  accompany 
exhaustion  of  the  vital  powers  in  young  children. 

Trecdment. — ^We  cannot  impress  too  strongly  on  the  minds  of 
parents  a  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  acute  dropsy  of  the  brain  is 
really  an  infiammatory  disease,  and  that  our  only  hope- of  curing  it 
depends  on  the  early  and  prompt  use  of  active  measures.  But  here 
a  distinction  of  much  practical  importance  must  be  drawn.  The 
disease  sometimes  attacks  robust  children,  in  the  midst  of  excellent 
health.  In  a  majority  of  cases,  however,  it  affects  weakly  children 
of  a  scrofulous  constitution,  who  have  suffered  for  some  time  under 
the  slow  scrofulous  inflammation  of  the  brain  which  we  have  already 
noticed,  and  which  constitutes  the  premonitory  stage  of  acute  dropsy 
of  the  brain.  Now,  although  the  treatment  must  be  directed  in  all 
cases,  against  the  inflammatory  condition  of  the  brain,  yet  it  must 
be  modified  very  considerably  according  to  the  particular  case  which 
we  may  have  to  deal  with.  When  the  patient  is  strong,  of  healthy 
constitution,  and  apparently  free  from  scrofulous  taint,  we  must 
attack  the  disease  at  once,  by  blood-letting,  purgatives,  mercury,  and 
the  constant  application  of  cold  to  the  head.  From  a  child  above 
fimr  years  of  age,  four  to  eight  ounces  of  blood  should  be  drawn  from 
tlie  anni  and  if  a  very  decided  effect  be  not  produced,  the  blood-let- 
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ting  mnst  be  repeated  two  or  three  times,  nntil  that  stage  of  tho 
oomplaint  arrives  which  is  marked  by  palsy.  If  the  patient  be  much 
reduced  by  the  first  bleeding,  then  leeches  (four  to  eight,  acoording 
to  the  child's  age)  should  be  applied  to  the  temples  or  behind  tha 
ears  ;  for  younger  children  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the  local 
abstraction  of  blood  by  leeches.  Having  relieved  the  inflammatoiy 
congestion  of  blood  within  the  head,  the  next  object  of  the  attendant 
must  be  to  to  act  powerfully  on  the  bowels  by  means  of  purgative 
medicines.  Very  active  remedies  are  required  for  this  purpose, 
because,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  obstinate  constipation  is 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  complaint.  Twenty 
grains  of  calomel,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  jalap,  or  the  compound 
scammony  powder,  may  be  divided  into  four  parts,  one  of  which  may 
be  given  every  three  hours,  until  the  bowels  are  fully  opened ;  the 
action  of  the  purgative  should  be  assi^d  by  the  black  draughty 
(see  page  269,)  or  by  a  clyster.  Should  the  calomel  and  acam- 
mony,  or  any  other  strong  purgative  fail  to  evacuate  the  bowelti 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  the  use  of  still  more  power* 
ful  medicines,  such  as  croton  oil  or  elaterium.  These  must  be 
g^ven  with  caution,  and  their  use  abandoned  if  they  seem  to  irritate 
the  intestines  too  much.  From  an  eighth  to  a  quarter  of  a  drop  of 
croton  oil,  or  one-eighth  of  a  grain  of  the  extract  of  elaterium,  may 
be  given  every  two  or  three  hours  until  the  bowels  are  completely 
evacuated,  after  which  two  or  three  stools  a  day  should,  if  possibloi 
be  procured  by  saline  purgatives. 

Of  internal  remedies,  the  only  one  upon  which  much  dependence 
can  be  placed  is  mercury.  Very  young  children  may  take  the  mer- 
cury and  chalk,  in  doses  of  from  one  grain  to  three,  every  three 
hours ;  to  older  children  we  may  give  three  grains  of  calomel,  with 
one-sixth  of  a  grain  of  tartar  emetic,  every  three  hours,  and  the 
mercury  must  be  continued  for  several  days,  until  a  decided  impres- 
sion be  made  upon  the  disease.  Some  practitioners  advise  us  to  rub 
in  the  mercurial  ointment  (a  scruple  to  a  drachm  during  the  day) 
over  the  arms,  legs,  or  belly,  in  order  to  render  the  action  of  that 
substance  more  quick  and  energetic.  As  soon  as  the  leeches  Rave 
ceased  to  bleed,  the  head  must  be  shaven,  and  cold  lotions  should  be 
applied  to  the  head,  or  a  stream  of  cold  water  be  allowed  to  flow 
constantly  on  the  crown  of  the  head  from  the  height  of  two  or  three 
inches.  This  may  be  easily  done,  by  placing  a  smaU  tub  of  water  at 
the  head  of  the  bed,  and  conducting  the  water  from  it  by  a  strip  of 
tow  or  linen.  Ice-bags  may  be  applied  instead  of  cold  water,  but 
their  use  requires  great  caution.  After  the  abstraction  of  blood  and 
free  purging,  some  persons  prefer  blistering  the  orown  of  the  head  to 
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the  employment  of  oold.  There  is  no  objection  to  this  practioey 
which  has  often  been  beneficial.  A  large  blister  may  be  placed 
ovw  the  crown  of  the  head,  and,  when  the  skin  has  broken,  the 
raw  surface  may  be  dressed  twice  a  day  with  mild  mercurial  oint- 
ment. As  the  irritation  from  teething  is  a  frequent  exciting  cause 
of  water  in  the  head,  it  will  always  be  prudent  to  examine  the 
Gild's  mouth,  and  to  divide  fhe  gums  freely,  if  we  see  any  appear- 
ance of  redness  or  swelling  over  a  tooth  which  is  approaching  the 
surface.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that,  during  our  treat- 
ment, the  child  should  be  kept  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  quiet  in  a 
dark  room,  and  that  every  cause  of  disturbance,  &c.,  should  be 

'  cautiously  removed.  No  food  should  be  given  during  the  first  stage, 
and  the  drink  should  consist  of  barley-water,  infusion  of  mallows, 
toast  and  water,  &c.,  in  which  a  few  grains  of  nitre  may  be  dissolved. 
In  the  second  stage  of  water  in  the  head,  we  must  have  recourse 
to  the  same  means,  but  they  are  to  be  employed  more  cautiously, 
and  with  a  more  sparing  hand.  A  few  leeches  to  the  temples,  pur- 
gatives, and  cold  lotions  to  the  head,  are  still  the  principal  remedies. 
The  calomel  is  to  be  continued ;  and,  to  quiet  the  irritation  which 
now  prevails,  it  may  be  mixed  with  a  few  grains  of  James's  powder; 
it  is  at  this  stage,  also,  that  blisters  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  or  on 
the  inside  of  the  legs,  may  be  had  recourse  to  with  advantage. 

In  the  last  stage  of  acute  water  in  the  head,  little  else  can  be 
done  than  to  mitigate  the  patient's  sufferings.     If  the  appetite  con- 

«  tinue,  some  light  food  may  be  allowed,  and  three  or  four  grains  of 
Dover's  powder,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  mercury  and  chalk,  are 
to  be  administered  three  times  a  day ;  the  action  of  the  bowels  is  to 
be  solicited  by  mild  saline  purgatives,  and  we  may  endeavor  to  excite 
the  skin  or  kidneys  by  one  of  the  following. 

Tbeture  of  digitalu,  thirty  drops, 

Infonon  of  Taleruui,  two  ounces. 

Water,  six  ounces.    Mix.    An  ounce  to  bo  taken  eTery  three  hours. 

liqaor  of  the  acetate  of  ammonia,  three  ounces, 

Syrup  <tf  poppies,  half  an  ounce. 

Tincture  of  squills,  half  a  drachm.    A  tea-spoonful  to  bo  taken  erery  two  hoars. 

CHRONIC    DROPSY    OF    THE    BRAIN. 

Chronic  dropsy  of  the  brain  consists  in  the  slow  collection  of  a 
clear  fluid  in  the  cavities  of  the  brain,  generally  accompanied  by 
gradual  enlargement  of  the  head.  This  disease  may  either  occur  in 
the  child  before  it  is  bom,  or  may  come  on  very  soon  after  birth.  In 
the  first  case,  it  is  usually  attended  by  such  changes  in  the  brain 
itself  as  render  it  impossible  for  the  child  to  live ;  in  the  second  case, 
the  head  enlarges  slowly,  or  even  retains  its  natural  size,  and  some 
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small  hcfpe  remains  of  obtaining  a  core ;  henoe,  we  shall  oonfine  our- 
selves to  giving  an  account  of  this  latter  form. 

The  causes  which  excite  chronic  dropsy  of  the  brain  in  children 
are  very  obscure.  It  is  said  to  occur  most  frequently  in  the  children 
of  scrofulous  parents,  as  a  consequence  of  fright  experienced  during 
pregnancy ;  as  the  effect  of  depressing  passions,  drunkenness,  Ace,  on 
the  part  of  the  mother ;  it  may  also  he  produced  in  the  infant  after 
birth  by  improper  food,  teething,  spirituous  liquors,  affecticHis  of  the 
bowels,  or  other  complaints,  which  reduce  the  strength. 

Symptoms. — Chronic  dropsy  of  the  brain  sometimes  comes  on  in 
a  very  insidious  manner,  and  often  escapes  our  notice  at  an  early 
stage.  When  the  natural  articulations  of  the  head  are  qpen,  and  the 
skull  much  enlarged  in  size,  with  a  sensation  of  fluctuation  at  the 
anterior  part  of  the  crown  of  the  head,  there  can  be  no  mistake  about 
the  nature  of  the  disease ;  but  when  the  skull  retains  its  natoral 
shape  and  size,  or  enlarges  very  slowly,  and  when  the  child's  health 
is  not  much  deranged,  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  discover  the 
nature  of  the  complaint,  although  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
we  should  be  acquainted  with  its  existence  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
early  symptoms,  then,  of  chronic  dropsy  of  the  brain  are,  an  unusual 
peevishness  and  perversity  of  temper,  dulness,  and  an  inclination  to 
sleep ;  irregular  appetite,  with  constipation  of  the  bowels  and  scanty 
urine ;  if  the  child  be  able  to  walk  about,  it  will  often  be  observed 
that  the  legs  are  weak  and  small  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the 
body,  while  the  belly  is  large  and  tense.  The  senses  of  hearing  and 
seeing  are  at  first  acute,  but  soon  become  dull,  and  are  more  or  less 
injured ;  the  child  cannot  articulate  words  distinctly ;  the  tongue 
seems  to  be  getting  too  large  for  the  mouth,  and  the  mental  faculties 
are  also  weakened.  These  latter  symptoms  should  always  excite  our 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  head  in  young  children ;  the  head  should 
be  carefully  measured  with  a  tape,  and  if  it  be  found  to  have 
increased  very  sensibly  in  a  short  time,  we  may  be  almost  certain 
that  the  child  labors  under  chronic  dropsy  of  the  brain. 

As  the  disease  advances  the  symptoms  become  more  clear.  The 
mental  and  bodily  powers  are  more  or  less  injured ;  the  memory  is 
lost,  and  the  power  of  speech  much  diminished ;  a  copious  saliva 
flows  from  the  mouth ;  the  child  is  unable  to  support  himself  on  his 
legs,  and  the  head  begins  to  hang  on  one  side ;  the  pupils  are  dilated, 
the  sight  lost,  and  the  eyes  frequently  affected  with  squinting ;  the 
bowels  are  still  irregular,  and  the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  often 
vomited  up. 

In  the  third  stage  of  the  disease  the  head  becomes  so  enlarged 
that  the  child  is  no  bnger  able  to  support  it ;  he  lies  in  a  state  of 
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stapidity,  and  does  not  notice  what  passes  around  him ;  the  senses 
are  almost  completely  destroyed ;  the  power  of  moving  is  lost,  the 
evacuations  are  passed  without  the  patient's  being  conscious  of  them; 
in  this  state  he  lies  for  a  considerable  time,  when  he  is  cut  off  by 
convulsions,  or  sinks  into  profound  insensibility,  which  soon  termin- 
ates in  death. 

TreeUnient. — Chronic  dropsy  of  the  brain  is  an  extremely  fatal 
disease,  but  even  over  it  the  power  of  medicine  has  often  triumphed. 
Our  first  object  must  be  to  remove  any  irritation  which  may  exist 
about  the  head,  by  leeches  and  mild  purgatives ;  but  these  must  not 
be  carried  far  ;  one  or  two  applications  of  leeches  (at  the  early  stage 
of  the  disease)  will  be  sufficient.  In  order  to  remove  the  tendency 
which  exists  in  the  brain  to  the  formation  of  a  fluid  within  its 
cavities,  various  remedies  are  employed.  One  of  the  safest  courses 
to  pursue  is  to  administer  mercury  with  chalk  for  some  time,  until 
the  mercury  begins  to  act  on  the  constitution  of  the  patient.  It  may 
be  given  alone  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  grains  (to  an  infant)  night 
and  morning,  or  combined  with  a  purgative,  in  the  following  man- 
ner. 

Mereury,  with  duJk,  one  scruple, 

Powdered  rhabarb,  thirty  grains.    Mix,  and  diride  into  ten  powders ;  one,  two,  or  three 
powders  to  be  given  gradoally,  according  to  the  child's  age. 

The  head  should  be  kept  cool,  the  hair  may  be  cut  off,  and  if 
there  exist  any  signs  of  congestion  of  the  brain,  it  will  be  prudent  to 
apply  cold  lotions  to  the  crown  of  the  head.  The  action  of  the  mer- 
cury will  be  aided  by  occasional  doses  of  castor  oil,  or  any  other  mild 
laxative,  or  by  a  clyster,  containing  from  one  to  four  drachms 
(according  to  the  age  of  the  child)  of  oil  of  turpentine,  which  may 
be  given  twice  a  week.  During  this  course  of  medicine  the  child 
must  take  light  and  moderately  nutritious  food  ;  stimuiatinff  tepid 
baths  are  also  useful  during  this  stage  of  the  disease ;  the  child  may 
be  placed  in  one  three  times  a  week,  and  kept  in  the  bath  from  ten 
to  twenty  minutes.  Six  drachms  of  the  sulphuret  of  potass  may  be 
dissolved  in  the  bath,  or  it  may  be  prepared  by  adding  one  ounce  of 
nitro-muriatic  acid  to  each  gallon  of  water,  until  the  mixture  present 
the  taste  of  vinegar.  The  child's  head  may  be  frequently  washed 
with  the  latter  solution,  and  a  blister  may  be  occasionally  placed  on 
the  sides  of  the  head,  behind  the  ears,  or  on  the  nape  of  the  neck. 
By  the  assiduous  use  of  these  means  for  several  weeks,  or  even 
months,  the  disease  may  sometimes  be  checked;  but  it  more  fre- 
quently continues  its  progress,  and  the  head  gradually  becomes 
larger.  When  this  is  the  case  but  little  hope  remains,  yet  chil- 
dren have  recovered,  either  when  compression  has  been  used,  ot 
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when  the  fluid  has  been  drawn  off  by  making  a  small  opening  into 
the  Hkull.  For  the  parpofse  of  compreswsion.  the  head  may  be  firmly 
bound  with  a  linen  banda^re,  two  inches  wide,  and  woond  several 
times  round  the  head,  or  with  strips  of  common  sticking-plaster. 
The  operation  of  giving  issue  to  the  fluid  by  means  of  a  small  in- 
strument called  a  trocar,  should  never  be  undertaken  by  any  bnt  a 
medical  man. 

DYSENTERY. 

In  treating  of  dysentery,  the  division  into  acute  and  ohronio  may 
be  a^lopted,  though  the  disease  presents  many  different  farms  and 
complications. 

ACUTE    DYSEXTERY. 

Acute  dysentery  is  usually  preceded  by  a  disordered  state  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  as  indicated  by  nausea,  vomiting,  loss  of  aj^ie- 
tite,  flatulence,  and  constipation,  or  the  bowels  may  have  been 
relaxe<l  for  some  time  previous.  It  commences  with  frequent  evac- 
uations, accompanied  by  severe  griping  pains,  great  desire  to  strain 
while  at  stool,  and  a  burning  sensation  at  the  rectum  and  anus ; 
there  are  frequent  chilLs,  followed  by  flushes  of  heat ;  the  poise  ia 
quick,  or  perhaps  not  much  affected  ;  the  stools  at  first  may  be 
copious  and  feculent,  and  contain  pieces  of  hardened  feces,  bnt  they 
soon  become  scanty,  and  consist  chiefly  of  mucous  matter  tinged  with 
blood  ;  a  dull,  uneasy  sensation  is  felt  in  the  belly,  which  is  relieved 
after  each  evacuation ;  the  tongue  is  furred  ;  and  there  is  considera- 
ble thirst.  These  are  the  most  prominent  symptoms  of  the  diseaaei 
as  it  occurs  in  its  mildest  forms ;  but  in  its  more  severe  states  all 
the  symptoms  are  aggravated ;  the  calls  to  stool  are  very  frequent 
and  distressing,  and  sometimes  accompanied  with  cramps  in  the 
thighs  and  legs ;  the  abdominal  pain  is  more  constant,  and  increased 
on  pressure  with  the  hand,  though  oft^n  merely  a  feeling  of  heat  is 
complained  of,  except  when  a  motion  is  about  to  be  passed ;  the 
tongue  is  thickly  coated,  and  the  appetite  gone,  while  the  thirst 
becomes  urgent,  the  patient  preferring  cold  water,  each  draught  of 
which  is  invariably  followed  by  sovey o  griping ;  the  urine  is  high- 
oolored,  passed  in  small  quantities,  and  often  with  great  pain  and 
dilTiculty  ;  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  or  perhaps  only  feels  hot  over  the 
abdomen,  the  extremities  being  cold,  though  sometimes  there  may 
bo  free  perspiration.  With  the  advance  of  the  disease,  the  strength 
gives  way,  there  is  despondency,  rapid  emaciation  ensues,  and  the 
straining  is  occasionally  so  violent  that  a  portion  of  the  gut  descends 
beyond  the  anus^  greatly  augmenting  the  suffering.     As  a  fatal  ter- 
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mination  approaches,  the  abdomen  becomes  swelled  and  tender  to  the 
touch ;  the  tongue  dry  and  glazed,  or  covered  with  a  dry,  brown 
fiir ;  the  motions  are  passed  in  bed,  the  patient  being  unable  to  get 
ont  to  reach  the  close-stool;  the  extremities  of  the  body  become 
oold ;  and  delirium,  hiccup,  and  cold  clammy  perspirations,  are  the 
forerunners  of  death. 

The  character  of  the  evacuations  varies  much,  both  as  regards 
appearance  and  quantity  ;  sometimes  they  are  copious  and  watery, 
containing  shreds  of  matter  like  the  washings  of  beef,  or  they  are 
aoanty,  and  of  a  dark  brown  or  greenish  color,  with  streaks  of  blood ; 
at  other  times,  after  violent  straining,  only  a  small  quantity  of  slimy 
mucus  is  passed.  The  odor,  in  all  cases,  is  peculiar,  but  sometimes 
it  18  extremely  offensive,  particularly  in  the  last  stage  ;  the  motions 
may  then  be  composed  of  pure  blood,  or  a  dark  fluid,  mixed  with 
feculent  matter,  and  occasionally  small  whitish  masses,  resembling 
&t,  are  discharged. 

The  disease,  in  its  worst  form,  may  terminate  in  a  few  days, 
though  generally  its  duration  is  from  two  to  five  weeks.  The 
symptoms  may  be  considered  favorable,  when  the  griping  pain  and 
straining  at  stool  diminish,  and  the  motions  are  less  frequent  and 
more  healthy  in  their  appearance,  while  a  gentle  perspiration  breaks 
out  over  the  whole  body,  with  abatement  of  the  febrile  excitement. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  changes  for  the  better  will  sometimes  take 
place,  resembling  remissions ;  these  may  last  for  twelve  or  twenty 
hours,  or  longer,  and  be  followed  by  a  return  of  all  the  bad  symptoms. 

In  warm  climates,  dysentery  is  witnessed  in  its  most  intense 
toTmSj  and  is  very  frequently  complicated  with  great  derangement 
of  tlie  biliary  organs,  or  disease  of  the  liver.  With  most  of  the 
symptoms  of  the  first,  or  most  common  variety,  the  tongue  has  a 
yellow  coating,  or  a  white  covering  over  its  surface,  and  appears 
swollen  or  larger  than  natural ;  there  is  nausea,  and  bilious  vomiting, 
occasional  chills,  hot,  dry  skin,  and  quick,  irritable  pulse ;  the  burn- 
ing sensation  in  the  rectum,  and  straining  at  stool,  are  very  severe; 
the  evacuations  may  be  copious,  yellow-colored,  or  of  a  dark  brown 
color  and  uniform  consistence ;  and  sometimes  they  are  frothy,  and 
have  a  greenish,  mixed  appearance,  with  streaks  of  blood.  The 
stools  at  the  commencement,  and  even  through  the  course  of  the 
disorder,  may  be  little,  if  at  all  tinged  with  blood,  though  usually  in 
the  last  stage  they  are  mixed  with  dark,  bloody  matter.  A  dull, 
heavy,  uneasy  feeling  is  experienced  in  the  right  side,  increased  by 
pressing  with  the  fingers  under  the  ribs,  the  pain  often  stretching  to 
the  right  shoulder,  where  there  may  be  a  constant  aching  sensation ; 
then  is  sometimes  a  feeling  of  oppression  at  the  chest ;  the  patient 
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is  tronbled  with  a  barasstng,  irritating  ooogfa  ;  and  in  the  last  stage 
the  tongae  is  red,  smooth,  or  dark-colored  and  diy.  The  first  symp- 
toms of  dysentery,  where  the  liver  has  been  long  diseased,  are 
frequently  a  sensation  of  fnlness  and  uneasiness  at  the  stomach  and 
right  side,  oq>ioas  discharges  of  bilious  matter,  with  pain  of  belly 
and  griping. 

CHROXIC    mrSElVTERT. 

In  chronic  dysentery  the  pulse  is  but  little  disturbed,  except 
towards  evening,  when  it  may  be  quickened  and  accompanied  with 
slight  feverish  symptoms ;  the  evacuations  are  much  less  fireqneot 
than  in  the  acute  states,  and  are  seldom  attended  with  much  straining, 
though  in  general  there  is  a  griping  or  twisting  sensation  about  the 
navel  before  each  motion,  which  is  entirely  relieved  after  leaving  the 
close-stooL  There  is  not  often  pain  or  pressure  over  the  belly,  (whidi 
may  be  swelled  and  hard,  or  flatter  than  usual,)  though  sometimes 
there  is  a  heavy  feeling,  or  sensation  of  heat  and  soreness,  as  the 
patient  may  express  it.  The  stools  vary  greatly,  even  in  the  same 
patient,  at  diflerent  times ;  they  may  be  copious  and  of  a  dark  brown 
color,  or  white,  like  clay  diflused  in  water ;  hence  the  disease  has 
been  called  white  flux  ;  or  there  is  feculent  matter  intimately  min- 
gled with  blood ;  sometimes  there  is  a  bloody  mucus  mixed  with  a 
substance  resembling  matter,  (pus,)  or  the  evacuations  have  a  mar- 
bled and  greenish  appearance. 

Causes. — Dysentery  prevails  chiefly  in  autumn  and  the  beginning 
of  winter,  during  cold  moist  weather,  following  great  heat  or  long- 
continued  drought ;  or  it  may  be  induced  by  high  ranges  of  tempera- 
ture, succeeding  to  moist  and  very  wet  weather.  An  attack  may  be 
brought  on  by  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  or  to  the  dews  of  night, 
particularly  after  fatigue ;  by  wearing  damp  clothing,  by  scanty  and 
unwholesome  food  or  drink,  eating  acid  or  unripe  fruits,  the  use  of 
water  contaminated  with  impurities,  breathing  air  rendered  impure 
by  many  persons  being  crowded  together,  as  in  camps,  vessels, 
prisons,  &c.,  and  then  the  disease  is  likely  to  assume  the  typhoid  and 
malignant  forms,  and  may  become  highly  contagious ;  by  constipa- 
tion and  the  accumulation  of  morbid  biliary  secretions,  tiie  use  of 
intoxicating  liquors  in  excess,  very  rich  stimulating  diet,  exhalations 
from  the  soil  and  from  marshes,  as  well  as  putrid  animal  exhalations 
and  epidemic  states  of  the  atmosphere.  In  hot  countries  the  disease 
is  frequently  associated  with  worms,  particularly  in  the  dark  races, 
who  are  peculiarly  subject  to  bowel  complaints. 

Chronic  dysentery  differs  only  in  degree  from  the  acute  form, 
and  arises  from  the  same  causes. 
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TVeatment  of  Acute  Dysentery, — It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence 
that  no  time  be  lost  in  resorting  to  the  necessary  treatment,  as  acute 
dysentery  will  be  mnoh  more  protracted  and  dangerous  if  neglected 
daring  the  first  few  days. 

Blood-letting  will  be  required  when  the  abdominal  pain  is  severe, 
the  skin  warm,  and  the  pulse  quick  and  full ;  the  quantity  to  be 
taken  must  be  regulated  by  the  age,  strength,  and  constitution  of 
the  patient,  and  severity  of  the  attack  ;  but  a  good  general  rule  is  to 
allow  the  blood  to  flow  from  the  arm  until  the  pain  is  relieved  or 
&intness  comes  on,  the  patient  being'  in  the  erect  position.  In  the 
milder  cases,  when  there  is  very  little  or  no  general  excitement,  and 
not  much  pain  complained  of,  local  bleeding,  by  the  application  of 
leeches  to  the  belly,  or  by  cupping,  will  be  sufficient ;  and  either  of 
these  means  of  abstracting  blood  may  be  had  recourse  to,  if  the  pain 
ocmtinue  after  bleeding  from  the  arm.  When  the  leeches  drop  off, 
or  after  cupping,  hot  fomentations  are  to  be  applied,  or  large  emol- 
lient poultices. 

If  .the  tongue  be  foul,  or  the  attack  do  not  begin  with  severe 
retching  and  vomiting,  the  treatment  may  be  commenced  by  admin- 
istering an  emetic  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  grains  of  ipecacuan. 
After  its  action,  or  should  an  emetic  not  be  necessary,  half  an  ounce 
to  two  ounces  of  castor-oil,  with  twenty  drops  of  laudanum,  may  be 
given.  When  the  bowels  have  been  cleared  out  by  the  oil,  which 
will  probably  be  in  eight  or  ten  hours,  one  of  the  follovring  pills 
should  be  given  every  fourth  or  sixth  hour. 

TUie  of  opimn,  six  grains, 

Ipecieiuui,  twenty-four  graini, 

Odomel,  tweWe  grains, 

MncUage,  or  sjrap,  a  8u£3cient  quantitj.    Mix,  and  diride  into  twelTe  pills. 

The  griping  and  pain  of  beUy  will  often  be  much  relieved  by 
nibbing  turpentine  over  the  abdomen,  and  applying  hot  fomentations 
immediately  after ;  but  if  the  repeated  use  of  the  turpentine  fail  in 
aflbrding  relief,  it  will  then  be  necessary  to  apply  a  large  blister. 
Warm  baths,  once  or  twice  a  day,  will  also  be  found  very  useful  in 
alleviating  pain  and  inducing  perspiration. 

The  great  desire  to  strain  at  stool  should  not  be  indulged  in,  as 
the  pain  and  irritation  are  thereby  greatly  increased ;  this  unpleasant 
symptom,  as  well  as  the  burning  sensation  in  the  rectum  and  anus, 
wiU  frequently  be  relieved  by  administering  an  injection  of  arrow- 
root, in  small  quantity,  with  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  laudanum  ; 
and  after  each  evacuation  the  patient  will  find  ease  by  sitting  over 
the  steam  of  hot  water,  or  applying  hot  fomentations  to  the  parts. 

Gentle  opening  medicine  should  be  given  every  third  or  fourth 
morning ;  but  in  very  few  instances,  if  ever,  will  it  be  prudent  or 
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naeeasary  to  direct  strong  pm^tiTes  to  betaken,  the  e£ket  of  wfaioh 
woold  only  tend  to  increase  the  inflammation  of  the  rooooos  or 
Iming  membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal,  which  in  general  ccMwtitiitos 
the  disease.  The  dose  of  castor-oil  may  be  repeated,  or  a  tea-spoon- 
fill  of  Henry's  calcined  magnesia,  with  twenty-six  grains  of  rhobaih, 
may  be  given,  or  two  drachms  of  Epsom  salts  and  thirty  grains  of 
magnesia,  in  a  glass  of  barley-water,  assisting  the  operation  of  the 
medicine  by  emollient  injections,  ccmtaining  a  table-spoonftil  or  two 
of  dive  or  castor-oiL 

As  dysentery  appears  in  its  most  violent  forms  in  warm  dimateai, 
the  treatment  mast  be  energetic  in  proportion,  thongh  the  same  in 
principle  as  that  already  recommended.  When  the  abdominal  pain, 
fever,  and  other  inflammatory  symptoms  ran  high,  the  bleeding  firom 
the  arm  most  be  decirive,  and  repeated  nntil  tiiese  symptoms  an 
removed  or  abated ;  nor  shoald  local  depletion  be  neglected ;  and 
since  the  disease  in  hot  climates  is  generally  preoeded  by  kwae- 
ness  of  the  bowels,  pargatives  are  even  less  demanded  than  in 
this  country. 

In  dysentery,  connected  with  disease  of  the  liver,  calomel  may  be 
used  with  more  freedom.  After  depletion,  and  an  emetic,  if  reqoired, 
the  {Mowing  may  be  taken. 


Oilomel,  eight  grmint* 

Iptwraman,  three  gnuDt, 

Opnim.  ooe  snio.  Mn;  and  erwy  wa.  hoora  aftw  wm  Ji  one  of  the  pfll%  ( Jwmhtd  in 
fte  prerious  redpe,)  with  twice  the  qnentitj  of  celooiel,  and  mild  pages  oeeaMBnBj,  an 
to  be  ndministered. 

Dysentery,  within  the  tropics,  is  often  extremely  insidioos  in  its 
commencement ;  looseness  of  the  bowels,  and  slight  gri(nng  pains, 
may  exist  for  weeks,  anheeded  by  the  patient,  until  exhaasction  of 
strength,  and  some  aggravation  of  the  symptoms,  compel  him  to  take 
to  bed ;  and,  though  the  attack  has  been  apparently  very  miU,  yet 
the  delay  which  has  taken  place  in  commencing  the  treatment  may 
lead  to  a  fifttal  termination,  whatever  means  be  empiojfed.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  point  out  in  too  strong  terms  the  necessity  of 
attending  at  once  to  the  slightest  derangement  of  the  boweb  in 
tropical  climates,  since  a  gentle  purgative,  followed  at  night  by 
fifteen  grains  of  Dover's  powder,  or  a  pill,  composed  of  two  grains  of 
opium  and  two  grains  of  ipecacuan,  repeated  for  a  few  nights,  and 
the  occasional  use  of  the  warm  bath,  will  frequently  pat  a  stop  to 
those  symptoms  which,  otherwise,  might  have  ended  in  danger  or 
destruction  to  life. 

In  the  low,  or  typhoid  form  of  the  disease,  the  treatment  above 
advised  will  be  applkafale,  with  the  exceptioo  of  Uood-letting,  whidh 
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should  not  be  practised ;  leeches,  however,  may  be  applied  over  the 
abdomen,  if  there  be  pain  on  pressure.  In  the  more  dangerous  or 
malignant  forms,  when  there  is  extreme  depression  of  the  vital 
powers,  the  strength  must  be  supported.  Two  grains  of  camphor 
may  be  added  to  each  of  the  pills,  (described  in  the  second  preceding 
recipe,)  or  the  following,  given  every  six  hours. 

Mercury,  with  chalk,  four  gruni, 

IpeoicuAii,  one  grain. 

Camphor,  two  grains, 

Opium,  one  grain.    Mix.    To  be  made  into  two  pills,  or  taken  in  a  little  jeUj. 

Warm  baths,  turpentine,  fomentations,  and  injections  are  to  be 
had  recourse  to  in  the  manner  already  directed. 

When  vomiting  is  a  troublesome  symptom,  apply  a  mustard 
poultice  over  the  stomach,  or  let  the  turpentine  fomentation  be  used ; 
and  medicine  should  be  administered  in  the  form  of  pill,  as  more 
likely  to  remain  on  the  stomach. 

Flatulent  distension  of  the  abdomen  will  often  be  relieved  by 
injections,  containing  each  two  drachms  of  turpentine. 

An  injection  of  infusion  of  ipecacuan  root,  of  the  following 
strength,  administered  twice  a  day,  or  oftener,  we  have  known  to  be 
very  serviceable  in  the  dysentery  of  the  West-Indies. 

Ipecacnan  root,  one  ounce ;  to  be  well  bruised,  and  a  quart  of  boiling  water  poured 
over  it ;  then  allow  it  to  remain  near  the  fire  for  eight  or  ten  hours ;  the  injection  to  be 
eompoeed  of  half  a  pint  of  this  infusion,  to  which,  occasionally,  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of 
laudanum  may  be  added. 

Hiccup  may  be  generally  considered  a  very  dangerous  symptom, 
unless  when  it  occurs  early  in  the  attack ;  fifteen  grains  of  car- 
bonate of  soda,  with  ten  drops  of  laudanum,  may  then  sometimes 
remove  it. 

Since  the  action  of  medicine  varies  greatly  in  different  individuals, 
firom  peculiarity  of  constitution,  or  other  causes,  the  doses  require  to 
be  regulated  accordingly ;  sometimes  a  small  quantity  of  opium  will 
act  very  powerfully,  and,  at  other  times,  large  doses  must  be  given 
to  produce  any  effect.  In  the  treatment  of  dysentery,  therefore,  the 
action  of  the  opium  must  be  watched,  and  when  it  produces  great 
drowsiness  or  constant  sleep,  it  must  be  left  off  altogether  for  a  time, 
or  the  dose  must  be  diminished  ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  pain  be 
not  relieved,  or  sleep  induced  by  the  ordinary  doses,  the  quantity 
must  be  gradually  increased.  These  remarks  will  also  apply  to 
ipecacuan ;  sometimes  a  very  small  quantity,  even  a  grain  or  two, 
will  cause  nausea  and  vomiting ;  while,  in  other  instances,  it  may  be 
given  in  large  doses,  without  sickness  or  vomiting  being  excited. 

Astringent  and  tonic  medicines  are  not  to  be  used  in  the  acute 
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stage;  but  dnring  oonvalescenoe,  or  after  all  the  inflammatory 
symptoms  have  been  subdued,  and  an  exhausting  discharge  from  the 
bowels  continues,  they  will  be  found  very  usefuL 

Prepared  chalk, 
Gum-arabiCf  in  powder,  and 
Sugar,  of  each  half  an  ounce, 
Cinnamon  water,  eight  ounces, 
Syrup  of  poppies,  half  an  ounce. 

Tincture  of  catechu,  three  drachms.  Mix.  Two  table-spooDsfal  to  be  taken  m  a  doee 
erery  six  hours. 

Gum-arabic,  two  drachms, 
Sugar,  half  an  ounce. 
Laudanum,  two  drachms. 
Tincture  of  kino,  or  of  catechu,  three  drachms, 

Peppermint  water,  eight  ounces.  Mix.  A  table-spoonful  to  be  taken  three  or  four 
timeB  a  day. 

As  tonic  mixtures,  either  of  the  following  may  be  used. 

Peruvian  bark,  (cinchona,)  six  drachms ;  to  be  infused  in  a  pint  of  water  K.  idSET 
hours,  and  strained ;  then  add 

Afine  of  ipecacuan,  three  drachms, 

Laudanum,  one  drachm.  Mix.  A  wine-glassful  three  or  four  times  in  iwenfy-lcrar 
boors. 

Infusion  of  bark,  (as  abore,)  a  pint, 

Quinine,  ten  grains, 

Elixir  of  vitriol,  half  a  drachm.    Mix.    A  wine-gkssful  twice  a  day. 

During  the  period  of  convalescence,  and  for  a  long  time  after,  the 
causes  which  gave  rise  to  the  attack  should  be  carefully  avoided,  and 
no  indiscretion  committed  in  diet,  drink,  or  exposure,  as  there  is  very 
often  a  tendency  to  relapse  in  this  disease,  even  from  the  slightest 
causes.  Wearing  flannel  next  the  skin  will  be  found  a  most  valuable 
protection  from  the  effects  of  cold  and  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  and 
is  even  more  useful  in  hot  than  in  temperate  countries. 

Treatment  of  Chronic  Dysentery, — The  treatment  of  acute  dysen- 
tery will  apply  to  the  chronic  form,  with  but  slight  modification. 
G-eneral  blood-letting  is  rarely  necessary,  but,  so  long  as  abdominal 
pain  remains,  the  abstraction  of  blood  locally,  by  leeches  or  cupping, 
will  be  beneficial ;  repeated  blistering  over  the  abdomen  should  also 
be  resorted  to,  or  the  tartar  emetic  ointment  may  be  used ;  renewing 
the  application  as  soon  as  the  pustular  eruption  begins  to  dry  up.  A 
grain  of  opium,  and  two  grains  of  ipecacuan,  formed  into  a  pill,  may 
be  taken  night  and  morning ;  and,  if  the  liver  be  in  a  torpid  state, 
and  there  be  a  deficiency  of  bile,  as  indicated  by  whitish  day-oolored 
stools,  mild  mercurial  medicine  should  be  combined  with  opiates. 

Mercury,  with  chalk,  three  grains, 
Dorefs  powder,  eight  grains.    Mix. 

Blue  pill,  three  grains, 

Opium,  one  grain, 

Ipecacuan,  one  grain.    Mix,  and  form  into  a  pUL 
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Either  of  these  to  be  taken  night  and  morning,  and  occasionally 
ft  gentle  purge  of  castor  oil,  magnesia,  and  rhubarb,  or  confection  of 
senna,  with  cream  of  tartar.  The  combination  of  nitric  acid  and 
opium  is  extremely  useful  in  many  cases  of  dysentery,  and  may  be 
employed  if  the  above  prescriptions  have  failed. 

Diluted  nitric  Kcid,  half  an  oonce, 
lAudanum,  a  drachm, 

Water,  a  innt    Two  table-spoonsful,  as  a  dose,  three  or  four  times  in  twenty-foor 
hourib 

When  the  discharge  continues,  and  the  strength  is,  at  the  same 
time,  failing,  tonic  medicines  are  to  be  taken. 

Peruvian  bark,  (dncbona,)  and 

Ckntian  root,  of  each,  half  an  ounce. 

Rhubarb  root,  two  dradims. 

Water,  two  pints ;  to  be  boiled  for  half  an  hour,  and  strained  through  fine  linen. 

A  table-spoonful  or  two  of  this  infusion  to  be  taken  twice  or  three 
times  a  day,  while  the  powder  is  continued  night  and  morning.  The 
sulphate  of  zinc  is  also  a  very  valuable  tonic  and  astringent. 

Sulphate  of  zinc,  twelre  grains. 
Extract  of  gentian,  two  scruples. 

Opium,  two  grains.  Mix,  with  syrup  or  mucilage,  and  divide  into  twelve  pills.  One  to 
be  taken  twice  a  day  or  oftener,  with  half  a  wine-glassful  of  the  decoction  of  bark. 

But  the  remedy  of  this  class,  from  which  we  have  derived  the 
greatest  advantage,  is  the  sulphate  of  copper  or  blue  vitriol,  which 
has  been  used  in  the  southern  states  upwards  of  half  a  century,  in 
the  chronic  form  of  the  disease. 

Sulphate  of  copper,  six  grains, 

Opium,  four  grains.  To  be  made  into  twelve  pills,  with  a  crumb  of  bread  and  mucilage. 
Ods^  two^  or  three  to  be  taken  daily  ;  increasing  the  number  gra<lually,  or  augmenting  the 
quaatily  of  the  sulphate  in  each. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  powerful  astringent  remedies 
above  prescribed,  so  far  from  being  serviceable,  will  prove  injurious 
if  given  while  inflammatory  action  of  the  mucous  membrane  still 
exists,  which  will  be  known  by  abdominal  pain,  increased  on  pres- 
Bare,  with  straining  and  griping  at  stool.  It  is  only  in  those  cases 
where  the  inflammation  has  been  subdued  and  a  debilitating  dis- 
charge from  the  bowels  continues,  that  the  sulphate  of  copper  or 
sino  should  be  administered.  Injections  are  not  to  be  forgotten 
daring  the  treatment.  These  may  consist  of  a  weak  infusion  of 
ipecacoan-root  twice  a  day,  or  of  linseed-tca  or  barley-water ;  and  if 
there  be  much  straining,  a  few  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  added. 
From  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  of  chloride  of  lime  in  barley-water, 
or  in  the  ipecaouan  infusion,  forms  an  excellent  injection  in  many 
of  acute  as  well  as  chronic  dysentery. 
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It  is  absolutely  necessary  in  this  disease,  bnt  more  especially  in 
the  chronic  form,  that  the  warm  or  rather  tepid  bath  should  be  fire- 
qnently  used,  in  order  to  keep  the  skin  clean,  and  correct  as  much 
as  possible  the  peculiar  odor  that  emanates  from  it,  which  would 
otherwise  become  intolerable  to  the  patient's  attendants. 

With  regard  to  regimen,  the  patient  must  bo  particularly  guarded, 
for  medicine  can  be  but  of  little  avail,  if  he  be  induced  to  satisfy 
thase  morbid  cravings  which  are  so  frequently  a  symptom  of  this 
form  of  the  disease.  The  diet  should  be  mild,  easy  of  digestion,  and 
unstimulating,  being  chiefly  composed  of  farinaceous  substances,  as 
rice,  bread,  sago,  arrow-root,  &c.,  with  milk.  The  drink  also  must 
be  mild  and  demulcent,  unless  in  cases  attended  with  much  debility ; 
and,  where  there  are  no  inflammatory  symptoms.  Port  wine  in 
moderation,  may  then  be  allowed,  with  water,  or  thin  arrow-root, 
which  is  perhaps  the  best  method  of  taking  it ;  and  those  who  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  using  spirits  may  take  weak  brandy  and  water. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  EAR. 

Inflammation  of  the  ear  is  confined  to  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  tube  which  leads  to  the  tympanum  or  drum  of  the  ear,  or  it  may 
be  situated  beyond  the  drum,  in  the  deeply  seated  parts  of  the  in- 
ternal ear.  In  the  former  case  the  aflection  is  commonly  called  ear^ 
achej  which  though  accompanied  with  acute  pain  and  other  unpleas- 
ant symptoms,  is  unattended  with  danger ;  in  the  latter  the  inflam* 
mation  is  sometimes  very  severe,  and  runs  on  to  suppuration  and 
subsequent  destruction  of  the  lining  membrane,  small  bones,  and 
other  parts  of  the  structure  of  the  internal  ear. 

Common  ear-ache,  which  is  generally  the  result  of  exposure  to  a 
current  of  air,  is  attended  with  ringing  or  buzzing  noises,  and  im» 
paired  hearing,  and  when  the  pain  is  very  severe  there  are  slight 
feverish  symptoms ;  but  it  seldom  lasts  beyond  two  or  three  days, 
and  usually  terminates  without  any  discharge  of  matter  from  the 
ear,  though  sometimes  matter  exudes  from  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  passage  leading  to  the  drum,  during  several  days  or  weeks, 
and  ceases  gradually,  without  leaving  deafness  or  any  other  bad 
effect. 

Deep-seated  Inflammation  of  the  Ear  is  a  disorder  of  a  mora 
serious  character ;  in  this  case  the  pain  is  very  acute,  and  the  sensa- 
tion of  tension  and  heat  in  the  ear,  accompanied  with  ringing,  clang- 
ing, whistling,  and  various  other  sounds,  is  very  distressing  to  the 
patient ;  and  the  slightest  noise  or  movement  of  the  ear  is  almost 
intolerable.  There  is  always  more  or  less  deafness;  the  pain  extends 
to  the  face  and  side  of  the  head,  and  frequently  the  head-ache  is 
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intense.  The  skin  is  hot,  the  pulse  quick  and  hard,  and  the  appetite 
gone ;  there  is  likewise  thirst,  restlessness,  sometimes  delirium 
daring  the  night,  and  in  a  word  the  usual  symptoms  of  inflammatory 
feTdr. 

There  is  still  another  species  of  ear-ache,  which  comes  on  sud- 
denly at  regular  or  irregular  intervals,  without  occasioning  constitu- 
tional excitement.     This  form  of  the  affection  is  purely  nervous. 

One  of  the  most  common  causes  is  exposure  of  the  head  to  cur- 
rents of  air,  and  it  is  not  un frequently  brought  on  in  children  by 
hardened  wax  or  foreign  bodies  in  the  ear,  as  peas,  cherry-stones, 
worms,  insects,  &c.,  and  the  injurious  habit  of  picking  the  ears,  is  a 
very  common  cause  of  this  painful  disorder. 

Treatment, — In  ordinary  cases  of  ear-ache  the  .treatment  consists 
in  the  frequent  application  of  warm  fomentations  of  the  decoction  of 
linseed  or  marshmallow,  and  poultices  of  linseed  meal  during  the 
night ;  in  opening  the  bowels  freely  by  means  of  calomel  and  jalap, 
and  in  filling  the  ear  with  cotton  wetted  with  laudanum  and  almond 
oil  in  equal  proportions.  If  the  affection  be  not  relieved  by  these 
means,  a  more  active  plan  of  treatment  must  be  adopted.  Five  or 
six  leeches  are  to  be  applied  behind  the  ear  every  six  or  eight  hours ; 
and  in  the  event  of  the  general  inflammatory  symptoms  running 
high,  it  will  be  advisable  to  take  blood  from  the  arm.  The  abstrac- 
tion of  blood  may  be  followed,  if  necessary,  by  the  application  of  a 
blister  to  the  nape  of  the  neck.  In  addition  to  this  treatment,  the 
mixture  of  tartar  emetic  with  nitre,  in  doses  suited  to  the  age  of  the 
patient  and  severity  of  the  inflammation,  may  be  given  in  order  to 
moderate  the  constitutional  excitement ;  and  the  bowels  should  be 
kept  freely  open  by  saline  purgatives. 

The  most  active  treatment  sometimes  fails  in  preventing  suppura- 
tion, and  the  discharge  of  fetid  matter  often  continues  for  months,  or 
even  many  years,  in  spite  of  every  means  used  to  check  it.  As  soon  as 
the  matter  which  has  been  pent  up  in  the  cavity  of  the  drum  makes 
its  exit,  the  constitutional  symptoms  cease,  and  the  pain  abates.  All 
that  can  be  done  afterwards  is  to  prevent  the  matter  from  remaining 
in  the  deep-seated  cavities  of  the  ear  until  it  becomes  acrid  and 
irritating  ;  to  obviate  thi.s,  warm  water  or  milk  and  water  should  be 
frequently  injected,  with  the  intention  of  removing  the  offending 
matter.  Cleansing  the  ear  in  this  manner  gives  great  relief  to  the 
patient,  and  in  some  cases  is  sufficient  to  allow  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  ear  to  recover  its  natural  state,  but  in  others  the  dis^ 
oharge  continues,  becomes  chronic,  and  requires  astringent  injections.. 

Sulphate  of  sine,  (white  Titriol.)  six  grains, 
Ruse  wrater,  twalre  ounoea    Mix. 

26 
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Gk)ulard*a  water,  and 

Rose-water,  of  each  half  a  pint    Mix. 

A  little  of  either  of  these  lotions  (tepid)  is  to  be  gently  injected 
into  the  ear  three  or  four  times  a  day,  and  their  strength  should  be 
gradually  increased.  A  seton  placed  in  the  nape  of  the  neck,  or  the 
repeated  application  of  blisters  behind  the  ear,  may  be  found  ser- 
viceable in  protracted  cases.  Change  of  air,  regular  exercise,  sea- 
bathing, a  mild  dry  diet,  abstinence,  as  much  as  possible,  from  all 
kinds  of  liquids,  and  the  use  of  tonic  remedies  to  restore  the  general 
health,  are  the  means  indicated  in  all  cases  of  long-continued  running 
from  the  ear.  The  most  suitable  tonics  are  quinine  and  preparations 
of  iron,  and  the  decoction  of  sarsaparilla  has  been  found  serviceable 
in  many  cases. 

Laudanum  dropped  into  the  ear  frequently  relieves  nervous  ear- 
ache,  and  a  return  of  the  affection  may  be  prevented  by  attending  to 
the  state  of  the  bowels,  and  taking  quinine  or  carbonate  of  iron,  in 
small  doses,  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  during  three  weeks  or  a  month. 

EFFERVESCING  DRAUGHTS. 

Effervescing  draughts  are  much  used  in  fevers  and  inflammatory 
diseases,  in  order  to  quench  thirst,  check  vomiting,  moderate  the 
heat  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  cause  gentle  perspiration.  The 
one  generally  used  is  made  as  follows. 

Take  of  subcarbonate  of  potash,  or  of  soda,  a  scmple, 

Syrup  of  orange  peel,  a  drachm.  Mix,  in  a  wine-glassful  of  water,  and  then  add  a  table- 
upoonful  of  lemon  juice,  or  fifteen  grains  of  citric  or  tartaric  acid,  in  powder,  dissolTed  in  a 
little  water. 

The  above  may  be  swallowed  while  in  a  state  of  effervescence,  or 
the  alkaline  solution  may  be  first  taken,  and  the  acid  immediately 
afterwards,  so  that  the  effervescence  may  take  place  in  the  stomach. 
In  fever  it  is  a  common  practice  to  add  five  grains  of  nitre  to  this 
draught,  with  the  intention  of  increasing  the  determination  to  the 
skin. 

A  mild  and  agreeable  effervescing  purgative  draught  is  made 
from  the  patent  Seidlitz  powders.  These  consist  of  two  different 
powders;  the  one  contained  in  the  white  paper  consists  of  two 
drachms  of  tartarized  soda,  {Rochelle  saltj)  and  two  scruples  of 
carbonate  of  soda  ;  that  in  the  blue  paper,  of  thirty-five  grains  of 
tartaric  or  citric  acid.  The  contents  of  the  white  paper  are  to  be 
dissolved  in  half  a  pint  of  spring  water,  to  which  those  of  the  blue 
paper  are  to  be  added.  The  draught  is  to  be  taken  in  a  state  of 
AflSarvesoenoe. 
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.  ELATERniM. 

Elateriam,  or  the  dried  juioe  of  the  wild  cucumber^  is  the  most 
powerful  of  all  purgative  remedies.  It  is  principally  used  in  dropsy, 
from  the  action  it  possesses  of  discharging  through  the  bowels  the 
water  which  has  accumulated  in  the  cavities  of  the  body,  or  in  the 
oellular  substance  under  the  skin.  (See  Dropsy.)  When  properly 
prepared,  its  action  is  as  regular  and  certain  as  that  of  any  other 
remedy.  The  dose  is  the  eighth  or  the  quarter  of  a  grain,  twice  or 
thrice  in  twenty-four  hours,  which  should  be  continued  until  copious 
evacuations  are  procured.  In  dropsy  it  is  frequently  used  in  the 
fi>llowing  form. 

Take  of  the  extrmct  of  elaterium,  one  grain, 
Sweet  epirita  of  nitre,  two  ounces, 
Tincture  of  squills,  and 

Oxjmel  of  oolchicum,  (or  meadow  saffron,)  of  each  half  an  ounce. 
Syrup  of  buckthorn,  an  ounce.    Mix.    The  dose  is  a  tea-spoonful  three  or  four  times  a 
day. 

It  has  been  used  with  advantage  in  gout  and  acute  rheumatism, 
in  combination  with  other  purgatives,  as  follows. 

Take  of  the  extract  of  elaterium,  ten  grains, 
Compound  extract  of  colocynth,  two  drachms, 
Jalap,  and 

Oastile  soap,  of  each  a  drachm, 

Oil  of  juniper,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  make  a  mass,  to  be  divided  into  fifty  pills:  two 
orthree  a  doee. 

EPILEPSY,  OR  FALLIWa  SICKNESS. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  fits  of  epilepsy  come  on  with- 
out any  previous  indication  of  their  approach ;  but  sometimes  the 
following  premonitory  symptoms  are  experienced.  Head-ache,  gid- 
diness, ringing  in  the  ears,  flushed  face,  low  spirits,  irritability  of 
temper,  the  fancied  appearance  of  certain  objects  before  the  eyes,  and 
in  some  oases  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  announce  the  approach  of  an 
attack.  These  sensations  continue  some  time,  perhaps  a  day  or  two, 
before  the  fit  cdhies  on ;  but  in  other  patients  the  warning  symptoms 
are  of  short  duration,  and  of  a  different  description.  A  feeling  of 
pain,  heat,  cold,  or  tingling,  comes  on  suddenly,  in  one  of  the  toes 
or  fingers,  or  in  a  particular  part  of  the  back  or  belly,  then  rises 
gradually  through  the  stomach  and  heart,  until  it  reach  the  head, 
when  the  patient  immediately  falls  to  the  ground,  as  if  struck  with 
lightning.  But,  in  ordinary  cases,  at  the  moment  when  the  patient 
least  expects  it,  perhaps  when  conversing  with  his  friends  at  table, 
he  utters  a  loud  unnatural  scream,  and  faUs  down  bereft  of  sense 
and  voluntary  motion,  and  violent  convulsions  instantly  follow.  In 
some  oases,  however,  the  convulsive  movements  precede  the  £el11  ; 
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particular  motions  or  gesticulations  of  the  limbs  take  place,  or  the 
head  is  drawn  backwards  or  turned  gradually  round  towards  one  of 
the  shoulders,  by  a  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck, 
which  appears  very  distressing ;  but  in  general,  the  piercing  shriek, 
the  fall,  and  the  convulsive  movements,  follow  each  other  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning.     The  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  extremities  of 
the  body  are  violently  agitated,  and  the  patient  is  severely  shaken  ; 
the  limbs  are  alternately  extended  and  flexed,  the  toeb  are  curved 
inwards,  the  thumbs  are  firmly  grasped  in  tlie  palms  of  the  hands, 
and  it  has  been  remarked  that,  in  many  cases,  the  muscles  of  one 
side  of  the  body  are  more  severely  convulsed  than  those  of  the  other. 
The   convulsive  action   of  the   muscles   of  respiration   causes   the 
breathing  to  be  at  first  slow  and  difficult,  but  after  some  time  it 
becomes  quick,  irregular,  and  occasionally  stertorous.      The  muscles 
of  the  belly  and  the  bladder  are  acted  on  in  a  similar  manner,  so  that 
in  some  patients  the  feeces  and  urine  are  expelled  involuntarily. 
The  face  is  swollen  and  red,  or  of  a  purple  color ;  the  veins  of  the 
temples  and  neck  are  enlarged ;  the  face  is  drawn  to  the  right  or  to 
the  left,  or  the  head  may  be  drawn  backwards  or  downwards  on  the 
chest.     Sometimes  the  eyelids  are  closed,  at  other  times  wide  open; 
the  eyes  are  fixed  and  staring,  or  tliey  roll  in  their  orbits,  the  pupils 
remaining  dilated  or  contracted,  but  always  immovable.     The  face 
is  violently  distorted,  the  patient  gnashes  his  teeth,  and  thrusts  out  his 
tongue,  which  is  often  severely  injured ;  foam  flows  from  the  mouth, 
and  is  not  unfi'equently  bloody,  from  the  wounds  inflicted  on  the 
tongue.     The  action  of  the  heart  is  strong,  tumultuous,  and  irregu- 
lar ;  and  the  pulse  is  quick,  small,  and  at  times  scarcely  perceptible. 
It  seldom  happens  that  the  attack  continues  longer  than  a  few 
minutes,  but  in  some  cases  the  patient  becomes  immovable  for  a 
short  time,  and  is  again  suddenly  convulsed.     Sometimes  a  series  of 
attacks  and  remissions  follow  each  other  in  this  manner  during  half 
an  hour,  an  hour,  or  even  considerably  longer.     In  general,  however, 
the  convulsions  gradually  cease ;  perspiration  breaks  out  on  the  fore- 
head, neck,  and  breast ;  the  breathing  becomes  natural,  and  is  occa- 
sionally attended  with  sighing ;  the  face  loses  its  livid  color,  and 
appears  pale.     The  patient  now  remains  for  some  time  in  a  sort  of 
stupor,  and  is  then  restored  to  a  slight  degree  of  consciousness ;  he 
appears  very  drowsy  and  overcome  with  fatigue,  and  soon  falls  into 
a  deep  sleep.    While  in  this  state,  the  perspiration  breaks  out  freely 
over  the  whole  body,  the  breathing  becomes  natural,  the  pulse  full, 
soft,  and  slow  ;  and  after  sleeping  profoundly  during  several  hours, 
he  awakes  slowly,  without  retaining  the  slightest  recollection  of 
lAuit  has  taken  plaoe.    He  may  recover  his  senses  immediately  on 
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awaking,  but  in  most  cases  the  power  of  voluntary  motion,  sensa- 
tion, and  consciousness,  return  slowly,  and  a  feeling  of  languor, 
weakness,  and  weight,  or  oppression  in  the  head,  with  pain,  or  a 
sensation  of  soreness  about  the  chest  and  limbs,  is  experienced  for 
some  time  after. 

Whun  the  fits  recur  frequently,  and  the  complaint  has  been 
of  long  continuance,  the  memory  fails,  the  intellect  becomes  im- 
paired, the  countenance  assumes  a  vacant  appearance  peculiar  to 
epileptic  patients,  and  at  last  a  state  of  idiotcy  is  induced ;  but  when 
the  attacks  appear  at  long  intervals,  without  being  immoderately 
severe,  their  influence  on  the  general  health  and  intellect  is  scarcely, 
if  at  all,  perceptible.  In  fact,  when  confined  within  due  bounds, 
epilepsy  is  not  incompatible  with  the  development  of  the  most 
powerAil  intellect.  Many  celebrated  men,  of  all  ages,  military,  poli- 
tical, and  literary,  have  been  affected  with  this  disease ;  Julius 
Cffisar,  Mahomet,  Petrarch,  Rousseau,  and  Bonaparte,  were  epileptic. 

Causes, — Idiots,  and  ))eopIe  of  weak  minds,  are  very  subject  to  epi- 
lepsy. The  hereditary  influence  of  this  disease  is  generally  admitted  ; 
and  it  appears  to  be  well  understood  that  people  of  scrofulous  habit 
of  body  labor  under  it  more  frequently  than  others.  It  is  said  to  be 
more  common  in  the  lower,  than  in  the  middle  and  upper  classes  of 
soeiety. 

The  most  frequent  exciting  cause  is  terror  or  sudden  fright.  For 
example,  bow  often  it  happens  that  a  nurse  makes  a  sudden  noise 
behind  a  child  in  order  to  stop  hiccup,  and  that  the  infant,  in  conse- 
quence, falls  instantly  into  a  fit  of  epilepsy,  which  recurs  from  time 
to  time  throughout  life.  Sudden  fits  of  passion,  disappointment,  dis- 
tress of  mind,  and  excess  in  vonery,  are  the  causes  which  rank  next 
to  terror  in  producing  this  disease. 

Treatment. — Little  more  can  be  done  during  a  fit  of  epilepsy 
than  to  prevent  the  patient  from  hurting  himself.  When  the  tongue 
is  thrust  out  and  fixed  between  the  jaws,  it  ought,  of  course,  to  be 
carefully  returned,  and  then  a  napkin  or  handkerchief  firmly  rolled 
up,  or  a  piece  of  Indian  rubber,  placed  between  the  teeth.  The  head 
and  shoulders  should  be  raised,  and  the  dress  loosened,  particularly 
the  neckcloth  or  stays.  The  forehead  and  hands  ought  to  be 
sprinkled  with  cold  water,  and  the  struggles  of  the  patient  restrained 
ts  much  as  possible.  If  there  be  much  determination  of  blood  to  the 
head,  it  may  be  necessary  to  open  a  vein  at  the  arm,  in  order  to 
prevent  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  This  step,  however,  is  seldom  required, 
and  not  easily  accomplished,  on  account  of  the  convulsive  movements 
of  the  patient.  The  safest  means  of  relieving  congestion  of  blood  in 
the  brain  is  by  pouring  cold  water  on  the  head,  and  this  may  be 
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resorted  to  with  advantage  in  every  case  in  which  the  head  is  hot, 
and  the  pulsation  of  the  carotid  arteries  strong.  Potting  commcMi 
salt  in  the  mouth  has  heen  of  service  in  some  cases ;  and  placing  a 
piece  of  cold  metal  in  the  hands,  or  a  large  key  between  the  riiool- 
ders,  is  stated  to  have  had  the  effect,  in  some  instances,  of  arresting 
the  fits.  When  the  fits  are  preceded  by  the  peculiar  sensation  above 
alluded  to,  of  a  cold  fluid  rising  from  the  toes  or  fingers  to  the  bead, 
a  ligature  firmly  applied  round  the  extremities  sometimes  wards  off 
the  attacks;  indeed,  some  epileptic  people  wear  ligatures  on  tiie 
limbs  constantly  for  this  purpose.  It  is  improper  to  apply  aromatio 
vinegar,  sal-volatile,  or  other  pungent  substances  to  the  nostrilsy  aiil 
no  attempt  should  be  made  to  make  the  patient  swallow. 

It  is  only  during  the  intervals  of  the  fits  that  a  radical  core  can 
be  attempted.  Our  efforts  to  effect  this  should  be  directed  to  ranofva 
the  irritation  of  distant  organs,  or  parts  on  which  the  disease  may 
depend ;  and  treatment  conducted  on  this  principle  is  more  rational, 
and  more  likely  to  be  attended  with  permanent  success  than  i^ 
purely  specific,  or,  in  other  words,  intended  to  act  directly  on  the 
disease  itself. 

When  there  are  s3rmptoms  indicating  an  undue  determination  of 
blood  to  the  head,  or  a  diseased  action  in  the  brain,  the  patient,  if 
plethoric,  should  be  bled  from  the  arm,  or  cupping  at  the  nape  of  the 
neck  may  be  frequently  resorted  to.  The  head  ought  to  be  shaven, 
and  bathed  daily,  or  twice  a  day,  with  cold  water,  and  a  seton  kepi 
in  the  back  of  the  neck  may  be  attended  with  the  greatest  beoefiL 
To  this  treatment  should  be  added  low  diet,  and  the  frequent  use  of 
puj^tive  remedies. 

If  epilepsy  be  caused  or  kept  up  from  irritation  produced  by 
worms  in  the  bowels,  spirits  of  turpentine j  in  half  ounce  dooes,  or 
other  remedies  possessed  of  the  power  of  destroying  or  carrying  tbem 
off,  should  be  administered.  If  it  arise  from  teething,  ibe  gums 
should  be  freely  scarified,  and  the  bowels  carefully  attended  to.  (See 
Tectkimg.)  If  from  imperfect  or  painful  menstruation,  the  warm 
hip  bath,  aloetic  purges,  and  the  tincture  of  steel  are  tlie  proper 
remedies.  If  it  depend  on  a  disordered  state  of  the  stomach,  lir^r,  or 
other  organs*  the  object  is  to  restore  them  to  a  healthy  state ;  bol  inr 
the  means  of  attaining  such  object,  we  must  refer  oar  readers  to  the 
different  parts  of  this  work  in  which  they  are  particularly  noticed. 

The  oxide  of  zinc  ranks  among  the  first  of  these  supposed  specifio 
remedies. 

QDlfe  of  BBC  Ittlf  ft  dTM^n. 

Exmct  of  fiqaoriee.  ft  wifii'imt  ppaaaatw  to  B»ke  sxtr  pflK  of  vikli  tw«  art  to  K* 
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Oxide  of  sine,  and 
Eztrmd  of  henbane,  of  each  a  grain. 

Powder  of  valerian-root,  half  a  drachm.    Mix.    To  be  taken  as  a  dose  night  and  morn- 
ing.   (In  obriiinate  cases,  half  a  grain  of  ammoniated  copper  maj  be  added  to  each  doM.) 

These  pills  are  to  be  continued  regalarly,  until  the  patient  oom- 
plain  of  sickness  at  stomach,  and  then  the  dose,  instead  of  being 
increased,  should  be  gradually  diminished.  This  remedy  may  be 
given  with  perfect  safety,  to  the  extent  of  ten  to  twenty  grains  daily. 
When  the  disease  is  confirmed,  and  recurs  frequently,  the  oxide  of 
zinc  may  be  continued  every  day  during  six  months,  or  even  a  year ; 
but  when  milder,  this  medicine  need  not  be  given  longer  than  fifteen 
days  of  every  month. 

A  remedy,  much  used  of  late  years,  and  which  has  been  strongly 
recommended,  is  the  nitrate  of  silver^  or  lunar  caustic^  in  small 
doses  ;  but  it  has  been  clearly  shown,  that  unless  continued  regularly 
during  several  months,  or  even  longer,  it  produces  no  good  effect, 
and  then  it  has  frequently  caused  a  purple  or  slate-colored  appear- 
ance of  the  skin,  which  has  continued  throughout  life ;  and  it  also 
appears,  that  whatever  good  effect  it  has  produced,  has  been  at  the 
expense  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  which 
has  not  unfrequently  been  found,  after  death,  inflamed,  ulcerated,  or 
even  perforated. 

There  are  no  remedies  on  which  so  much  reliance  can  be  pUoed 
as  on  well-directed  regimen.  The  diet,  in  all  cases,  should  be  niild  r 
and  sparing ;  and  wine,  and  every  kind  of  stimulating  drink,  en- 
tirely abstained  from.  In  full-blooded  individuals,  animal  food  must 
be  completely  given  up ;  but  those  who  are  thin  and  pale  may  be 
allowed  a  moderate  quantity  of  chicken  or  tender  mutton  or  beef  '"| 
once  a  day ;  care,  however,  must  be  taken,  not  to  embarrass  the 
stomach  with  a  greater  quantity  of  food,  though  even  of  the  mildest 
description,  than  can  be  easily  digested.  There  ought  to  be  fixed 
hours  for  meals,  and  the  intervals  between  them  should  not  be  too 
long.  Strong  tea  and  coffee  are  improper,  and  not  more  than  a  tea- 
onpful  of  any  kind  of  drink  should  be  taken  at  a  time.  Regular 
exercise,  on  footy  is  of  the  greatest  service,  but  the  patient  must 
avoid  fatiguing  himself  by  walking  too  far  at  one  time,  nor  should 
exercise  be  taken  too  soon  after  meals.  Early  rising,  and  a  moderate 
indulgence  in  sleep,  are  as  beneficial  as  the  opposite  conditions  would 
be  injurious.  Sleep  should  never  be  prolonged  beyond  seven  hours. 
Epileptic  patients  must  avoid  going  into  close  rooms,  theatres,  and 
other  crowded  places  of  public  amusement,  and  they  will  find  the 
pure  air  and  tranquillity  of  a  country  life  more  suitable  than  the 
noise  and  bustle  of  a  large  town.     Wearing  flannel  next  the  skin, 
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and  worsted  stockings,  are  indispensable.  The  tepid  bath  should  be 
used  /roiguently,  and  while  in  the  bath  the  head  should  be  kept  oool, 
by  thd^i^pplication  of  towels  dipped  in  oold  water.  The  hair  ought 
to  be  closely. cut,  and  the  head  bathed  regularly  every  morning  with 
oold  water,  or  the  shower  bath  may  be  used,  if  it  otherwise  agree 
with  the  patient. 

Every  means  should  be  adopted  to  keep  the  mind  cheerful,  and 
all  strong  mental  emotions  are  to  be  particularly  guarded  against. 

When  the  attacks  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  the  patient  must  be 
carefully  watched,  and  a  piece  of  Indian  rubber,  or  a  wedge-shaped 
piece  of  soft  wood,  should  be  always  ready  to  place  between  the 
teeth,  in  order  to  prevent  him  from  biting  his  tongue.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  mention,  that  he  ought  to  avoid  all  dangerous  situations; 
such  as  going  near  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  sitting  on  the  top  of  a 
coach,  &c.,  and  not  walk  near  water,  nor  sit  near  the  fire,  unless  it 
be  completely  protected  by  a  strong  wire  fire-screen.  An  indulgence 
in  venereal  pleasures  might  prove  fatal  to  an  epileptic  person. 

EPSOM  SALT,  OR  SULPHATE  OF  MAGNESIA. 

Epsom  salt  is  a  well-known  and  very  excellent  purgative.  In 
the  dose  of  from  two  tea-spoonsful  to  an  ounce,  dissolved  in  half  a 
pint  of  warm  water,  and  taken  when  tepid,  it  acts  freely,  without 
griping.  To  prevent  this  salt  from  causing  sickness  at  stomach,  it 
may  be  taken  in  an  infusion  of  orange-peel,  or  in  any  other  aromatic 
or  bitter  infusion,  to  which  two  tea-spoonsful  of  tincture  of  rhubarb 
may  be  added.  It  quickens  considerably  the  action  of  the  infusion 
of  senna  leaves  ;  hence  it  b  frequently  given  in  the  form  of  the  black 
draught. 

Oxalic  acid  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  Epsom  salt,  and  has 
frequently  been  mistaken  for  it ;  the  former,  however,  may  easily  be 
known  by  its  acid  taste,  when  mixed  with  water,  and  by  changing 
the  color  of  blue  paper  to  red.  The  antidotes  against  oxalic  acid  are 
powdered  chalk  or  magnesia,  followed  by  hot  brandy  and  water, 
with  small  doses  of  laudanum. 

ERGOT  OF  RYE. 

This  substance  is  principally  used  during  labor,  in  order  to  assist 
in  expelling  the  child  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it .  exerts  a 
strong  influence  over  the  womb,  when  given  in  suitable  doses,  and 
in  the  cases  in  which  its  use  is  indicated ;  under  other  circumstances 
it  would  produce  the  very  worst  efTects,  and  is  only,  therefore,  of  value 
in  the  hands  of  a  physician  of  experience. 

The  ergot  of  ^470  is  now  well  ascertained  to  be  one  of  the  most 
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efficacious  remedies  in  arresting  the  alarming  discharges  of  blood  from 
the  womb,  commonly  called  floodinfrs ;  also  in  checking  excessive 
menstruation ;  in  gonorrhoea,  the  whites,  and  in  all  mucous  dis- 
charges. But  its  most  certain  property  is  the  power  which  it 
possesses  of  causing  the  womb  to  contract,  and  thereby  expelling  the 
child,  and  also  the  after-birth,  in  cases  where  it  has  been  too  long 
retained. 

The  average  dose  of  the  ergot,  in  powder,  during  labor,  is  twenty- 
four  grains,  in  a  little  water,  or  with  the  addition  of  a  glass  of  Sherry 
wine,  which  enables  it  to  sit  easier  on  the  stomach  ;  and  it  may  be 
necessary  to  repeat  the  dose  three  or  four  times,  at  intervals  of  two 
or  three  hours.  In  cases  of  flooding,  a  drachm  may  be  divided  into 
six  or  eight  doses,  and  given  at  longer  or  shorter  mtervals,  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  In  whites,  and  other  mucous 
discharges,  the  dose  is  from  five  to  ten  grains,  three  or  four  times  a 
day ;  or  twenty  grains  may  be  boiled,  in  eight  ounces  of  water,  and 
taken  in  the  course  of  two  days.  The  tincture  is  made  by  macera- 
ting two  ounces  of  the  ergot  in  a  pint  of  proof  spirit,  for  ten  days. 
The  dose,  in  cases  of  tedious  labor  or  flooding,  is  two  or  three  tea- 
spoonsful  every  twenty  minutes.  The  infusion,  in  common  use,  is 
made  with  half  a  drachm  of  the  ergot  to  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water, 
and  one  half  administered  at  a  time. 

The  ergot  of  rye  must  be  kept  in  a  dry  place ;  if  exposed  to 
moisture  it  becomes  useless ;  the  greater  part  of  that  found  in  the 
•hqps  is  completely  inert. 

ERYSIPELAS,  ROSE,  OR  ST.  ANTHONY'S  FIRE. 

Erysipelas  is  a  peculiar  inflammation  of  the  skin,  attended  with 
fever,  and  frequently  accompanied  by  elevations  of  the  scarf-skin, 
resembling  blisters.  Sometimes  it  is  a  mild  disorder,  confined  to  a 
small  portion  of  the  skin,  {simple  Erysipelas;)  sometimes  the  in- 
flammation extends  deeper  than  the  skin,  (phlegmonous  Erysipelas;) 
while,  in  other  cases  it  attacks  the  face,  extends  to  the  head,  and  is 
attended  with  very  great  danger  to  life. 

Simple  Erysipelas  is  generally  ushered  in  by  febrile  symptoms, 
such  as  shivering,  head-ache,  hot  skin,  quick  pulse,  sickness  at 
stomach,  or  vomiting ;  pains  about  the  loins,  and  lassitude ;  but 
many  of  these  symptoms  are  absent  when  the  disease  is  to  be  very 
mild  in  its  nature.  In  the  part  which  is  about  to  be  attacked,  the 
patient  often  experiences  a  feeling  of  heat,  itching,  or  weight.  On 
the  second  or  third  day  the  inflammation  makes  its  appearance,  and 
is  attended  with  the  ordinary  signs,  viz.  redness,  heat,  pain,  and  a 
oortain  degree  qf  swelling.     The  color  of  the  inflamed  part  is  oom« 
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monly  deep  rose,  of  a  shining  aspect,  and  soon  spreads  uniformly  over 
the  surface ;  it  disappears  under  pressure  made  by  the  finger,  and 
immediately  returns  again  when  the  pressure  is  removed.  The  pain 
is  of  a  pungent,  burning  kind,  and  is  often  attended  with  itching,  or 
a  pricking  sensation ;  it  extends  all  over  the  inflamed  surface ;  the 
swelling  is  not  considerable,  unless  the  disease  be  very  severe ;  it  is 
uniformly  spread  over  the  inflamed  part,  and  is  more  easily  detected 
by  the  finger  than  by  the  eye.  About  the  third  or  fourth  day  blisters 
of  various  sizes  sometimes  appear  on  the  inflamed  skin,  but  in  other 
cases  the  inflammatory  symptoms  begin  to  subside  on  the  fourth  and 
fifth  days,  and  soon  terminate,  without  any  accident,  in  a  separation 
of  the  scarf-skin  or  cuticle  from  the  true  skin  underneath.  • 

Phlegmonous  Erysipelas  is  a  more  severe  form  of  the  complaint, 
which  attacks  the  structures  underneath  the  skin  as  well  as  the  skin 
Itself.  It  generally  occurs  in  young,  strong  persons,  and  affects  the 
limbs  more  frequently  than  any  other  part  of  the  body.  In  phleg- 
monous erysipelas  the  fever  is  much  more  violent,  and  the  pain  more 
severe  than  in  the  former  species ;  the  swelling  of  the  inflamed  parts 
is  more  manifest,  harder,  and  does  not  gradually  disappear  in  the 
surroundmg  skin,  but  has  more  the  feel  of  a  tumor.  When  the 
disease  has  continued  for  four  or  five  days,  it  may  subside  and  disap- 
pear, as  in  cases  of  simple  erysipelas ;  but  it  more  frequently  happens 
that,  while  the  fever  diminishes  with  the  local  pain  and  redness,  the 
swelling  of  the  part  does  not  diminish  in  proportion ;  it  becomes  soft, 
continues  to  retain  the  impression  of  the  finger,  and  in  a  few  da^ 
matter  is  formed  between  the  muscles  and  underneath  the  skin.  la 
still  more  severe  cases,  the  matter  extends  along  the  cellular  tissue, 
in  the  direction  of  the  muscles,  and  destroys  the  adjacent  parts,  which 
are  discharged  in  dirty-looking  shreds  of  mortified  substance  mixed 
with  pus ;  and  this  discharge  may  continue  for  weeks,  until  it  com- 
pletely exhausts  the  patient. 

Simple  erysipelas  usually  terminates  on  the  third  or  fourth  day ; 
when  blisters  form  it  may  continue  for  eight,  ten,  or  even  fifteen 
days ;  and  in  cases  of  a  severe  kind,  where  matter  forms,  or  the  parts 
become  mortified,  the  disease  may  last  for  several  months.  Erysipelas 
is  commonly  a  mild  disease,  and  terminates  without  any  accident ; 
but  when  attended  by  copious  discharge  of  matter,  or  mortification 
of  the  cellular  substance,  it  often  ends  in  death.  There  b  also  much 
danger  to  be  apprehended  when  it  suddenly  leaves  any  part  (as  the 
face,  scalp,  &c.)  to  attack  the  brain ;  or  when  it  occurs  in  old  per- 
sons of  broken-down  constitution,  in  drunkards,  &o.,  or  after  severe 
injuries. 

Causes. — ^Erysipelas  is  sometimes  an  epidemic  malady,  and  pre- 
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▼ails  extensively  in  hospitals  or  crowded  establishments.  It  frequently 
depends  on  some  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  a  circumstance 
which  is  explained  by  the  well  known  sympathy  between  the  skin 
and  mucous  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  in  other 
cases,  it  is  manifestly  eicitod  by  some  wound  or  injury  of  the  skin. 
Finally,  erysipelas  prevails  during  the  spring  and  autumn,  and  under 
certain  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  which  favor  its  production. 

Treatment, — Simple  Erysipelas  generally  yields  to  mild  remedies. 
When  it  is  confined  to  a  small  portion  of  the  skin,  nothing  more  will 
be  required  than  to  keep  the  part  perfectly  quiet,  and  administer  any 
mild  purgative  medicine  once  a  day.  But  if  the  inflammation  run 
high,  and  be  attended  with  some  fever,  it  will  be  necessary  to  com- 
mence the  treatment  by  giving  an  emetic^  and  then  acting  upon  the 
bowels  by  smart  purgatives.  When  the  heat  and  tension  of  the  skin 
are  great,  a  few  leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  swollen  part,  and 
warm  fomentations  afterwards  used.  When  the  erysipelas  has  a 
tendency  to  spread  from  one  part  to  another,  great  benefit  will  be 
derived  by  drawing  a  moistened  piece  of  lunar  caustic  two  or  three 
times  around  the  inflamed  surface  so  as  to  bound  the  part  com- 
pletely ;  the  caustic,  when  used  in  this  way,  often  excites  a  kind  of 
inflammation  in  the  healthy  skin,  which  prevents  the  spreading  of 
the  erysipelatous  affection. 

Phlegmonous  Erysipelas^  or  that  species  which  extends  to  the 
deep  parts  underneath  the  skin,  generally  requires  a  more  active 
«  treatment.  When  the  febrile  attack  is  severe,  and  the  patient  young 
.  'y  or  of  vigorous  constitution,  blood  should  be  drawn  from  the  arm  to 
,^  the  extent  of  sixteen  or  twenty  ounces,  particularly  if  the  erysipelas 
'^  be  seated  in  the  face  or  scalp.  Sometimes  it  may  be  necessary  to 
repeat  the  bleeding,  but  this  should  only  be  done  in  cases  of  extreme 
danger,  lest  we  reduce  the  patient's  strength  too  much,  and  disable 
him  from  offering  resistance  to  the  suppuration  or  mortification  which 
may  afterwards  come  on.  After  the  bleeding  an  emetic^  composed 
of  twenty-four  grains  of  ipecacuanha^  should  be  given ;  and  when  the 
fiEU)e  or  head  are  attacked,  the  same  dose  should  be  repeated  thrice  a 
day,  until  a  decided  impression  is  made  on  the  disease ;  or  constant 
nausea,  with  occasional  vomiting,  may  be  kept  up.  If  the  bowels 
are  not  freely  acted  upon  with  ease,  they  are  to  be  opened  by  calomel 
and  Jalap,  the  extract  of  colocynth,  (six  to  ten  grains,)  or  any  other 
strong  purgative  medicine.  The  patient  should  abstain  entirely  from 
animal  food ;  his  drink  should  be  cooling,  and  gentle  perspiration 
may  be  excited  by  adding  twenty  grains  of  nitrCj  and  one  quarter 
of  a  grain  of  tartar  emetic  to  each  pint  of  cold  fluid  which  the  patient 
drinks.     Should  any  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  brain  come 
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on,  they  must  be  immediately  attacked  in  the  maimer  already 
desoribed.  (See  Brainy  Inflammation  of,)  It  must  be  well  under- 
stood, that  these  active  measures  are  only  suited  for  the  first  stage 
of  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  when  it  occurs  in  strong  and  healthy 

persons. 

When  the  inflammation  proceeds,  in  spite  of  treatment,  and  ends 
in  the  formation  of  matter,  a  different  course  is  to  be  pursued  ;  in- 
cisions are  to  be  made  with  a  knife  into  the  diseased  parts,  so  as  to 
give  free  vent  to  the  matter,  and  the  flow  of  blood  and  pus  should  be 
promoted  by  warm  fomentations  or  poultices.  When  the  matter 
and  shreds  of  mortified  cellular  substance  have  been  thus  freely 
discharged,  and  the  parts  show  an  inclination  to  heal  up,  (which  may 
be  known  by  the  diminished  quantity  of  the  matter  and  the  con- 
traction of  the  wound,)  the  healing  may  be  assisted  by  carefoliy 
bandaging  the  limb  or  part,  so  as  to  keep  up  an  even  pressure. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  treatment,  the  patient's  strength  moat 
be  supported  by  a  nourishing  diet,  porter,  and  even  wine,  when  the 
vital  powers  are  extremely  exhausted.  The  form  of  erysipelas  which 
has  been  just  described,  often  occurs  in  old  people ;  in  persons  worn 
down  by  disease,  in  drunkards,  and  in  those  who  have  undergone 
privations  of  every  kind.  Notwithstanding  the  inflammatory  nature 
of  the  disease,  we  must  not  employ  blood-letting  in  cases  of  this 
description.  If  the  patient  have  been  8UM3Ustomed  to  drink,  he  must 
be  allowed  to  take  small  quantities  of  his  usual  cordial ;  the  debili- 
tated powers  of  the  constitution  are  to  be  supported  by  a  generous 
diet ;  the  bowels  are  to  be  kept  regular,  by  administering  six  or 
eight  grains  of  jalap,  daily,  with  three  or  four  of  the  carbonate  of 
ammoniay  or  by  the  following  draught. 

Camphor  mixture,  four  ounces, 
Carbonate  of  ammonia,  four  grains. 
Compound  tincture  of  rhubarb,  half  an  ounce. 

Should  the  suppuration  be  very  abundant,  and  mortification  have 
proceeded  to  any  extent,  then  a  liberal  use  of  the  remedies  recom- 
mended under  the  head  of  mortification,  (see  Mortificationj)  must 
be  had  recourse  to.  As  a  local  application,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  we 
may  employ  a  lotion  composed  of  one  drachm  of  acetate  of  lead^  and 
one  drachm  of  carbonaite  of  ammonia^  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water. 
Various  other  applications,  such  as  flour,  &c.  have  been  recommended 
for  erysipelas,  in  all  its  stages ;  but  none  seems  to  possess  any  greater 
efficacy  than  tepid  water,  applied  with  lint,  covered  by  a  piece  of 
oiled  silk. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  EYE. 
The  eye  is  subject  to  a  great  variety  of  aflections,  and  several 
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forms  of  inflammatory  disease  ;  it  will,  however,  be  necessary  for  as 
to  mention  only  the  most  common  disorders.  These  are  acute  and 
chronic  inflammations  of  the  eye,  purulent  inflammation,  and  finally, 
the  low  or  scrofulous  inflammation. 

ACUTE  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  EYE. 

Acute  ophthalmia^  (first  form,)  is  , easily  recognized  by  the 
following  symptoms.  Pain  in  the  globe  of  the  eye,  with  a  sensation 
of  sand  or  small  particles  between  the  eye-lids ;  redness  of  the  white 
of  the  eye,  which  is  often  of  a  bright  scarlet  color,  but  occasionally 
presents  a  dull  red  tinge;  head-ache,  uneasiness  on  exposure  to  light; 
discharge  of  tears  or  of  mucous  fluid  from  the  membrane  which 
oovers  the  eye  and  eye-lid,  &c.  These  symptoms  are  not  usually 
attended  with  any  fever  or  disturbance  of  the  general  health ;  but 
when  the  inflammation  runs  very  high,  it  may  produce  some  febrile 
heat  of  skin  and  quickness  of  pulse.  This  is  by  far  the  most  com- 
mon disease  of  the  eye  in  grown-up  persons,  and  is  generally  caused 
by  exposure  of  the  face  to  cold  and  wet,  by  accidents,  &c.  It  some* 
times,  also,  prevails  epidemicallyi  and  attacks  numbers  of  people  at 
the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  place.  The  seat  of  this  inflamma- 
tion is  the  conjunctiva^  or  fine  lining  membrane  of  the  eye-ball  and 
eye-lids,  which  is  continued  over  these  parts  from  the  skin. 

Sometimes  the  inflammation  attacks  more  deep-seated  parts, 
(second  form,)  and  then  it  is  connected  with  the  fibrous  coat  of  the 
eye.  This  afiection  is  not  so  readily  detected  as  the  former  one, 
because  the  inflamed  parts  are  more  concealed  from  view ;  it  may 
be  known  by  the  severe  pain,  augmented  towards  evening  and  during 
the  ni^t,  and  extending  along  the  eyebrows  to  the  temples  or  cheeks; 
by  the  dimness  of  sight  which  always  accompanies  it,  and  particu- 
larly by  the  band  of  inflamed  vessels  which  run  in  straight  lines 
towards  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  where  they  form  a  circle  of  a  dull 
red  or  pinkish  appearance.  Both  eyes  are  seldom  attacked  by  this 
form  at  once,  yet  it  is  generally  attended  by  some  fever ;  dry,  hot 
skin ;  furred  tongue,  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  dis- 
turbance of  the  general  health. 

In  many  cases  of  acute  ophthalmia,  the  superficial  and  deep- 
seated  structures  of  the  eye  are  attacked  at  the  same  time,  (third 
form,)  the  surface  of  the  eye  is  red,  from  collection  of  blood  in  the 
vessels  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  underneath  them  may  be  seen  the 
circular  band  of  pink  vessels  which  surrounds  the  cornea,  and  has 
its  seat  in  the  sclerotic  or  fibrous  coat  of  the  eye-ball.  This  form  of 
the  disease  is  more  severe  than  either  of  the  preceding  varieties,  and 
often  gives  rise  to  atf  uloer  of  the  oomeai  or,  what  is  still  worse,  to  a 
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collection  of  matter  in  the  substance  of  the  cornea  itself.     It  attacks 
old  people  much  more  frequently  than  adults  or  children. 

Ophthalmia  is  often  a  mild  disease,  and  easily  checked  by  reme- 
dies; but  sometimes  the  inflammation  of  the  eye  runs  high,  and 
continues  for  several  days  or  weeks ;  hence  a  very  great  variety  in 
the  duration  or  degree  of  this  affection  in  different  cases.  When  the 
inflammation  has  been  neglected  from  the  commencement,  or  impro- 
perly treated,  many  bad  effects  are  apt  to  follow.  Thus  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  eye-lids,  (particularly  the  upper  one,)  may  become 
rough,  and  by  rubbing  on  the  cornea,  occasion  a  dulness  of  that  part, 
which  materially  interferes  with  the  clearness  of  sight.  In  other 
cases,  when  the  deep-seated  parts  of  the  eye  are  affected,  the  inflam- 
mation extends  to  the  cornea,  an  ulcer  forms  and  heals  up  leaving 
a  dull  spot,  like  a  little  cloud,  behind  it ;  or  matter  may  form  in  the 
substance  of  the  cornea,  and  the  destruction  of  the  internal  parts  go 
on  until  the  eye-ball  burst,  the  humors  of  the  eye  are  discharged,  and 
the  power  of  vision  is  more  or  less  completely  destroyed. 

Treatment, — ^Acute  ophthalmy  is  a  purely  inflammatory  affection, 
which  generally  yields  easily  to  proper  remedies.  In  the  first  form 
of  this  disease,  if  the  pain,  redness,  and  febrile  symptoms  be  severe^ 
it  may  be  necessary  to  apply  leeches  to  the  temples,  or  even  draw 
twelve  or  sixteen  ounces  of  blood  from  the  arm ;  but,  in  a  very 
great  majority  of  cases,  the  following  local  treatment  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  relieve  the  symptoms,  and  speedily  bring  about  a  cure. 
Four  grains  of  nitrate  of  stiver  {lunar  caustic)  are  to  be  dissolved  in 
an  ounce  of  spring  water,  or  in  rose-water  ;  and  a  drop  of  this  solu- 
tion is  to  be  applied  two  or  three  times  a  day,  by  means  of  a  camel's- 
hair  brush,  to  the  surface  of  the  eye.  By  this  application  the 
symptoms  are  usually  relieved  for  a  few  hours,  when  they  return 
again,  and  are  again  assuaged  by  the  same  means.  During  the  day 
the  following  tepid  eye-wash  should  be  constantly  applied  over  the 
eye-lids,  by  means  of  some  lint  or  linen  reig,  completely  covered  by 
a  piece  of  oiled  silk. 

CorrosiTe  sublimate,  one  grain, 
Muriate  of  ammonia^  six  grains, 
Wine  of  opium,  two  drachms, 
Water,  eight  ounces. 

Corrosive  sublimate,  one  half  grain, 
Vinous  tincture  of  opium,  one  drachm. 
Rose-water,  four  ounces. 


Or, 


Or,  instead  of  lotions,  the  eye-ball  may  be  frequently  syringed 
with  a  weak  solution  of  alunij  (two  grains  to  the  ounce,)  or  vinegar 
and  water ;  at  night  the  edges  of  the  eye-lids  are  to  be  smeared 
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with  a  small  portion  of  citrine.  oifUmenty  or  the  following  red  precipi' 
taie  ointment. 

Bad  precipitate,  tweWe  graim, 

F^nesh  butter,  (that  is,  butter  not  salted,)  one  ounce.    Reduce  the  precipitate  to  a  Terj 
fine  powder,  and  mix  it  carefully  with  the  butter. 

Sometimes  this  ointment  will  produce  a  great  deal  of  irritation, 
when  the  strength  should  be  reduced  by  adding  half  an  ounce  of 
pure  butter,  or  by  diminishing  the  mercury  to  eight  grains.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  disease  the  bowels  should  be  cleared  out  by 
two  or  three  active  purges  ;  and,  during  the  treatment,  an  occasional 
dose  of  Epsom  salts,  with  the  liquor  of  the  acetate  of  ammonia^ 
should  be  given,  so  as  to  produce  two  evacuations,  at  least,  every 
day. 

In  the  second  and  third  varieties  of  ophthalmy,  where  the  deep- 
seated  textures  of  the  eye  are  involved,  the  treatment  must  be  of  a 
more  active  kind.  The  best  practitioners  advise  the  abstraction  of 
blood  (ten  to  twenty  ounces)  from  the  arm,  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  patient,  and  the  severity  of  the  disease.  After  general  bleed- 
ing, it  will  be  necessary  to  apply  leeches  to  the  temples,  or  over  the 
eye-brows,  and  to  repeat  them  two  or  three  times,  until  the  pain  and 
inflammatory  condition  of  the  eye  be  manifestly  relieved.  Dr.  Mac- 
kenzie and  Mr.  Lawrence  both  recommend  the  use  of  calomel  and 
opium,  after  blood-letting.  Four  grains  of  calomel,  with  half  a  grain 
of  opium,  may  be  given  every  night,  until  the  mouth  is  affected  by 
the  mercury  ;  or,  if  the  patient  be  not  strong,  five  grains  of  mercury 
and  chalk,  with  ten  grains  of  Dover's  powder,  should  be  administered 
twice  a  day.  To  allay  the  distressing  pain,  the  eye-ball  may  be  fre- 
quently fomented  with  a  warm  decoction  of  poppy-heads ;  or,  if  no 
relief  be  obtained  from  this,  the  forehead  and  temples  should  be  rubbed 
with  an  ounce  of  warm  laudanum,  containing  one  drachm  of  the 
extract  of  belladonna.  Laxative  medicines  must  be  given  during 
the  course  of  the  disease,  and  a  tendency  to  perspiration  excited  by 
warm  drinks,  and  by  placing  the  feet  every  night  in  a  tub  of  warm 
water,  rendered  stimulant  by  some  powdered  mustard  or  ashes.  To 
remove  the  conjunctival  inflammation  which  accompanies  the  third 
form  of  ophthalmy,  a  solution  of  ni/raYc  of  silver  (two  or  three  grains 
to  the  ounce  of  water)  should  bo  dropped  into  the  eye,  once  a  day, 
and  the  red  precipitate  ointment  is  to  be  smeared  along  the  edges  of 
the  eye-lids,  at  bed- time.  We  have  already  mentioned  that,  during 
the  progress  of  acute  ophthalmia,  an  ulcer  may  form  on  the  cor- 
nea, or  matter  may  be  thrown  out  in  its  substance.  Some  sur- 
geons advise  us  to  evacuate  this  matter  by  the  lancet,  but  it  will  bo 
matt  prudent  for  persons  who  have  not  received  a  medical  education, 
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to  leave  the  case  to  natnre.  which  often  effecr*  a  core  bercMid  oar 
most  sanguine  expeetations.  The  safest  way  of  rrearins'  tt/rer  of  the 
cornea.  i«  to  touch  it  once  a  day  with  a  camel'?  hair  pencil,  moist- 
ened in  a  sol m ion  of  lunar  caustic,  (six  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water.) 
The  specks  on  the  cornea,  which  frequently  remain  after  the  nloer 
is  healed  up.  often  disappear  of  their  own  accord,  bnt  the  proceM 
may  be  hastened  by  the  use  of  a  stimulating  fluid,  (two  grains  of 
lunar  caustic  to  the  ounce  of  water.)  or  bv  blo^insr  into  the  eve  with 
a  quill,  a  small  portion  of  a  fine  powder,  composed  of  thirty  grains 
of  red  precipitate,  and  half  an  ounce  of  white  sugar. 

PUR  CLE  Vr  IVFLAMMATIOX  OF  THE  EYE. 

Under  this  head  may  be  included  the  Egii'ptian  ophthalmy,  gonor- 
rhceal  ophthalmy,  and  the  purulent  ophthalmy  of  new-born  children. 
The  disease  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  one  which  we  have  just  des- 
cribed, differing  from  it  only  in  being  much  more  severe,  and  being 
excited  by  the  application  of  some  contagions  matter  to  the  eye-balL 
The  inflammatory  symptoms  in  purulent  ophthalmy  are  always  vio- 
lent ;  the  inflammation  soon  extends  over  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
eye-lids,  and  terminates,  within  a  very  short  time,  in  a  copious  dis- 
char<»e  of  yellow  matter,  {pus^)  whence  the  name  purulent  ophthalmy 
is  derived.  The  eye-lids  soon  begin  to  swell,  in  this  form  of  the  disease, 
and  completely  close  over  the  eye-ball,  so  as  to  render  it  very  difficult 
to  examine  the  state  of  the  eye.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the 
purulent  ophthalmy  of  infants.  From  the  rapid  and  severe  nature 
of  the  inflammation,  the  membrane  of  the  conjunctiva  soon  becomes 
thickened,  and  is  raised  up  from  the  eye-ball  by  a  net-work  of  ves- 
sels, distended  with  red  blood,  or  spots  of  extravasated  blood  may  be 
seen  underneath  the  lining  membrane  of  the  eve.  The  secretion  of 
purulent  matter  may  go  on  for  ten  or  fourteen  day.^,  or  even  longer, 
after  which  the  discharge  becomes  more  thin  ;  the  blood -red  appear- 
ance of  the  eye-ball  diminishes,  the  swollen  state  of  the  eye-lids  grad- 
ually subsides,  and  with  it  the  discharge  of  pus,  until  the  disease 
at  length  entirely  disappears.  But,  in  many  cases,  the  inflamma- 
tion extends  to  the  deep  parts  of  the  eye ;  the  cornea  bursts,  and 
vision  is  not  only  lost,  but  the  patient's  countenance  is  disfigured, 
by  the  more  or  less  complete  destruction  of  the  eye-ball,  and  closure 
of  the  eye-lid  over  it. 

In  the  early  stage  of  purulent  ophthalmy,  the  constitution  is  not 
much  disturbed ;  but  we  must  not  be  deceived  by  this  fallacious 
appearance ;  as  the  disease  advances  and  extends  to  the  deep  parts 
of  the  eye,  it  is  attended  by  severe  pain  in  the  eye-ball,  coming  on 
in  paroxysms ;  frequent  pulse,  and  loes  of  sleep  at  night ;  but  the 
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skin  is  seldom  hot,  nor  do  the  general  symptoms  bear  any  proportion 
to  the  severity  of  the  local  disease. 

Gonorrhceal  Ophthalmy  arises  from  the  contact  of  gonorrhceal 
matter  with  the  eye,  and  is  exactly  similar  in  its  course  and  symp- 
toms to  common  purulent  inflammation  of  the  organ.  It  is  a  very 
severe  disease,  and  often  destroys  the  sight,  beyond  recovery,  within 
forty-eight  hours.  Out  of  fourteen  cases  related  by  Mr.  Lawrence, 
complete  loss  of  sight  took  place  in  nine ;  while  in  the  remaining 
five,  the  power  of  vision  was  partially  injured  by  the  consequences 
of  deep-seated  inflammation. 

The  purulent  ophthalmy  of  infants  is  generally  caused  during 
the  birth  of  the  child,  by  the  application  to  the  infant's  eye  of  some 
matter,  which  proceeds  from  the  genital  parts  of  its  mother.  About 
the  third  day  after  birth,  the  child's  eye-lids  are  observed  to  be  glued 
together  by  thick  matter;  soon  afterwards  yellow  pus,  in  great 
quantities,  flows  from  between  the  eye-lids,  which  are  very  much 
swollen,  and  of  a  bright  red  color ;  the  eyes  are  very  sensible  to  light, 
and  in  order  to  avoid  its  irritation,  the  child  keeps  the  eye-lids  con- 
stantly shut,  and  oflers  the  most  obstinate  resistance  when  we 
endeavor  to  separate  them.  As  the  disease  goes  on,  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  eye  is  covered  with  a  net- work  of  bright  red  vessels,  con- 
cealed, however,  by  a  thick  coat  of  matter,  and  if  active  measures 
have  not  been  adopted,  the  eye-ball  bursts,  or  sight  is  very  consider- 
ably damaged,  within  ten  or  twelve  days. 

Treatment. — The  principles  of  treatment  for  purulent  ophthalmy, 
are  the  same  as  for  severe  inflammation  of  the  eye  ;  we  shall,  there- 
fore, only  add  here,  certain  directions,  which  are  rendered  necesssary 
by  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  inflammation.  General  and  local 
blood-letting,  the  use  of  purgatives  and  sudorifics,  as  before  des- 
cribed, will  serve  to  diminish  the  inflammation  ;  but  it  can  only  be 
subdued  by  local  treatment.  A  most  important  point  is  to  clean  away 
the  yellow  matter,  frequently  and  completely,  from  the  surface  of  the 
eye,  by  injecting  with  a  syringe  the  tepid  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate,  (see  page  414.)  The  best  lotion  which  can  be  used,  is 
a  solution  of  lunar  caustic j  (four  grains  in  an  ounce  of  water.) 
When  the  pain  is  considerable,  the  eye  must  be  frequently  fomented 
with  a  warm  decoction  of  poppy-heads,  and  the  eye-lids  may  be  pre- 
vented from  sticking  together  by  the  use  of  red  precipitate  or  citrine 
ointment.  From  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  it  will  be  proper 
to  apply  blisters  behind  the  ears,  or  to  the  nape  of  the  neck. 

As  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  purulent  ophthal- 
my of  infants  is  contracted  from  the  application  of  certain  matters 
to  the  eye  during  its  birth,  it  will  always  be  prudent  to  wash  the 
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child's  eye  carefully  with  tepid  water,  as  soon  as  it  is  removed  from 
the  mother.  In  the  very  early  stages  of  the  disease,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  apply  one  or  two  leeches  to  the  temples;  but  most 
cases,  unless  they  have  gone  too  far  before  we  see  them,  can  be 
cured  without  blood-letting,  by  carefully  cleaning  the  eye ;  by  the 
constant  use  of  the  lunar  caustic  lotion,  as  above  directed,  by  blis- 
ters behind  the  ears,  and  by  occasional  doses  of  castor-oil,  or  calomel 
and  rhubarb. 

Scrofulous  Ophthalmy  is  a  slow  inflammation  of  the  eye,  which 
may  continue  for  months  or  years,  in  persons  of  a  scrofulous  consti- 
tution.  It  is  generally  attended  by  some  change  in  the  cornea, 
'which  injures  the  sight.  The  treatment  must,  in  the  first  instance, 
be  directed  to  the  improvement  of  the  general  health,  (see  Scrofula.) 
When  there  is  much  pain,  a  few  leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  tern- 
pies,  and  irritation  should  be  constemtly  kept  up  behind  the  ears,  on 
the  temples  or  neck,  by  means  of  blisters  or  the  tartar  emetic  oint- 
ment. When  the  acute  symptoms  have  been  thus  relieved,  the 
vrine  of  opium  may  be  applied  once  a  day  to  the  eye,  or  a  small  por- 
tion (not  larger  than  a  split  pea)  of  the  red  precipitate  ointment j  (see 
recipe  next  preceding,)  may  be  introduced  daily  between  the  lids, 
and  then  spread  over  the  eye-ball,  by  gently  rubbing  the  upper  eye- 
lid over  the  surface  of  the  eye. 

Chronic  Ophthalmy, — ^It  often  happens  that  after  the  acute 
symptoms  have  been  subdued,  the  disease  continues  in  a  milder,  yet 
obstinate  form;  this  is  termed  chronic  ophthalmy.  The  remedies 
most  suited  for  this  condition  of  the  eye,  are  astringent  or  stimu- 
lating lotions,  blisters,  gentle  purgatives,  and  when  the  constitution 
is  weakened,  mild  tonic  medicines.  Various  astringent  lotions  may 
be  employed ;  the  wine  of  opiumj  either  pure,  or  reduced  by  adding 
one  drachm  of  water  to  two  drachms  of  the  wine,  is  very  generally 
used.     The  following  lotions  may  also  be  used  with  advantage. 

Powdered  alum,  two,  to  four  or  six  grains, 
Water,  one  ounce. 

Sulphate  of  zinc,  two  graiiia, 
Solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  foor  drops. 
Camphorated  spirit  of  wine,  twelve  drops, 

Water,  one  ounce.    To  be  applied  frequently  to  the  ejes,  bj  means  of  a  syringe,  or 
linen  rag,  dipped  in  the  lotion. 

Some  practitioners  advise  the  use  of  blue  pillj  as  an  alterative  ; 
the  tonic  which  is  most  generally  employed  is  the  sulphate  of  qui" 
nine.  During  the  treatment  of  chronic  ophthalmy,  the  bowels  are 
to  be  kept  open  by  gentle  laxatives,  such  as  Epsom  salts,  occasional 
doses  of  rhubarb,  with  carbonate  of  potass,  (five  grains,)  and  when 
the  tongue  is  foul,  and  the  digestive  organs  deranged,  it  will  be  use- 
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fill  to  administer,  oooasionally,  an  emetio  of  ipecacuanha^  (twenty 
to  thirty  grains.) 

FAINTING  OR  SWOONING. 

Fainting  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  symptom  of  some  other  aflfeotioiii 
rather  than  a  disease  in  itself.  It  often  acoompanies  disease  of  the 
heart,  and  may  be  brought  on  by  any  very  painful  disorder ;  by  loss 
of  blood,  excessive  discharges  or  evacuations ;  debility,  however  in- 
duced, and  by  sudden  and  violent  mental  emotions.  Females  and 
delicate  people  are  most  subject  to  fainting ;  in  the  former  it  is  often 
brought  on  by  wearing  stays  too  tightly  laced,  and  by  sitting  with 
the  back  to  the  fire  during  meals.  Some  people,  from  peculiarity  of 
habit,  swoon  on  seeing  blood  or  any  disagreeable  object ;  in  others, 
the  same  effect  is  produced  by  pungent  or  disgusting  smells. 

Fainting,  in  connexion  with  hysterical  affections,  is  never  attend- 
ed with  danger ;  but  when  it  arises  from  obstruction  in  the  heart  or 
great  blood-vessels,  at  the  commencement,  or  during  the  course  of 
Savers,  or  from  extreme  debility,  it  is  to  be  viewed  in  a  more  serious 
light,  and  its  source  should  be  ascertained.  This  affection,  in  fact,  is 
only  to  be  dreaded  when  the  cause  which  gives  rise  to  it  is  of  a 
dangerous  nature.  A  common  fainting  fit  is  usually  of  very  little 
consequence,  and  often  occurs  in  people  otherwise  in  good  health. 

Treatment. — ^Nature  alone,  in  ordinary  cases,  is  able  to  effect 
restoration  in  a  few  minutes,  if  the  patient  be  placed  in  the  hori- 
xontal  position,  which  is  the  first  thing  to  be  done  to  arrest  the  fit. 
Removing  the  patient  to  a  cooler  apartment,  or  exposing  him  to  a 
ourrent  of  cold  air,  sprinkling  cold  water  on  the  face  and  hands, 
rubbing  the  left  side  of  the  chest  with  eau  de  cologne^  or  any  other 
stimulating  fluid,  and  applying  hartshorn  or  aromatic  vinegar  to 
the  nostrils,  are  the  simple  means  usually  resorted  to  for  the  purpose 
of  rousing  the  individual.  Internally,  a  little  brandy  and  water, 
or  a  tea-spoonful  of  astherj  may  be  given  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to 
swallow. 

In  severe  and  protracted  fainting-fits,  consequent  on  flooding 
after  delivery,  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  to  administer  brandy 
or  wine,  and  laudanum,  in  small  and  frequently  repeated  doees,  in 
order  to  restore  animation,  and  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  fits. 
Fainting,  in  such  cases,  is  not  unattended  with  danger,  and  the 
frequent  renewal  of  the  fits  might  soon  prove  fatal ;  the  dread,  there- 
fore, of  increasing  the  flooding  by  the  stimulating  action  of  these 
remedies  on  the  system,  ought  not  to  prevent  their  use,  since  it  is 
obvious  that  to  prevent  the  patient  sinking  from  exhaustion,  her 
atrength  should  be  supported  at  all  hazards. 
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FLOODING. 


By  flooding  we  here  understand  those  sadden  and  copious  did- 
oharges  of  blood  from  the  womb,  which  take  place  soon  after  the 
birth  of  the  child.  Flooding  may  occur  under  two  different  circum- 
stances, which  it  is  of  importance  to  distinguish ;  either  the  after- 
birth {placenta)  remains  in  the  womb,  and  is  the  cause  of  the 
bleeding,  or  the  after-birth  has  been  expelled,  and  the  flooding  depends 
on  want  of  proper  contraction  in  the  womb,  to  close  up  the  open 
mouths  of  its  vessels. 

In  the  first  case,  that  is,  when  the  after-birth  remains  in  the 
womb,  we  can  only  stop  the  bleeding  by  removing  the  after-birth. 
This  operation,  however,  must  not  be  attempted  without  due  con- 
sideration. When  the  woman  has  been  reduced  by  the  loss  of  blood 
to  a  very  dangerous  state,  shown  by  the  constant  fainting,  absence 
of  the  pulse,  and  coldness  of  the  skin,  it  would  be  improper  to  remove 
the  clots  of  blood  in  the  genital  parts,  or  disturb  the  patient  in  any 
way,  lest  the  bleeding  return,  and  quench  the  feeble  spark  of  life 
which  remains.  But  when  the  patient  has  rallied  under  the  use  of 
small  quantities  of  brandy  and  other  cordials,  or  when  the  flooding 
has  not  been  extremely  copious,  then  an  effort  may  be  made  to 
remove  the  after-birth.  This  is  to  be  done  by  very  gently  pulling 
the  navel-string,  or  by  rubbing  the  lower  part  of  the  belly  with  the 
hand  ;  by  pouring  cold  water  on  the  belly,  and  by  giving  the  erg(4 
of  rye  ;  three  or  four  tea-spoonsful  of  the  tincture,  or  half  a  drachm 
of  the  powdered  ergot,  may  be  administered  every  twenty  minnteSi 
during  one  hour,  until  the  desired  effect  is  produced.  Should  these 
remedies  fail,  a  silk  pocket  handkerchief  should  be  passed  into  the 
vagina,  and  gradually  pushed  up  against  the  womb,  until  the  genital 
parts  are  completely  filled ;  this  done,  medical  assistance  must  be 
immediately  sought,  for  the  only  way  of  stopping  the  bleeding  efiec- 
tnally  is  to  pass  the  hand  into  the  womb,  and  bring  away  the  after- 
birth. 

Flooding  may  occur,  however,  even  when  the  after-birth  has  been 
entirely  expelled.  Here  we  must  endeavor  to  make  the  womb  con- 
tract, by  rubbing  the  lower  part  of  the  belly  smartly  with  the  hand ; 
by  applying  very  cold  cloths  over  the  same  part ;  or  by  placing  a 
firm  pad  over  the  womb,  and  then  binding  it  round  the  body  with  a 
linen  or  flannel  bandage,  as  tightly  as  the  woman  can  bear  it  with 
comfort.  The  ergot  of  rye  must  be  given  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
doses  which  we  have  just  mentioned. 

In  some  cases  the  flooding  is  internal ;  that  is,  the  blood  con- 
tinues to  be  discharged  into  the  hollow  of  the  womb,  where  it  ooUeots 
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in  large  quantities,  and  does  not  find  its  way  out  through  the  genital 
parts.  This  is  a  very  dangerous  form  of  flooding,  because,  as  there 
is  no  external  appearance  of  blood,  it  might  easily  be  supposed  that 
the  woman  was  not  suffering  from  the  disease.  The  existenoe  of 
internal  flooding  may  be  suspected  when  the  womb  can  be  distinctly 
felt  rising  for  some  height  at  the  bottom  of  the  belly ;  and  when,  i^ 
the  same  time,  the  patient  complains  of  ringing  in  the  ears,  giddiness, 
and  an  inclination  to  vomit.  If  the  face  now  become  suddenly  pale, 
the  pulse  sink,  the  skin  become  cold,  and  the  woman  frequently 
faint,  no  time  is  to  be  lost ;  the  means  before  described  are  to  be 
employed,  and  should  they  fail,  the  hand  must  be  passed  up  into 
the  womb,  in  order  to  remove  the  clots  of  blood,  and  excite  the  womb 
to  contract  upon  it. 

As  a  general  precaution  during  the  treatment  of  flooding,  we 
should  mention  that  the  patient  must  be  kept  perfectly  quiet,  in  a 
oool  room,  and  that  she  should  never  be  suddenly  raised  from  the 
lying  posture,  or  be  permitted  to  make  any  bodily  exertion  whatever. 

The  management  of  the  patient,  after  flooding  has  ceased,  re- 
quires very  great  care  and  caution.  When  the  loss  of  blood  has  been 
excessive,  the  woman  is  reduced  to  the  lowest  state ;  complains  of  a 
constant  feeling  of  sinking,  and  is  extremely  restless  and  depressed 
in  spirits.  Notwithstanding  her  desire  to  change  posture,  she  must 
be  kept  at  rest ;  forty  drops  of  laudanum^  or  two  grains  of  opium^ 
are  to  be  given,  and,  if  necessary,  repeated  in  the  course  of  an  hour. 
When  a  little  sleep  has  been  thus  procured,  some  light  nourishment 
may  be  allowed,  such  as  beef-tea  or  jelly,  given  in  small  quantities 
and  frequently  repeated ;  and  when  the  stomach  begins  to  recover 
itself,  the  diet  may  be  cautiously  improved.  Should  the  bowels  be 
confined,  the  following  draught  will  be  found  useful. 

RhnbArb^  tan  graint, 

Sulphate  of  poUss,  half  a  drachm, 

Peppennint  water,  ten  drachma.    Make  a  draught ;  to  be  repeated  m  four  hours,  if 


Diarrhcea,  or  looseness  of  bowels,  may  be  checked  by  the  chalk 
mixturey  with  opium,  or  any  other  mild  astringent. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  and  distressing  effects  of  severe  flood- 
ing is  head^ache,  which  often  lasts  for  several  weeks,  in  spite  of  our 
efforts  to  relieve  it.  The  head-ache,  in  this  instance,  depends 
upon  loss  of  blood,  and  should  never  be  treated  by  leeches.  Mild 
nourishment,  evaporating  lotions,  (spirit  of  sulphuric  sther,  one 
ounce ;  water,  one  ounce ;  mix,)  and  Fowler'* s  solution  of  arsenic^ 
(six  drops  thrice  a  day,)  are  the  means  which  we  have  found  most 
serviceable  in  this  affection. 
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FOXGLOVE.     {Digitalis.) 

Foxglove  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  usefal  of  o 
nous  plants.     It  grows  on  sandy  and  gravelly  banks,  in  vroods  aad   '. 
uncultivated  places,  and  flowerH  in  Juno  and  July. 

Foxglove  is  direotly  sedative,  and  possesses  the  peculiar  power  of  ' 
depressing  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ;  when  given  in  full  doses,  it  | 
reduces  the  pulse  from  seventy-five  to  forty-five  or  forty  beats  in  a'j 
minute,  rendering  it  at  the  same  time  feeble,  and  frequently  inter-  J 
mitting.  If  given  in  too  large  doses,  it  prodaoes  giddiness,  dimness  I 
of  sight,  nausea,  faintness ;  and  then  vomiting,  swooning,  convulsionsy  | 
stupor,  and  death. 

From  the  influence  which  this  remedy  exerts  in  lowering  th*  I 
action  of  the  heart,  it  is  of  great  service  in  enlargement,  and  otbor  1 
affections  of  that  organ  attended  with  increa.sed  action  :  and  is  used  I 
on  the  same  principle  at  the  commencement  of  pulmonary  consump*  j 
tion,  in  spitting  of  blood,  bleeding  from  the  nose,  and  in  excessivs  | 
discharges  of  the  menstrual  fluid. 

In  dropny,  there  is  no  diuretic  medicine  so  powerful  and  certain  j 
in  its  action  as  foxglove,  more  especially  in  dropsy  of  the  chest ;  and  I 
it  is  much  used  in  all  inflammatory  aflections,  after  the  ciroulatioa  J 
has  been  to  a  certain  extent  diminished  by  blood-letting. 

Though  there  are  few  remedies  of  more  value,  when  judiciously  | 
used,  than  this,  yet  it  is  by  do  means  well  adapted  for  popular  usa,  / 
since,  from  the  irregularity  of  its  action,  and  the  diSiculty  in  fmdiog'  I 
the  preparations  of  the  shops  always  of  an  uniform  strength,  it  T 
requires  to  be  used  with  much  caution,  and  with  striot  attention  to  I 
the  rules  laid  down  for  its  administration.  In  a  praotioal  point  of  i 
Tiew,  the  principal  thing  to  be  attended  to  in  administering  digitalis  I 
is  to  watch  its  action  carefully,  and,  as  soon  as  the  pulse  begins  to  [ 
fall,  or  any  of  the  lowering  symptoms  already  noticed  manifest  them- 
selves, the  remedy  must  either  be  discontinued  entirely  for  a  short  ■ 
time,  or  given  in  diminished  doses.  From  neglect  in  not  attending 
to  the  state  of  the  patient,  while  under  the  influence  of  foxgloi 
lowering  action  may  be  induced  to  such  an  extent  as  to  require  the  I 
use  of  warm  brandy  and  water,  sether,  laudanum,  ammonia,  or  other  j 
strong  stimulants,  in  small  and  frequently  repeated  doses. 

The  powder  of  foxglove  should  be  kept  in  opaque  bottles,  and  j 
ought  not  t«  be  used  if  deprived  of  the  green  color  and  peculiar  ndof  I 
of  the  fresh  plant.  The  dose  is  one  grain  every  five  or  six  hours,  or  I 
oftener,  until  it  begin  to  act  on  the  system,  and  then  the  quantity  ] 
must  be  gradually  diminished,  or  given  at  longer  intervals.  Tha  I 
dose  of  the  tincture  is  ton  drops,  gradually  increased  to  thijty,  tlirua  J 
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times  a  day ;  and  of  the  infusion^  one  or  two  table-spoonsfiil  may  be 
taken  twice  a  day  in  a  little  oold  water. 

GAMBOGE. 

Gamboge  is  a  gum  resin,  brought  principally  from  China.  The 
species  of  the  tree  from  which  it  is  produced  is  not  yet  accurately 
ascertained. 

This  substance  is  powerfully  purgative,  and  was  formerly  much 
used  to  expel  the  tape- worm.  It  causes  watery  evacuations,  and  is, 
therefore,  sometimes  given  in  dropsy  along  with  cream  of  tartar,  or 
in  combination  with  the  sulphate  of  potash. 

The  dose,  when  taken  alone,  is  from  two  to  six  grains,  mixed 
with  a  little  syrup  or  honey,  and  a  few  grains  of  powdered  cinnamon. 
Gamboge  is  usually  taken  in  the  following  form.  ^'GambogCi 
powdered,  a  scruple ;  aloes,  powdered,  a  scruple  and  a  half ;  ginger, 
powdered,  half  a  scruple ;  Castile  soap,  two  scruples.  Mix  well 
together,  and  divide  into  five  grain  pills."  These  are  the  compound 
gamboge  pills  of  the  London  pharmacopceia,  which,  in  doses  of  from 
two  to  four,  act  very  effectually  in  opening  the  bowels. 

GENTIAN. 

This  plant  grows  in  great  abundance  in  Switzerland  and  Ger- 
many ;  its  root  is  highly  esteemed  throughout  Europe,  as  one  of  the 
most  powerful  and  most  useful  of  the  bitter  tonics.  This  remedy  is 
very  serviceable  in  indigestion,  in  general  debility,  and  also  in  tedious 
convalescence,  particularly  in  those  cases  in  which  the  patients  have 
a  pale  and  waxy  appearance  of  countenance,  with  loss  of  appetite, 
ilow  digestion,  weak  pulse,  and  a  tendency  to  swelling  of  the  ancles 
at  bed-time.  In  scrofulous  cases,  where  strengthening  medicines 
are  indicated,  there  is  no  better  tonic  than  gentian. 

The  dose  of  the  infusion  of  gentian  is  two  table-spoonsful,  or  a 
wine-glassful,  twice  a  day.  Of  the  extract^  ten  grains  to  half  a 
drachm,  twice  or  thrice  a  day.  Of  the  tincture,  a  tea-spoonful  in  a 
little  cold  water.  These  preparations  form  the  basis  of  nearly  all 
stomachic  or  tonic  remedies. 

GLAUBER'S  SALT.     {Sulphate  of  Soda.) 

It  is  a  mild  and  sure  purgative,  in  doses  of  from  two  drachms  to 
an  ounce  and  a  half,  and  was  formerly  much  in  use,  but  at  present 
Epsom  salts  are  almost  invariably  preferred. 

GONOERHCEA,  {or  Clap.) 
Gt>norrhGBa  consists  in  a  discharge  of  yellow  matter  from  the 
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genital  parts  of  the  male  or  female,  excited,  in  all  cases,  by  the 
application  of  a  contagious  material  from  one  individual  to  another. 
In  males  the  discharge  comes  from  the  inside  of  the  urethra  or  passage 
to  the  bladder ;  in  females,  from  any  part  of  the  membrane  which 
lines  the  genital  parts.     The  infectious  matter  which  excites  gon- 
orrhoea is  generally  communicated  during  unclean  coition ;  but  it 
has  been  proved,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  a  discharge  exactly  similar 
to  that  of  gonorrhoea  may,  under  certain  circumstemces,  be  produced 
by  connexion  with  a  woman  whose  genital  parts  are  perfectly  sound. 
GronorrhcDa  may  commence  at  any  time,  after  impure  connexion,  bat 
usually  begins  from  the  third  to  the  seventh  day,  by  an  itching  at 
the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  which,  if  examined,  appears  to  be  unusually 
red  and  a  little  swollen.     Soon  afterwards  a  slight  running  takes 
place  from  the  urethra,  of  a  whitish  fluid,  and  this  gradually  in- 
creases in  quantity,  while  at  the  same  time  it  becomes  more  thick, 
until  at  last  thick  yellow  matter  issues  from  the  canal.     The  disease 
is  now  fully  established,  and  gives  rise  to  pain  during  the  passage  of 
the  urine,  (scalding  ;)  sometimes  this  pain  is  extremely  severe,  but, 
in  other  cases,  the  patient  scarcely  feels  any  uneasiness  of  the  kind 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  disease.     In  ordinary  cases  of  gonor- 
rhcea  the  peculiar  inflammation  of  the   urethra,  which   constitutes 
the  disease,  does  not  extend  up  the  passage  beyond  two  inches  from 
its  orifice ;  when  the  inflammation  is  acute,  or  passes  further  up,  the 
scalding  is  very  severe,  the  under  surface  of  the  urinary  passage 
becomes  hard,  feels  like  a  cord,  and  is  very  painful  to  the  touch ; 
the  stream  of  urine  is  diminished  from  the  swelling  of  the  parts 
which  surround  the  urinary  passage,  and  blood  is  often  discharged 
with  the  urine,  from  the  bursting  of  small   inflamed  blood-vessels. 
The  patient  should  not  be  alarmed  at  this  mixture  of  blood  in  his 
urine,  even  when  the  quantity  of  blood  is  pretty  considerable.     When 
the  inflammation  or  irritation  extends  from  the  urinary  passage  to 
the  s[x>ng)'  substance  which  surrounds  it,  a  very  painful  affection  of 
the  genital  organ,  called  chordee^  is  excited  ;  and  when  the  irritation 
reaches  the  bladder,  the  patient  cannot  retain  his  urine  for  a  moment, 
but  is  compelled  to  empty  the  bladder  as  soon  as  ever  the  desire  to 
make  water  is  felt ;  if  he  attempt  to  keep  in  the  urine,  an  intolerable 
pain  is  produced  in  the  bladder,  and  in  the  extremity  of  the  genital 
organ,  exactly  similar  to  what  happens  during  a  fit  of  the  stone. 

GhMiorrhoea  is  often  attended  with  two  unpleasant  consequences, 
^ieh  arise  from  the  irritation  extending  to  the  glands  in  the  groin, 
«r  to  the  testicles.  In  the  first  case  a  hard  painful  swelling  {sym'- 
paikeiie  bMbo)  appears  in  one  of  the  groins ;  in  the  second  cose,  the 

minatkm  extends  along  the  seminal  ducts  down  to  the  testicle, 
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which  becomes  swollen  and  extremely  painful  to  the  touch,  {swelled 
tetticle.) 

When  a  proper  attention  is  not  paid  to  cleanliness  during  the 
course  of  gonorrhcea,  or  the  extremity  of  the  genital  organ  is  unusu- 
ally irritable,  the  discharge  of  matter  is  apt  to  produce  small  sores 
aa  the  nut^  or  end  of  the  penis,  and  to  cause  inflammation  of  the 
foreskin ;  if  this  state  be  neglected,  the  foreskin  sometimes  swells 
to  such  a  degree,  that  it  cannot  be  drawn  back  over  the  nut, 
OTi  what  is  still  more  dangerous,  when  the  foreskin  has  been  drawn 
back,  it  contracts,  like  a  tight  cord,  round  the  end  of  the  genital 
organ,  cannot  be  pulled  forward,  and  sometimes  gives  rise  to  morti- 
fication of  the  part. 

We  have  as  yet  described  gonorrhcea  only  as  it  exists  in  men ; 
when  women  are  affected,  the  disease  is  generally  more  mild,  and 
not  so  apt  to  irritate  the  bladder,  or  to  produce  swelling  in  the  glands 
of  the  groin.  The  pain  is  commonly  slight,  and  soon  disappears ; 
the  scalding,  also,  is  more  frequently  absent  altogether,  and  the  run- 
ning soon  terminates  in  a  discharge  of  matter  which  bears  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  whites,  or  flttor  albus. 

The  time  during  which  a  gonorrhcea  lasts  is  extremely  variable ; 
if  left  to  itself,  the  inflammation  usually  subsides  in  four  or  five 
weeks,  and  turns  into  a  chronic  discharge  (ffleet)  of  slimy  mucus 
from  the  urinary  passage,  without  any  pain,  scalding,  or  unpleasant 
symptom ;  but  it  will  always  be  prudent  to  endeavor  to  cut  short 
tiie  disease,  not  so  much  on  account  of  any  danger  attending  it,  as 
of  the  disagreeable  consequences  to  which  it  often  gives  rise. 

Tr^o/m^n/.— Gronorrhcea  may  often  be  prevented  by  certain 
attentions  to  cleanliness  after  connexion ;  and  whenever  any  suspi- 
cion exbts,  the  parts  should  be  carefully  washed  immediately  after 
coituSf  with  soap  and  water,  or  still  better,  with  a  strong  solution  of 
alum,  (a  piece  as  large  as  a  walnut,  in  a  wine-glassful  of  water,) 
this  latter  substance  possesses  the  valuable  property  of  completely 
destroying  all  morbid  animal  secretions.  A  small  quantity  of  the 
alum  solution  should  be  injected  with  a  syringe  between  the  lips  of 
the  urinary  passage,  (but  not  sent  up  higher  than  an  inch,)  in  all 
oases  where  we  have  reason  to  fear  that  an  impure  connexion  may 
have  taken  place.  When  the  running  is  completely  established,  we 
most  endeavor  to  alter  the  peculiar  inflammation  t>f  the  urinary  pas- 
sage upon  which  it  depends ;  this  may  be  done  by  the  use  of  exter- 
nal and  internal  remedies.  If  the  pain  and  inflammation  be  very 
severe,  it  will  be  necessary  to  subdue  them  by  applying  six  or  eight 
leeches  along  the  lower  part  of  the  urethra ;  by  covering  the  organ 
with  lint  moistened  in  QindaHPs  lotion;  by  opening  the  bowela 
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with  casiCfT-ml  :  and  by  compelling  the  patient  to  drink  laree  qnai^ 
titles  of  mild  dilnent  flaid<<.  rach  a#  linseed  tea.  or  a  diecocnoa  of 
mar^brnallow.  When  the  inflammation  has  b«en  brTash:  down  bT 
these  meaa«.  or  when  it  ha?  been  moderate  from  the  commencement, 
we  rnav  besrin  to  tnve.  at  once,  either  mb^bs,  or  the  balsam  of 
copaiva.  A  drachm  of  the  powdered  cubebs  may  be  adminisierad 
thrice  a  day,  in  a  wine-glaKsfol  of  wine  and  water.  The  patient 
ahould  ab^tein  as  much  as  possible  from  drinks  dniing  iis  admini^ 
tration.  When  copaiva  u  employed,  from  twenty  to  thirty  drops 
may  be  given  three  times  a  day,  on  a  bit  of  sugar,  (see  Copaiva  J)  or  in 
the  following  manner,  as  recommended  by  Sir  A.  Cooper. 

Baliam  of  oo^ra.  one  ouoee, 

Modliu^  of  gram  Arabic,  one  ounee, 

Cuaplir>r  mixture,  four  ounces.     A  table^fpooofol  to  be  taken  nig^  and  OKmn^ 

To  conceal  the  unpleasant  taste  of  the  balsam,  it  may  be  robbed 
np  with  magnesia  into  a  kind  of  soap,  and  then  made  into  piUs ;  the 
dose  then  being  from  twelve  to  twenty  grains.  Sir  A.  Cooper  haa 
fonnd  ailvantage  in  combining  the  cnbebs  and  copaiva  together, 
thus, 

Balmm  of  oopaira,  one  ounce, 

Powfl<;red  cubeb^.  two  dradimt, 

Mucila^  of  ^im  arabic,  one  ounce. 

Camphor  mixture,  ftNir  ounces.    A  table-spoonful  twice  or  three  timet  a  day. 

The  copaiva  or  cubebs  may  be  continued  for  eight  or  ten  days, 
beyond  which  it  would  be  useless  to  employ  them,  if  they  do  not 
produce  any  good  effects.  We  must,  then,  have  recourse  to  injec- 
tions, which  are  to  be  thrown  into  the  urinary  passage  by  means  of 
a  small  syringe.  People  have  often  a  dislike  to  use  injections,  lest 
the  fluid  pass  up  into  the  bladder.  There  is  no  fear  that  this  will 
happen.  The  sides  of  the  urinary  passage  lie  in  close  contact  witii 
one  another,  and  fluid  cannot  be  driven  into  the  bladder  with  the 
ordinary  syringe ;  besides,  we  should  remember  that  in  no  case  is  it 
necessary  to  push  the  injection  with  force  ;  if  it  pass  for  a  couple  of 
inches  into  the  urinary  canal  this  will  be  suflicient.  The  following 
anbstanoea  may  be  used  for  injections. 

Snlpliaie  of  iiim;  nz  graim^ 
Goulard  water,  four  ounces. 

Sulphate  of  eopper,  (blue  Titriol,)  ooe  gram, 
Boea  water,  two  ounoeii 

Nitrate  of  ailTer,  Ato  grmiii^ 
Water  ooe  oonea. 

The  fluid  is  to  be  injected  two  or  three  times  a  day  into  the  ori- 
fice of  the  urinary  passage ;  one  injection  may  be  sabatitated  for 
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another,  and  the  strength  may  be  gradually  increased  by  adding  half 
a  grain,  or  even  a  grain,  of  each  substance  to  the  water.  As  a 
general  rule,  it  will  be  prudent  not  to  oommence  injections  before 
the  disease  has  lasted  for  ten  or  twelve  days;  but,  under  urgent 
oiroumstances,  it  may  sometimes  be  cut  short  by  injecting  the 
mirale  of  stiver j  (ten  grains  to  the  ounce,)  as  soon  as  the  pain  and 
scalding  are  discovered.  Mr.  Thomas  Evans,  of  London,  has  assured 
U8,  that  he  is  in  the  habit  of  completely  stopping  gonorrhcea,  in  its 
first  stage,  by  making  the  patient  inject  any  mild  fluid,  as  cold 
water,  rose-water,  or  a  weak  solution  of  alum,  (two  grains  to  the 
ounce,)  constantly  during  the  day.  The  patient  must  lie  in  bed, 
and  throw  up  the  fluid  every  fifteen  minutes,  or  haif  hour  at  least. 
The  constant  injections  prevent  the  gonorrhceal  inflammation  from 
gaining  ground,  and  the  disease  is  stopped  within  twenty-four  hours. 
Gonorrhoea  in  women  may  be  safely  treated  with  the  same  injections 
from  the  beginning ;  the  quantity  of  each  substance  used  must, 
however,  be  doubled. 

We  have  now  to  describe  the  treatment  applicable  to  the  diflerent 
aooidents  which  may  arise  during  the  course  of  gonorrhoDa.  Severe 
inflammation  must  be  subdued  by  leeches,  purgatives,  and  cold 
lotions.  When  the  matter  accumulates  underneath  the  foreskin,  the 
parts  should  be  washed  two  or  three  times  a  day  in  tepid  water,  and 
if  there  be  any  small  sores  about  the  root  of  the  foreskin,  these 
should  be  dressed  with  a  small  quantity  of  zinc  ointment  on  a  piece 
of  lint.  If  the  bleeding  from  the  urinary  passage  be  copious,  it  may 
be  arrested  by  ice-cold  lotions  to  the  genital  organ  and  cooling  drinks. 
The  chordecj  and  painful  erections,  which  almost  always  attend 
severe  gonorrhcea,  may  be  relieved  by  the  following  draught,  taken 
before  going  to  bed. 

Extract  of  hemlock,  five  graini, 
Liquor  of  potash,  twenty  drope, 
Camphor  mixture,  four  ounces. 

Or  a  pill,  containing  one  grain  and  a  half  of  opiums  with  five  of 
camphor^  may  be  taken  at  bed-time,  and  repeated,  if  necessary, 
in  the  morning.  It  has  also  been  found  beneficial  to  rub  the  under 
snrface  of  the  genital  organ  with  an  ointment  composed  of  equal 
parts  of  fresh  belladonna  leaves  (powdered)  and  lard.  When  the 
effects  of  the  chordee  are  long  in  going  ofl*,  we  must  rub  in  a 
small  quantity  of  the  camphorated  mercurial  ointment  every  night, 
along  the  surface  or  sides  of  the  genital  organ.  When  the  irritation 
extends  to  the  bladder,  and  gives  rise  to  a  frequent  desire  of  making 
water,  with  pain,  a  draught  containing  six  grains  of  the  extracts  of 
h^sciamuSj  or  of  hemlock^  in  four  ounces  of  camphor  mixture^  most 
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be  taken  at  night ;  or  two  grains  of  opium  may  be  taken  in  ihU, 
and  an  onnoe  of  castor-oil  administered  in  the  mornings  to  pfreTent 
oostiveness.  When  the  glands  in  the  groin  begin  to  swell  and  are 
painful,  six  to  ten  leeches  shoald  be  applied  to  the  painihl  part ;  the 
patient  should  endeavor  to  keep  as  quiet  as  possible,  and  should  con- 
stantly apply  cold  Goulard  water  to  the  swelling,  with  lint  covered 
by  oiled  silk.  The  extension  of  the  inflammation  to  the  testicle 
produces  a  very  painful  aflection ;  the  testicle  swells,  the  skin  which 
covers  it  becomes  red,  and  a  constant  pain  shoots  up  from  the  testide 
to  the  groin«  This  complaint  may  often  be  prevented  by  wearing  a 
suspensory  bandage  to  support  the  testicle,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  gonorrhcea  ;  but  when  it  has  seized  on  the  part,  we  should  at 
once  apply  ten  to  twenty  leeches  to  the  surface  of  the  inflamed 
testicle,  and  repeat  the  leeches  a  second  time  if  the  pain  continue 
nnabated.  The  bowels  must  be  freely  acted  on  by  calomel  and 
f'alapj  or  the  extract  of  colocynth,  followed  by  the  black  draughty 
in  the  morning.  The  testicles  must  be  supported  by  a  suspensory 
bandage  or  a  silk  handkerchief,  and  a  lotion  composed  of  Goulard 
water ^  or  one  ounce  of  spirits  of  wine,  in  five  ounces  of  water,  should 
be  constantly  applied  to  the  inflamed  parts.  To  relieve  the  pain  at 
night,  which  is  sometimes  very  severe,  fifteen  grains  of  Dover^s 
powder  may  be  given,  with  two  grains  of  calomelj  after  the  inflam- 
mation has  been  brought  down  by  leeches  and  purging. 

GLEET. 

When  gonorrhcea  has  continued  for  some  time,  and  the  pain  has 
completely  disappeared,  the  discharge  gradually  loses  its  yellow  color, 
becomes  greenish,  and  finally  clear ;  the  constant  running  of  this 
clear  discharge  from  the  urinary  passage  is  called  a  gleet;  but  any 
excess  of  diet,  &c.,  is  apt  to  bring  back  again  the  greenish  or  even 
yellowish  running.  Gleet  is  not  attended  with  much  personal  incon- 
venience, and  is  often  neglected  on  this  account,  and  allowed  to 
continue  for  many  months  or  years.  When  it  has  lasted  for  a  long 
time,  it  is  frequently  difficult  to  cure  it  by  any  treatment  which  wo 
may  adopt.  Sir  A.  Cooper  recommends  the  balsam  of  copaiva  in  the 
fi)llowing  manner. 

Balsam  of  oopaiTa,  one  dmchm. 

Spirit  of  nitrie  «ther,  two  dradbuM, 

Mueilagia  of  gmn-ftralMCi  one  ounoe, 

Ckmphor  mixture,  four  ounoat.    A  tabla-apooufol  to  be  takan  two  or  tlirea  timaa  a  daj. 

The  powdered  cubebs  may  also  be  tried,  in  the  doee  of  two 
dradims,  three  times  a  day.  Either  of  these  medicines  should  be 
oontinned  for  two  or  three  weeks ;  but  they  often  fail  to  check  the 
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nmning,  and  we  must  have  reoonrae  to  injeotions,  which,  after  all, 
are  the  most  sare  and  ef&cacioos  remedies.  One  grain  of  corrosive 
sublimate^  dissolved  in  twelve  ounces  of  water,  makes  an  excellent 
injection  to  begin  with,  and  the  strength  may  be  gradually  increased 
to  two  grains ;  or  any  of  the  fluids  before  mentioned,  (page  426,)  may 
be  used.  When  they  produce  a  sense  of  smarting  along  the  urinary 
passage,  they  are  strong  enough.  The  injection  should  be  thrown  up 
twice  or  thrice  a  day.  Some  benefit  will  also  be  derived  from  fre- 
quently bathing  the  genital  organs  with  cold  water ;  and  when  the 
patient  is  weak,  or  of  feeble  constitution,  change  of  air,  together  with 
a  course  of  steel  medicines,  (ten  drops  of  tincture  of  steel,  or  ten 
grains  of  the  rust  of  iron,  thrice  a  day,)  may  be  had  recourse  to. 

GOUT. 

We  shall  make  only  two  divisions  of  gout,  the  regular,  or  acute ; 
and  the  irregular,  or  chronic  gout 

REGULAR,  OR    ACUTE    GOUT. 

An  attack  of  gout  is  invariably  preceded  by  certain  symptoms, 
which,  though  not  observed  in  every  case,  always  take  place  in  a 
more  or  less  marked  manner.  These  premonitory  symptoms  vary 
greatly  in  different  individuals,  but  are,  in  all  cases,  connected  with 
a  deranged  state  of  the  digestive  organs  ;  the  tongue  is  foul,  or  much 
redder  than  natural ;  there  is  heartburn,  sometimes  belching  of  sour 
fluid,  and  perhaps  vomiting ;  the  patient  feels  sleepy  and  uncomfort- 
able after  eating,  is  frequently  low-spirited,  and  sleeps  badly.  The 
feet  are  sometimes  very  cold,  at  other  times  distressingly  hot ;  a 
pricking,  darting,  or  numb  sensation  is  felt  occasionally  in  the  legs 
and  feet,  particularly  in  the  foot  which  is  about  to  be  attacked  ;  and, 
some  hours  previous  to  the  paroxysm,  there  are  generally  flushes  of 
heat  alternating  with  shivering.  Indeed,  a  long  train  of  warning 
symptoms  might  be  easily  enumerated,  but  they  are  all  so  irregular, 
and  vary  so  much  in  different  individuals,  that  we  see  no  necessity 
for  noticing  them  further.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that 
every  person  subject  to  gout  experiences  some  particular  sensation  or 
symptom  which  serves  to  announce  the  approach  of  an  attack. 

At  length,  the  first  paroxysm  declares  itself,  as  in  asthma,  about 
two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  patient  awakes  suddenly, 
with  a  violent  throbbing  pain,  generally  at  the  ball  of  one  of  the 
great  toes,  though  sometimes  at  the  heel,  instep,  or  ancle.  The  pain 
goee  on  increasing,  accompanied  with  a  sensation  of  burning  heat, 
weight,  and  stiffness  of  the  part,  and  severe  shooting  pains  in  the 
limb.  This  local  suffering  is  at  first  attended  with  rigors  or  shiver- 
ing, which  is  soon  replaced  by  fever  and  great  restlessness.     In 
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mild  oases,  the  pain,  after  a  few  hours,  abates  a  little,  and  gentle 
perspiration  breaks  out ;  but,  in  general,  it  continues  without  any 
amelioration  until  about  midnight,  and  then  begins  to  diminish  until 
towards  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  patient  fedls 
asleep,  after  twenty-four  hours'  severe  suffering.  On  awaking,  be 
finds  the  part  very  tender,  red,  shining,  and  swollen,  with  consider* 
able  distension  of  the  veins  of  the  foot.  The  following  night,  the 
pain  and  fever  are  renewed,  and  again  relieved  in  the  morning ;  this 
goes  on  regularly  during  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  each  paroxysm 
being  less  severe  than  the  preceding  one ;  until,  at  last,  the  attack 
terminates  entirely.  The  part  remains  swelled  for  some  days  after- 
wards ;  there  is  severe  itching,  and  the  skin  falls  off  in  scales ;  the 
patient  then  feels  better,  in  every  respect,  than  before  the  attack. 

The  first  attacks  of  gout  seldom  continue  beyond  three  or  fiior 
days,  and  are  confined  to  one  foot ;  but  when  the  disease  has  gone  on 
for  some  time,  the  inflammation,  when  declining  in  one  foot,  suddenly 
attacks  the  other,  and  frequently  the  fingers,  wrists,  or  knees.  Then 
the  acute  gnawing  pain,  the  shivering,  and  subsequent  fever ;  the 
swelling  and  redness  of  the  part,  and  all  the  symptoms,  as  above 
described,  recommence.  At  the  expiration  of  three  or  four  days,  the 
pain  is  again  relieved ;  but  the  attack  does  not  end  here.  A  similar 
fit  supervenes,  affecting  the  same  or  another  joint,  or,  perhaps,  several 
parts  simultaneously,  accompanied  with  the  same  series  of  symptoms, 
and  continuing  during  the  same  length  of  time.  Hence,  to  complete 
an  attack  of  gout,  three  or  four  consecutive  fits  are  required,  each 
taking  three,  four,  or  five  days  to  run  its  course.  Fifteen  days  may 
be  considered  as  the  average  duration  of  an  attack  of  gout,  but  it 
frequently  continues  much  longer. 

The  time  which  may  elapse  between  the  attacks  is  very  unoer- 
tain ;  twelve  months,  or  even  several  years,  may  intervene  between 
the  first  and  second  attack,  but  the  interval  is  often  much  shorter ; 
this  depends  iu  a  great  measure  on  the  constitutional  tendency  and 
manner  of  living  of  the  patient. 

When  the  disease  has  become  confirmed,  the  attacks  ocoor  more 
frequently,  are  more  severe,  continue  longer,  extend  to  several  joints, 
and  affect,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  some  individuals,  almost  every 
joint  of  the  body,  until  at  last  the  constitution  gives  way,  and  the 
patient  is  rendered  miserable. 

One  of  the  most  constant  phenomena  connected  with  gout,  is  the 
passing  of  high-colored  urine  during  the  attack,  frequently  containing 
particles  of  sand  or  gravel ;  but  when  the  feverish  symptoms  have 
abated,  the  sediment  acquires  a  white  color,  and  resembles  chalk  or 
magnesia. 
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IRREGULAR,    OR    CHRONIC    GOUT. 

Chronio  gont  is  generally  the  consequence  of  several  attacks  of 
the  acate  form,  or  it  may  appear  as  a  primary  affection.  In  both 
oases  the  difference  which  exists  between  it  and  acute  gout,  con- 
sists in  the  pain  being  less  severe,  the  feverish  symptoms  milder, 
or  entirely  absent,  and  the  attacks  of  much  longer  duration,  con- 
tinuing in  «omo  cases  several  months,  in  others  all  the  year  round| 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  of  the  summer  months.  But,  in 
general,  before  gout  becomes  chronic,  several  of  the  joints  have  been 
affected  ;  from  the  feet  it  has  passed  to  the  ancles,  fingers,  wrists,  kneeS| 
&c.  In  this  state  of  the  disease  several  joints  are  seized  in  succession 
during  the  same  attack  ;  but  when  it  wanders  in  this  manner  from 
one  part  to  another,  it  rarely  happens  that  the  pain  keeps  up  its 
original  intensity. 

The  pain  in  chronic  gout  is  constant,  but  not  nearly  so  severe  as 
in  the  acute  form.  At  times,  however,  it  becomes  considerably  in- 
creased, particularly  after  meals,  during  the  early  part  of  the  night, 
and  when  the  patient  changes  the  position  of  the  affected  parts ;  it  is 
also  aggravated  by  changes  of  temperature  and  fits  of  anger.  Under 
these  or  other  circumstances,  the  suffering  occasionally  becomes 
acute  in  the  very  extreme.  Even  persons  otherwise  robust,  and 
pofisessed  of  the  greatest  fortitude,  are  driven  almost  to  a  state  of 
madness  by  the  violence  of  the  pain.  In  such  cases  a  fainting  fit 
is  not  an  extraordinary  occurrence 

After  acute  gout  the  joints  soon  resume  their  usual  strength  and 
freedom  of  motion,  but  in  the  chronic  form  they  remain  stiff,  swollen, 
and  not  unfrequently  deformed.  In  some  cases,  especially  in  those 
who  have  been  long  subject  to  gout,  a  substance  resembling  soft 
mortar,  or  plaster  of  Paris,  in  a  half  liquid  state,  is  deposited  about 
the  small  joints  ;  and  when  this  matter  becomes  hard,  it  is  commonly 
called  chiilk  stone.  These  chalky  concretions  may  be  formed  im- 
mediately under  the  skin,  or  within  the  joints.  They  are  often  the 
souroe  of  great  pain,  sometimes  cause  inflammation,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  matter,  along  with  which  they  are  occasionally  discharged. 
Chalk  stones  were  discovered  by  Dr.  Wollaston  to  be  composed  of 
urate  of  soda. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  peculiar  phenomena  of  gout,  is 
the  facility  with  which  it  moves  from  one  part  to  another.  After 
attacking  several  of  the  joints  in  succession,  it  may  be  suddenly 
transferred  to  the  stomach,  bowels,  brain,  heart,  kidneys,  or  in  fact 
to  any  internal  organ  or  part.  This  is  distinguished  by  the  term 
n^rocedefU  gout.  If  gout  change  its  seat  from  a  joint  to  the  stomach, 
or  any  other  organ,  during  an  acute  paroxysm,  the  internal  affection 
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will  abo  be  acate ;  but  if  tbe  goat  be  chronic,  the  internal  diaoider 
will  be  le^s  severe  and  longer  continued.  When  goat  is  thos  trmB»- 
ferredy  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  the  parts  most  firequently  attacked ; 
the  former  with  pain,  spasm,  sickness,  and  vomiting :  the  latter, 
either  alone  or  in  conjanction  with  the  stomach,  with  violent  cdic,  or 
acnte  inflammation.  Gouty  people,  however,  are  too  apt  to  attribute 
every  internal  disorder,  whether  functional  or  inflammatory,  to  the 
influence  of  gout ;  though  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  nucnerons 
derangements  to  which  they  are  subject  are  characteristic  of  this 
disease,  merely  because  they  co-exist  or  follow  it.  In  fact,  the 
translation  of  gout  from  the  joints  to  internal  parts,  is  not  nearly  of 
such  frequent  occurrence  as  is  generally  supposed  :  and  this  ought 
always  to  be  kept  in  recollection,  in  order  to  avoid  errors  in  treatment. 

Causes. — ^That  a  predisposition  to  gout  is  transmitted  from 
parents  to  their  children,  is  a  fact  not  to  be  doubted  :  and  when 
hereditary  disposition  exists,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  disease  is  more  ready  to  declare  itself  than  under  other  circuin- 
stances ;  but  the  cases  in  which  it  occurs  without  the  more  power- 
ful influence  of  intemperance  and  idleness,  are  very  rare  indeed. 
Gouty  people  attribute  the  disease  to  this  predisposition,  as  if  it  were 
the  only  cause  ;  but  we  know  that  there  is  nothing  more  natural, 
than  that  the  son  should  acquire  the  same  indolent  and  loxurioos 
habits  as  his  gouty  father,  and  that  there  is  nothing  more  likely  to 
happen,  than  that  the  influence  of  those  habits  on  the  system,  parti- 
cularly when  associated  with  hereditary  disposition,  should  bring  on 
the  same  disease.  But  if  the  son  be  placed  in  a  diflerent  position  in 
life ;  if,  from  reverse  of  fortune,  he  be  compelled  to  toil  daily,  in 
order  to  gain  a  scanty  maintenance,  he  may  at  least  rest  assured, 
that,  whatever  misfortunes  and  suflerings  he  may  have  to  labor 
tmder,  gout  is  not  likely  to  be  one  of  the  number. 

The  influence  of  age  is  more  clearly  shown  than  that  of  predis- 
position entailed  on  ofispring.  It  was  stated  by  Hippocrates,  and 
has  been  remarked  from  his  time  downwards,  that  gout  rarely  if 
ever  occurs  before  the  age  of  puberty.  The  first  attack  may  take 
place  at  any  period  of  life,  from  twenty-five  to  fifty ;  but  when  the 
predisposition  is  strong,  and  the  habits  of  the  individual  intemperate, 
it  may  declare  itself  much  earlier. 

Women  are  most  frequently  attacked  by  gout  after  the  entire 
ccaaation  of  the  menstrual  discharge ;  but  at  no  period  of  life  are 
they  80  subject  to  it  as  men.  The  late  Professor  Gregory  stated  the 
proporticm  as  one  to  fifty  in  England,  and  one  to  a  hundred  in  Soot- 
land.  This  relative  exemption  is  no  doubt  owing  to  their  temperate 
habita,  and  the  period  ical  disohargea,  by  which  tbe  system  relieves  itaell 
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One  of  the  causes  to  which  gout  has  been  attributed  by  many 
anfliors,  both  ancient  and  modern,  is  over-indulgence  in  drinking 
wine ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  habit  has  a  strong  ten- 
denoy  to  bring  it  on.  Observation  has  also  shown  that  the  habitual 
use  of  claret,  champagne,  and  Port,  is  more  likely  to  produce  this 
effect,  than  indulgence  in  other  wines,  and  malt  liquor  and  cider 
more  than  spirits. 

TretUment  of  Regular  or  Acute  ChnU. — The  treatment  rests  on 
tho  same  base  as  that  of  other  inflammatory  diseases,  and  ought  to 
be  oondncted  on  the  same  principles.  If  the  attack  be  severe,  the 
patient  robust,  of  a  full  habit  of  body,  and  sanguine  temperament ; 
if  the  surface  of  the  body  be  hot,  and  the  pulse  strong  and  hard, 
blood  should  be  taken  freely  from  the  arm,  and  the  bowels  cleared 
ont  by  active  purgatives ;  five  grains  of  caJomeJ^  with  ten  grains  of 
the  compound  extract  of  cohcynth^  in  pills,  should  be  taken,  and 
followed,  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  hours,  by  the  black  draught, 
and  these  or  other  purgative  remedies  are  to  be  repeated  until  the 
bowels  are  freely  Evacuated.  To  soothe  the  pain  and  promote  per- 
spiration, three  or  four  grains  of  the  extract  of  henbane,  or  a  quarter 
of  a  grain  or  more  of  acetate  of  morphine,  with  four  or  five  grains  of 
James's  powder,  may  be  taken  night  and  morning.  Recourse  should 
also  be  had  to  colchicum  or  meadow  saffron^  a  medicine  possessed  of 
great  power  in  subduing  the  attacks  of  this  disease.  The  tincture  of 
the  seeds  of  colchicum  is  to  be  given  in  doses  of  twenty  drops,  in  a 
little  water,  three  times  a  day ;  but  even  in  these  smalt  doses  it 
sometimes  purges  severely.  There  is  no  occasion,  however,  for 
administering  it  in  larger  doses  than  are  found  sufficient  to  keep 
the  bowels  gently  open ;  the  object  is  to  obtain  and  keep  up  its 
soothing  and  depressing  action  on  the  system  ;  and  when  judiciously 
used,  and  the  doses  regulated  according  to  the  strength  of  the  patient 
and  the  urgency  of  the  case,  it  has  an  admirable  effect  in  mitigating 
the  patient's  suffering  and  cutting  short  the  attack. 

In  cases  where  the  local  suffering  is  great,  and  the  constitutional 
symptoms  do  not  authorize  general  blood-lotting,  the  application  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  leeches  to  the  joint,  is  often  of  great  service.  Con- 
siderable, relief  has  frequently  been  experienced  from  the  application 
of  cold  water  to  the  parts.  The  patient,  however,  should  by  no 
means  sit  with  his  feet  immersed  in  a  pail  of  cold  water ;  since 
many  oases  have  occurred,  in  which  this  practice  has  had  the  effect 
of  driving  the  disease  inwards  on  the  heart,  brain,  or  stomach,  and 
death  has  been  the  result.  Sir  C.  Scudamore  recommends  a  lotion 
oomposed  of  one  part  of  alcohol  and  three  of  camphor  mixturcj  made 
lokewarm,  (from  75  to  85  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,)  to  be  constantly 
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applied  to  the  affected  part,  by  means  of  several  folds  of  fine  soft 
linen.  During  the  night  a  oompress  made  of  strips  of  linen,  moist- 
ened with  the  lotion,  may  be  placed  over  the  parts  and  covered  with 
a  piece  of  oiled  silk.  If  necessary,  a  cradle  may  be  applied  over  the 
limb,  in  order  to  protect  it  from  the  weight  of  the  bed-clothes. 

As  long  as  feverish  symptoms  are  present,  the  diet  should  consist 
of  farinaceous  substances,  as  sago,  arrow-root,  and  panada;  or  chicken 
broth,  with  toasted  bread,  may  be  allowed ;  and  the  drink  should  be 
restricted  to  barley-water,  tepid  whey,  weak  black  tea,  or  any  other 
mild  beverage. 

The  patient  should  take  moderate  exercise  as  soon  as  the  attack 
is  over,  and  he  will  find  advantage  from  friction  of  the  parts  with  the 
hand,  or  with  a  flesh  brush,  or  rubbing  them  with  salt  and  water, 
camphorated  spirits,  or  some  other  stimulating  application. 

Treatment  of  Irregular j  or  Chronic  Gout. — ^The  treatment  of 
chronic  gout  differs  only  in  degree  firom  that  of  the  acute  form. 
Greneral  blood-letting  is  not  required ;  but  local  bleeding,  by  means 
of  leeches,  will  be  found  serviceable  in  the  more  severe  cases.  The 
tincture^  or  wine  of  colchicum^  is  to  be  taken  in  small  and  firequently 
repeated  doses,  and  the  bowels  are  to  be  kept  qpen  by  the  occasional 
use  of  an  infusion  of  senna  leaves^  containing  a  little  Epsom  saliSj 
and  a  scruple  of  the  sub-carbonate  of  soda.  A  moderate  quantity  of 
tender  animal  food  may  be  taken  ;  this,  however,  must  depend,  in  a 
great  measure,  on  the  patient's  usual  mode  of  living ;  and,  in  most 
cases,  a  glass  or  two  of  sound  Sherry  or  Madeira  wine  may  be  allowed. 
If  the  patient  has  been  accustomed  to  live  high,  and  his  constitution 
be  much  weakened  ;  if  he  feel  languid  and  feeble,  while  the  pulse  is 
soft  and  weak,  and  the  gout  imperfectly  developed,  it  would  be  impro- 
per to  retrench  abruptly.  In  this  case,  nourishmg  diet  and  wine  are 
indicated,  and  ought  to  be  taken  liberally  until  he  recover  strength, 
and  the  disease  declare  itself  more  decidedly.  But  in  ordinary  cases, 
the  patient  ought  never  to  forget  that,  while  the  attack  continues,  any 
excess  in  eating  and  drinking,  or  exposure  to  cold  and  damp,  may 
suddenly  give  rise  to  some  severe  internal  disorder  which  may  place 
his  life  in  jeopardy. 

If,  during  an  attack  of  gout,  the  inflammation  suddenly  leave  the 
joint,  and  fix  itself  in  the  stomach,  bowels,  brain,  or  any  other  internal 
part,  blood-letting,  both  general  and  local,  and  the  usual  means 
necessary  to  subdue  inflammatory  action,  must  be  had  recourse  to 
without  delay ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  feet  are  to  be  placed  in 
hot  water  containing  mustard,  or  enveloped  in  mustard  poultices,  or 
blisters  may  be  applied  to  the  ancles  or  calves  of  the  legs,  in  order,  if 
possible,  to  bring  back  the  disease  to  the  joints.     Sometimes  the 
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internal  disorder,  instead  of  being  of  an  inflammatory  character,  is 
nervous  or  spasmodic  ;  the  stomach  or  bowels,  for  example,  may  be 
suddenly  seized  with  violent  pain,  attended  with  the  most  oppressive 
iiickness ;  here  the  treatment  consists  in  the  administration  of  strong 
stimulants  ;  hot  brandy  and  water,  or  the  following  draught,  may  be 
given,  and  repeated  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour,  or  at  such  intervals 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  case. 

iEthnr,  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm. 
Laudanum,  the  name  quantity, 
Camphor  mixture,  four  ouncea.    Mix. 

If  this  remedy  do  not  produce  the  desired  effect,  the  following 
draught  may  be  administered. 

CSastor  oil. 

Oil  of  turpentine,  and 

Tincture  of  rhubarb,  of  each  a  table-spooolbl. 

Cinnamon  water,  a  wine-glassful. 

It  is  of  great  importance,  in  such  cases,  to  ascertain  whether  the 
internal  affection  is  of  an  inflammatory  or  spasmodic  nature,  since 
the  treatment  required  for  the  former  case  is  directly  of  an  opposite 
description  from  that  which  is  necessary  for  the  latter.  It  may  be 
inferred  that  the  disorder  is  spasmodic  from  the  absence  of  feverish 
symptoms,  from  the  pain  not  being  increased  on  pressing  with  the 
hand  over  the  affected  organ,  and  from  the  temperature  of  the  skin 
covering  the  part  where  the  pain  is  felt  not  being  greater  than 
natural. 

Prevention  of  Gout. — The  most  important  part  of  the  preventive 
treatment  is  a  proper  regulation  of  the  diet,  which  ought  to  consist 
of  tender  well  boiled  vegetables,  stale  bread,  fruit,  eggs,  fish,  and  a 
moderate  allowance  of  plainly  dressed  beef  or  mutton  once  a  day. 
Rich  and  highly  seasoned  dishes,  heavy  puddings,  pastry,  salads, 
pickles,  salmon,  &c.,  are  to  be  avoided.  No  general  rule,  however, 
can  be  laid  down;  the  particular  articles  of  diet  must  vary  in  dif- 
ferent individuals,  and  the  quantity  of  food  to  be  allowed  must 
depend,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  extent  of  daily  exercise  made  use 
of.  A  very  spare  diet  should  be  rigidly  adhered  to  by  full-blooded 
persons,  who  have  a  strong  hereditary  disposition  to  the  disease  ;  but 
in  general  this  is  not  necessary.  The  maxim  should  be,  not  to  eat 
more  meat,  or  drink  more  wine  than  is  really  necessary ;  to  regulate 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  food  so  as  not  to  injure  the  health, 
always  keeping  in  recollection  that  people  in  general,  and  gouty 
people  particularly,  eat  more  than  is  good  for  them ;  more,  in  fact, 
than  is  consistent  with  the  due  performance  of  all  the  functions  of 
the  body ;  that  is  to  say,  with  perfect  health. 
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The  preventive  agent  ranking  next  in  importance  to  a  well-regu- 
lated diet,  is  exercise.  But  exercise,  in  order  to  produce  the  desired 
effect,  must  be  regular  and  sufficiently  active.  Walking  is  to  be 
preferred,  if  the  state  of  tlie  feet  will  admit  of  it,  otherwise  active 
exercise  on  horseback  should  be  employed.  Much  benefit  may  also 
be  derived  from  friction  of  the  limbs  with  rough  towels,  or  a  flesh- 
brush,  night  and  morning.  Flannel  should  be  worn  next  the  skin ; 
cold,  wet,  and  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  are  to  be  avoided  ;  the 
feet  must  be  carefully  kept  warm,  particularly  during  the  night,  and 
the  patient  should  retire  to  rest  at  an  early  hour,  in  order  to  insure 
early  rising  in  the  morning,  than  which  there  is  nothing  more  ooii- 
ducive  to  health. 

The  principles  already  laid  down,  show  the  necessity  of  guarding 
against  a  change  from  a  very  active  to  a  sedentary  life,  and  from  low 
to  high  living ;  indeed,  the  reverse  of  these  changes,  if  adopted  sud- 
denly, are  not  without  risk.  In  fine,  all  the  usual  rules  for  the 
preservation  of  health  ought  to  be  particularly  attended  to  by  gouty 
people.  Nearly  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject  is  comprehended 
in  the  old  Scotch  saying,  that  '<  any  man  might  cure  himself  of  gout 
by  living  on  a  sixpence  a  day,  and  working  for  it." 

GUAIAC. 

The  substance  called  guaiac  exudes  from  a  tree,  native  of  the 
West  Indies,  the  wood  of  which  is  well  known  under  the  name  of 
lignum  vit(B.  It  is  possessed  of  moderately  stimulating  and  sudori- 
fic properties,  and  is  given  to  promote  perspiration  in  some  forms  <rf 
gout,  chronic  rheumatism,  and  in  certain  affections  of  the  skin,  but 
is  rarely  trusted  to  alone.  In  the  West  Indies  it  is  muoh  used  in  the 
treatment  of  syphilis  and  yaws. 

The  dose  of  gum  guaiac  is  ten  or  twenty  grains,  mixed  with  a 
little  mucilage  of  gum  Arabic,  or  made  into  pills ;  the  ammofdaied 
tincture  may  be  taken  in  doses  of  from  thirty  drops  to  a  drachm  and 
a  half,  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  with  yelk  of  e^,  or  a  little  mucilage; 
if  given,  by  mistake,  in  water,  it  becomes  white  and  thick. 

GUM  AMMONIAC. 

Gum  ammoniac  is  the  produce  of  an  umbelliferous  plant,  which 
grows  in  Persia.  This  gum-resin  is  seldom  used  alone,  but  is  found 
useful  as  an  expectorant  in  the  chronic  cough  of  old  personsi  ^t|d  in 
some  forms  of  asthma.  In  the  cough  which  attends  hysterica], 
dyspeptic,  and  hypochondriacal  affections,  it  is  said  to  be  a 
able  remedy.     Ammoniac  ought  not  to  be  given  in  consumptioiii 
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when  inflammatory  symptoms  are  present.     Externally  it  is  used  to 
reduce  indolent  tumors. 

The  dose  of  gum  ammoniac  is  from  ten  to  thirty  grains. 

GUM  ARABIC. 

Gum  Arabic  is  obtained  from  a  genus  of  plants  called  Mimosa^ 
€vr  Acacia. 

When  dissolved  in  water,  it  is  in  common  use  as  a  demulcent 
drink,  and  enters  into  the  composition  of  many  of  the  mixtures, 
jujube,  and  other  lozenges,  used  to  allay  coughing.  It  is  also  some- 
times employed  in  strangury,  and  at  the  commencement  of  gonor- 
rhcea.  Gum-water  is  much  used  by  the  French  in  irritation  and 
inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  but  there  is  no  evidence 
to  show  that  it  possesses  any  advantage  over  linseed-tea,  barley- 
water,  and  similar  demulcent  drinks.  Gum  Arabic  may  be  taken 
in  any  quantity  ;  indeed,  the  negroes  of  some  parts  of  Africa  subsist 
on  it  in  seasons  of  scarcity.  Dissolved  in  twice  its  quantity  of 
water,  it  is  called  mucilage^  which  is  much  used  to  render  oils, 
balsams,  and  resinous  substances  diffusible  in  water,  and  serves  to 
give  consistence  to  medicines  made  into  pills. 

GUM-BOIL. 

A  gum-boil  sometimes  arises  from  exposure  to  cold,  but  is  caused 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  by  the  irritation  of  a  spoiled  tooth.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  gum  generally  goes  on  to  suppuration,  to  promote 
which,  warm  fomentations  and  poultices  are  frequently  applied 
externally,  but  they  appear  to  be  of  very  little  service.  The  treat- 
ment consists  in  cutting  into  the  abscess  as  soon  as  there  is  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  smallest  quantity  of  matter  has  formed.  Afterwards 
the  mouth  may  be  washed  occasionally  with  an  astringent  lotion 
composed  of  tincture  of  galls  and  water,  or  of  twenty  or  twenty-five 
grains  of  sulphate  of  zincy  (white  vitriol y)  dissolved  in  half  a  pint  of 
rose-water.  When  the  pain  and  inflammation  have  entirely  sub- 
iiided,  the  decayed  tooth  should  be  extracted,  or  filled  by  the 
dentist 

HEAD-ACHE. 

Head-ache  frequently  occurs  as  a  symptom  of  other  diseases, 
more  particularly  of  fevers  and  inflammatory  disorders ;  indeed, 
there  are  few  affections  in  which  it  does  not  attend,  either  as  an 
oooasional  or  essential  symptom.  Head-ache,  however,  does  not 
always  depend  on  other  disorders,  it  is  frequently  an  essential  dis- 
ease ;  hence,  in  directing  the  treatment,  it  is  of  importance  to  asoer- 
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tain  whether  it  exists  as  an  independent  disorder,  that  is  to  aay, 
an  affection  of  the  brain  itself,  or  is  merely  sympathetic  of  a  deranged 
state  of  the  digestive  or  other  organs. 

We  intend  here  to  confine  ourselves  to  those  forms  of  the  affec- 
tion which  are  most  frequently  met  with. 

BILIOUS,  OR  SICK  HEAD-ACHE. 

This  is  regarded  as  the  most  common  form  of  head-ache.  The 
inhabitants  of  large  towns,  who  are  accustomed  to  lead  a  sedentary 
life,  people  of  nervous  temperament,  whose  stomachs  are  weak, 
irritable,  and  liable  to  be  deranged  from  slight  causes,  are  most  sab- 
iect  to  bilious  head-ache,  which  may  arise  from  eating,  a  little  more 
than  usual,  indulging  in  too  many  articles  of  food  at  one  meal, 
fasting  longer  than  usual,  abuse  of  intoxicating  liquors,  the  exoessive 
use  of  tea  or  any  other  kind  of  fluid,  worms,  constipation  of  the 
bowels,  and  from  excessive  discharge  of  bile  into  the  bowels,  or  accu- 
mulation of  it  in  the  gall-bladder  and  ducts.  A  strong  predispositian 
to  head-ache  is  induced  by  anxiety,  the  close  pursuit  and  hurry  of 
business,  intense  study,  and,  in  a  word,  long-continued  mental 
excitement  of  whatever  description.  When  the  mind  is  too  actively 
engaged,  the  stomach  suffers  in  consequence,  becomes  weak,  and 
incapable  of  digesting  the  usual  quantity  of  food,  or  particular  arti- 
cles of  diet  which,  under  other  circumstances,  would  have  given  no 
uneasiness.  Here  we  see  the  intimate  connexion  existing  between 
the  brain  and  stomach  ;  in  the  first  instance  the  mental  excitement 
deranges  the  stomach  and  causes  indigestion,  the  brain  is  consequently 
re-acted  upon,  and  sympathetic  head-ache  is  the  result.  Although, 
in  general,  this  affection  arises  from  a  deranged  state  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  brain  is  occasionally 
the  primary  seat  of  the  disorder,  and  the  indigestion  only  a  sympa- 
thetic or  secondary  affection. 

Head-ache  arising  from  errors  in  diet,  seldom  continues  longer 
than  twenty-four  hours  ;  but  when  habitual,  it  often  occurs  without 
any  obvious  cause,  and  may  continue  two  or  three  days,  or  even 
longer. 

Sick  head-ache  commences  on  awaking  in  the  morning  with  a 
dull  uneasy  sensation  in  the  head,  which  soon  terminates  in  an  acute 
pain  of  one  of  the  temples,  sometimes  extending  to  the  eye  of  the 
same  side,  or  to  the  whole  forehead.  Sickness  at  stomach  commonly 
follows,  and  sometimes  vomiting  of  half-digested  food,  mixed  with 
bile.  When  the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  discharged,  the  head- 
ache is  usually  of  short  duration ;  but  if  vomiting  do  not  take  plaoe, 
the  pain  increases  and  continues  until  the  patient  &11  asleep  the  fiol- 
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lowing  night.  When  derangement  of  the  biliary  organs  gives  rise  to 
head-ache,  the  pain  is,  in  most  oases,  seated  in  the  right  side  of  the 
head ;  the  oheeks  are  slightly  flushed,  and  tho  sides  of  the  nose 
have  a  yellowish  tint.  In  protracted  oases  there  is  disinclination  for 
bodily  or  mental  exertion,  acoompanied  with  a  sensation  of  languor 
or  debility ;  nausea  is  not  unusual,  but  vomiting  seldom  takes  place ; 
slight  giddiness  is  experienced  at  times,  the  tongue  is  foul  and  its 
edges  are  red,  the  feet  and  hands  are  cold  and  damp,  and  there  is 
■light  cough. 

Treatment, — ^If  sick  head-ache  arise  from  an  overloaded  state  of 
the  stomach,  an  emetic,  consisting  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  grains  of 
ipecacuaHj  may  be  given  in  a  little  warm  water,  and  followed  by 
copious  draughts  of  camomile  tea.  When  the  sickness  is  over,  two 
tea-spoonsful  of  Gregory* s  mixture^  or  an  ounce  of  the  compound 
tincture  of  rhubarby  may  be  given  to  open  tho  bowels.  When  the 
nausea  or  uneasiness  at  stomach  is  slight,  the  laxative  medicine  will 
generally  give  relief,  without  the  aid  of  an  emetic ;  but  it  may  be 
necessary  to  repeat  the  dose,  in  order  to  open  the  bowels  freely. 

When  head-ache  arises  from  a  deranged  state  of  the  biliary  organs, 
a  blue  pilly  or  half  a  grain  of  calomel^  should  be  taken  at  bed-time, 
and  repeated  every  night,  or  every  alternate  night,  until  the  head- 
ache be  overcome,  and  the  action  of  the  liver  improved.  The 
infusion  of  calumba  root  will  also  be  found  a  very  useful  remedy 
in  such  cases,  and  may  be  taken  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three  table- 
spoonsful,  throe  or  four  times  daily  ;  care  being  taken,  at  the  same 
time,  to  keep  the  bowels  gently  open  by  the  occasional  use  of  one  or 
two  tea-spoonsful  of  the  confection  of  senna,  or  any  mild  laxative 
medicine  which  the  patient  may  be  in  the  habit  of  taking. 

In  the  more  protracted  cases  of  this  form  of  head-ache,  the 
patient  is  not  so  likely  to  derive  relief  from  medicine,  as  from  a 
moderate  and  well-regulated  diet,  conjoined  with  regular  exercise  in 
the  open  air.  Mental  discipline  is  also  of  importance,  since  we 
know  that  this  affection,  as  well  as  disorders  of  the  digestive 
organs,  is  in  numerous  oases  the  effect  of  long-continued  exdtB- 
ment  of  the  mind. 

BEAD-ACHE  PROM  CONGESTION,  OR  DETERBflNATION  OP  BLOOD  TO  THE  HEAD. 

Head-ache  from  congestion,  or  excess  of  blood  in  the  head,  is 
often  tho  consequence  of  the  continued  or  repeated  determination  of 
blood  to  the  brain ;  it  sometimes  follows  fevers  and  other  disorders, 
and  may  arise  from  certain  affections  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  or  from 
liver  complaints,  excess  in  drinking  intoxicating  liquors,  long-con- 
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tinued  mental  excitement,  wearing  tight  neok-oloths,  or  stays  too 
tightly  laoed,  &c. 

The  symptoms  are  a  dull  pain  and  sensation  of  weight  in  the 
head,  giddiness,  ringing,  buzzing,  or  other  noises  in  the  ears,  a  feeling 
of  general  oppression,  and  feeble  pulse.  The  pain  may  be  confined 
to  the  forehead,  or  a  particular  part  of  it,  or  the  whole  head  may  be 
affected.  Delicate  females,  affected  with  obstruction  of  the  menseSi 
are  very  subject  to  this  kind  of  head-ache ;  in  such,  the  face  is  pale, 
but  in  full-blooded  people,  who  have  passed  the  middle  period  of  life, 
and  have  been  in  the  habit  of  living  freely,  the  countenanoe  is  bloated, 
and  the  eyes  appear  red  and  heavy. 

Head-ache  from  increased  determination  of  blood  to  the  head, 
generally  occurs  in  plethoric  people,  who  are  accustomed  to  free  living, 
lying  too  long  in  bed,  and  who  do  not  take  sufficient  exercise.  It  is 
a  common  complaint  in  young  unmarried  females  of  full  habit  of 
body  and  florid  countenance,  and  is  sometimes  caused  by  obstruction 
of  the  menses,  suppression  of  the  discharge  from  piles,  and  undue 
exposure  to  the  sun.  Rheumatism  may  also  give  rise  to  this  form 
of  head-ache. 

In  robust  people  the  pulse  is  strong  or  oppressed,  the  head  is  hot, 
there  is  a  sensation  of  throbbing  or  beating  in  the  ears,  the  face  is 
more  or  less  flushed,  and  the  eyes  are  red  and  heavy.  The  pain  is 
exceedingly  severe,  and  frequently  attended  with  a  pulsative  sensation 
in  the  head ;  there  is  a  feeling  of  languor  and  oppression,  and  the 
bowels  are  constipated. 

In  rheumatic  head-ache,  the  patient,  in  addition  to  these  symp- 
toms,  is  affected  with  pain  and  tenderness  of  the  scalp,  and  sometimes 
the  pain  extends  to  the  face,  or  down  one  side  of  the  neck  to  tho 
shoulder. 

Treatment. — Congestive  head-ache  must  be  treated  according  to 
the  age  and  constitution  of  the  patient ;  and  the  means  to  be  resorted 
to  must  depend  on  the  circumstances  connected  with  each  case. 

When  the  patient  is  plethoric,  and  has  been  accustomed  to  live 
well,  frequent  cupping  at  the  nape  of  the  neck,  pouring  cold  water 
on  the  head,  bathing  the  feet  in  hot  water,  containing  powdered 
mustard,  and  the  free  use  of  purgative  medicine,  are  the  means  to 
be  adopted.  In  protracted  oases,  a  seton  placed  in  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  is  a  remedy  from  which  relief  may  be  expected.  To  the  above 
are  to  be  conjoined,  moderation  in  eating  and  drinking,  regular 
exercise,  and  the  frequent  use  of  the  shower-bath. 

This  treatment,  in  a  less  active  manner,  is  to  be  resorted  to  when 
the  affection  occurs  in  delicate  and  irritable  people.  Local  bleeding, 
by  leeches  or  cuppings  is  only  necessary  in  some  oases,  but  the  bead 
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afaoald  be  sponged  frequently  with  oold  water,  containing  eau  de 
cologne  or  lavender-water ;  and  warm  purgatives,  such  as  tincture 
of  rhubarb,  or  pills  of  myrrh  and  aloes,  should  be  taken  occasionally. 

When  this  form  of  head-ache  occurs  in  chlorotio  females,  a  pre- 
paration of  iron  ought  to  be  used  in  addition  to  the  above  treatment. 
(See  Menstrual  Discharge.) 

When  head-ache  is  attended  with  increased  determination  of 
blood  to  the  head,  active  means  should  be  adopted,  in  order  to  prevent 
inflammation  of  the  brain  or  apoplexy.  If  the  constant  application 
of  cold  water  to  the  head,  and  cupping  the  nape  of  the  neck,  have 
not  the  eflfect  of  relieving  the  patient,  blood  should  be  taken  from  the 
arm.  The  frequent  exhibition  of  active  purgatives  and  low  diet  are 
also  suitable. 

In  rheumatic  head-ache,  which  is  frequently  an  exceedingly  pain- 
ful and  very  tedious  complaint,  we  have  given  the  following  powders 
with  the  greatest  advantage  when  other  means  had  failed. 

Gam  guaiae,  half  a  drachm. 
Golden  sulphuret  of  antimonj,  two  grains, 
Calomel  one  grain, 
Extract  of  aconite,  foor  grains, 

Refined  sugar,  a  scruple.    Biix.    To  be  divided  into  two  powders.    One  to  be  taken 
in  the  morning  and  the  other  at  bed- time,  in  a  little  jellj. 

These  powders  are  to  be  repeated  during  eight  or  ten  days,  or 
kMDger,  if  jiecessary. 

NERVOUS    HEAD-ACHE. 

This  variety  of  head-ache  occurs  most  frequently  in  females,  more 
eq^ecially  in  those  who  are  hysterical,  and  in  hypochondriacal  per- 
sons. It  may  arise  from  various  causes,  such  as  anxiety  and  trouble 
of  mind  acting  on  those  who  lead  a  sedentary  life ;  intemperanoe  in 
eating  and  drinking ;  not  eating  a  sufficient  quantity  of  food,  or  living 
on  diet  of  bad  quality ;  excess  in  venery,  long  watching,  suppression 
of  habitual  discharges ;  malaria,  or  the  effluvia  from  decaying  vege- 
table matter.  It  may  also  be  caused  by  a  decayed  tooth;  and 
sometimes  appears  to  be  hereditary. 

Nervous  head-ache  generally  commences  suddenly.  It  may 
attack  one  of  the  eye-brows,  the  temple,  or  the  orbit ;  or  one  half  of 
the  head  may  be  affected.  The  pain  is  dull,  lancinatingi  or  throb- 
bing, sometimes  exceedingly  acute,  and  aggravated  by  noise  or  a 
strong  light.  There  are  no  feverish  symptoms,  nor  is  the  temperature 
of  the  head  greater  than  natural.  Some  patients  are  restless  and 
irritable ;  others  are  languid,  and  almost  constantly  yawning. 

This  affeotion,  like  ague,  is  often  intermittenty  and  may  oome  <xi 
daflyi  every  other  day,  onoe  a  week,  or  monthly ;  bat,  in  the  majo* 
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rity  of  cases,  the  attacks  recur  at  irregular  intervals.  The  pain 
continues  three  or  four  hours,  a  day,  or  even  considerably  longer, 
oat  in  general  it  goes  off  during  the  night. 

Nervous  head-ache  seldom  occurs  in  young  people,  or  in  those 
who  are  far  advanced  in  life. 

Treatment. — During  the  attack,  the  following  pills  and  draught 
may  be  found  useful ;  but,  in  many  cases,  the  pain  cannot  be  chocked 
nor  alleviated  by  any  remedial  means. 

Camphor,  fifteen  g^na, 

Extract  of  henbane,  fifteen  grains,  or  acetate  of  morphia,  three  gnrains. 
Extract  of  liquorice,  or  ooneerve  of  roses,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  form  twelye  pills. 
Two  to  be  taken  every  five  or  six  hours,  or  at  shorter  intervals,  if  the  pain  be  very  severe. 

Peppermint  water,  two  ounces. 

Tincture  of  valerian,  (compound,)  and 

Compound  tincture  of  lavender,  (red  lavender.)  of  each  a  drachm. 

Sub-carbonate  of  soda,  fifteen  grains.    Mix.    To  be  taken  shortly  after  the  piUai 

Instead  of  the  preceding  remedies,  the  following  draught  may  be 
taken. 

Camphor  mixture,  two  ounces. 

Compound  spirit  of  sulphuric  SBther,  (Hoffman's  anodyne  liquor,)  a  dradun, 

Laudanum,  tliirty  drops.    Mix. 

The  extract  of  aconite,  well  rubbed  in  over  the  part  affectedi 
sometimes  gives  considerable  relief;  and  a  grain  of  the  salt  of  aconite  j 
{aconitinaj)  mixed  with  a  drachm  of  lard,  applied  in  the  same  man- 
ner, has  of  late  years  been  employed  with  advantage. 

Various  remedies  have  been  used  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the 
attacks,  the  principal  of  which  are  sulphate  of  quinine,  end  prepara- 
tions of  iron  and  of  arsenic.  If  the  attack  come  on  at  regular 
intervals,  as  in  ague,  the  bowels  are  first  to  be  freely  evacuated,  and 
afterwards  kept  gently  open  by  means  of  the  compound  rhubarb  pillSj 
or  pills  of  myrrh  and  aloes;  and  then  the  sulphate  of  quinine  is  to 
be  administered  regularly,  in  the  manner  directed  at  page  261.  If 
this  remedy  fail,  Fowler^s  solution  of  arsenic  should  be  taken,  as 
directed  at  page  261. 

When  this  affection  occurs  in  chlorotic  females,  where  there  is 
constitutional  debility,  and  in  those  who  have  been  weakened  by  fre- 
quent miscarriages,  confinement  in  close  rooms,  mental  anxiety,  want 
of  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  other  exhausting  causes,  the  following 
tonic  mixture  should  be  used  regularly  during  three  or  four  weeks. 

Inftision  of  calumba,  three  ocmcea, 
Tiuctnre  of  steel,  tliirty  drops, 

Tincture  of  oJumba,  two  drabhrna.    Mix.    To  be  taken  b  two  doaea  in  the  ooorso  of 
the  day. 

In  all  casesi  a  mild  nutritious  diet,  with  a  little  wine,  exeroise  in 
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tiie  open  air,  and  a  proper  regulation  of  the  mind,  will  greatly  assist 
the  action  of  the  medicine. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  HEART. 

This  disease  may  be  caused  by  blows  upon  the  chest,  or  by  the 
extension  of  inflammation  from  surrounding  parts ;  but  the  public 
should  be  well  aware  that  its  most  frequent  cause  is  rheumatism. 
It  is  now  fully  proved,  that  persons  liable  to  acute  rheumatism  are 
very  frequently  attacked  by  inflammation  of  the  heart ;  so  much  so, 
indeed,  is  this  the  case,  that  a  celebrated  physician  thinks  that  one 
oat  of  every  three  rheumatic  patients  labors  under  an  inflammatory 
affection  of  the  heart. 

Symptoms. — ^Inflammation  of  the  heart  is  not  shown  by  any  very 
dear  or  positive  symptoms.  The  heart,  in  fact,  seems  to  bear  inflam- 
mation without  suffering  much,  a  circumstance  which  we  must 
regard  as  very  providential,  otherwise  life  would  be  suddenly  cut 
short,  or  existence  rendered  miserable.  The  symptoms  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  heart  will  vary  much,  according  to  the  severity  and 
extent  of  the  disease;  the  principal  signs  by  which  it  may  be 
recognized  are,  fever,  with  pain  about  the  region  of  the  heart ;  the 
pain  generally  shoots  through  the  chest  to  the  back,  underneath  the 
shoulder-blade,  and  is  much  increased  when  we  press  the  fingers  over 
the  heart,  or  push  up  the  contents  of  the  belly  towards  the  point  of 
the  heart.  The  breathing  is  hurried,  and  a  dry  cough  torments  the 
patient,  who  is  unable  to  lie  on  the  left  side.  The  beating  of  the 
heart  is  generally  strong,  and  extends  over  a  considerable  part  of  the 
chest ;  the  pulse  is  full,  and  gives  a  bounding  feci  under  the  finger. 
As  the  disease  advances,  the  palpitation  of  the  heart  is  less  evident, 
because  fluid  has  now  been  poured  out  into  the  fibrous  bag,  or  pert* 
cardium,  but  the  anxiety  and  diflSculty  of  breathing  increase.  If  the 
region  of  the  heart  be  carefully  examined,  a  pufl[iness  or  swelling  will 
be  perceived  between  the  ribs  ;  the  pulse  becomes  quick,  weak,  and 
fluttering;  the  features  are  contracted ;  the  face  gets  swollen  or  livid, 
and  the  patient  is  cut  off  in  a  few  days,  or  may  linger  on  for  two  or 
three  weeks. 

In  very  many  cases  inflammation  of  the  heart  is  not  attended 
with  such  evident  symptoms,  but  we  may  suspect  its  existence  if 
the  patient,  after  having  suffered  under  rheumatic  fever,  complains 
of  a  load  or  fulness  about  the  heart,  with  dull  pain,  restlessness, 
anxiety,  and  occasional  palpitation. 

Treatment. — ^To  subdue  an  inflammatory  disease  of  the  heart. 
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the  most  active  measures  should  bo  employed  without  a  moment^s 
delay.  "When  the  fever  runs  high,  the  pain  is  severe,  and  the  anxiety 
very  distressing,  the  patient  should  be  immediately  bled,  until  a 
sense  of  faintness  is  produced ;  after  which,  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
leeches  are  to  be  applied  over  the  region  of  the  heart,  and  again  put 
on,  if  the  pain  and  palpitation  are  not  considerably  reduced.  After 
general  and  local  bleeding,  which  must  be  regulated  according  to  the 
patient^s  strength  and  the  severity  of  the  disease,  we  must  give  tar- 
tar emetic,  in  the  way  recommended  at  page  292 ;  and  the  bowels 
should  be  acted  upon,  twice  a  day,  by  either  of  the  two  first  pills 
described  on  page  347,  assisted  by  a  black-draughty  (see  page  269,) 
or  by  a  clyster  composed  of  an  ounce  of  G-lauber's  salts,  dissolved  in 
a  pint  of  warm  water.  The  patient  should  abstain  from  all  food,  and 
take  any  cool  drink,  to  each  quart  of  which  may  be  added  four  scru- 
ples of  the  supertartrate,  or  two  scruples  of  the  nitrate  of  potash.  The 
above  measures  are  intended  to  check  the  inflammation,  but  it  can 
rarely  be  subdued  entirely  by  them ;  we  must  therefore  have  recourse 
to  mercury y  as  soon  as  the  violence  of  the  disorder  has  been  mitigated; 
five  grains  of  calomel  or  ten  grains  of  blue  pill,  should  be  given  thrioe 
a  day,  until  the  gums  begin  to  show  that  the  medicine  has  taken  effect. 
When  pain  and  restlessness  continue  in  a  late  stage  of  the  disease, 
the  pain  may  be  alleviated  by  two  or  three  blisters  applied  over  the 
heart  in  quick  succession,  and  for  the  restless  state  of  the  patient^ 
which  is  often  very  distressing,  we  may  give  a  draught  containing 
twenty  drops  of  tincture  of  hyosciamus^  with  the  same  quantity  of 
tincture  of  digitalis^  in  four  ounces  of  water. 

When  the  inflammation  continues  for  many  weeks  after  its 
violence  has  been  completely  subdued,  or  when  it  has  been  of  an 
obscure  and  slow  nature  from  the  commencement,  the  treatment 
may  be  of  a  less  active  kind,  but  it  must  be  pursued  with  great  per- 
severance, and  for  many  weeks,  or  even  months,  before  a  cure  can 
be  obtained.  Six  or  eight  leeches  must  be  occasionally  applied  over 
the  region  of  the  heart,  and  in  the  intervals  one  or  two  blisters  may 
be  applied,  or  the  skin  irritated  with  the  tartar  emetic  ointment,  (p. 
266.)  The  patient  should  take,  at  bed-time,  five  grains  of  the  extract 
of  hyosciamusj  to  procure  rest,  (or  even  ten  or  fifteen  grains  if  neces- 
sary,) and  the  bowels  should  be  kept  regular  by  any  mild  laxative, 
as  five  grains  of  blue  pillj  or  of  the  compound  colocynth  pill^  admin- 
istered two  or  three  times  a  week. 

ENLARGEMENT  OP  THE  HEART. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  when  a  muscle  is  much  used,  it 
gradually  increases  in  bulk  and  strength.   The  same  principle  applies 
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to  the  heart,  which  is  merely  a  hollow  muscle  ;  whenever  any 
obstruction  exists  to  the  free  passage  of  blood  from  the  heart,  or  when- 
ever the  organ  is  excited  to  violent  efforts,  either  through  mental 
emotions  or  bodily  actions,  (as  running,  rowing,  &c.)  the  muscular 
substance  of  the  heart  may  gradually  increcise  in  bulk,  until  it 
becomes  three  times  as  large  as  it  should  be.  The  symptoms  of 
enlarged  heart  are  usually  very  decided.  The  first  sign  is  a  con- 
stant palpitation  ;  the  organ  beats  powerfully  against  the  ribs,  and 
its  pulsation  is  felt  over  a  large  portion  of  the  chest.  This  palpita- 
tion may  continue  for  some  time  without  any  other  symptom,  but  other 
effects  arc  sooner  or  later  felt ;  the  face  becomes  florid  and  afterwards 
purplish  ;  the  patient  often  complains  of  a  '*  rushing  of  blood  to  the 
head,"  ringing  in  the  ears,  &c. ;  there  is  a  dry,  hacking  cough,  with 
fits  of  suffocation,  from  congestion  of  blood  in  the  lungs ;  and  from 
the  same  reason,  the  patient  is  sometimes  seized  with  a  violent 
spitting  of 'blood,  because  some  of  the  blood-vessels  in  the  lungs  have 
been  burst  by  the  violent  pumping  action  of  the  heart ;  as  the 
enlargement  of  the  heart  becomes  greater,  the  palpitation  seems  to 
abate,  because  the  heart  has  less  room  to  beat  in  its  fibrous  bag ;  but 
the  suffocation  increases,  the  extremities  become  infiltrated  with 
fluidi  and  the  patient  either  dies  of  dropsy  in  some  cavity,  or  is  cut 
off  by  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  or  by  spitting  of  blood. 

iV^a^m^n/.— The  treatment  of  enlargement  of  the  heart  is  to  be 
conducted  upon  principles  which  are  very  easily  understood.  The 
heart  is  too  strong ;  we  must  therefore  endeavor  to  lessen  its  force, 
and  to  avoid  any  excitement  which  may  bring  it  into  action.  The 
patient  must  observe  a  very  strict  diet,  eat  nothing  but  white  meats 
in  small  quantities,  and  abstain  totally  from  beer,  porter,  wine,  or 
spirituous  drinks.  Any  exercise  which  is  taken  should  be  of  the 
very  easiest  kind.  To  diminish  the  force  of  the  heart,  four,  six,  or 
eight  ounces  of  blood  must  be  taken  from  the  arm  every  four  or  six 
weeks,  (according  to  the  patient's  strength,)  until  the  palpitation  and 
suffocation  are  relieved  ;  and  when  blood-letting  has  been  carried  as 
far  as  prudence  will  admit,  the  bowels  must  be  moved  two  or  three 
times  a  day  by  Epsom  salts.  When  symptoms  of  dropsy  have  oome 
on,  or  it  appears  that  the  patient  will  not  bear  the  loss  of  blood, 
elaterium  should  be  given,  so  as  to  produce  three  or  four  watery 
stools  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  dropsical  effusion  will  also  be 
relieved  by  the  constant  use  of  remedies  which  increase  the  discharge 
of  urine.     (See  i)rop5y.) 

The  patient  must,  in  all  cases,  make  up  his  mind  to  pursue  thi» 
treatment  steadily,  until  the  disease  has  been  completely  subdued ; 
and  after  a  cure,  to  avoid  all  violent  exercise,  mental  emotions,  01 
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NERVOUS  DI8BA8G  OF  THE  HEART. 

The  heart  is  very  subject  to  disturbance  of  ita  action,  not  depend*.! 
ing  on  organic  disease,  but  on  certain  impressions  conveyed  to  it  froisf 
distant  parts  through  the  nervous  system.  The  only  synrFptom  ofth^l 
nervous  disturbance  to  which  we  need  allude  is  palpitation.  It  is  of  J 
great  importance  to  distinguish  nervous  palpitations  of  the  hear^  I 
from  palpitations  which  depend  on  derangements  of  the  heartiB  J 
structure,  [organic,)  because  the  former,  although  they  excite  con-.l 
siderable  anxiety  and  alarm  in  the  patient's  mind,  are  completely  I 
under  the  control  of  medical  treatment.  Nervous  palpitation  may  1 
be  distinguished  from  organic  palpitation  by  the  following  circum-  ] 
stances.  Nervous  palpitation  la  apt  to  come  on  more  particularly  j 
when  the  patient  is  lying  awake  in  bed,  at  the  beginning  of  tlut  ^ 
night.  It  is  not  rendered  worse  by  moderate  exorcise,  bat  is  rattier  J 
relieved  by  it ;  whereas,  organic  palpitation  is  necessarily  increaaed  1 
by  any  corporeal  exertion,  however  slight.  Nervons  palpitation  la  J 
often  accompanied  by  other  nervous  symptoms,  and  whenever  tl»  1 
latter  are  increased,  the  palpitation  becomes  increased  with  thenv.  i 
Finally,  in  nervous  palpitation,  there  is  generally  some  intermissio%M 
that  is  to  say,  the  patient  is  free  &om  it  at  certain  times,  during  X 
which  the  pulse  and  heart  beat  quite  naturally,  while  in  orgam 
palpitation,  there  is  hardly  ever  any  cessation  of  this  distressing] 
symptom,  because  the  diseased  structure  upon  which  it  depends  i^M 
constantly  irritating  the  heart,  and  compelling  it  to  act  with  violenoBk  y 

Nervous  palpitation  commonly  occurs  in  men  of  nervous  temper^  ' 
ament,  who  have  been  rendered  mora  irritable  by  the  too  free  nse  of  i 
ardent  spirits,  by  excessive  venery,  long  study,  or  the  depressing  i 
passions.  It  often  attacks  persons  wiio  are  much  addicted  to  smok-  i 
ing  tobacco,  or  have  frequently  soflTored  from  indigestion.  In  women  I 
this  affection  generally  depends  on  green-sickness,  [chlorosis,) 
hysteria ;  it  may  also  bo  connected  with  excessive  loss  of  blood. 

Treatment.- — As  nervous  palpitation  is  merely  a  symptom  <rf  J 
some  other  disorder,  its  treatment  must  be  enbordinaf*  to  that  oC'fl 
the  disease  upon  which  it  depends;  to  prevent  repetition,  tberefora,  1 
we  would  refer  onr  readers  to  the  articles  on  indigestion,  grcen-siok*  J 
ness,  hysterics,  and  nervous  disorders,  &c.  The  first  point  in  th^  I 
treatment  will  naturally  be  to  remove,  if  possible,  the  cause  of  thftl 
symptom.  Excesses  of  all  kinds  must  be  avoided;  the  patient] 
should  take  gentle  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  regulate  his  diet  1 
with  great  attention.     When  the  palpitation  seems  to  depend  on  8  I 
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Yery  irritable  and  nervous  temperament,  change  of  air,  sea-bathing, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  rational  amusements,  will  have  much  effect  in 
quieting  the  hearths  action  ;  after  which  a  course  of  mineral  waters 
may  be  tried  with  advantage.  When  the  palpitation  is  very  dis- 
tressing at  night,  it  may  bo  necessary  to  give  some  medicine  which 
will  quiet  the  patient,  and  afibrd  him  relief,  until  the  other  remedies 
that  we  are  employing  have  time  to  produce  some  effect.  From  one 
to  two  grains  of  the  acetate  of  morphia^  may  be  given  in  a  pill,  with 
onimb  of  bread ;  or  the  following  draught  may  be  taken  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  according  to  necessity. 

Tincture  of  hyosciamus,  half  a  drachni, 
Spirit  of  nitric  osther,  half  a  drachm, 
Syrup  of  orange  peel,  one  drachm, 
Camphor  mixture,  ten  dradima. 

HEARTBURN,  OR  WATER-BRASH. 

Heartburn,  though  not  attended  with  danger,  is  often  very  difficult 
of  cure.  It  occurs  most  frequently  among  poor  people,  is  seldom 
met  with  before  the  ago  of  puberty,  and  not  often  in  old  people. 
Females  are  more  subject  to  it  than  males,  and  some  women  suffer 
from  it  only  during  pregnancy.  It  is  often  caused  by  eating  fat 
or  oily  substances,  cheese,  or  some  particular  article  of  food  which 
disagrees  with  the  stomach,  and  in  general  is  merely  a  symptom  of 
indigestion.  It  may  arise  from  exposure  to  cold,  sitting  with  wet 
feet,  or  from  any  sudden  mental  emotion ;  and  in  some  individuals 
it  cannot  be  traced  to  any  cause. 

The  symptoms  are  a  burning  sensation,  attended  with  a  feeling 
of  constriction  at  the  stomach,  which,  after  continuing  some  time,  is 
followed  by  frequent  belching  of  a  thin  fluid,  sometimes  exceedingly 
sour,  at  other  times  insipid.  The  attack  may  come  on  at  any  period 
of  the  day,  and  may  continue  during  several  hours.  In  some  people 
it  comes  on  daily  for  weeks  or  months ;  in  others  it  occurs  only 
occasionally,  in  consequence  of  indulging  in  some  article  of  diet 
difficult  of  digestion.  Heartburn  sometimes  accompanies  organic 
disease  of  the  stomach  or  liver. 

Treatment, — When  heartburn  comes  on  only  occasionally,  it  may 
be  relieved  by  means  of  a  tea-spoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda^  or  the 
same  quantity  of  magnesia^  taken  in  a  little  water ;  but  when  it 
recurs  frequently,  and  becomes  very  troublesome,  more  active  treat- 
ment should  be  resorted  to.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  is  protracted 
through  a  period  of  many  months,  uninfluenced  by  any  medical 
treatment  which  may  be  adopted.  The  subnitrate  of  bismuth^  in 
oonjunction  with  the  extract  of  henbane^  taken  as  directed  at  page 
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279,  is  the  remedy  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  prescribing,  and  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  that  can  be  used  in  this  complaint.  Dr.  Baillie 
recommended  a  drachm  of  the  compound  tincture  of  benzoin^  mixed 
with  mti<nlage  of  gum  arable  and  water ;  but  he  was  of  opinion  that 
no  remedy  possessed  much  influence  in  subduing  heartburn.  Two 
eminent  physicians,  Cullon  and  Mason  Good,  have  spoken  in  high 
terms  of  the  internal  use  of  casttle  soap,  which  may  be  taken  in  oom- 
bination  with  rhubarb  as  follows. 

Castile  soap,  two  drachinBy 
Rhubarb,  and 

Ipecacuan,  in  powder,  of  each  two  scmpleii    Mix  with  mucilage,  and  dinde  into  Horij 
piUa ;  two  of  which  may  be  taken  twice  a  day. 

The  state  of  the  bowels  must  continue  to  be  an  object  of  attentioQ 
as  long  as  this  afiection  exists.  The  most  suitable  laxatives  are 
those  which  produce  a  feeling  of  warmth  in  the  stomach,  as  G-regoiy'a 
powder,  or  any  of  the  following  forms  of  opening  medicine. 

Peppermint  or  dnnamoo-water,  two  ounces. 
Rhubarb,  fifteen  grains. 
Carbonate  of  ammonia,  five  grains. 

Tincture  of  ginger,  or  of  cardamoms,  twenty  drops.    Mix.    To  be  taken  m  &  doae^ 
and  repeated,  if  necessary,  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

Compound  decoction  of  aloes,  an  ounce. 

Compound  tincture  of  rhubarb,  two  drachms. 

Carbonate  of  soda,  fifteen  grains.    Mix.    To  be  taken  m  a  doaeb 

Aloes,  three  drachms, 
Ma8tich,and 

Conserve  of  red  roses,  of  each  a  drachm. 

Extract  of  ox-gall,  a  drachm  and  a  half.    Mix  well,  and  divide  into  a  hundred  piDt ; 
two  or  three  of  which  are  to  be  taken  every  day  after  dinner. 

These  dinner  pills  are  called  T^ranA:'^  Grains  ofHealth,  and  have 
been  long  in  very  general  use. 

The  diet  should  cpnsist  of  plain  animal  food.  Farinaoeons 
substances  likely  to  ferment  should  be  very  sparingly  used.  Weak 
brandy  and  water  will  be  found,  in  most  cases,  preferable  to  wine  or 
malt  liquor.     (See  Indigestion.) 

HECTIC  FEVER. 

In  this  species  of  fever  the  patient  is  attacked  daily,  between  five 
and  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  with  rigors  or  shivering,  which  con- 
tinues from  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  an  hour,  and  is  followed  by  quick 
pulse,  hot  skin,  thirst,  and  restlessness.  Delirium  is  not  a  symptom 
of  this  affection,  and  head-ache  only  occasionally  occurs.  Profuse 
sweating  breaks  out  about  ten  or  eleven  o'clock,  which  relieves  thQ 
patient,  who  then  falls  asleep,  and  on  awaking,  about  five  or  six  in 
the  morning,  finds  himself  bathed  in  perspiration.    There  is  also 
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tnother  attaok  aboat  noon,  whioh  is  slight,  and  sometimes  not 
attended  with  shivering.  Indeed,  hectic  fever,  when  it  has  continued 
some  time,  and  is  completely  formed,  never  ceases  entirely,  inasmuch 
M  the  pulse  beats  at  least  ten  strokes  in  a  minute  more  than  it  would 
do  in  a  state  of  health ;  and,  in  this  respect  differs  from  ague,  in 
which  there  is  a  complete  intermission. 

The  pulse  is  always  quick,  varying  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred 
and  twenty,  and  sometimes  it  reaches  a  hundred  and  forty.  "Almost 
from  the  first  appearance  of  the  hectic,  the  urine  is  high  colored,  and 
deposits  a  copious  branny  red  sediment,  which  hardly  ever  falls  close 
to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel."  The  appetite  is  at  first  very  little  or 
not  at  all  impaired,  but  gradually  gives  way  as  the  patient's  strength 
diminishes ;  the  tongue  is  red  a^d  clean ;  the  face  is  pale  in  the 
morning,  but,  towards  evening,  when  the  feverish  symptoms  com- 
mence, a  circumscribed  redness  appears  on  the  cheeks,  called  hectic 
flush  ;  and  the  white  of  the  eyes  has  a  delicate  pearly  tint. 

The  patient  becomes  weak  and  emaciated,  the  cheeks  are  hollow 
and  sunken ;  the  face  is  long  and  thin,  and  the  eyes  appear  sunk  in 
their  orbits.  Purging  comes  on  at  last,  and  this,  with  the  excessive 
perspiration  during  the  night,  rapidly  reduces  the  patient's  strength, 
and  he  dies  completely  exhausted.     (See  Pulmonary  Consumption.) 

Hectic  fever  may  arise  from  irritation  or  slow  inflammation  of 
any  part  or  structure  of  the  body,  associated  with  debility,  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  termed,  a  broken-down  constitution ;  or  it  may  be  caused 
by  the  fluids  of  the  body  becoming  corrupted  in  consequence  of  the 
absorption  of  morbid  matter,  (pus.) 

TretUment. — Hectic  fever  being  generally,  if  not  invariably 
symptomatic  of  some  other  disorder,  the  means  of  cure  must,  of 
oonrse,  have  direct  reference  to  the  morbid  state  of  the  organ  or  part 
with  whioh  the  fever  is  associated.  We  must,  therefore,  refer  the 
reader  to  treatment  directed  for  the  diseases  on  which  it  depends. 

HEMLOCK. 

This  is  a  well  known  indigenous  plant,  found  growing  in  ditches, 
on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  in  waste  places.  It  flowers  in  July  and 
early  in  August,  and  is  distinguished  from  plants  which  resemble  it  in 
appearance  by  the  spotted  stem. 

The  extract  of  hemlock,  taken  in  moderate  doses,  acts  on  the 
system  in  a  similar  manner  to  henbane  and  aconite ;  and,  like  those 
remedies,  is  also  narcotic  and  sedative,  without  producing  any  stimu- 
lant effect. 

The  diseases  in  which  it  is  principally  employed  are  cancer, 

ajphilis,  scrofula,  rheumatism,  and  inflanmiatory  or  spasmodic  affec* 
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tions  of  tho  urinary  organs.  It  has  also  an  excellent  effect  in  allay« 
ing  the  cough  at  the  commencement  of  pulmonary  consumption; 
and  if  judiciously  used,  may  have  the  effect  of  retarding  the  progress 
of  that  disease  for  years. 

HENBANE.    (Hi/osciamus.) 

All  parts  of  this  plant  are  poisonous,  and  accidents  have  fre- 
quently occurred  from  mistaking  its  root  for  that  of  parsnip,  to  whidi 
it  has  a  strong  resemblance. 

Great  advantage  is  to  be  derived  from  it,  as  a  narcotic,  in  oanoer, 
and  other  painful  disorders.  Its  value  as  a  narcotic  is  now  well 
established,  and,  next  to  opium,  it  is  considered  the  most  nsefol 
remedy  of  this  class.  Indeed,  in  many  cases,  it  has  a  great  advan- 
tage over  opium,  inasmuch  as  it  possesses  no  stimulating  principle ; 
or,  in  other  words,  is  directly  sedative  and  narcotic.  Hence  in  all 
inflammatory  affections,  where  it  is  found  necessary  to  administer 
an  anodyne  or  soporific,  this  remedy  will  have  the  effect  of  tranquil- 
lizing the  patient,  without  producing  the  least  excitement ;  whereas 
opium,  on  the  contrary,  from  its  stimulating  action,  would  tend  to 
increase  the  restlessness,  and  aggravate  the  inflammation.  Henbane 
has  also  the  advantage  of  being  divested  of  the  constipating  property 
which  opium  possesses,  and  has  a  tendency  rather  to  open  the  bowels 
than  otherwise.  It  seldom  produces  head-ache,  which  opium  very 
frequently  does. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  this  remedy  in  relieving  indigestion  arising  fromi  irrita- 
bility or  functional  derangement  of  the  stomach. 

A  poultice  made  with  the  fresh  leaves  of  henbane,  or  a  watery 
solution  of  the  extract,  is  often  very  serviceable  in  allaying  the  pain 
of  irritable  ulcers,  or  of  scrofulous  and  cancerous  sores. 

The  dose  of  the  extract,  in  chronic  disorders,  should  not  be  less 
at  first  than  two  grains  three  times  a  day,  which  may  be  gradually 
increased  to  five  or  six  grains.  When  intended  as  a  soporific,  in 
acute  affections,  the  dose  may  be  from  five  to  ten  grains  at  bed-time. 
The  dose  of  the  tincture  is  from  twenty  drops  to  a  drachm.  The 
effects  of  an  over-dose  of  henbane  are  similar  to  those  produced  by 
aconite.  It  ought  to  be  remarked  that  the  extracts  of  henbane, 
aconite,  and  hemlock,  commonly  found  in  the  shops,  are  often  inert, 
and  may  be  taken  in  almost  any  quantity ;  hence  many  practition- 
ers prefer  the  tinctures  of  these  plants,  as  preparations  more  to  be 
depended  upon. 
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HICCUP. 

This  affeotion  usually  arises  from  eating  a  too  full  meal  or  highly 
seasoned  food,  drinking  cold  fluids,  wind,  acidity,  and  similar  causes, 
particularly  when  the  stomach  is  predisposed  to  it  from  debility. 
When  arising  from  simple  causes  of  this  description,  it  is  of  little 
consequence,  and  seldom  continues  long ;  but  when  it  comes  on  in  a 
fi&r  advanced  stage  of  fevers,  and  internal  inflammatory  diseases,  a 
£atal  terminadon  may  soon  be  expected. 

Treatment. ^AxL  ordinary  cases  hiccup  ceases  of  its  own  accord, 
or  may  easily  be  checked  by  drinking  a  little  cold  water ;  by  a 
sadden  excitement  of  some  degree  of  surprise,  fear,  or  any  other 
strong  mental  emotion ;  by  swallowing  a  small  quantity  of  vinegar, 
lemon  juice,  or  any  other  strong  acid ;  and  when  it  occurs  after  a 
full  meal,  every  body  knows  that  a  little  brandy  generally  puts  a 
stop  to  it. 

When  hiccup  is  symptomatic,  the  treatment  must  depend  entirely 
on  the  nature  of  the  disease  under  which  the  patient  b  laboring. 

Opium^  henbane^  and  similar  narcotic  medicines,  are  generally 
administered  to  palliate  the  distressing  hiccup,  which  so  frequently 
oomes  on  when  fevers  and  inflammatory  diseases  are  about  to  ter- 
minate fittally. 

HOOPING-COUGH,  OR  CHIN-COUGH. 

This  disease  sometimes  attacks  children  suddenly,  and  without 
giving  any  warning ;  but  it  generally  happens  that  the  child  suffers 
under  common  cough  for  a  week  or  two  before  the  convulsive  fits  of 
coughing  begin  to  show  themselves.  The  first  circumstance  noticed 
about  the  child  is,  that  the  fit  of  coughing  is  more  protracted  than 
it  was  wont  to  be  ;  there  is  a  kind  of  hitch  in  the  cough,  which  is 
peculiar,  and  this  soon  passes  into  the  regular  fit  of  hooping-cough. 
The  fits  of  coughing  succeed  each  other  more  or  less  rapidly,  and 
are  continued  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  according  to  the  severity 
of  the  disease,  until  they  terminate  in  vomiting,  or  the  spitting  up  of 
a  thick  frothy  mucus  from  the  lungs.  When  the  convulsive  efibrts, 
during  a  fit  of  hooping-cough,  are  mild,  the  child  suffers  but  little  from 
the  attack,  and  soon  returns  to  his  ordinary  amusements ;  but  if  the 
fit  be  severe,  the  blood  is  often  driven  to  the  head  with  such  violence, 
that  it  rushes  from  the  nose  or  ears,  or  renders  the  eyes  completely 
blood-shot,  from  rupture  of  small  vessels  in  the  white  of  the  eye ; 
these  circumstances  should  not  cause  alarm,  for  they  are  not  attended 
with  any  immediate  danger.  The  number  of  fits  is  extremely  vari- 
al^e  in  different  cases ;  sometimes  the  child  will  have  only  three  or 
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four  daring  the  day  ;  at  other  times  they  come  on  as  often  as  every 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  are  particularly  annoying  during  the  night. 
The  convulsive  coughing  may  last  for  three  or  four  weeks,  or  even 
longer,  when  it  begins  to  decline;  the  fit  gets  less  violent;  the 
mucus  is  spit  up  from  the  lungs  in  greater  quantity,  and  the  disease 
gradually  wesurs  itself  out  in  five  or  six  weeks. 

Such  is  hooping-cough  in  its  simple  and  mild  form ;  but  in  many 
cases  the  disease,  either  from  its  violence,  or  from  certain  tendencies 
of  the  patient  to  disease  of  the  head  or  chest,  becomes  attended  with 
very  great  danger  to  life.  The  danger  is,  in  general,  proportioned  to 
the  tender  age  of  the  infant,  its  constitutional  powers,  and  the  organ 
which  may  be  attacked  during  the  course  of  hooping-cough.  Thus 
infants  are  more  liable  to  be  cut  off  by  this  disease  than  ohildren ; 
weakly  chUdren  run  greater  risks  than  those  who  are  strong  ;  and 
much  greater  danger  b  to  be  appreheuded  when  the  head  is  attacked, 
than  when  the  lungs  only  become  involved  in  the  consequences  of 
the  disease. 

Treatment. — ^We  have  just  observed  that  hooping-cough  may  be 
simple  or  complicated  with  some  affection  of  the  head  or  chest. 
Simple  hooping-cough  does  not  require  any  active  treatment ;  it  will 
generally  wear  itself  out  in  five  or  six  weeks,  and  many  medical 
men  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  remedies  have  very  little  effect  in 
cutting  it  short.  During  the  first  stage  the  treatment  applicable  to 
common  cough,  (see  Bronchitis,)  will  ?  .  sufficient ;  the  only  pre- 
oaution  necessary  is  to  watch  the  state  of  the  head  and  lungs ;  and 
if  any  symptoms  of  congestion  about  these  organs  appear,  to  apply  a 
few  leeches  at  once,  either  to  the  temples  or  over  the  breast-bone. 
When  the  convulsive  stage  or  hooping  begins,  we  may  change  our 
plan  to  the  following  one,  which  will  generally  be  found  safe  and 
efficacious.  An  emetic  of  tartar  emetic,  or  of  ipecacuanha  wine,  is 
to  be  given  every  second  or  third  day,  and  the  bowels  should  be  acted 
on  mildly,  three  times  a  week,  by  small  doses  of  calomel  and  rhubarb, 
castor  oil,  or  any  other  laxative.  The  emetic  will  have  the  eflfeot  of 
facilitating  expectoration  in  a  very  great  degree,  and  thus  preventing 
any  tendency  to  an  affection  of  the  chest ;  if  the  cough  be  extremely 
violent,  the  emetic  may  be  given  daily,  for  three  or  four  days  running, 
and  then  discontinued  for  a  couple  of  days,  when  it  is  to  be  resomed. 
Either  of  the  following  may  be  used. 

Tartar  emetic,  two  grains, 
Sjrup,  two  drachms, 

Water,  four  ounces.    Ifix.    A  table^poooftil  to  be  takso  mnrj  ten  ininiite%  ortft 
ftomiting  is  produced. 

Ipecacuanha  wine,  half  an  oonoe^ 
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l^jnip,  twodraduna, 

Water,  four  ounces.  A  table-tpooolul  to  be  taken,  as  abore,  nntil  the  ftill  eiiaet  la 
produeed. 

When  the  emetios  have  been  employed  for  a  week,  it  will  be 
proper  to  combine  them  with  some  antispasmodio  rem^edyy  or  to  give 
a  diaphoretic  mixture,  as  follows. 

Ipecacuanha  wme,  Awe  drops, 
Oarbonate  of  aoda,  two  grains, 
Syrup  of  poppies,  half  a  drachm, 
Water,  one  otince. 

'This  mixture  is  to  be  given  every  six  hours,  for  several  days,  the 
bowels  being  kept  open  by  a  few  grains  of  mercury  and  chalk,  at 
night.     It  is  suited  for  children  under  two  years  of  age. 

When  the  violence  of  the  cough  has  subsided  a  little,  we  must 
have  recourse  to  some  mild  tonic,  with  tincture  of  belladonna. 

Infamco  of  calumba,  two  drachms, 
Tincture  of  belladonna,  ten  drops. 
Infusion  of  ralerion,  one  drachm.    Mix.    Toabe  taken  twice  a  day. 

The  extract  of  belladonna  is  also  frequently  used  during  this 
stage  with  the  greatest  benefit.  To  begin,  one-eighth  of  a  grain 
may  be  given  twice  a  day,  and  the  dose  gradually  increased,  until 
one  or  even  two  grains  are  taken  during  the  course  of  the  day. 
When  the  patient  is  much  reduced  by  the  disease,  or  is  naturally 
feeble,  one-half  of  a  grain  of  oxide  of  zinc  may  be  added  to  an  equal 
quantity  of  the  belladonna  for  a  dose.  During,  the  use  of  these 
remedies  the  diet  of  the  child  should  be  light,  and  exposure  of  the 
person  to  cold  or  damp  air  must  be  avoided.  As  we  have  already 
mentioned,  however,  little  danger  will  accrue  unless  the  head  or 
ohest  become  involved  in  the  disease. 

In  the  convulsive  stage  of  hooping-cough,  it  has  frequently  been 
the  practice  to  apply  irritating  embrocations  or  ointments  along  the 
qpine  or  over  the  chest.  The  tartar  emetic  ointment  was,  at  one 
time,  much  used  in  this  way  ;  but  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  should 
never  be  employed  on  children,  for  it  often  produces  great  irritation, 
or  even  sores,  which  are  extremely  difficult  to  heal  up.  It  will  be 
more  prudent  and  safe  to  rub  the  following  liniments  over  the  ohest 
or  spine  until  the.skin  gets  red. 

Strong  solution  of  ammonia,  half  an  ooDoe, 
Oil  of  turpentine,  half  an  ounce, 
Olire  oil,  one  ounce. 

When  hooping-cough  has  been  cured,  or  has  subsided  of  itself, 
the  fits  sometimes  recur  after  an  interval  of  a  few  weeks.  Nothing  is 
better  suited  for  such  cases  than  change  of  air,   from  crowded 
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unwholesome  towns,  to  the  pure  and  refreshing  atmosphere  of  the 
country.  This  beneficial  change,  together  with  attention  to  diet| 
exercise,  and  the  use  of  mild  tonics,  will  often  ward  off  the  danger 
of  pulmonary  consumption,  to  which  delicate  children  are  veiy 
liable  after  protracted  hooping-cough. 

HYDROPHOBIA. 

Hydrophobia  arises  from  a  morbid  poison,  introduced  into  the 
system  by  the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal.  The  animals  that  moet 
frequenjbly  communicate  this  disease  are  the  dog,  cat,  fox,  and  wolf; 
but  whether  it  originates  spontaneously  in  those  animals,  or  is  always 
transmitted  from  one  to  another,  is  unknown.  Hydrophobia  is  always 
communicated  through  the  medium  of  the  saliva ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  this  is  capable  of  producing  the  disease  without  a  wound 
having  been  inflicted,  or  the  skin  abraded.  Some  cases,  however, 
are  on  record,  which  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  poison  may 
find  its  way  into  the  system  thi^ugh  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
lips,  without  abrasion  of  surface.  The  great  majority  of  people  bit- 
ten by  mad  dogs  are  not  attacked  by  hydrophobia ;  indeed.  Doctor 
HamUton  is  of  opinion  that  at  an  average  not  more  than  one  person 
out  of  twenty-five  of  those  bitten,  becomes  affected  with  the  disease ; 
and  this  may  be  in  a  great  measure  accounted  for  by  the  saliva 
being  wiped  from  the  teeth  in  passing  through  the  clothes ;  henoe 
the  disease  occurs  most  frequently  firom  wounds  inflicted  on  the  face 
and  hands. 

The  length  of  time  which  may  elapse  from  the  date  of  the  bite 
of  a  rabid  animal  to  the  commencement  of  hydrophobia  is  very  uncer- 
tain ;  but,  in  general,  it  declares  itself  after  thirty  or  forty  days ; 
though  the  poison  has  been  known  to  remain  in  the  system  in  a 
latent  state  during  eighteen  months,  and  even  longer.  The  bitten 
part  heals  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  like  any  other  simple  wound ; 
but,  when  the  disease  commences,  the  cicatrix  or  scar  becomes  pain- 
ful, red  or  livid,  and  swollen ;  in  some  cases  it  re-opens,  and  discharges 
a  thin  reddish-colored  fluid.  This,  however,  is  not  always  the  oase ; 
symptoms  of  hydrophobia  may  commence  without  the  part  present* 
ing  the  slightest  change  in  appearance,  or  being  in  the  least  degree 
painful.  The  disease  is  ushered  in  by  slight  shivering,  head-aohe, 
general  uneasiness,  and  loss  of  appetite ;  by  the  sleep  being  disturbed 
by  frightful  dreams,  and  by  extreme  restlessness,  agitation,  and  other 
symptoms  of  an  excited  or  altered  state  of  the  nervous  system ;  at 
length,  the  patient  accidentally  discovers  that  the  sight  of  water,  or 
any  shining  substance,  distresses  him  ;  and,  on  attempting  to  drink, 
he  is  suddenly  seized  with  a  general  and  involuntary  shivering. 
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The  cironmstanoe  of  the  bite  is  now  brought  to  his  recollection^ 
associated  with  the  idea  of  hydrophobia,  which  strikes  him  with 
horror  ;  a  distressing  sensation  of  heat  and  constriction  at  the  throat 
is  soon  experienced,  attended  with  urgent  thirst ;  he  appears  exceed- 
ingly anxious  and  alarmed ;  the  throat  is  frequently  seized  with 
violent  spasms  threatening  immediate  sufibcation,  and  the  whole 
body  is  agitated.  The  spasms,  after  some  time,  extend  to  other 
parts  of  the  body,  and  the  fits  become  more  violent,  and  occur  more 
frequently.  The  saliva  increases  in  quantity,  becomes  viscid,  and  is 
aometimes  suddenly  thrown  out  from  the  mouth.  Thick  mucus  also 
ooUects  in  the  throat  and  air  passages,  and,  in  attempting  to  bring  it 
np,  harsh  sounds  are  uttered,  which  have  been  supposed  to  resemble 
the  peculiar  growling  of  a  dog  in  a  similar  state.  The  breathing  is 
oppressed  from  slight  causes,  such  as  the  motion  of  the  air  caused 
by  opening  a  door ;  the  slightest  noise,  and  the  sight,  or  even  the 
sound  of  water  greatly  increase  the  suffering.  The  miserable  patient, 
however,  cannot  refrain  from  attempting  to  quench  the  urgent  thirst 
which  continually  torments  him ;'  he  musters  resolution,  and,  with  a 
determined  effort,  raises  the  water  suddenly  to  his  mouth;  but, 
before  he  can  drink,  is  seized  with  a  violent  spasmodic  fit,  and  the 
vessel  is  dashed  from  his  lips ;  thus,  like  another  Tantalus,  with  the 
water  within  his  reach,  he  is  doomed  to  suffer  from  the  most  intoler- 
able thirst 

Feverish  symptoms  are  always  present  from  the  time  that  the 
disease  is  fairly  constituted ;  and  frequent  bilious  vomiting,  with  much 
difficulty  of  breathing,  adds  greatly  to  the  patient's  distress;  the 
feeling  of  debility,  also,  which  has  been  complained  of  from  the 
commencement,  is  much  increased  towards  the  termination  of  the 
disease.  Delirium  seldom  occurs,  but  there  is  great  irritability  both 
of  body  and  mind ;  while  anxiety,  distress,  and  occasionally  fury  are 
strongly  depicted  in  the  countenance.  Sometimes,  when  in  a  fit  of 
passion,  the  patient  will  even  attempt  to  bite  or  spit  at  those  near 
him,  but  he  appears  to  be  perfectly  conscious  of  what  he  has  done, 
and  as  soon  as  the  paroxysm  is  over  is  ready  to  apologize  for  his 
conduct.  In  some  cases,  though  the  pulse  is  very  quick,  yet  the  skin 
remains  cool ;  and  though  blood  has  frequently  been  drawn  from  the 
arm,  it  has  not  in  any  case  presented  the  buff-colored  crust  indicative 
of  inflammation. 

The  unfortunate  sufferer  is  at  last  either  carried  off  by  a  convul- 
sive fit,  or  is  worn  out  by  repeated  paroxysms,  and  sinks  completely 
exhausted.  The  duration  of  the  disease  varies  from  thirty  hours  to 
five  or  six  days.     The  average  period  is  two  days. 

Treatment, — The  real  nature  of  hydrophobia  is  totally  unknown. 
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and  we  are  equally  ignorant  of  any  method  of  treatment  from  which 
the  least  chance  of  success  might  be  expected.  Blood-letting,  met- 
oury,  tartar  emetic,  opium,  arsenic,  ammonia,  tobacco,  and  a  variety 
of  other  means,  have  been  tried  in  vain;  in  fact,  there  is  not  a  well- 
authenticated  case  on  record  of  any  one  having  recovered  from  this 
disease. 

Opium,  in  large  doses,  is  the  only  remedy  that  has  been  found  to 
produce  any  very  decided  effect  in  alleviating  the  terrible  sufiering 
which  the  miserable  patient  is  destined  to  undergo. 

Various  plans  have  been  adopted  to  prevent  the  saliva  of  a  rabid 
animal  from  acting  on  the  system,  but  the  one  on  which  the  greatest 
reliance  ought  to  be  placed,  is  to  cut  out  the  bitten  part  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  injury  has  been  inflicted ;  this,  though  a  harsh 
means,  is  the  most  effectual  hitherto  tried ;  but,  in  order  to  insure 
success,  the  operation  must  be  effectually  performed,  by  the  removal 
of  every  part  which  the  dog's  teeth  may  have  touched.  If  any  delay 
be  likely  to  occur  before  the  part  can  be  removed,. the  individual 
should  suck  the  saliva  from  the  wound,  (if  it  has  been  indicted  on  a 
part  which  renders  this  step  practicable,)  and  then  immediately  spit 
out  the  fluid  he  has  withdrawn,  and  carefully  wash  his  mouth.  This 
simple  method  of  preventing  the  absorption  of  the  morbid  saliva 
naturally  occurs  to  every  one  ;  a  mother  never  hesitates  to  put  it  in 
practice  when  her  child  is  the  sufferer,  and  many  lives  have  been 
saved  in  consequence.  We  do  not  believe  that  any  risk  is  incurred 
from  adopting  this  measure,  provided  the  mouth  be  repeatedly  and 
carefully  washed ;  and  the  best  thing  for  this  purpose,  is  a  saturated 
solution  of  alum  ;  or  salt  and  water  may  be  used,  if  alum  be  not  at 
hand.  The  wound  should  also  be  well  washed  with  the  solution  of 
alum,  which  may  have  the  effect  of  preventing  the  poisonous  saliva 
from  contaminating  the  system,  since  we  know  that  it  possesses  the  ' 
property  of  destroying  all  morbid  animal  secretions. 

Another  simple  mode  of  removing  the  poisonous  saliva,  is  by 
cupping,  by  means  of  a  common  wine-glass  \  this  is  a  very  easy 
process ;  in  order  to  exhaust  the  air,  a  piece  of  paper,  moistened 
with  spirit,  and  then  lighted,  is  to  be  put  into  the  glass,  which  is  to 
1)0  immediately  applied  over  the  part.  These  means,  however,  are 
not  intended  to  exclude  the  use  of  the  knife,  or  burning  the  part  with 
caustic,  and  therefore  surgical  assistance  should  be  procured  as  soon 
as  possible.  Whatever  plan  may  have  been  resorted  to  with  the 
intention  of  removing  the  saliva,  the  patient  should  be  careful  to 
keep  the  part  discharging  matter  during  six  weeks  or  a  month  at 
least,  by  the  application  of  an  ointment  composed  of  basilicon  and 
Spanish'flieSy  or  savine  ointment  may  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
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In  concluding  this  subject,  it  may  not  be  considered  unnecessary 
to  give  a  short  description  of  the  appearance  which  a  dog  presents, 
when  in  a  rabid  state.  He  at  first  appears  dull  and  sullen,  avoids 
the  light,  prefers  solitude,  and  has  an  aversion  to  food  ;  he  snarls  at 
the  sight  of  a  stranger,  and  may  endeavor  to  bite  him.  He  recognizes 
his  master,  and  fawns  as  usual  on  those  whom  he  knows,  but  is 
peevish,  irritable,  and  apt  to  snap  or  bite  suddenly,  without  any 
provocation.  Ailker  two  or  three  days,  if  not  confined,  he  quits  his 
master's  house,  and  runs  along  panting,  with  the  tongue  hanging 
from  his  mouth.  His  ears  and  tail  droop,  he  appears  much  dejected, 
and  his  eyes  are  red  and  watery.  He  stops  occasionally  and  gnaws 
at  stones,  bits  of  wood,  &c.,  and  attempts  to  bite  every  person  he 
meets,  but  does  not  go  out  of  his  way  to  attack  any  one.  He  does 
not  bark,  but  makes  a  peculiar  growling  noise,  almost  amounting  to 
howling.  Foam  appears  at  his  mouth,  he  is  seized  from  time  to  time 
with  sudden  fits  of  fury,  and  bit^s  every  animal  within  his  reach, 
particularly  his  own  species.  Two  or  three  days  after  leaving  home, 
he  is  observed  to  be  palsied  behind,  and  to  carry  his  head  near  to  the 
ground ;  he  becomes  at  last  completely  exhausted,  and  dies. 

HYPOCHONDRIA,  VAPORS,  OR  LOW  SPIRITS. 

A  person  aiTected  with  this  singular  disorder  is  said  to  be  hipped. 
It  presents  itself  under  such  a  variety  of  forms,  and  the  symptoms 
vary  so  much  in  different  individuals,  that  many  pages  might  be 
filled  in  attempting  io  describe  it.  The  opinions  of  physicians  also 
differ  widely  with  regard  to  the  source  and  true  nature  of  hypochon- 
dria ;  some  suppose  it  to  be  an  affection  of  the  brain,  a  species  of 
mania ;  while  others  maintain  that  it  is  a  disorder  of  the  nervous 
eystem,  arising  from  a  deranged  state  of  the  digestive  organs. 

Hypochondria  is  not  a  disorder  of  young  people  ;  old  maids,  and 
bachelors  advanced  in  life,  are  generally  the  unfortunate  subjects  of 
it.  Agricultural  laborers,  and  those  who  are  actively  employed,  are 
▼ery  seldom  troubled  with  hypochondria  ;  but  the  idle,  the  dissipated, 
and  those  who  are  constitutionally  nervous  and  timid,  among  the 
higher  classes  of  society,  are  very  subject  to  it.  Sedentary  habits, 
particularly  when  connected  with  intense  study,  or  long-continued 
attention  to  abstruse  subjects,  tend  strongly  to  bring  on  this  disease ; 
henoe  it  has  been  a  common  disorder  of  literary  men  in  all  ages. 
Aristotle  assures  us  that  all  the  great  men  of  his  time  were  melan- 
idiolic  or  hypochondriac. 

A  hypochondriacal  patient  often  says  that  he  is  tired  of  life,  and 
wishes  that  death  would  come  to  relieve  him  from  his  suffering; 
and  yet  his  conduct  shows  how  very  desirous  he  is  of  living,  and 
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how  much  he  dreads  death.  He  consults  every  medioal  man  of  his 
neighborhood,  and  is  perhaps  in  oommunication  with  several  of  them 
at  the  same  time ;  but  not  believing  that  they  pay  sufficient  attention 
to  the  Protean  forms  which  his  disorder  assumes,  he  never  follows 
out  the  treatment  prescribed  by  any  of  them.  He  reads  every 
medical  book  which  comes  in  his  way,  and  leaves  no  description  of 
fashionable  quackery  untried.  He  has  recourse  to  animal  magnet' 
ism,  and  as  long  as  he  is  impressed  with  the  idea  that  it  will  be  the 
means  of  cure,  he  fancies  that  it  does  him  good ;  but  getting  tired  of 
this,  he  consults  the  Homcdopathists,  and  soon  loses  oonfidenoe  in 
their  minute  doses.  A  variety  of  empiric  remedies  are  resorted  to; 
but,  instead  of  finding  a  specific  for  his  numerous  ailments,  bis 
digestive  organs  become  materially  afiected  from  the  quantity  of 
medicine  he  has  taken.  The  healthy  appearance  which  he  has 
probably  hitherto  retained  now  begins  to  leave  hinl,  and  the  oonse- 
quences  might  soon  be  of  a  serious  nature,  unless  he  see  the  neoeasity 
of  following  the  advice  of  the  celebrated  Italian  physician  Baglivi. 
"  Although,  at  first  sight,"  he  says,  "  Hypochondriasis  may  appear 
a  destructive  and  incurable  disease,  yet  the  patients  may  generally 
be  very  easily  cured,  not  by  taking  great  quantities  of  medicine,  bnt 
by  the  cheerful  discourse  of  friends,  the  innocent  pleasures  of  a 
country  life,  frequent  exercise  on  horseback,  and  by  following  the 
mode  of  living  pointed  out  by  a  wise  physician." 

HYSTERICS. 

Hysteria  has,  in  many  respects,  a  close  resemblance  to  epilepsyi 
and  is  supposed  by  some  physicians  to  be  a  species  of  that  disease. 
Several  well-marked  symptoms,  however,  distinguish  these  disorders 
from  each  other.  In  Hysteria  the  face  is  not  nearly  so  rauoh  dis- 
torted, nor  does  it  ever  acquire  a  livid  color,  as  in  epilepsy  ;  and  in 
the  former  affection  the  patient  generally  hears  what  is  said  to  her, 
and  seldom  becomes  entirely  insensible ;  froth  does  not  appear  at 
the  mouth,  there  is  no  grinding  of  the  teeth,  nor  is  the  tongue  ever 
injured ;  the  breathing  is  not  stertorous  or  snoring,  and  the  hands 
remain  open. 

A  paroxysm  or  fit  of  hysteria  is  generally  announced  by  head-aohei 
restlessness,  cramps,  coldness  of  the  feet,  yawning,  and  sometimes 
by  immoderate  fits  of  laughing,  or  crying  and  laughter  alternately. 
The  patient  experiences  a  peculiar  sensation,  as  if  a  ball  were 
moving  about  with  a  rumbling  noise  in  the  belly.  This,  after  soma 
time,  rises  to  the  stomach,  and  thence  to  the  throat,  where  it  fixes 
itself,  causing  a  most  intolerable  feeling  of  choking  or  strangulatioiL 
^he  breathing  now  beoomes  hurried,  the  heart  palpitates ;  giddineaSf 
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fliokness  at  stomaoh,  and  dimness  of  sight,  follow.  The  patient  then 
fiJls  down,  seized  with  convulsions ;  she  screams,  perhaps  tears  her 
hair,  and  beats  her  breast ;  her  body  is  writhed  to  and  fro,  and  tbo 
limbs  assume  a  variety  of  postures.  The  convulsive  movements 
aie  not  constant;  a  succession  of  fits  take  place,  with  longer  or 
flhorter  intervals  between  them.  Sometimes  the  urine  is  discharged 
invdiuntarily ;  and  during  the  absence  of  the  convulsions,  the  patient 
laughs  wildly,  cries,  or  screams  ;  and  sometimes  a  distressing  hiccup 
oomes  on.  The  f  bdominal  muscles  may  be  irregularly  contracted, 
or  the  beUy  may  be  drawn  inwards  towards  the  spine,  or  is  tense, 
and  distended  with  air  ;  the  veins  of  the  neck  are  greatly  distended, 
and  the  carotid  arteries  beat  with  unusual  violence.  In  delicate 
females  the  face  is  pale  and  flushed  alternately ;  in  the  more  robust 
it  is  flushed,  and  appears  fuller  than  usual.  The  patient  having 
lemained  in  this  state  during  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  often  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  sometimes  considerably  longer,  at  length 
begins  to  recover  gradually.  The  spasms  abate,  wind  is  freely  dis- 
oharged  from  the  stomach  ;  there  is  fSquent  sighing  or  sobbing ;  she 
complains  of  severe  head-ache,  with  a  feeling  of  soreness  over  the 
whole  body  and  limbs,  and  lies  in  a  languid  and  listless  state  for 
some  time  before  she  is  able  to  rise.  The  recovery,  in  some  oases,  is 
sudden,  and  accompanied  with  a  loud  fit  of  laughing  or  immoderate 
crying ;  and  there  is  often  a  copious  discharge  of  pale  urine. 

This  disease  imitates  so  many  others,  and  assumes  such  a  variety 
of  symptoms,  that  a  concise  description  fails  in  conveying  an  adequate 
idea  of  it;  but  wo  do  not  see  any  necessity  for  giving  a  minute 
account  of  all  its  various  forms  and  relations,  because,  however  for- 
midable in  appearance,  it  is  never  attended  with  danger. 

A  point,  however,  of  considerable  importance  with  regard  to  hyste- 
ria, is  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  it  from  other  diseases;  indeed, 
it  has  such  a  near  resemblance,  in  many  respects,  to  hypochondria 
in  males,  that  medical  men  are  often  embarrassed  by  the  variety  of 
ajrmptoms  which  occur  in  hysterical  females ;  and  in  many  cases 
considerable  experience  and  judgment  are  required  in  order  to  be 
able  to  discriminate  between  functional  or  even  organic  disorders, 
and  the  endless  variety  of  forms  which  this  aflection  presents.  An 
hysterical  female  sometimes  complains  of  great  pain  and  tenderness 
of  the  belly,  and  even  screams  if  it  be  touched  ;  she  may  have  head- 
ache at  the  same  time,  and  remain  in  bed  during  several  days ;  but 
the  pulse  continues  tranquil,  and  the  skin  is  not  hotter  than  natural. 
Many  girls,  however,  have  been  bled  repeatedly  while  in  this  state, 
under  the  idea  that  some  inflammatory  action  was  going  on. 

Pain  about  the  region  of  the  heart,  accompanied  with  palpitations 
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and  occasional  fainting  fits,  constitute  another  form  which  hysteria 
assumes,  and  may  at  first  lead  any  one,  ignorant  of  the  use  of  the 
stethoscope,  to  suppose  that  organic  disease  of  the  heart  existed. 

Causes. — Females,  from  fifteen  to  thirty  years  of  age,  are  most 
liable  to  hysteria,  and  it  is  generally  observed  in  those  of  a  highly 
nervous  temperament,  with  spare  habit  of  body ;  or  in  plethoric  ax^ 
fat  persons,  with  soft  and  relaxed  muscles,  who  are  subject  to  irreg- 
ularities of  the  menstrual  discharge. 

The  most  common  exciting  causes,  are  d^ppointed  love, 
jealousy,  undue  excitement,  ungratified  desires,  .and  all  powerfol 
mental  emotions,  which  act  strongly  on  the  nervous  system,  and 
tend  to  induce  disorders  of  menstruation.  Hysteria,  in  fact,  depends 
almost  entirely  on  the  education,  social  position  in  life,  mode  of 
living,  and  moral  training  of  females ;  many,  from  having  been  over- 
indulged when  children,  become  irritable,  wayward,  capricious,  and, 
in  a  word,  are  so  self-willed,  that  the  slightest  disappointment  or 
opposition  brings  on  a  paroxysm.  Sydenham  remarked  long  ago, 
that,  "  Upon  the  least  oocasio#  they  indulge  terror,  anger,  jealousy, 
distrust,  and  other  hateful  passions ;  and  abhor  joy,  and  hope,  and 
cheerfulness,  which,  if  they  accidentally  arise,  as  they  seldom  do, 
quickly  fly  away,  and  yet  disturb  the  mind  as  much  as  the  depressing 
passions  do ;  so  that  they  observe  no  mean  in  any  thing,  and  are 
constant  only  to  inconstancy.  They  love  the  same  persons  extrava- 
gantly at  one  time,  and  soon  after  hate  them  without  a  cause ;  tiiis 
instant  they  propose  doing  one  thing,  and  the  next  change  their 
mind,  and  enter  upon  something  contrary  to  it,  but  without  finding 
it.  So  unsettled  are  their  minds,  that  they  are  never  at  rest."  People, 
in  general,  are  not  much  inclined  to  sympathize  vnth  hysteiiotl 
females,  however  formidable  or  alarming  the  fits  may  appear,  be- 
cause it  is  well  known  that  this  affection  is  in  a  great  measure  under 
their  own  control,  and,  in  fact,  in  nine  cases  out  often,  the  paroxysm 
is  the  result  of  a  fit  of  bad  temper,  or  of  some  excitement  which 
could  not  have  arisen  in  a  well-regulated  mind. 

Strong  religious  feeling,  acting  on  delicate  or  weak-minded 
females,  is  another  fruitful  source  of  hysteria ;  and,  in  such  oasesi  it 
is  readily  communicated  from  imitation  and  sympathy. 

Treatment. — Two  indications  are  to  be  attended  to  in  the  trea^ 
ment  of  hysteria  ;  the  first  is  to  shorten  or  moderate  the  violence  of 
the  paroxysm,  the  other  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  fits. 

When  the  fit  is  slight,  the  application  of  cold  water  to  the  head 
and  neck,  putting  salt  in  the  mouth,  and  sal  volatile^  or  aranuUie 
vinegar,  to  the  nostrils,  are  the  means  commonly  put  in  praotioe, 
and  sometimes  with  advantage ;  but,  at  all  events,  in  mild  oases,  the 
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fit  may  be  allowed  with  perfect  safety  to  run  its  coarse.  When  the 
paroxysm  is  severe,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  prevent  the  patient 
from  receiving  injary  by  the  violence  of  her  struggles.  She  should 
be  placed  in  bed  in  a  well-aired  apartment,  her  shoulders  ought  to  be 
raised,  and  her  dress  loosened.  If  she  be  capable  of  swallowing,  a 
tea^upful  of  cold  water,  or  the  following  draught  may  be  given. 

Campbor  mixture,  two  ounces, 

Sal  volatile,  (aromatic  tpirit  of  ammonia,)  a  tea-cpooofuL    Mix. 

Or  a  tea-spoonful  of  alker  may  be  given,  in  a  little  cold  water. 
Should  the  face  be  flushed  and  the  head  hot,  cloths  moistened  with 
sther  are  to  be  placed  on  the  forehead,  or  wet  towels  or  pieces  of 
lineh  may  be  applied  to  the  same  part. 

If  the  convulsions  be  severe,  and  the  patient  unable  to  swallow, 
clysters  may  be  found  very  serviceable. 

Barlej  water,  eight  ounces, 
Rectified  oil  of  turpentine,  an  ounce, 
OUtc  oil,  an  ounce.    Mix,  as  an  injection. 

An  injection  of  cold  spring  water  has  been  found  very  useful  in 
allaying  the  violent  muscular  agitations.  Thd  assafoetida  injection 
has  been  recommended  ;  but,  though  one  of  the  best  things  that  can 
be  used  in  flatulent  colic,  it  does  not  appear  to  possess  any  advan- 
tage here  over  the  injections  above  mentioned,  and  is  besides  an 
exceedingly  disgusting  remedy. 

Dr.  Conolly  mentions,  that  he  has  frequently  known  the  fit  pre- 
vtoted  by  the  prompt  administration  of  half  a  drachm  of  the  powder 
of  ipeecLCuan,  Blood-letting  is  seldom  necessary,  and  only  where 
there  is  great  determination  of  blood  to  the  head  ;  and  in  these  cases 
the  feet  are  to  be  put  in  warm  water,  containing  powdered  mustard, 
or  mustard  cataplasms  may  be  employed.  But  it  often  happens  that 
all  the  remedial  means  resorted  to,  fail  in  either  mitigating  or 
shortening  the  fits. 

Treatment  during  the  intervals, — In  order  to  effect  a  radical  cure 
of  this  afiection,  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  general  health  of  the 
patient,  and  to  the  state  of  the  digestive  organs  and  womb.  If 
the  habit  of  body  be  full  and  plethoric,  low  diet  and  exercise  are 
proper;  but  if  the  patient  be  delicate  and  her  stomach  debilitated, 
tonic  remedies,  such  as  small  and  repeated  doses  of  quinine y  prepa^ 
rations  of  iron^  and  the  infusion  of  quassia  and  calumba^  are  the 
most  suitable  remedies. 

Should  the  disease  be  connected,  which  it  very  frequently  is,  with 
disorders  of  menstruation,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  a  subsequent 
part  of  the  work. 
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Valerian,  castor,  assafoDtida,  galbanom,  and  other  remedies  termed 
antispasmodic,  are  in  very  general  use  in  the  treatment  of  hysteria, 
but  we  cannot  say  that  we  have  ever  known  any  permanent  benefit 
derived  from  them ;  and  we  believe  that  medicine,  to  have  any 
decided  effect  in  this  disorder,  must  be  directed  towards  improving 
the  state  of  the  digestive  and  uterine  functions. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed  that  much  benefit  can  be 
derived  from  any  description  of  medical  treatment,  as  long  as  thd 
moral  and  physical  causes  of  the  affection  are  kept  up.  If,  instead 
of  a  pampered  mode  of  living  and  stimulating  diet ;  going  to  bed 
late  at  night,  and  rising  at  a  late  hour  in  the  morning,  the  too  fi«- 
quent  attendance  at  balls,  parties,  and  public  places  of  amusement ; 
and  the  various  debilitating  causes  which  induce  that  snsoeptible 
state  of  the  nervous  system,  which  is  so  closely  allied  to  this  afieoti<m 
— the  fair  sufferers  could  command  resolution  to  retire  to  rest  at  an 
early  hour,  in  order  to  insure  early  rising  in  the  morning,  and  take 
regular  exercise  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  in  pure  air, — ^the  general 
health  and  the  function  of  the  digestive  organs  would  soon  be  so 
much  improved  as  to  render  highly-seasoned  dishes,  wine,  strong  tea, 
coffee,  and  other  stimulants  unnecessary ;  and  if  at  the  same  time 
they  would  endeavor  to  acquire  a  degree  of  self-control,  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  prevent  their  tempers  being  ruffled  by  the  varioos 
sources  of  irritation  to  which  every  one  must  be  subject,  we  are 
convinced  that  less  would  be  heard  of  hysterics  and  assafostida.  An 
able  and  experienced  G-erman  author,  speaking  of  the  effects  of  ease 
and  luxurious  habits  in  aggravating  this  disease,  says,  that  the  wives 
of  merchants  are  subject  to  hysteria  in  prosperous  times,  but  when 
reverse  of  fortune  comes  they  have  no  time  to  be  ill. 

The  mind  should,  as  much  as  possible,  be  kept  easy,  cheerful,  and 
occupied  with  agreeable  pursuits ;  the  body  should  be  sponged  daily 
with  tepid  or  cold  salt  and  water ;  or  the  shower-bath  or  sea-bathing 
may  be  had  recourse  to.  The  state  of  the  digestive  organs  should  be 
carefully  noticed,  and  it  is  of  equal  importance  to  maintain  a  healthy 
state  of  the  uterine  functions.  Hippocrates,  more  than  two  thousand 
years  ago,  remarked,  that  the  best  cure  for  hysteria  is  to  marry  and 
bear  children. 

ILIAC  PASSION. 

Iliac  passion,  or  Hens,  consists  of  excessive  vomiting,  with 
obstinate  constipation  of  the  bowels.  This  dangerous  disease  may 
commence  suddenly  and  terminate  fatally  in  the  course  of  four  or  five 
days ;  but  cases  of  this  description  are,  fortunately,  very  rare.  It 
usually  commences  with  acute  griping  pain,  obstinate  constipation 
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of  the  bowels,  retraotion  of  the  navel,  and  the  usual  symptoms  of 
iwvere  oolic,  which  not  being  relieved  by  any  mode  of  treatment,  a 
■till  more  distressing  state  supervenes.  The  patient  is  racked  with 
violent  pain ;  the  belly  becomes  swollen,  and  tender  to  the  touch ; 
the  pulse  is  weak,  small,  and  quick ;  the  thirst  is  urgent ;  the  face 
appears  anxious,  and  shrunk  ;  feecal  matter  is  vomited ;  cold  sweats, 
hiooup,  and  frequent  fainting  fits  follow ;  and  death  generally  puts 
an  end  to  the  patient's  misery.  In  some  cases,  acute  pain  is  felt  at 
a  particular  part  of  the  abdomen,  accompanied  with  heat  of  skin, 
quick  pulse,  thirst,  and  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  inflammation ;  in 
others,  there  are  no  symptoms  of  fever ;  in  the  latter  case,  life  may 
be  prolonged  a  considerable  length  of  time. 

Causes. — Ileus  may  arise  from  various  causes,  the  principal  of 
which  are  ruptures ;  one  portion  of  the  bowels  passing  within  another, 
and  becoming  entangled;  contraction,  or  stricture  of  the  bowel; 
obstruction  from  cancerous  or  other  morbid  growths ;  bands  formefi 
by  false  membrane^,  strangulating  or  compressing  a  portion  of  gut ; 
paralysis,  or  torpor  of  the  bowels,  arising  from  hardened  fiaeoes, 
impacted  in  some  part  of  the  intestinal  canal ;  or  it  may  be  a  symp- 
tom of  inflammation  of  the  bowels. 

Treatment. — In  every  case,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  ascer- 
tain whether  or  not  the  disease  is  the  result  of  hernia  or  rupture.  A 
hernial  tumor  is  sometimes  so  small  that  the  patient  is  ignorant  of 
its  existenoe,  or  may  not  consider  it  worthy  of  notice ;  and  females 
are  often  ariiamed  or  unwilling  to  admit  that  they  have  any  com- 
plaint of  this  nature.  We  ought  not,  therefore,  to  rest  satisfied  with 
the  statement  of  the  patient,  but  should  examine  the  parts  subject  to 
rapture  with  the  greatest  care.  The  necessity  of  procuring  the  best 
professional  assistance  at  an  early  stage  of  the  disease,  in  order  to 
avoid  intense  suffering  and  death,  is  absolute. 

Another  essential  point  to  be  attended  to,  before  having  recourse 
to  any  remedial  means,  is  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  disease  is 
accompanied  by  inflammation,  the  signs  of  which  are,  a  constant, 
acute,  and  burning  pain  in  the  belly,  which  is  distended,  tense,  hot, 
and  acutely  sensible  to  the  slightest  pressure;  urgent  thirst,  and 
high  colored  urine.  In  this  case,  instead  of  giving  opiates  and  strong 
purgatives,  which  would  soon  destroy  the  patient,  recourse  must  be 
had  to  general  and  local  blood-letting,  and  the  means  usually  adopted 
to  subdue  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  of  which  the  ileus  may  be  only 
a  symptom ;  and  will  then,  of  course,  be  removed  along  with  the 
inflammation. 

If  the  disease  do  not  depend  on  hernia,  and  if  no  inflammatory 
symptoms  be  present,  it  then  becomes  advisable  to  administer  purga- 
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tives  and  opiates.  Dr.  Hufeland  reoommends  a  table-spocmfiil  of 
recently  expressed  linseed  oil  to  be  taken  every  hoar ;  and  he  also 
states,  that  he  has  known  several  patients  relieved  by  the  following 
mixture. 

Almond  oil,  and 
Epsom  salts,  of  each  one  ounce, 
Purified  extract  of  aloes,  ten  graiDfl, 
Extract  of  henbane,  a  scruple. 

Water,  eight  ounces.    Mix.    Two  table-spoonsful  ererj  two  homn    Hie  N»tUe  to  bt 
shaken  before  the  medicine  is  used. 

If  the  above  remedies  do  not  act  on  the  bowels,  castor  oil^  or 
croton  oil^  should  be  taken  in  the  manner  directed  at  jMige  342.  A 
large  dose  of  calomel^  (from  eight  to  fifteen  grains,)  with  two  grains 
of  opiumj  or  eight  grains  of  the  extract  of  henbane^  will  sometimes 
allay  the  irritability  of  the  stomach,  and  open  the  bowels.  The 
vomiting,  however,  is  in  some  cases  so  incessant  that  all  remedies 
are  rejected ;  here  the  principal  reliance  must  be  placed  on  warm 
emollient  and  stimulant  clysters,  (see  page  342  ;)  and  the  hot  tor* 
pentine  fomentation  ought  to  be  applied  over  the  belly  as  long  as  the 
patient  can  bear  it.  If  the  bowels  be  not  moved  by  the  above  injec- 
tions, they  should  be  repeated,  with  the  addition  of  four  grains  of 
tartar  emetic.  * 

If  the  disease  resist  all  these  remedies,  the  patient  should  be  bled 
from  the  arm,  even  if  no  inflammatory  symptoms  exist ;  and  after- 
wards  a  pill  may  be  given,  every  three  or  four  hours,  containing  four 
grains  of  calomel  and  one  grain  of  opium^  or  half  a  grain  of  muriate 
of  morphia  ;  and,  in  the  event  of  the  pills  being  rejected  by  the 
stomach,  clysters  of  starch  should  be  administered,  each  oontaining 
fifty  or  sixty  drops  of  lavdanum. 

INDIGESTION. 
There  are  few  individuals  who  have  not  experienced  oftener  than 
once  in  the  course  of  their  lives,  the  aflection  known  under  the  nama 
of  indigestion,  (dyspepsia^)  and  indeed  when  we  consider  the  delioaoy 
and  complexity  of  the  apparatus  by  which  digestion  is  efiected ;  the 
important  duty  which  the  stomach  has  to  perform ;  its  numenms 
sympathies  and  connexions  with  other  organs ;  the  almost  incessant 
exercise  of  its  functions  ;  and  the  frequent  irritation  to  which  it  is 
exposed  from  errors  in  diet,  and  the  stimulating  action  of  wine, 
spirits,  and  other  exciting  liquors ;  we  need  not  be  surprised  that 
this  aflection  is  so  common ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  reason  to  be 
astonished  that  the  digestive  organs  are  capable  of  resisting,  to  tho 
extent  that  they  generally  do,  the  various  debilitating  and  exoiting 
causes  to  which  they  are  so  frequently  subjected. 
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Acoidental  attaoks  of  indigestion  are  of  very  freqnent  oconrrenoe, 
and  arise  for  the  roost  part  from  overloading  the  stomach  with  food, 
and  indulging  too  freely  in  wine,  spirits,  or  other  intoxicating  liquors. 
The  principal  symptoms  are,  a  sense  of  fulness,  weight,  and  uneasi- 
ness at  stomach ;  foul  tongue,  a  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth,  nausea, 
I088  of  appetite,  with  a  particular  aversion  to  fat  or  oily  substances, 
and  sweet  or  insipid  articles  of  diet ;  flatulency,  sick  head-ache,  and 
sometimes  heartburn.  In  such  cases  a  gentle  emetic  of  ipecacuanha^ 
a  draught  of  warm  chamomile  tea,  or  irritating  the  throat  with  a 
feather,  in  order  to  rid  the  stomach  of  the  aliment  with  which  it  is 
overcharged  ;  followed  by  a  mild  dose  of  tincture  of  rhubarb,  Gre* 
g€r^s  stomachic  powder,  or  some  other  gentle  laxative ;  and  spare 
diet  for  a  few  days,  so  as  to  allow  the  weakened  stomach  to  recover 
ita  tone— are  the  simple  means  to  be  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  the  healthy  functions  of  the  digestive  organs.  Other  causes, 
however,  besides  repletion,  may  give  rise  to  an  accidental  fit  of  indi- 
gesti<Hi.  Of  these  we  may  enumerate  articles  of  food  difl[icult  of 
digestion ;  certain  circumstances  occurring  shortly  afker  a  meal,  as 
exposure  to  extreme  heat  or  cold,  the  use  of  ices,  and  strong  mental 
excitement ;  eating  quickly  after  long  fasting ;  constipation  of  the 
bowels ;  accumulation  of  bile  or  mucus  in  the  stomach,  &c.  In  all 
cases  of  this  description,  when  the  disorder  can  be  easily  traced  to 
some  accidental  cause,  the  above  treatment,  if  no  inflammatory  or 
feverish  symptoms  be  present,  will  soon  restore  the  stomach  and 
bowels  to  a  healthy  state. 

The  chronic  form  of  indigestion  depending  on  debility,  or  func- 
tional derangement  of  the  stomach,  commences  slowly,  and  often 
advances  to  a  considerable  extent  without  particularly  attracting  the 
patient's  attention.  The  symptoms  that  indicate  the  approach  of 
this  insidious  disorder  are  numerous,  but  we  shall  only  notice  those 
which  most  frequently  present  themselves — ^the  sleep  is  disturbed, 
and  the  patient  is  restless  during  the  night,  but  in  the  morning  he 
sleeps  heavily,  beyond  his  usual  hour  of  rising,  and  awakes  un- 
refireshed,  with  a  bitter  taste  in  his  mouth.  He  has  very  little 
appetite  for  breakfast,  and  can  only  relish  savory  articles  of  food ; 
daring  the  day  he  feels  languid,  and  sometimes  drowsy,  particularly 
after  meals ;  and  has  little  inclination  for  exercise  or  mental  exer- 
tion. After  some  time  a  sensation  of  dryness  in  the  throat  begins  to 
•be  felt  in  the  morning,  attended  with  expectoration  of  gray-colored 
phlegm,  and  sometimes  with  slight  sore  throat.  As  the  disease 
advanoes  the  appetite  becomes  more  impaired,  nausea  and  incli- 
nation to  vomit  are  occasionally  experienced ;  an  unpleasant  sen- 
sation of  heat  is  sometimes  felt  at  the  stomach  during  the  day  ;  the 
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disinclination  to  exercise  and  mental  occupation  increases,  and  there 
is  drowsiness  after  dinner.  These  symptoms  are  followed  by  a  dnll| 
heavy  pain  in  the  head ;  and  a  feeling  of  weight  at  the  stomach,  with 
flatulency  and  heartburn  after  eating.  When  this  form  of  indiges- 
tion becomes  confirmed,  the  face  is  pale,  the  eyes  appear  dull  and 
heavy;  the  mouth  feels  clammy;  the  tongue  is  flabby,  pale,  or 
whitish,  and  more  or  less  furred ;  there  is  a  constant  sense  of  fulness 
and  distension  in  the  belly,  and  the  bowels  are  irregular,  the  evacu- 
ations being  scanty  and  particularly  fetid,  or  copious  and  frequently 
containing  bile  and  portions  of  half  digested  food ;  the  urine  is  clear, 
copious,  and,  after  standing  some  time,  deposits  a  reddish  sediment 
indicating  acidity  in  the  stomach  and  bowels;  or  it  may  become 
turbid,  and  deposit  a  whitish  substance,  showing  an  alkaline  state  of 
the  contents  of  the  stomach ;  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  lower 
than  natural,  the  feet  are  often  cold,  and  the  pulse  is  soft  and  weak. 
Wlien  the  disorder  is  of  long  continuance,  other  organs  of  the  body 
become  sympathetically  aflected ;  in  some  cases  there  is  a  trouble- 
some dry  cough,  or  there  may  be  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  mter- 
mitting  pulse,  which  lead  the  patient,  now  low-spirited  and  timid, 
to  suppose  that  his  heart  is  diseased,  and  this  idea  preys  upon  his 
mind  and  tends  to  Eiggravate  all  the  symptoms.  The  mental  powers, 
particularly  of  application  and  memory,  become  impaired  along  with 
the  general  health  and  strength.  The  patient  may  remain  in  this 
state  a  considerable  length  of  time,  and  then  gradually  recover,  or 
the  inflammatory  form  of  indigestion  about  to  be  described  super- 
venes. 

Causes. — The  state  of  functional  derangement  on  which  this  form 
of  indigestion  depends,  may  be  occasioned  by  impaired  organic  nervous 
power  of  the  stomach,  depraved  or  deficient  secretion  of  the  gastric 
juice,  diminished  absorbing  power  of  the  stomach,  rendering  the 
digestion  of  fluids  slow  and  diflicult ;  a  diminution  of  its  muscular 
power,  causing  the  mixture  of  the  food  with  the  gastric  juice  to  be 
retarded  or  rendered  imperfect.  One  or  more  of  these  deranged 
states  may  exist,  independent  of,  or  associated  with,  disorders  of  the 
intestines,  liver,  or  some  other  organ ;  indeed  the  stomach  participates 
in  the  sufiering  of  every  other  part  of  the  body,  and  the  majority  of 
diseases  are  accompanied,  even  from  their  commencement,  with 
symptoms  of  indigestion.  Hence  the  necessity  of  ascertaining, 
before  adopting  remedial  means,  whether  this  aflection  is  primary  or^ 
symptomatic  of  disorders  of  other  organs  or  parts. 

We  have  now  to  notice  the  exciting  causes^  the  most  important 
of  which  are  the  following ;  habitual  inattention  to  diet,  both  as 
jegards  the  quality  and  quantity  of  food ;  irregularity  in  the  times  of 
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eating ;  drinking  large  quantities  of  tea^  and  other  relaxing  fluids ; 
and  the  habitual  use  of  malt  liquor. 

Want  of  exercise  is  another  fruitful  source  of  this  disorder ;  hence 
it  is  frequently  met  with,  not  only  in  the  indolent  and  luxurious,  but 
also  among  industrious  artisans,  who  are  habitually  employed  in 
sedentary  occupations.  Literary  men  particularly  suffer  from  this 
cause,  conjoined  with  over  exertion  of  the  brain.  Want  of  pure  air, 
and  the  impeded  admission  of  light  into  the  dwellings  of  the  poor, 
exercise  a  powerful  influence  in  producing  that  depressed  state  of 
constitution  which  predisposes  not  only  to  indigestion  but  to  scrofu- 
lous affections,  consumption,  and  typhus.  Hence  the  inhabitants  of 
the  metropolis  and  other  large  cities,  who  reside  in  narrow  streets 
and  lanes,  and  live  in  obscure,  ill-ventilated  houses  and  cellars,  are 
▼ery  subject  to  these  disorders,  and  the  artisans  of  our  large  manu- 
facturing towns,  who  breathe  a  vitiated  atmosphere,  impregnated 
with  a  thousand  impurities,  and  who  seldom  have  it  in  their  power 
to  inhale  the  pure  air  of  heaven,  or  enjoy  the  free  light  of  day,  suffer 
greatly  from  disorders  of  the  digestive  organs.  Depression  of  spirits, 
and  languor  after  bodily  exertion,  are  the  never  failing  consequences ; 
a  craving  for  intoxicating  liquors  follows,  which  few  are  able  to 
resist,  and  this  pernicious  indulgence,  though  it  causes  them  to  forget 
their  miseries  for  a  time,  is  sure  to  aggravate  their  ailments,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  gradually  breaks  down  their  constitutions ;  so 
that  when  overtaken  by  typhus,  or  any  other  acute  disease,  their 
vital  ener^es  soon  become  so  prostrated  as  to  render  the  most  judi- 
Aous  remedial  means  but  too  frequently  of  no  avail. 

Frequent  and  long  exposure  to  a  cold  moist  atmosphere,  anxiety, 
grief,  disappointment,  and  all  the  depressing  passions,  tend  strongly 
to  bring  on  indigestion ;  and  it  may  be  traced  in  many  cases  to 
immoderate  discharges  from  the  body,  such  as  flooding,  frequent 
blood-letting,  the  disorder  called  the  whites,  (hU'Corrhcsa,)  excessive 
loss  of  blood  from  piles,  and  protracted  suckling.  This  last  seldom 
fails,  in  not  only  weakening  the  stomach,  and  producing  a  variety  of 
unpleasant  symptoms,  but  exhausts  the  strength,  and  predisposes  the 
body  to  the  invasion  of  more  serious  disorders. 

Indigestion  from  functional  derangement  of  the  stomach  is  most 
frequently  met  with  among  people  of  relaxed  constitutions,  with 
languid  circulation,  soft  flesh,  pale  skin,  and  who  are  subject  to  cold 
feet  and  hands. 

Treatment. — ^Accidental  attacks  of  indigestion  generally  arise 
from  repletion  of  the  stomach,  or  from  eating  articles  of  food  difficult 
of  digestion;  and  the  treatment,  as  we  have  already  mentioned, 
consists  in  gentle  emetics,  laxatives,  and  abstinence ;  but  when  tiie 
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disorder  is  confirmed,  emetics  are  seldom  required,  and  if  taken, 
nnnecessarily,  tend  to  aggravate  the  symptoms.  Some'people,  how- 
ever, when  they  feel  uneasy  after  a  full  meal,  have  recourse  to  emetio6| 
or  adopt  the  plan  already  noticed,  of  irritating  the  throat  by  a  feather, 
or  with  the  finger,  in  order  to  produce  vomiting ;  but  this  is  a  very 
injurious  habit,  and  though  it  give  temporary  relief,  yet,  if  persisted 
in,  may  ultimately  induce  some  organic  disorder  of  the  stomach. 
Another  pernicious  custom  is  the  habitual  use  of  laxatives.  Ordinary 
doses  of  these  medicines  soon  lose  their  eflfect,  and  even  large  doses 
of  strong  purgatives  ultimately  fail  to  act  on  the  bowels ;  and  the 
patient,  after  seeing  the  inutility,  and  experiencing  the  bad  effects  of 
this  practice,  at  last  finds  the  necessity  of  seeking  relief  firom  the 
more  natural  means  of  exercise  and  a  properly  regulated  diet.  Mild 
laxatives  are  no  doubt  occasionally  necessary,  and  in  the  article  on 
constipation  are  several  formulsD  suited  to  various  habits  and  deranged 
states  of  the  digestive  organs.  Dr.  Todd  recommends  the  following 
pills  as  the  best  adapted  to  this  form  of  indigestion : 

Soootrine  aloes, 
Rhubarb,  and 

Gum  guaiac,  of  each  a  scruple, 

Ipecacuan,  four  grains.    Mix  and  form  into  twelre  pills— one  or  two  to  be  takn  oecft> 
lioniJlj  when  necessary. 

Various  bitter,  astringent,  and  aromatic  remedies,  are  used,  to 
correct  the  weakened  and  relaxed  state  of  the  stomach,  which  results 
from  the  debilitating  causes  above  mentioned  ;  but  these  tonic  reme- 
dies, though  useful  in  many  cases,  frequently  fail  in  producing  ad^ 
good  efiect,  even  when  the  symptoms  appear  to  indicate  their  use ; 
and  as  they  all  possess  heating  and  stimulating  properties,  invariaUy 
do  harm  in  the  form  of  indigestion,  depending  on  irritation  or  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  stomach,  characterized  by  furred  tongue  with 
red  edges  and  point,  thirst,  tenderness  or  pain  at  the  stomach  after 
eating,  or  on  pressing  on  it  with  the  hand,  and  feverish  symptoms. 

The  tonics  commonly  used  are,  the  infusion  of  chamomile  flowers^ 
calumba,  gentian^  and  cascarilla  ;  the  elixir  of  vitriol^  {aromaiie 
sulphuric  acid^)  diluted  nitric  addy  and  the  tincture  of  steel.  These 
remedies  may  be  taken,  as  directed  in  other  parts  .of  the  wwk,  or  the 
subjoined  formulse  may  be  used : 

Compound  infusion  of  gentian,  an  oonce  and  a  halt, 
Orange-flower  water,  three  ounces. 
Diluted  nitric  acid,  forty  drops. 

Syrup,  two  drachms.    Mix.    To  be  taken  in  the  ooane  of  tlie  day,  and  conthiued 
daring  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks ;  or 

Inftision  of  calumba,  seyen  ounces  and  a  hal( 
Subcarbonate  of  soda»  half  a  dnMhm, 
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Ttoeture  of  henbane,  two  drachms.    Tincture  of  oran^peel,  two  drachma  and  a  haU 
Mix.    One  or  two  table-epoonaftil  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day ;  or 


of  bark,  four  oonces, 
Osrbooate  of  ammonia,  twelye  grains, 
Tincture  of  cascarilla,  four  drachma. 
Syrup  of  orange-peel,  three  drachma.    Mix.    To  be  taken  in  the  ooone  of  the  daj. 

But  the  remedies  which  we  have  found  to  be  the  most  serviceable, 
are  the  extract  of  henbane^  followed  by  quinine,  f 

When  indigestion  is  associated  with  torpor  of  the  liver,  the 
evacuations  from  the  bowels  being  of  a  white  or  clay  color,  while  the 
eyes  and  complexion  have  a  yellowish  tinge,  a  blue  pill  should  be 
given  every  second  night,  followed  by  a  Seidlttz  powder^  or  a  small 
dose  of  Epsom  salts  in  the  morning,  and  continued  until  the  dis- 
charge resumes  a  natural  appearance.  But  unless  there  be  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  liver  is  not  doing  its  duty  properly,  recourse 
should  not  be  had  to  mercurial  preparations.  They  render  the  patient 
weak,  nervous,  and  constantly  susceptible  of  cold ;  and  induce,  in 
many  people,  a  state  of  morbid  irritability,  which  allows  the  system 
to  be  acted  upon  by  various  exciting  and  depressing  causes,  that  in 
the  usual  state  of  health  would  have  no  effect.  If  indigestion  be 
connected  with  impaired  or  obstructed  menstruation,  preparations  of 
iron^  and  pills  of  myrrh  and  aloes,  are  to  be  used.  (See  Menstrua- 
tioHy  disorders  of)  If  eruptions  appear  on  the  skin,  the  compound 
decoction  of  sarsaparilla  will  be  found  the  most  serviceable  remedy. 
When  it  is  complicated  with  piles,  gravel,  or  affections  of  the  kidneys, 
the  treatment  appropriate  to  these  cases  must  of  course  be  resorted 
to. 

But  medical  means  are  not  likely  to  be  of  much  service  in  indi- 
gestion without  the  strictest  attention  to  regimen  and  diet ;  and  it 
ought  to  be  strongly  impressed  upon  the  patient  that  his  health  is,  in 
a  great  measure,  in  his  own  hands,  and  that  unless  he  has  the 
resolution  to  avoid  the  causes  on  which  the  disease  depends,  the  aid 
of  the  physician  will  be  of  but  little  avail.  Many  people,  however, 
have  it  not  in  their  power  to  adopt  appropriate  means  for  the  rennoval 
of  this  tedious  and  obstinate  disorder;  and,  under  these  circum- 
stances, it  becomes  necessary  to  alleviate  the  symptoms  by  adminis- 
tering medicines  to  assist  the  digestive  process.  But  the  dyspeptic 
patient  ought  ever  to  bear  in  mind,  that  temperance  and  exercise  are 
the  chief  means  not  only  of  preventing,  but  of  curing  indigestion,  and 
are  indispensable  in  every  form  of  the  disorder. 

A  proper  regulation  of  the  diet  is,  probably,  the  most  essential 
point ;  and  the  patient  ought  not  only  to  avoid  exoess  in  eating,  but 
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must  oarefiilly  abstain  from  articles  of  diet  which  he  has  found  to 
disagree  with  him.  The  meals  should  be  regulated  according  to  the 
occupation,  habits  of  life,  and  peculiarities  of  constitution  of  the 
individual ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  same  kinds  of  tood 
will  be  suitable  in  aU  cases. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  observed,  that  exercise  should  not  be 
carried  so  far  as  to  cause  much  fatigue,  but  may  safely  be  continued 
until  gentle  perspiration  is  produced.  Neither  the  body  nor  mind 
should  be  actively  exercised  until  at  least  two  hours  after  dinner. 
Dr.  CuUen,  speaking  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  exercise, 
says,  '^  As  a  bodily  exercise,  I  can  say  that  walking  has  good  eflects. 
I  have  always  thought  it  necessary  to  continue  other  amusements  or 
business ;  and  there  are  several  instances  of  persons,  who  have  long 
labored  under  weakness  of  the  stomach,  being  cured  by  watching  the 
concerns  of  their  farm,  which  obliges  them  to  be  much  in  the  open 
air,  and  in  constant  gentle  exertion.  I  have  cured  weak  stomachs 
by  engaging  the  persons  in  the  study  of  botany,  and  particularly  in 
the  investigation  of  our  native  plants,  and  in  other  gentle  and  long- 
continued  amusements.'' 

Personal  cleanliness  should  be  strictly  attended  to.  The  patient 
ought  to  sponge  his  body  every  morning  with  salt  and  water,  or 
vinegar  and  water,  and  afterwards  rub  the  skin  well  with  a  coarse 
towel.  The  warm  bath  will,  in  most  cases,  be  found  serviceable ; 
emd,  in  some  constitutions,  bathing  in  the  open  sea  is  attended  with 
much  benefit.  Friction  of  the  body  with  a  fiesh-brush  or  hair-glove 
is  useful  in  all  cases. 

INDIGESTION   FROM   IRRFTATION,    OR    CHRONIC    INFLAMMATION    OF   THE 

STOMACH. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  form  of  indigestion  the  appetite  is 
generally  impaired,  but,  in  some  cases,  very  little  afiected ;  or  it  may 
be  morbidly  increased.  Slight  feverish  symptoms  cume  on  in  the 
evening ;  the  pulse  becomes  sharp ;  the  heat  of  the  skin  is  increased; 
the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  soles  of  the  feet  are  hot,  and  thirst  is 
present.  The  tongue  is  furred  or  loaded  at  its  root,  and  the  edges 
and  point  are  red,  or  it  may  be  clean  and  preternaturally  red ;  the 
lips  are  red  and  dry,  and  the  mouth  and  throat  are  dry  on  awak- 
ing in  the  morning;  the  bowels  are  generally  constipated,  and  the 
evacuations  are  dry  and  scanty  ;  the  urine  is  rather  scanty  and 
high  colored ;  the  sleep  is  not  sound,  the  patient  is  disturbed  by  dis- 
agreeable dreams,  and,  on  rising  in  the  morning,  feels  unrefreshed, 
languid^  and  irritable.    A  gnawing  sensation,  resembling  that  pro- 
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duoed  by  hunger,  is  sometimes  felt  at  the  stomach,  and  is  relieved 
by  eating,  but  generally  returns  in  the  course  of  about  two  hours, 
aooompanied  with  a  sensation  of  fulness  or  distention.  The  patient 
may  continue  in  this  state  for  many  months,  or  even  years,  without 
experiencing  much  pain  at  the  stomach ;  but,  as  the  disease  gains 
ground,  a  sensation  of  heat  is  felt  after  eating,  and  there  is  tender- 
ness or  pain  on  pressing  with  the  hand  over  the  stomach.  The 
process  of  digestion  is  now  slow  and  painful,  a  feeling  of  weight  and 
oppression  is  experienced  at  the  stomach  after  eating,  with  general 
uneasiness,  flushing  of  the  face,  pulsating  head-ache,  quickened 
poise,  and  other  symptoms  of  general  excitement.  Heartburn,  or 
belching  of  sour  or  bitter  fluid,  and  flatulency,  are  also  symptoms  of 
very  frequent  occurrence. 

In  the  more  advanced  stages  of  this  aflection,  a  burning  pain  is 
frequently  felt  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  sometimes  attended  with 
nausea;  there  is  considerable  thirst;  the  tongue  is  of  a  dark  red 
odor,  or  resembles  raw  meat;  or  it 'may  be  smooth,  glossy,  or 
chapped  ;  and,  in  long  continued  cases,  not  unfrequently  acquires  a 
fissured  or  lobulated  appearance.  The  taste  is  saltish,  resembling 
that  of  blood,  and  a  scalding  sensation  is  sometimes  felt  at  the  point 
of  the  tongue.  The  throat  is  red,  sometimes  painful,  and  little 
vesicles,  or  ulcerations,  occasionally  form  in  the  mouth  and  throat. 
The  skin  is  rough  and  dry,  except  during  the  night,  when  the  patient 
not  unfrequently  awakes,  bathed  in  perspiration.  The  pain  at  the 
stomach  is  increased  after  eating,  and  often  extends  to  the  left  shoul- 
der and  back.  Some  patients  are  occasionally  much  troubled  with 
palpitations,  or  strong  beating  of  the  heart,  others  again  have  violent 
throbbing  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  or  great  arterial  trunk  of  the  belly. 
The  temperature  of  the  trunk  of  the  body  is  rather  greater  than 
natural,  but  the  extremities  are  generally  cold,  except  occasionally, 
when  the  soles  of  the  feet  and  palms  of  the  hands  become  exceedingly 
hot  and  dry  ;  and  the  patient  is  susceptible  of  the  slightest  change 
of  temperature.  The  pulse  is  small,  and  rather  quicker  than  natural, 
and  is  always  considerably  accelerated,  and  sharper,  aft»r  eating. 
The  countenance  is  sallow  ;  the  body  gradually  becomes  emaciated, 
and  the  patient  is  fretful,  low-spirited,  and  constantly  thinking  of 
his  ailments.  At  this  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  many  patients 
are  much  troubled  with  head-ache  and  dry  cough,  which  are  always 
inoreased  by  the  use  of  stimulating  food  or  drink. 

The  patient,  after  suffering  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  with  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  the  symptoms  above  mentioned,  at  length 
recovers,  or,  if  the  disease  be  neglected,  acute  inflammation  of  the 
■tomaoh,  or  vomiting  of  blood  may  follow ;  or  the  bowels,  liver,  or 
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spleen  may  become  aiTected,  and  diarrhcea,  dysentery,  or  dropsy  may 
be  the  result. 

Causes. — The  inflammatory  form  of  indigestion  arises,  in  most 
cases,  from  the  habitual  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  stimulating 
diet;  these  causes,  more  especially  the  former,  excite  and  irritate 
the  stomach,  bowels,  and  liver,  and  render  this  form  of  the  disorder 
by  far  the  most  common.  The  abuse  of  spirituous  liquors  keeps  the 
mucous  or  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  in  a  constant  state  of 
excitement,  varying  from  simple  irritation,  with  an  overcharged  state 
of  the  blood-vessels,  to  confirmed  chronic  inflammation.  Drinking 
cold  fluid  when  the  body  is  perspiring  after  violent  exercise ;  the 
use  of  strong  irritating  purgatives,  and  other  stimulating  medicines ; 
the  repulsion  of  cutaneous  eruptions  ;  the  suppression  of  acoustomed 
evacuations,  as  the  menses,  the  whites,  the  discharge  from  piles, 
&c.,  are  the  most  frequent  of  the  occasional  causes. 

Treatment, — Search  for  and  remove  the  exciting  cause  on  which 
this  disease  depends ;  without  this  indispensable  precaution,  no 
advantageous  result  is  likely  to  be  obtained  from  remedial  means. 
If  the  disease  be  caused  by  excess  in  eating  and  drinking,  these  per- 
nicious habits  must  be  discontinued,  and  low  diet  strictly  enjoined  ; 
under  these  conditions,  the  eflbrts  of  nature,  unaided  by  medical 
treatment,  are  often,  in  mild  cases,  suflicient  to  eflect  a  cure.  In 
the  more  severe  casesj  where  there  is  much  tenderness  or  pain  on 
pressing  with  the  hand  over  the  stomach,  the  diet  should  be  confined 
entirely  to  farinaceous  food,  such  as  arrow-root,  sago,  gruel,  rioe, 
&c. ;  and  cold  lemonade,  barley  water,  or  similar  cooling  and  denial- 
cent  beverages,  are  to  be  used  as  common  drink.  From  six  to  ten 
leeches,  according  to  the  age  and  strength  of  the  patient,  should  be 
applied  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  repeated  as  often  as  the  pain 
and  tenderness  return.  The  bowels  are  to  be  regulated  by  clysters 
of  warm  water,  or  by  gentle  laxative  medicines,  such  as  magnesia^ 
rhubarb,  the  confection  of  senna,  or  castor  oil.  Counter  irritation, 
produced  by  the  tartar  emetic  ointment,  (page  266)  if  persisted  in 
sufiiciently,  will  be  found  very  serviceable;  or  a  large  plaster, 
composed  of  seven  parts  of  the  compound  pitch  plaster,  with  ode  part 
of  the  plaster  of  Spanish  flies,  may  be  applied  over  the  stomach.  To 
allay  irritation  of  the  stomach,  narcotic  remedies  will  be  found  in 
many  cases  very  beneficial ;  and  perhaps  the  best  remedy  that  can 
be  used  for  this  purpose  is  the  extract  of  henbane.  In  addition  to 
these  means,  the  tepid  bath  (at  about  95  to  98  degrees  of  heat) 
should  be  used  daily,  or  every  other  day.  Repose,  both  of  body  and 
mind,  are  necessary,  as  long  as  pain  or  tenderness  is  felt  at  the 
stomach  ;  but,  as  the  inflammation  subsides,  gentle  exercise  in  the 
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open  air  will  be  proper,  and  the  diet  may  be  made  gradually  more 
nntritious  ;  at  first  a  little  beef  tea,  chioken,  or  veal  broth  should  be 
taken,  and  afterwards  a  small  quantity  of  solid  animal  food  may  be 
need  onoe  a  day.  No  precise  rule,  however,  can  be  laid  down  with 
regard  to  the  quality  or  even  quantity  of  aliment,  whioh  ought  to  be 
taken;  the  patient  should  observe- carefully  the  different  kinds  of 
bod  which  agree  best  with  his  stomach,  and  should  avoid  extreme 
abstinence,  as  well  as  eating  more  than  is  really  necessary,  because 
if  carried  too  far,  abstinence  would  become  a  source  of  irritation  to 
the  stomach  and  would  prove  not  less  injurious  than  the  opposite 
extreme. 

INFLUENZA. 

Influenza,  or  epidemic  catarrh,  has  generally  been  observed  to 
commence  suddenly,  with  chills  or  shivering,  alternating  with  flushes 
of  heat,  loss  of  appetite,  great  lassitude,  and  debility.  These  symp- 
toms are  soon  followed  by  pain  and  a  sensation  of  weight  in  the 
forehead,  sneezing,  a  copious  discharge  of  thin  acrid  fluid  from  the 
nostrils,  a  sensation  of  rawness  along  the  course  of  the  windpipe, 
hoarseness,  and  dry  cough.  To  these  are  conjoined  anxiety  and  a 
feeling  of  oppression  about  the  chest ;  pain  in  the  back  and  knees, 
and  sfiooting  pains  in  difTerent  parts  of  the  body  and  limbs  ;  quick 
and  weak  pulse,  and  moist  tongue,  covered  with  white  mucus. 

The  abruptness  of  the  attack,  the  extraordinary  debility,  the 
severe  head-ache,  accompanied  with  giddiness,  and  the  flying-  pains 
in  the  l^ck,  knees,  and  various  parts  of  the  body,  distinguish  this 
affection  from  common  catarrh.  (See  Cold  in  the  Head  and 
Bronchitis). 

The  duration  of  influenza  varies  from  throe  or  four  days  to  a 
fortnight ;  but,  in  aged  and  delicate  people,  it  frequently  leaves 
considerable  debility  and  susceptibility  to  cold  for  many  months.  It 
seldom  continues  longer  in  any  place  than  six  weeks,  and  generally, 
towards  the  termination  of  the  epidemic,  the  symptoms  are  mild  and 
differ  little  from  those  of  a  common  cold. 

Treatment. — ^When  influenza  appears  in  a  mild  form,  scarcely 
any  medicine  is  required.  Rest,  demulcent  drinks,  and  abstinence 
firom  animal  food  and  stimulating  liquors  for  a  few  days,  are 
sufficient  to  remove  the  disease ;  but  in  the  more  severe  cases  an 
emetic  is  found  useful  at  the  beginning,  followed  by  mild  laxatives. 
In  many  cases  there  is  a  considerable  degree  of  irritation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  which  is  always 
increased  by  active  purgatives  and  stimulating  food  and  drink. 
Blood-letting  is  almost  invariably  found  to  be  injurious,  and  also 
opiatee  at  the  commencement  of  IJie  disease,  while  feverish  symptoms 
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are  present.  The  most  efficacious  remedies  are  small  and  repeated 
doses  of  ipecacuan  and  Jameses  powder^  a  grain  of  each  three  or  fbar 
times  a  day  or  oftener  ;  but  not  carried  so  far  as  to  produce  sickness 
at  stomach.  These  medicines,  when  judiciously  administered, 
according  to  the  urgency  of  the  case  and  constitution  of  the 
patient,  keep  up  a  slight  degree  of  perspiration,  assist  the  expecto- 
ration, soothe  the  cough,  and  tend  to  correct  the  irritation  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal.  When  the  feverish 
symptoms  are  removed,  the  almond  emulsian,  with  the  acetate  of 
morphine^  are  very  serviceable  in  relieving  the  cough.  A  moderate 
but  nutritious  diet,  with  a  glass  or  two  of  wine,  is  necessary  to 
counteract  the  debility  which,  after  the  disease  has  existed  some  time, 
is  in  many  cases  very  distressing.  In  protracted  cases,  where  the 
strength  is  much  exhausted,  small  doses  of  quinine^  the  infusion  of 
calumba,  decoction  of  Peruvian  bark,  or  other  tonic  remedies,  are 
required.  (See  the  formulae  in  the  article  on  indigestion,  pages  468 
and  469.)  Cool,  well  aired  apartments,  cooling  drinks,  and  a  moderate 
quantity  of  bed-clothes  are  serviceable,  while  hot  drinks,  warm  rooms, 
and  a  stimulating  mode  of  treatment,  aggravate  the  symptoms. 

We  have  had  already  occasion  to  notice,  in  the  article  on  asthma, 
the  excellent  effect  which  sponging  the  body  every  morning  with  cold 
water,  containing  a  portion  of  salt  or  vinegar,  has  in  preventing 
catarrhal  complaints,  even  where  a  strong  disposition  to  them  has 
already  manifested  itself.  Daily  ablution  with  cold  water  is  strongly 
recommended  by  nearly  all  the  best  authors  on  these  affections,  and 
several  distinguished  medical  men  speak  of  the  advantage  which 
they  have  personally  derived  from  it.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  makes  the 
following  observation  with  regard  to  this  practice. 

"  The  methods  by  which  I  preserve  my  own  health,  are  tem- 
perance, early  rising,  and  sponging  the  body  every  morning  with 
cold  water,  immediately  after  getting  out  of  bed,  a  practice  which  I 
have  adopted  for  thirty  years  ;  and  though  I  go  from  the  hot  theatre 
into  the  squares  of  the  hospital,  in  the  severest  winter  nights,  with 
merely  silk  stockings  on  my  legs,  yet  I  scarcely  ever  have  a  cold. 
Should  it  happen  that  I  feel  indisposed,  my  never  failing  remedy  is 
one  grain  of  calomel  combined  with  four  grains  of  cathartic  extract, 
which  I  take  at  night ;  with  a  basin  of  hot  tea  about  two  hoars 
before  I  rise  the  following  morning,  in  order  to  excite  a  free  perspirap 
tion,  and  my  indisposition  soon  subsides." 

IODINE. 

Iodine  is  obtained  from  the  ash  or  cinder  called  kelp^  which  is 
procured  from  burning  sea-weeds  {algm.) 
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Iodine  is  principally  valued  for  the  extraordinary  power  it  pos- 
in  promoting  absorption ;  hence  it  is  employed  in  Derbyshire- 
neck,  (bronchocele,)  chronic  enlargements  of  the  liver,  spleen,  testicles, 
ntems,  &c.  In  various  scrofulous  affections,  it  is  the  most  efficacious 
remedy  we  possess.  It  is  now  extensively  used  in  combination  with 
various  other  substances.  The  iodide  of  iron,  in  the  dose  of  one  or 
two  grains,  three  times  a  day,  is  of  great  service  in  obstruction  of  the 
menstrual  discharge,  and  the  iodide  or  hydriodate  of  potash,  in  the 
doee  of  two  or  three  grains  three  or  four  times  a  day,  is  much  em- 
ployed in  rheumatism,  in  secondary  venereal  affections,  as  eruptions 
on  the  skin,  nodes,  &o. ;  and  also  to  promote  the  absorption  of  the 
liquid  secreted  into  the  chest  in  consequence  of  pleurisy.  As  there 
is  apt  to  be  in  both  these  preparations  some  free  iodine,  the  chief 
oause  of  the  unpleasant  symptoms  which  they  are  sometimes  said  to 
produce,  it  is  well  to  direct  the  patient  to  eat  a  bit  of  bread  or  biscuit 
after  each  dose ;  the  starch  of  this  combining  with  the  free  iodine, 
removes  its  injurious  property,  and  with  this  simple  precaution,  the 
nervous  symptoms  so  commonly  ascribed  to  iodine  may  be  prevented. 

Iodine  has  been  employed  with  great  success  in  the  irritable 
spreading  ulcers  which  occur  in  persons  whose  constitutions  have 
been  enfeebled  by  dissipation  and  other  depressing  causes. 

The  iodide  of  pQtash  is  frequently  used  externally  in  the  form  of 
ointment.  The  Dublin  pharmacopceia  orders  a  scruple  of  the  iodide 
to  be  mixed  with  an  ounce  of  lard.  loduretted  baths  are  strongly 
recommended  in  the  treatment  of  scrofulous  affections. 

The  dose  of  the  tincture  of  iodine  is  ten  drops  a  day,  in  syrup  and 
water,  to  be  gradually  increased  to  sixty.  The  preparation  of  this 
remedy  generally  preferred  is  the  hydriodate  of  potash.  Whatever 
preparation  of  iodine  is  employed,  the  dose  should  be  small  at  first 
and  gradually  increased,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
When  it  produces  irritation  of  the  stomach  or  bowels,  it  should  be 
disoontinued  for  a  few  days,  and  then  given  in  smaller  doses. 

IPECACUAN. 

Ipeoaonan  is  well  known  as  a  mild  and  efficacious  emetic ;  for 
this  purpose  it  is  given  in  powder,  in  the  dose  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
grains,  mixed  with  a  little  warm  water  ;  or  ten  grains  of  it  may  be 
administered,  combined  with  one  grain  of  tartar  emetic.  The  ttine 
of  ipecacuan^  commonly  called  hippo  wine^  is  well  adapted  for  the 
diseases  of  children,  where  emetics  are  desirable.  The  dose  is  one  or 
two  tea-spoonsful,  repeated  at  intervals  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  until 
vomiting  is  produced. 

Ipecacuanha  lozenges  generally  contain  each  from  a  quarter  to  a 
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half  a  grain  of  the  powdered  root,  and  are  mooh  naed  to  pnaute 
expectoration  in  chronic  affections  of  the  lungs. 

Ipecacnan  combined  with  opinm,  forms  the  oelebrated  sndorifio 
remedy  called  Dover's  powder, 

moN. 

Iron,  so  indispensable  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  mankind,  is, 
as  the  great  chemist  Fourcroy  states,  perhaps  the  only  metal  possesnd 
of  medicinal  properties,  which  has  no  poisonous  quality.  Indeed, 
there  are  few  remedial  agents  of  more  importance  than  the  prepanu 
tions  of  iron.  The  salts  of  iron  are  deservedly  oonadered  to  be 
invaluable,  in  the  various  chronic  affections  occurring  in  oonnexioB 
with  that  state  of  the  body  called,  in  medical  language,  amniua,  in 
which  the  blood  is  deficient  in  quantity,  and  probably  altered  in 
quality.  The  symptoms  which  indicate  this  condition  of  the  systemi 
are  a  soft,  flabby  state  of  the  flesh,  pale  countenance,  a  peculiarly 
pallid  appearance  of  the  lips,  general  debility,  loss  of  appetite, 
occasional  palpitation  of  the  heart  and  shortness  of  breathing  on  any 
sudden  bodily  exertion.  This  state  is  most  frequently  met  with  in 
females,  and  generally  in  those  who  are  affected  with  obstruction  of 
the  menses  (chlorosis,)  The  diseases  in  which  the  preparations  of 
iron  have  been  found  most  serviceable  are  scrofula,  rickets,  dropsy, 
menstrual  disorders,  and  various  nervous  affections,  as  epilepsy,  St 
Yitus's  danoe,  hysterics,  asthma,  and  tic  douloureux. 

In  persons  of  a  full  habit  of  body,  with  florid  countenance,  in 
those  who  have  a  tendency  to  inflammatory  diseases  or  apoplexy, 
and  in  all  cases  of  chronic  inflammation,  ircm  is  not  admisriUe  in 
any  form. 

The  subcarbonate,  or  prepared  rust  of  iron,  has  been  frequently 
given  in  tic  douloureux,  and  other  nervous  diseases,  to  the  extent  of 
an  ounce  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours ;  but  though  such  doses 
may  be  given  with  impunity,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  really 
necessary,  under  any  circumstances,  to  exceed  three  drachms  a  day ; 
and  indeed,  in  most  cases  where  this  remedy  is  indicated,  scruple 
doses,  if  continued  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  will  be  followed  by 
all  the  good  effects  which  iron' is  capable  of  producing.  The  method 
generally  adopted  is  to  commence  with  ten  grains  three  times  a  day, 
increasing  the  dose  gradually  to  the  extent  of  a  drachm.  In  obstinate 
cases  of  chlorosis,  and  in  the  discharge  from  the  vagina,  called  the 
whites,  it  is  often  advisable  to  administer  drachm  doses  for  a  oon* 
siderable  length  of  time. 

The  tincture  of  the  muriate  of  iron,  or  tincture  of  steely  as  it  is 
usually  termed,  is  a  very  agreeable  and  convenient  form  of  admin* 
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taring  iron.  The  ordinary  dose  is  from  ten  to  thirty  drops,  three 
times  a  day,  in  cold  water,  or  conjoined  with  an  infusion  of  quassia, 
gentian,  or  orange  peel ;  or  it  may  be  given  onoe  a  day,  in  a  glass  of 
soda  water.  This  is  considered  the  most  suitable  preparation  in 
indigestion,  arising  from  functional  derangement  or  weakness  of 
stomach ;  but  iron,  and  all  other  tonic  remedies,  are  improper  when 
the  alimentary  canal  is  in  an  irritable  condition.  In  retention  of 
nrine,  from  spasm  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  the  tincture  of  steel,  in 
snoall  doses  frequently  repeated,  is  an  excellent  remedy ;  ten  drops  to 
be  taken  every  ten  minutes,  until  some  relief  is  afforded. 

The  sulphate  of  iron  (green  vitriol)  produces  sickness  at  stomach 
when  used  in  full  doses,  and  should  therefore  be  taken  at  first  in  the 
dose  of  half  a  grain,  three  times  a  day.  It  may  be  used  in  the 
following  form  with  great  advantage,  as  a  substitute  for  waters  im- 
pregnated with  iron. 

Sulphato  of  iron,  half  a  drmdim. 

White  migar,  a  drachm  and  a  half.    Mix,  and  diride  bto  twelre  powders. 

Bicarbooate  of  mda,  half  a  dradiin. 

White  lugar,  a  drachm  and  a  half.    To  he  also  mixed,  and  divided  into  twelTe 
powders.   One  of  eadi  to  he  diseolTed  separately  in  water,  and  taken  in  a  state  of 
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The  face  is  the  only  part  which  it  does  not  attack.  Its  immediate 
cause  is  the  presence  of  an  insect,  acarus  scabtei,  which  is  not 
situated  in  the  vesicle  itself,  but  at  the  termination  of  a  small  red- 
dish furrow  with  which  it  communicates. 

Tailors,  old  clothes  men,  sempstresses,  and  the  medical  attend 
ants  and  servants  of  hospitals,  are  most  frequently  affected  with  this 
filthy  disease.     In  grown-up  people,  from  ten  to  twenty  days  elapse 
between  the  infection  and  the  breaking  out  of  the  eruption ;   in 
ohidren  it  appears  at  an  earlier  period,  generally  from  four  to  six  days. 

Treatmeni. — The  itch  never  gets  well  without  treatment.  The 
remedy  generally  resorted  to  is  sulphur,  which  seldom,  if  ever,  fails 
in  curing  the  disorder.  The  sulphur  ointment  of  the  shops,  or  the 
flonr  of  sulphur  mixed  with  butter  or  lard,  rubbed  in  five  or  six 
times  on  the  parts  affected,  effectually  destroys  the  acarvs.  This, 
however,  though  a  certain,  is  a  very  disagreeable  method  of  cure, 
and  is  therefore  at  present  in  a  great  measure  superseded,  by  the  use 
of  the  hydriodate  or  iodide  of  potash,  which  has  the  effect,  according 
to  the  experiments  of  M.  Albin  Gras,  of  killing  the  acarus  in  a 
shorter  time  than  any  thing  else.  The  best  manner  of  using  this 
remedy  is  in  the  form  of  ointment. 


JALAP.    JAMES'S    POWDER. 
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The  following  formula,  used  in  friction  night  and  mora 
the  effect  of  curing  the  itch  in  less  than  a  week,  and  does  not  p 
the  oH'ensive  sraeli  of  the  common  sulphur  ointment. 

Tellow  Bonp.  «n  ounce, 

Cammon  salt,  half  an  ounce, 

Sulphur,  lukir  lui  ounce, 

Aloobol.  a  drachm, 

Vinegar,  two  JrachmB, 

Cblnride  of  lime,  hnlf  a  drachm.    Mix.    Thia  ijiiniiUlj  in  sufficient  fi 

Viafs  dipped  in  melted  sulphnr,  while  burning,  evolve  a  vapor 
(sulphurous  acid  gas)  which  possesses  the  power  of  disinfecting  the 
woollen  clothes  of  patients,  if  sufHciently  exposed  to  its  action. 

JALAP. 

The  powder  of  jalap  is  a  certain  purgative,  and  siildom  gripe 
unless  when  taken  in  large  doses.  It  acts  without  producing  dsum 
or  debilitating  the  stomach,  is  a  safe  remedy  in  all  chronic  diaorden 
and  when  combined  with  catome!  is  the  purgative  in  common  a 
at  the  commenoement  of  fevers.  When  reduced  to  a  fine  powdai 
by  rubbing  in  a  mortar  with  a  little  sugar,  and  then  combined  witi 
two  or  three  grains  of  calomel,  it  cocLstitutes  an  excellent  remedy  im 
the  bowel  complaints  of  children,  particularly  when  the  bowels  i 
infested  with  worms.  Given  vnth  cream  of  tartar,  it  is  much  nse 
for  the  pvirpose  of  carrying  off  water  in  dropsy.  (See  Cream  i 
Tartar.) 

The  dose  for  a  child  five  years  of  age  is  five  grains,  adding  4 
grain  for  every  year  in  young  people.  The  average  doae  for  aa  adol 
is  from  a  scruple  to  twenty-five  grains. 

JAMES'S  POWDER. 
The  antimonial  powder  of  the  pharmaoopceia  is  an  imitation  of 
this  empiric  remedy,  and  both  these  preparations  of  antimony  are 
need  to  promote  perspiration  in  inflammatory  diseases  and  fever ; 
but  the  tartrate  of  antimony  (tartar  emetic)  in  small  doses  ia  n 
generally  preferred,  because  it  acts  with  a  greater  degree  of  certain^ 
than  any  other  antimonial.  The  ordinary  dose  of  James's  powdef 
or  of  the  antimonial  powder,  is  from  five  to  ten  grains,  mixed  i 
a  little  jcUy  ;  but  it  has  been  frequently  given  in  muob  larger  dots 
without  prndiicing  any  perceptible  effect. 


^ 
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JAUNDICE. 


Jftniidioe  is  oharaoterized  by  a  yellow  oolor  of  the  eyes,  skin, 
and  urine ;  and  by  the  white  or  clay-colored  appearance  of  the 
•fMoations  from  the  bowels. 

The  circumstances  which  impede  the  passage  of  the  bile  into  the 
Iwwds,  and  consequently  produce  jaundice,  are  various.  The  ob- 
stmotion  may  arise  from  gall  stones  in  the  biliary  ducts — from  the 
hile  being  preternaturally  thickened — from  enlargements  of  neigh- 
boring parts — ^from  accumulation  of  mucus  in  the  duodenum  plug- 
ging up  the  orifice  of  the  duct— or,  from  inflammation  of  the  liver  or 
duodenum,  or  of  the  gall  ducts  themselves.  But  jaundice  often 
■rises  under  circumstances  which  do  not  admit  of  any  explanation 
of  the  immediate  cause  of  the  obstruction ;  for  example,  it  oocasion- 
olly  arises  suddenly  from  violent  mental  emotions,  as  intense  grief, 
terror,  or  a  violent  fit  of  rage  ;  sometimes  again  it  makes  its  appear- 
ance slowly,  in  consequence  of  long-continued  domestic  grief,  jealousy, 
cxr  disappointed  ambition ;  it  may  also  be  brought  on  in  consequence 
of  the  pain  and  shock  given  to  the  nervous  syst-em  from  falls,  blows 
on  the  head,  or  any  other  part ;  from  the  reduction  of  a  dislocation, 
the  amputation  of  a  limb,  or  the  enduring  of  any  other  severe  surgi- 
cal operation;  from  the  bite  or  sting  of  venomous  animals,  &c.  The 
nature  of  several  of  the  varieties  of  Jaundice  is  still  little  known  ; 
oases  often  occur  in  which  the  treatment  is  on  this  account  rendered 
very  uncertain.  Indeed  it  is  often  necessary  to  trust  almost  entirely 
to  the  efforts  of  nature  for  the  removal  of  the  disorder. 

The  yellow  color  is  first  observed  in  the  eyes,  it  then  extends  to 
the  face,  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the  chest,  and  at  last  the  whole 
skin  becomes  imbued  with  it — ^troublesome  itching,  or  a  tingling 
sensation  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  usually  accompanies  the  discolo- 
ration of  the  skin.  The  urine  at  first  is  clear,  and  of  a  yellowish 
tint,  but  as  the  disease  advances  it  acquires  a  saffron  color,  and 
nltimately  becomes  dark  green,  or  of  a  mahogany  color,  and  deposits 
a  thick  slimy  sediment.  The  urine,  even  when  it  has  acquired  a 
very  dark  oolor,  tinges  the  linen  of  a  bright  yellow.  In  general 
there  is  a  great  tendency  to  constipation  of  the  bowels,  the  evacua- 
tions are  scanty,  clay-colored,  or  white,  and  voided  with  difliculty. 
To  these  symptoms  are  added  great  depression  of  spirits,  watchful- 
ness, a  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth,  furred  and  yellow  tongue,  nausea 
or  vomiting,  loss  of  appetite,  thirst,  and  sometimes  shivering,  copious 
perspiration,  or  dry  skin,  and  perhaps  pain  at  the  stomach.  To  some 
jaundiced  patients  all  objects  appear  of  a  yellow  color,  but  this  is  by 
no  means  a  conrunon  symptom  of  the  disease. 
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KIDNEYS,  DISEASES  OF. 

A^t  of  ike  gravel  is  paused  by  the  descent  of  g 
like  sand,  or  of  anmll  stones,  (renal  calculi,)  from  the  kidney,  aluii^ 
the  ureter  to  the  bladder.      Small  stones  sometimes  reach  the  bladder 
without  occasioning  much  pain  or  uneasiness,  but  in  general  ttM 
give  rise  to  very  distressing  symptoms.     The  patient  is  tiuddeii 
seized  with  severe  pain,  in  the  region  of  the  kidney,  extending  alq^ 
the  ureter  to  the  bladder,  and  cVen  to  the  poiqt  of  tlte  penia,  i 
generally  accompanied  with  great  tenderness  at  the  part  of  the  b 
corresponding  with  the  portion   of  the  ureter  in  which  the  stoaaj 
arrested  in  its  progress.     There  is  also  a  dull  pain,  or  sensatili 
of  numbness,  at  the  inside  of  the  thigh,  and  sometimes  of  the  I 
of  the  side  affected,  with  painful  retraction  of  the  testicle.     The  B 
is  passed  in  small  quantity,  tinged  with  blood,  or  mixed  with  olots,  a 
there  is  frequent  vomiting,  with  violent  siclcness  at  stomach,  ■ 
extreme  anxiety.      The  duration  of  this  affection  is  variable,  ■ 
depends  on  the  resistence  offered  to  the  passage  of  the  stone  town 
the  bladder ;  as  soon,  however,  as  it  gets  into  that  organ,  the  syn] 
toms  cease  in  the  same  abrupt  manner  in  which  they  oommeooe. 
general,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  the  stone,  with  perhapi 
considerable  quantity  of  gravelly  particles,  passes  out  of  the  I 
along  with  the  urine ;  but  sometimes  the  painful  symptoms  atx 
described  are  only  a  prelude  to  a  disorder  of  a  much  more  s 
nature.     The  stone,  instead  of  being  discharged  along  with  tlic  uria 
remains  in  the  bladder,  gradually  increases  in  size,  and  ocoaaioi 
fre-quent  attacks   of  the  most  excruciating  pain,  from  wbtoli   ' 
patient  has  no  means  of  escaping,  except  that  of  submitting  to  J 
formidable  surgical  operation. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  this  affection  should  be  ohi« 
directed  to  two  points. 

I.  To  mitigate  the  psiu. 

3.  To  facilitate  the  progress  of  the  stone  from  the  kidney  tu  t 
h  ladder. 

The  bowels  are  in  the  first  place  to  bo  freely  opened  by  r 
castor  oil,  calomel,  and  jalap,  or  some  other  active  purgative ;  batfl 
there  be  much  nausea  and  vomiting,  it  will  be  better  to  adminia 
m  enema,  (injection  to  the  bowels,)  containing  castor  oil  a 
Bait.  Opium,  which  may  be  regarded  as  our  sheet-anchor  in  thi 
affection,  is  then  to  be  given  in  the  dose  of  a  grain  to  two  grains,  and 
repeated  every  two  or  three  hoars,  or  at  longer  or  shorter  iptcrvali', 
according  to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms.  When  the  storoaoh  i 
very  irritable,  the  beat  way  of  adminiatering  this  remedy  is  id  it 
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form  of  clyster  ;  a  drachm  of  laudanum  j  with  half  a  tea-cupful  of 
thin  starch,  may  be  injected  every  two  or  three  hours,  or  at  longer 
intervals,  according  to  the  effect  which  it  produces ;  or  a  suppository^ 
containing  two  grains  of  solid  opium,  may  be  used.  In  whatever 
manner  or  form  opium  is  exhibited  in  this  distressing  disorder,  it  has 
the  effect  of  soothing  the  pain,  tends  greatly  to  relieve  spasm,  and 
consequently  favors  the  descent  of  the  stone  into  the  bladder.  The 
warm  bath  should  be  employed,  and  afterwards  warm  fomentations 
are  to  be  applied  over  the  abdomen  and  loin  of  the  side  affected.  The 
pain  is  sometimes  so  severe,  that  the  perspiration  is  seen  to  drop  from 
the  patient,  and  even  fainting  fits,  or  convulsions,  may  be  brought 
on.  Great  languor  and  debility  necessarily  follow  this  extreme 
suffering,  care  must  therefore  be  taken  to  give  wine,  brandy  and 
water,  and  other  stimulants,  in  quantities  suited  to  the  degree  of 
exhaustion.  Stimulating  diuretic  remedies  are  not  to  be  given,  but 
the  patient  may  drink  freely  of  linseed  tea,  decoction  of  marsh-mallow, 
or  other  demulcent  drinks. 

INFLAMMATION  OP  THE   KIDNEYS 

May  arise  from  exposure  to  cold  and  wet;  strains  of  the  back 
and  loins  ;  blows  and  falls  ;  hard  riding  ;  over-doses  of  Spanish  flies, 
oopavia,  corrosive  sublimate,  or  other  acrid  substances ;  or  it  may 
proceed  from  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  the  inflammatory  action 
being  transmitted  along  the  ureter  to  the  kidney ;  but  by  far  the 
most  frequent  cause  is  gravel  lodged  in  the  kidneys,  or  in  the  ureters. 
It  is  seldom  met  with  until  after  the  middle  period  of  life,  and  occurs 
most  frequently  in  gouty  habits,  and  in  those  subject  to  gravel  and 
indigestion. 

Inflammation  of  the  kidneys  is  in  no  other  way  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  disorder  above  described,  than  by  the  pulse  being  full  and 
hard,  the  tongue  foul,  the  thirst  urgent,  the  skin  hot  and  dry,  and  in 
a  word,  by  the  presence  of  the  usual  symptoms  of  inflammatory  fever. 
But,  though  these  affections  closely  resemble  each  other,  it  is  never- 
theless of  the  greatest  importance  to  distinguish  clearly  between 
them,  because  the  treatment  necessary  for  the  one  would  be  highly 
injurious  to  the  other. 

In  general  it  is  necessary  to  take  blood  from  the  arm  to  the 
extent  of  ten  or  twelve  ounces.  After  depiction,  the  patient  is  to, be 
placed  in  a  warm  bath,  and  afterwards  large  warm  poultices  are  to  be 
applied  over  the  loins.  The  bowels  are  to  be  kept  open  by  occasional 
doses  of  castor  oily  or  a  little  rhubarb  and  magnesia.  The  patient 
must  remain  in  bed,  and  be  confined  to  low  diet  and  demulcent 
drinks.     If  further  depiction  be  found  necessary,  from  ten  to  fifteen 
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A  fit  of  the  gravel  is  caused  by  the  desoent  of  gritty  pw 
like  sand,  or  of  small  stones,  {renal  calculi,)  from  the  kidney, 
the  ureter  to  the  bladder.  Small  stones  sometimes  reach  the  bli 
without  oocasioaing  much  pain  or  uneasiness,  bnt  in  general 
give  rise  to  very  distressing  symptoms.  The  patient  is  suddenly 
seized  with  severe  pain,  in  the  region  of  the  kidney,  extending  along 
the  ureter  to  the  bladder,  and  eVen  to  the  poiot  of  the  peni&,  and 
generally  accompanied  with  great  tenderness  at  the  part  of  tho  belly 
corresponding  with  the  portion  of  the  ureter  in  which  the  itlooeis 
arrested  in  its  progress.  There  is  also  a  dull  pain,  or 
of  numbness,  at  tho  inside  of  the  thigh,  and  sometimes  of  t^t 
of  the  side  affected,  with  painfiil  retraction  of  the  testicle.  The 
is  jiassed  in  small  quantity,  tinged  with  blood,  or  mixed  with  clots, 
there  is  frequent  vomiting,  with  violent  sickness  at  stomadi,  aud 
extreme  anxiety.  The  duration  of  this  affection  is  variable,  imii 
depends  on  the  resistence  offered  to  the  passage  of  the  stone  lowafds 
the  bladder ;  as  soon,  however,  as  it  gets  into  that  organ,  tlie  symp- 
toms cease  in  the  same  abrupt  manner  in  which  they  commence.  lo 
general,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  the  stone,  with  porlii 
considerable  quantity  of  gravelly  particles,  passes  out  of 
along  with  tlifl  urine ;  bnt  sometimes  the  painful  symptoms 
described  are  only  a  prelude  to  a  disorder  of  a  much  mo 
nature,  The  stone,  instead  of  being  discharged  along  with 
remains  in  the  bladder,  gradually  increases 
frequent  attacks  of  the  most  excruciating  pain,  from 
patient  has  no  means  of  escaping,  except  that  of  submittaogl 
formidable  surgical  operation. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  this 
directed  \a  two  points. 

I.  To  mitigate  the  pajiL 

3.  To  facilitate  the 
bladder. 


The  bowels  are  in  the 
castor  oil,  calomel,  and/ni 
there  bo  much  nuuseu  and  rpm 
an  cnemn,  (injiwtion  to  tlio  ^ 
salt.     Opium,  which  m 
affection,  is  llii"  ji  ii  ' 
repeated  every  r  ■..;■ 
according  to  tin 
very  irritable,  ' 
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form  of  clyster  ;  a  ttrachrn  of  laudanum,  with  half  a  t«a-capful  of 
thin  fltaroh,  may  be  injected  every  two  or  Uiree  hours,  or  at  longer 
intervals,  according  to  the  effect  which  it  produces ;  or  a  mpposilory, 
oontainitig  two  grains  of  solid  opium,  may  be  used.  In  whatever 
manner  or  form  opium  is  exhibited  in  this  ijistressing  disorder,  it  has 
the  effect  of  soothing  the  pain,  tends  greatly  to  relievo  spasm,  and 
consequently  favors  the  descent  of  the  stone  info  the  bladder.  The 
warm  bath  should  be  employed,  and  afterwards  warm  fomentations 
are  to  be  applied  over  the  abdomen  and  loin  of  the  side  aiTeotcd.  The 
pain  is  sometimes  so  severe,  that  the  perspiration  is  seen  to  drop  from 
the  patient,  and  even  fainting  fits,  or  convnlfiiuns,  may  be  brought 
on.  Great  languor  and  debility  necessarily  follow  this  extreme 
safTering,  care  must  therefore  be  taken  to  give  wine,  brandy  and 
water,  and  other  stimulants,  in  quantities  suited  to  the  degree  uf 
rxhanstion.  Stimulating  diaretio  remedies  are  not  to  be  given,  but 
the  patient  may  drink  freely  of  linseed  tea,  deooctioa  of  marsh-mallow, 
or  other  demoloent  drinks. 

tNFLAMMATION  OP  THE   KinHRYS 

May  arise  from  exposnro  to  cold  and  wet ;  strains  of  the  back 
and  loins ;  blows  and  falls  ;  hard  riding ;  over-doses  of  Spanish  flies, 
oopavia,  corrosive  sublimate,  or  other  acrid  substances ;  or  it  may 
proceed  from  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  the  intltutimatory  action 

J  transmitted  along  the  ureter  to  the  kidney ;  but  by  far  the 

t  fVoqnent  cause  is  gravel  lodged  in  the  kidneys,  or  in  the  ureters. 

S  seldom  met  with  until  after  the  middle  period  of  life,  and  noottr! 

t  frfqupntly  in  gouly  habits,  and  in  those  subject  to  gravel  aod 

•  iiilummalion  of  the  kidneys  is  in  no  other  way  to  be  distiiMiiuM 

"■''^••'•'^    tlian  by  the  pulse  beJBjfftD  and 

-■ 'lit,  the  skin  liot  and  dry,  and  in 

i  'jymptfltnsof  indatnniato^fcrer. 

,  [-'""'mhl'^  each  oUier,  it  n  never- 

p""       ■'  1  '  'l:-!iii^'iiish  clearly  between 

■>    u  r  111'-  one  wwiU  be  highly 
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leeches  may  be  applied  over  the  loin,  or  cupping  raay  be  resorted  to; 
and  the  local  bleeding  is  to  be  repeated  until  the  pulse  becomes  aoft 
and  less  frequent,  and  the  skin  cool.     If  the  disease  be  caused  I 
gravel,  the  pain  may  continue  even  after  the  inSanimation  has  b 
removed  ;  in  this  case  opium  should  be  administered  as  in  a  tit  o 
the  gravel.     The  patient  must  still  be  carefully  watched,  and  a[ 
inflammatory  action  recommence,  the  same  means  must  be  ^au| 
employed  in  order  to  subdue  it ;  and  the  extract  of  henbane,  in  dos 
of  three  grains  is  to  be  substituted  for  the  opium.     Blisters  a 
unsuitable. 

Those  who  have  once  suffered  from  inflammation  of  the  kidneyi 
or  from  a  fit  of  the  gravel,  are  very  liable  to  be  again  attacked  witi 
these  complaints ;  but  the  risk  of  a  recurrenoe  may  be  greatlj| 
diminished  by  adopting  suitable  regimen  and  diet.  The  latter  shou] 
be  mild  and  easy  of  digestion,  all  stimulating  liquors  abstained  froiu 
exposure  to  cold  and  wet  carefully  avoided,  and  moderate  but  regu la 
exorcise  to  be  taken  in  the  open  air. 

In  chronio  or  protracted  cases  it  will  be  advisable  to  cmplo 
leeches,  or  cupping  from  time  to  time,  according  to  circumstances^ 
a  seton  may  be  placed  in  the  loins,  or  a  large  strengthening  plasta 
may  be  applied.  Uild  laxatives  are  to  be  taken  when  the  bowel 
require  to  be  opened.  Much  benefit  may  be  derived  from  the  infosioi 
of  buchu  leavet,  or  from  the  decoction  of  pareira  brava,  with  tin 
addition  of  a  little  carbonate  of  soda ;  the  tepid  bath  occasionally  ma^| 
also  be  used  with  advantage. 

KREOSOTE. 

Kreosote  has  been  found  useful  in  checking  spitting  of  blood  frooi 
the  lungs,  and  in  cases  of  sickness  and  vomiting  dependent  on  preg'J 
nancy,  or  connected  with  nervous  and  hysterical  symptoms ;  it  b 
also  been  recommended  as  a  preventive  of  sea-sickness.      The  doa 
is  one  drop  three  or  four  times  a  day,  formed  into  a  pill  with  liqnorioi 
powder  and  mucilage,  or  given  in  camphor  mixture,  and  may  1 
gradually  increased  to  eight  drops. 

A  small  portion  of  lint,  or  soft  linen  rag,  moistened  with  kreoaot«»J 
placed  in  the  hollow  of  a  decayed  tooth,  has  an  astonishingly  rapid  / 
effect  in  allaying  the  pain,  and  ia  deservedly  considered  the  be»t  lot 
application  ^et  discovered  for  tooth-aohe. 

LEAD. 
The  acetate  or  sugar  of  lead  is  the  only  preparation  of  this  metal 
used  internally ;  from  its  astringent  and  sedative  properties  it  is 
aidered  a  powerftil  remedy  in  checking  profuse  bleeding  from 
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hingSy  womb,  and  other  internal  organs  ;  we  have  given  it  repeatedly 
in  urgent  cases  of  haemorrhage,  to  the  extent  of  ten  grains,  in  the 
oonrse  of  twenty-four  hours,  mixed  with  a  little  distilled  vinegar ; 
two  or  three  drops  of  Battley's  opiate  are  usuedly  given  with  each 
dose.  It  has  been  also  used  with  great  advantage,  combined  with 
opium,  in  oases  of  chronic  dysentery  and  diarrhcea.  Twelve  grains 
to  a  scruple  of  it  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water,  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  vinegar,  are  used  externally  as  a  lotion  to  inflamed  surfaces ; 
and  three  grains  to  an  ounce  of  water  form  a  good  injection  in 
gonorrhcsa.  Goulard  water,  which  is  made  by  mixing  a  drachm  and 
a  half  of  extract  of  lead  with  a  pint  of  water,  and  a  table-spoonful  of 
spirit,  is  much  employed  as  an  application  in  superficial  inflammation. 

LIME. 

Lime-water  is  prepared  m  the  following  manner :  '^  Take  of  lime 
half  a  pound  ;  water  twelve  pints.  Upon  the  lime,  first  slacked  with 
a  little  of  the  wator,  pour  the  remainder  of  the  water,  and  shako 
them  together.  Then  immediately  cover  the  vessel,  and  set  it  by  for 
three  hours ;  afterwards  keep  the  solution  with  the  remaining  lime, 
in  stopped  glass  bottles,  and  when  it  is  to  be  used,  take  from  the 
dear  solution."  Lime-water  is  useful  in  indigestion,  attended  with 
acidity  at  stomach,  is  sometimes  taken  in  protracted  cases  of  purging, 
(diarrbcea,)  and  in  the  last  stages  of  dysentery.  The  dose  is  one  or 
two  pints  daily,  in  milk — ^ten  ounces  of  it  contain  only  four  grains 
and  a  half  of  lime. 

Lime-water  is  employed  as  an  injection  in  leucorrhma,  (whites,) 
and  is  applied  as  a  lotion  to  indolent  ulcers. 

The  chloride  of  lime,  well  known  under  the  name  of  Labar^ 
racquets  disinfecting  fltiid^  has  a  powerful  effect  in  decomposing  and 
rendering  harmless  the  putrid  effluvia  arising  either  from  diseased  or 
decomposing  animal  matter,  and  as  a  disinfecting  agent  stands 
unequalled.  Hence  it  is  extensively  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
purifying  sick  rooms,  the  wards  of  hospitals,  crowded  ships,  the  cells 
of  gaols,  and  in  a  word  wherever  it  is  necessary  to  destroy  infectious 
effluvia,  or  to  correct  offeosive  odors. 

A  weak  solution  of  the  chloride  of  lime  is  much  used  as  a  lotion 
fiir  cancerous  or  other  foul  sores. 

LIVER  COMPLAINTS. 

ACUTE   INFLAMMATION    OF    THE    LIVER. 

Inflammation  may  attack  the  substance  of  the  liver,  or  may  be 
confined  to  the  peritoneal  membrane,  with  which  it  is  covered ;  but 
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in  the  great  majority  of  eases,  both  these  stractnres  are  affected  at 
the  same  time.     The  disease  commences  with  a  sense  of  chillinesa^^ 
or  shivering,  followed  by  hot  and  dry  akin,  full  and  hard  puis 
thirst,  nausea,  and,  generally,   bilious   vomiting.      The   tongue 
white,  or  coated  with  yellow  fur,  and  the  patient  complains  of  a  bitt^ 
taste  in  the  mouth,  the   bowels  are  generally  constipated,  thot 
sometimes  there  is  bilious  purging  ;  the  urine  is  scanty,  high  o 
and  deposits  a  copious  brick-colored  sediment.     Indeed  the  | 
symptoms  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  those  of  bilious  fevcl 
When  the  inflammation  is  deq)  seated,  and  confined  to  the  substaod| 
of  the  liver,  the  pain  is  dull ;  but  when  it  extends  to  the  surface  o 
the  organ,  or  is  seated  ju  the  peritoneal  covering,  the  pain  is  t 
acute,  and  augmented  by  coughing,  drawing  in  a  full  breath,  lyio 
on  the  sound  side,  or  by  pressing  with  the  hand  under  tlie  ribs  at  tl 
right  side,  either  in  front  or  beliind,  towards  the  spine.     "When  to  tl 
above  symptoms  are  added  jaundice,  pain  at  the  top  of  the  rigl 
shoulder,  and  swelling  at  the  region  of  the  liver,  this  cannot  1 
mistaken  for  any  other  disease  ;  but  these  signs,  even  in  the  i 
severe  cases,  are  sometimes  entirely  absent. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the   liver,  when   not   neglected  at  t 
beginning,  generally  ends  favorably  between  the  seventh  and  t 
day  from  the  commeucement  of  the  disease,  and  is  usually  foUo\ 
by  bilious  purging,  a  copious  sediment  in  the  nrine,  severe  itc 
the  skin,  or  bleeding  from  the  nose. 

When  the  inflammation  teniiinates  in  the  formation  of  an  absc 
which  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  in  warm  climates,  the  ( 
becomes  more  acute,  and  is  aocompanied  witli  a  sensation  of  thro 
bing ;  there  is  a  troublesome  dry  cough,  and,  in  many  oases,  hurried 
breathing,  the  pulse,  though  stili  full,  becomes  softer,  the  palms  d" 
the  hands  are  distressingly  hot,  the  sleep  is  disturbed,  fits  of  shivering 

I  alternating  with  profuse  ]>erspiratton,  are  experienced ;  and  all  thea 

symptoms  are  aggravated  towards  night.  In  some  cases,  as  soon  ■ 
the  matter  begins  to  form,  all  the  feverish  symptoms  abate,  an 
pain  gradually  diminishes,  but  the  swelling  continues,  and  the 
tor  shivering  alternating  with  perspiration  never  fail  to  be  experieni 
This  termination  is  generally  fatal,  either  in  consequence  of  i 
matter  remaining  confined  in  the  liver,  or  by  the  abscess  buratiD] 
into  the  cavity  of  the  belly.  But  it  sometii^es  happens  that  1 
abeocss  points  externally,  and  the  aid  of  the  surgeon  is  required  t 
give  vent  to  the  matter ;  or  it  bursts  apontaneonsly,  and  the  p 
recovers.  Sometimes  again,  the  matter  escapes  from  the  1 
through  bther  channels,  and  the  patient  is  thus  rescued 
death. 
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CHRONIC  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  LIVER 

Is  frequently  met  with  in  temperate  climates,  and  is  much  more 
<x>mmon  in  inter-tropical  countries  than  the  acute  form  of  the  disease. 
It  is  sometimes  a  sequence  of  the  latter ;  but  in  most  cases  it  comes 
on  gradually,  and  is  at  first  scarcely  noticed  by  the  patient.  Pain  in 
the  region  of  the  liver  is  the  principal  symptom  in  the  chronic  as  well 
as  in  acute  form  of  the  disease ;  in  the  former,  it  is  dull,  heavy,  and 
increased  by  pressing  with  the  hand  over  the  part,  by  going  quickly 
up  stairs,  riding  on  horseback,  and,  in  fine,  by  any  kind  of  active 
exercise ;  it  is  also  aggravated  by  lying  on  the  loft  side,  or  by  any 
excess  in  eating  or  drinking,  and,  in  some  cases,  may  not  be  felt 
during  many  months,  unless  under  the  above  or  similar  circum- 
stances. Cough  is  only  an  occasional  symptom  when  the  inflamma- 
tion is  acute,  whereas  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease  is  almost 
invariably  accompanied  with  a  short  dry  cough ;  and  quick  walking, 
or  any  unusual  exercise,  brings  on  hurried  and  difficult  breathing, 
and,  perhaps,  a  fluttering  sensation  at  the  heart.  The  skin  and  eyes 
acquire  a  slightly  yellow  tinge,  the  evacuations  from  the  bowels 
have  occasionally  a  white  or  clay-colored  appearance,  indicating  a 
deficiency  of  the  biliary  secretion ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  urine 
is  scanty,  high  colored,  and  deposits  a  copious  sediment ;  and,  when 
the  disease  is  of  long  standing,  the  liver  is  generally  observed  to  be 
unnaturally  large.  The  symptoms,  however,  are  sometimes  so 
obscure,  that  the  only  indication  of  the  disease  observed  by  the 
patient  is  a  dull  pain  or  an  uneasy  sensation  under  the  ribs  at  the 
right  side.  In  many  cases,  the  first  symptoms  noticed  are  a  yellowish 
color  of  the  skin  and  of  the  whites  of  the  eyes ;  the  unnatural  appear- 
ance of  the  evacuations  from  the  bowels  above  mentioned,  and  the 
fMiffiron-colored  urine  depositing  a  brick-dust-like  sediment.  If  the 
right  side  be  examined,  the  liver  will  probably  be  found  slightly 
enlarged,  and  tender  when  pressed  upon ;  but  when  not  touched,  the 
patient  only  experiences  an  uneasy  sensation  of  weight  at  the  part, 
and  is  unable  to  sleep  when  lying  on  the  left  side. 

Treatment, — ^If  the  patient  be  young,  strong,  and  full-blooded,  or 
if  the  disease  have  arisen  from  raising  a  heavy  weight,  from  falls, 
blows,  or  other  external  injuries,  and,  indeed,  in  all  cases  where  the 
pain  is  severe,  and  the  inflammatory  fever  high,  blood  should  be 
drawn  freely  from  the  arm  to  the  extent  of  at  least  thirty  ounces. 
The  next  step  to  be  taken  in  this,  as  in  all  inflammatory  affections, 
is  to  clear  out  the  bowels  ;  and  much  depends  on  the  early  adminis- 
tration of  purgatives,  especially  in  the  more  severe  forms  of  the 
disease,  so  frequently  met  with  in  warm  climates.     The  medicines 
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generally  used  for  this  pnrpwe  are,  from  five  fo  ten  grains  of  calomel^ 
either  combined  with  a  scruple  of  Jo/a p,  or  followed  by  an  infusioi 
of  senna  leaves,  with  Epsom  or  Rochel/e  salts.      The  region  of  th( 
liver  ia  to  be  covered  with  warm  poultices  of  linseed  meal,  marshi^ 
mallows,  or  bread  and  milk ;  or  chamomile  flowers  steeped  in  hot^ 
water  and  wrapped  in  flannel,  may  be  used ;  and,  four  or  five  houi 
after  the  bleeding,  from  thirty  to  forty  leeches  are  to  be  applied  o 
the  seat  of  the  pain.     As  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  these  means, 
table-spoonful  of  the  following  mixture  should  be  given  every  tw 
hours,  or  at  shorter  intervals,  if  a  slight  degree  of  nausea  be  i 
produoed. 

Ttutor  emelie,  four  gruna, 

Tincture  of  henbane,  two  drarhma, 

Water,  six  ouuces.    Mix. 

The  bilious  vomiting,  which  is  often  a  troublesome  symptom  at  thfc 
onset  of  the  disease,  is  generally  arrested  by  blood-letting ;  othei 
the  above  mixture  would  be  injudicious.     In  warm  climates,  th^ 
disease  sometimes  advances  rapidly,  and  the  fate  of  the  patient  i 
decided  in  the  course  of  a  few  days ;  the  indammation  must,  there 
fore,  be  closely  watched,  and,   if  the  above  means  produce  only  I 
temporarily  good  effect,  the  lancet  should  be  again  employed,  and  tl 
blood  allowed  to  flow  from  a  large  orifice,  until  a  degree  of  fointnea^ 
indicate  that  a  decided  impression  has  been  made  upon  the  system 
The  local  bleeding  is  to  be  also  repeated.     These  energetic  measure 
are  to  be  used,  in  order  to  check  the  violence  of  the  disease  within  H 
first  twenty-four  hours;  beyond  that  periofi,  general  bleeding  is oom 
ratively  of  little  advantage.    The  subsequent  treatment  oonaists  in  tl 
frequent  application  of  leeches  to  the  most  painful  part  of  the  mclei 
the  occasional  administration  of  mild  purgatives,  assisted  by  emolJ 
lient  injections,  together  with  the  tartar  emetic  mixture,  tlio  depress] 
ing  action  of  which  has  an  excellent  eflect  in  subduing  inflammation. 
The  number  of  leeches  to  be  employed,  and  the  frequency  of  theil^ 
repetition,  must  depend  on  the  obstinacy  of  the  infiammation,  and  tl 
strength  of  the  patient.     When,  by  these  means,  the  symptoms  at« 
considerably  abated,  tepid  baths  maybe  employed  with  great  advanb^ 
age,  the  water  being  kept  at  the  same  regular  temperature,  and  thi 
patient  should  remain  in  it  at  least  an  hour  each  time.     On  tbt 
fourth  or  fifth  day  of  the  disease,  it  is  advisable  to  have  reooarae  to^ 
counter-irritation  either  by  the  application  of  a  large  blister,  or  hjj 
rubbing  in  the  tartar  emelie  oiiUment.     Sir  Oeorge  Ballingall  reoom 
mends  a  succession  of  blisters  rather  than  keeping  the  part  discharg-J 
ing  in  the  usual  manner  by  stimulating  ointmenta.     The  diet  shoul 
^^be  thin,  light,  and  of  the  mildest  description,  as  arrow-root,  sago,  J 
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toasted  broad  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  or  weak  chioken  broth,  and 
given  in  small  quantities.  The  drink  must  be  of  the  same  bland 
nature,  as  water  in  which  toasted  bread  has  been  boiled,  barley  water, 
olear  whey,  &c. 

When  the  remedies  employed  produce  the  desired  effect,  the 
feverish  symptoms  abate,  the  tenderness,  sense  of  weight,  and  pain- 
ful tension  under  the  false  ribs  diminish,  and  the  swelling  subsides. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  inflammation  terminate  in  the  formation 
of  an  abscess,  which  sometimes  takes  place  in  spite  of  the  most 
judicious  treatment,  the  swelling  and  sense  of  weight  continue,  the 
feoe  is  occasionally  flushed,  frequent  shiverings  take  place,  and  the 
other  symptoms  already  mentioned,  as  indicative  of  the  occurrence  of 
this  dangerous  accident,  are  experienced.  All  that  can  then  be  done 
is  to  support  the  patient's  strength  by  a  more  generous  diet,  with  a 
moderate  quantity  of  wine,  and  small  doses  of  quinine,  or  the  infu- 
sion of  calumba  root ;  and  if  the  abscess  point  externally,  it  should 
be  opened  early.  This  operation,  however  formidable  it  may  appear, 
is  generally  successful ;  the  matter  continues  to  flow  from  the  wound 
during  several  weeks ;  at  length,  the  discharge  gradually  ceases,  and 
the  part  heals.  But  if  the  patient  be  advanced  in  life,  or  greatly 
emaciated,  or  if  his  constitution  be  much  impaired  by  long-continued 
habits  of  intemperance,  the  chance  of  recovery  is,  of  course,  ^eatly 
diminished. 

In  the  treatment  of  Chronic  Inflammation  of  the  Liver^  we 
never  have  occasion  to  resort  to  general  blood-letting ;  but  local 
bleeding,  by  the  application  of  ten  or  twelve  leeches  to  the  region  of 
the  liver,  every  third  or  fourth  day,  is  in  most  instances  necessary, 
and  should  be  continued  until  the  pain  and  tenderness  are  consider- 
ably relieved.  Counter-irritation  is  then  to  be  employed,  either  by 
the  repeated  application  of  blisters,  or  by  rubbing  in  the  tartar 
emetic  ointment ;  in  long  protracted  cases,  the  insertion  of  a  seton, 
or  the  application  of  an  issue,  has  been  found  advantageous.  The 
bowels  are  to  be  carefully  regulated  by  mild  laxatives,  such  as  one 
or  two  grains  of  calomel  at  bed-time,  followed  in  the  morning  by  a 
small  quantity  of  t)^  infusion  of  senna  leaves  with  Rochelle  salts,  or 
gentle  doses  of  lenitive  electuary.  If  the  patient  be  not  relieved  by 
these  means,  it  will  be  advisable  to  have  recourse  to  minute  and 
frequently  repeated  doses  of  mercury.  Half  a  grain  of  blue  pill, 
combined  with  a  grain  of  the  extract  of  henbane,  should  be  given 
three  times  a  day,  during  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  as  the  ease  may 
require.  In  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease,  we  cannot  expect  to  do 
much  in  a  short  time,  and  must  therefore  steadily  persevere  with  the 
above  measures,  until  the  patient  is  restored  to  health.    It  is  in 
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most  cases   necMissary  to  contione  these  niiiitite  alterative  do£«s  of 
blue  pill  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  soruetimes  several  montha ; 
but  in  this  manner  we  secure  all  the  beneficial  effects  of  mercury,  i  ~ 
a  mild  and  gentle  way,  whereas  in  large  doses  it  excites  the  live 
and  produces  a  degree  of  irritation  of  the  system  which  is  dccidec 
injurious. 

A  foot-bath  composed  of  three  gallons  of  water,  at  the  temperata 
of  96",  mixed  with  two  ounces  of  nitric  acid,  and  one  ounce  i 
muriatic  acid,  used  every  night  for  half  an  hour,  at  bed-time,! 
strongly  recommended  by  several  distinguished  East  Indian  mcdiq 
men  ;  and  sponging  the  body  with  a  wash  of  the  same  nature  h 
also  been  found  serviceable. 
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CHRONIC  PAIN  AT  THE  RIGHT  STOE. 

Many  persons  are  affected  with  pain  at  the  region  of  the  livt 
which  becomes,  at  times,  exceedingly  severe,  without  being  aooc 
panied  by  symptoms  of  general  excitement  or  swelling.    It  g&nertA 
occurs  in  females,  but  whether  it  be  of  a  purely  nervous  chara 
or  the  effect  of  partial  congestion,  is  not  known.     This  Bffeotig| 
though  sometimes  very  distressing,  is  not  attended  with  danger. 
some   instances,    after   continuing   several   years,   and   obstinate 
resisting  every  method  of  treatment,  it  has  gone  off  entirely  withol 
any  perceptible  cause.     It  is  more  frequently  removed  by  a  course  ^ 
the  rust  of  iron,  with  ainetio  purgatives,  and  regular  exercise  in  t 
open  air,  than  by  local  bleeding  and  mercury. 

Torpor  of  the  Liver,  or  deficiency  of  the  biliary  seoretion,  i 
indicated  by  the  evacuations  from  the  bowels  being  more  or  leM 
whitish  or  clay -colored,  by  languor  and  depression  of  spirits,  cap! 
cious  appetite,  impaired  digestion,  languid  pulse,  a  sluggish  state  4 
the  bowels,  and  sometimes  giddiness  or  hcad-acbe ;  there  may  be  a 
a  yellowish  tinge  of  the  eyes  and  skiu. 

A  blue  pill,  or  a  grain  or  two  of  calomel,  either  alone,  or  oombin 
vrith  from  three  to  five  grains  of  the  extract  of  henbane,  every  r 
at  bed-time,  followed  in  the  morning  by  an  infusion  of  senna  lea»fl 
with  salts,  are  the  remedies  usually  employed  to  restore  the  hualtil 
function  of  the  liver. 

LUNAR  CAUSTIC. 
Lunar  caustic,  or  nitrate  of  silver,  has  been  used  internally,  i| 
the  dose  of  a  quarter  of  a  grain  made  into  a  pill  with  bread>or»Ri~ 
given  three  limes  a  day,  gradually  increased  to  five  grains,  in  cu 
of  epilop.'«y,  Kt.  VitusVlnnoe,  angina  pectoris,  and  indigestion;  but  1 
^oen  not  appear  t^i  have  been  attended  with  much  s 
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many  oases  has  produced  the  effeoi  of  imparting  a  permanent  purple 
or  slate  oolor  to  the  skin.  Externally  a  solution  of  from  Ave  to  ten 
grains  in  an  ounce  of  water,  has  been  used  with  much  benefit  in 
cases  of  irritable  ulcers.  The  mode  of  applying  it  is  by  means  of  a 
bit  of  lint,  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  probe,  or  with  a  hair  pencil.  A 
weaker  solution  is  an  excellent  application  in  purulent  ophthalmy, 
and  is  sometimes  used  as  an  injection  in  chronic  gonorrhcea.  It  is 
employed  as  a  caustic  to  destroy  chancres  on  their  first  appearance, 
and  in  strictures  of  the  uretha  it  is  frequently  applied  at  the  end  of  a 
bougie,  with  great  advantage.  Applied  round  the  inflamed  surface 
in  erysipelas,  it  often  has  the  effect  of  arresting  the  progress  of  the 
disease. 

LUNGS,  INFLAMMATION  OF. 

Inflammation  of  the  lungs,  {Pneumoniaj)  like  all  other  inflam- 
matory diseases,  is  generally  ushered  in  by  the  usual  symptoms  of 
fever.  The  patient  is  first  attacked  with  a  fit  of  shivering,  which  is 
soon  followed  by  hot  skin,  flushed  face,  quick  pulse,  and  the  charao- 
teristic  symptoms  of  the  disease,  namely,  pain,  more  or  less  severe 
in  some  part  of  the  chest,  quickened  and  oppressed  breathing,  with 
oough  and  reddish-colored  expectoration.  When  the  substance  of  the 
lungs  only  is  inflamed,  the  pain  is  dull  and  heavy,  or  there  is  a  sen- 
sation of  heat  and  weight  in  the  chest,  without  pain ;  but  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  the  pleura,  or  membrane  which  envelopes  the 
lungs,  is  also  affected,  and  then  a  fixed  pain,  more  or  less  severe,  is 
experienced  at  a  particular  part  of  the  chest,  which  is  increased  by 
coughing  or  attempting  to  take  in  a  full  breath.  Difiiculty  of  breathing 
is  a  constant  symptom,  and  is  more  or  less  urgent  according  to  the 
extent  or  intensity  of  the  inflammation.  The  respirations  in  a 
healthy  person  vary  in  number  from  sixteen  to  twenty  in  a  minute, 
but  in  this  disease  they  are  increased  to  thirty,  or  even  to  forty, 
within  the  same  time.  When  both  sides  of  the  chest  are  affected, 
and  the  inflammation  is  severe,  the  anxiety,  oppression  of  the  chest, 
and  difiiculty  of  breathing,  are  exoeedingly  distressing,  and  the 
patient  feels  as  if  he  were  about  to  be  stifled ;  but  in  ordinary  cases 
only  one  lung  is  affected,  and  the  symptoms  are  then  less  urgent. 
The  patient  finds  the  difficulty  of  breathing  increased  by  lying  on 
the  sound  side,  and  therefore  remains  on  the  side  affected,  or  on  the 
back,  with  the  shoulders  well  elevated;  the  latter  is  the  attitude 
generally  preferred  under  all  circumstances.  The  expeotaration  is  at 
first  scanty,  and  composed  of  a  little  thin  frothy  mucus,  but  in  the 
course  of  a  day  or  two  becomes  more  copious,  exoeedingly  viscid,  and 
assumes  a  yellow,  reddish,  or  rusty  color,  aocordiog  to  the  quantity 
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of  blood  with  which  it  is  mixed.  The  more  severe  the  inflammation 
is,  the  more  coherent  and  high-colored  is  the  expectoration,  whioh 
becomes,  when  the  disease  is  at  its  height,  so  remarkably  tenacioiUi 
that  it  adheres  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel  even  when  inverted  and 
shaken  in  that  position.  The  pulse,  in  most  CEises,  is  quick  and 
sharp,  sometimes  hard  ;  there  is  a  peculiarly  hot,  dry,  or  parched 
feeling  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  the  urine  is  scanty,  and  very 
high-colored,  and  with  these  are  conjoined  the  other  symptoms  of 
fever,  namely,  thirst,  loss  of  appetite,  furred  tongue,  head-ache,  pain 
in  the  loins  and  extremities,  and  weakness.  Sometimes  the  brain 
becomes  afiected  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  causing  delirium ;  or 
the  stomach,  giving  rise  to  nausea,  and,  perhaps,  vomiting ;  and  not 
unfrequently  the  fever,  instecid  of  being  inflammatory,  is  of  the 
typhoid  form. 

The  symptoms,  in  favorable  cases,  begin  to  decline  aboat  the 
fourth  day ;  this  change  is  indicated  by  the  skin  becoming  more  oooi 
and  moist ;  by  the  cough,  which  was  previously  short  and  dry, 
becoming  loose  and  less  painful ;  by  the  expectoration  being  more 
abundant,  less  viscid,  and  gradually  changing  from  the  reddish  or 
rusty  tint,  to  a  yellowish  color ;  these  signs  of  amelioration  being 
accompanied  with  a  corresponding  diminution  of  the  feverish  symp 
toms.  Some  critical  evacuation  also  usually  takes  place,  such  as 
perspiration,  a  copious  deposit  of  red  or  white  sediment  in  the  urinoi 
or  purging ;  the  first  is  generally  understood  to  be  the  most  common. 
The  average  duration  of  the  disease  is  from  eight  to  twelve  days, 
but  sometimes  it  is  prolonged  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  and 
followed  by  tedious  convalescence,  which  is  liable  to  be  intermpted 
by  a  relapse  from  any  slight  cause. 

The  symptoms  which  mark  an  unfavorable  termination,  are  a 
small,  jerking,  and  rapid  pulse,  the  expectoration  being  much  dimin- 
ished, or  altogether  suppressed,  great  frequency  of  respiration,  and  a 
livid  appearance  of  the  countenance.  Lethargy  and  delirium  also 
indicate  extreme  danger. 

The  symptoms  which  particularly  characterize  inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  are  the  peculiarly  pungent  heat  of  the  skin  at  the  com» 
mencement  of  the  disease,  and,  when  further  advanced,  the  orange- 
red  or  rusty  color  of  the  expectoration,  arising  from  the  intimata 
admixture  of  blood  with  the  secretion  from  the  bronchial  membrane; 
and  its  great  tenacity,  whioh,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  does 
not  allow  it  to  be  detached  firom  the  receiving  vessel,  even  when  we 
turn  it  upside  down. 

Cold  is  undoubtedly  the  most  qommon  exciting  cause  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs.     This  is  olearly  shown  by  its  prevailing  to  a 
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much  greater  extent  in  winter  and  spring,  than  in  summer,  by  its 
fteqaent  ocourrenoe  in  cold  climates,  and  rare  appearance  in  inters 
tropical  countries.  Sudden  transitions  from  a  warm  to  a  cold  tem- 
perature, or  from  a  cold  to  a  warm  atmosphere,  produce  common 
oold,  (catarrh,)  sore  throat,  or  bronchitis,  more  frequently  than  this 
disease,  which  generally  arises  from  long-continued  exposure  to  cold ; 
henoe,  masons,  carpenters,  watchmen,  sailors,  soldiers  during  a 
campaign,  and  all  persons  whose  occupations  are  carried  on  out  of 
doors,  are  more  subject  to  it  than  those  who  lead  a  sedentary  life. 

Treatment. — There  is  no  disease  more  under  management  by 
any  remedy,  than  inflammation  of  the  lungs  is  by  bleeding,  if  resorted 
to  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  and  carried  to  the  proper 
extent.  In  this  disease  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  more  harm  is 
generally  done  by  not  bleeding  the  patient  sufliciently,  than  by 
oarrying  depletion  too  far.  The  quantity  of  blood  to  be  taken  at  one 
time  must  depend  on  the  period  and  severity  of  the  disease,  and  on 
the  age  and  strength  of  the  patient.  The  plan  generally  adopted  is 
to  allow  the  blood  to  flow  from  a  large  orifice,  the  patient  being  in  a 
sitting  position^  until  he  feel  sick  at  stomach,  slightly  giddy,  and  on 
the  verge  of  fainting.  The  quantity  to  be  withdrawn  in  order  to 
produce  this  efi*ect  varies  from  eighteen  to  forty  ounces.  Immediately 
after  the  bleeding,  two  table-spoonsful  of  the  tartar  emetic  mixture 
are  to  be  given  and  repeated  regularly  every  two  hours.  Tartar 
emetic  possesses  a  powerful  influence  in  subduing  inflammation,  and 
ranks  next  to  blood-letting  in  controlling  this  disease.  When  both 
these  remedies  are  freely  resorted  to  at  the  commencement  of  the 
disorder,  the  further  developement  of  the  inflammation  is  often  pre- 
vented, and  the  patient  soon  recovers.  But,  if  these  means  produce 
only  a  temporary  efiect,  and  the  hurried  breathing,  heat  of  skin,  and 
baid  or  full  pulse,  become  again  urgent,  venesection  is  to  be  had 
recourse  to  a  second  time,  on  the  same  or  on  the  following  day.  In 
this  as  in  all  other  inflammatory  diseases,  the  blood,  when  allowed  to 
rest  and  coagulate,  presents  a  leather-looking  surface  termed  the 
hatfy  coat,  which  is  more  or  less  tough  and  thick  according  to  the 
intensity  of  the  inflammation.  Sometimes  it  is  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  appears  as  if  drawn  from  the  sides  towards  the  centre, 
giving  it  a  cup-like  form.  This  cupped  and  bufied  appearance  of 
the  blood  indicates  a  high  degree  of  inflammatory  action,  and  the 
necessity  of  copious  and  repeated  blood-letting.  But  when  the 
ooagnlated  part  of  the  blood  presents  only  a  thin  bufiy  crust,  and  is 
at  the  same  time  loose  in  cons^istcnce,  while  its  surface  is  flat ;  and 
if  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood  have  been  already  withdrawn,  it 
will  be  better  to  trust  to  the  lowering  action  of  the  tartar  emetioi 
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than  to  carry  the  depletioo  further.     The  circumstances,  then,  which 
gnide  us  in  forming  a  judgment  of  the  extent  to  which  blood-letting 
should  be  carried,  and  in  regulating  its  repetition,  are  the  appear 
of  the  blood,  and  the  state  of  the  symptoms.     The  bulTed  and  cuppl 
appearance  of  the  blood,  and  the  continuance  or  recurrence  of  t" 
pain,  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  indicate  the  necessity  of  repeats 
the  bleeding,  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals,  aooordiog  to  the  c 
of  the  symptoms. 

But,  though  bleeding,  purging  with  calomel  and  jalap,  and  tart 
emetic,  when  properly  used  within  the  first  few  hours,  have  f 
quently  the  efleot  of  completely  arresting  the  prt^ees  of  the  dise 
yet  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  when  the  inflammation  i 
firmed,  the  disease  will  run  its  course  in  spite  of  the  most  actili 
treatment.  Our  remedies  are  therefore  to  be  directed  not  to  rerooi 
the  disease  at  once,  but  to  control,  and  conduct  it  to  a  safe  t«rraiii| 
tion.  Hence,  if  we  were  to  push  tiie  bleeding  and  other  lowerlflj 
means  too  far,  under  the  idea  of  being  able  to  cut  short  the  dise 
the  pulse  would  become  quick,  weak,  and  fall«ring,  and  a  state  ( 
debility  would  bo  induced  which  might  destroy  the  patient ;  where 
on  the  other  hand,  we  must  be  careful  to  repeat  the  blood-lettii] 
when  indicated  by  the  circumstances  above-mentioned,  and  to  p 
severe  steadily  in  administering  the  solution  of  tartar  ometio, 
order  to  prevent  the  inilammation  extending,  or  terminating  i 
suppuration  or  mortification. 

The  first  or  second  dose  of  the  tartar  emetic  mixture  sometira 
induces  vomiting,  after  which  it  may  be  given  regularly  without  tl 
patient  experiencing  any  further  uneasiness  at  stomach  ;  at  otfa 
times  it  acts  fi'eely  on  the  bowels  during  the  first  five  or  six  hot 
But  the  object  in  administering  this  remedy  is  not  to  cans 
or  purging,  but  to  keep  up  constantly  the  sedative  and  loworii 
action  which  renders  it  so  valuable  an  auxiliary  to  bleeding. 

Counter- irritation  is  improper  while  the  skin  continues  hot  a 
dry,  and  the  pulse  hard ;  but  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  of  the  dise 
when  the  inflammatory  action   has  been   considerably  subdued, 
largo  blister  may  be  applied  over  the  side  affected,  with  consideraUfI 
advantage. 

When  the  tartar  emetic  mixture  does  not  act  upon  the  bowell 
thoy  may  be  relieved  daily  by  a  gentle  dose  of  castor  oil,  or  the  Mat 
draught. 

Ko  kind  of  solid  food  is  to  be  allowed  during  the  inflammato 
stages  of  the  disease  ;  and  the  liquids  taken  should  be  mucilaginoc 
or  demulcent,  as  barley-water,  linseod-tea,  itc,  and  only  s  s 
quantity  allowed  at  a  time.     A  large  draught  of  any  kind  of  liqid 
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has  generally  the  effect  of  increasing  the  difficulty  of  breathing,  and 
^roold  probably  cause  vomiting,  if  given  during  the  administration  of 
tartar  emetic.  Talking  and  moving  the  body  should  be  avoided  as 
much  as  possible. 

During  convalescence  the  diet  ought  to  be  confined  to  light 
farinaceous  food,  and  chicken  broth.  In  returning  to  animal  food 
the  patient  must  be  careful  to  take  only  a  small  quantity  at  first, 
gradually  increasing  it,  until  his  ordinary  diet  can  be  resumed  with 
s&fety.  Tonic  medicines  are  very  seldom  necessary,  and  cannot  be 
administered  under  any  circumstances  without  the  greatest  caution. 
In  fact  remedies  of  this  class,  and  stimulating  diet,  are  the  causes 
which  most  frequently  induce  a  relapse. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  a  person  who  has  once  suffered 
from  this  disease  is  very  liable  to  be  attacked  by  it  again.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  guarding  against  the  exciting  causes  by  wearing 
warm  clothing,  living  temperately,  and  avoiding  all  excessive  bodily 
efforts.  To  counteract  the  tendency  to  a  recurrence  of  the  affection, 
the  chest  should  be  sponged  every  morning  with  salt  and  water,  at 
first  tepid,  and  afterwards  cold,  and  followed  by  friction  with  a  rou^ 
towel.  In  some  cases,  though  every  precaution  is  used,  the  disease 
ooraes  on  several  winters  in  succession.  Under  such  circumstances, 
removing  to  a  warm  climate  is  the  best  measure  that  could  be 
adopted. 

Sailors,  in  consequence  of  long  watching,  and  exposure  to  cold 
and  wet  during  bad  weather  in  the  spring  and  winter  months,  are 
frequently  attacked  with  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  the  number 
of  them  who  fall  victims  to  it  is  perhaps  greater  than  from  any  other 
disease ;  and  yet  there  is  scarcely  any  other  more  under  the  control 
of  proper  treatment.  Even  in  our  coasting  vessels  this  affection 
often  advances  beyond  the  reach  of  treatment  before  medical  assist- 
ance can  be  procured.  If  the  risk  from  opening  a  vein  at  the  arm 
were  much  greater  than  it  is,  it  would  not  be  nearly  equal  to  that 
which  must  of  necessity  arise  from  the  disease,  when  left  uncon- 
trolled ;  but  the  operation  is  so  simple,  that  by  adopting  the  few 
precautions  mentioned  under  the  head  of  blood-letting,  it  may  be 
performed  by  any  one  with  perfect  safety.  We  would  therefore 
impress  forcibly  upon  the  minds  of  responsible  persons,  whether  on 
board  of  ship,  or  under  other  circumstances,  where  medical  a.ssistance 
oannot  be  obtained,  that,  whenever  an  individual  is  attacked  with 
severe  pain  in  one  or  both  sides  of  the  chest,  accompanied  by  fever, 
and  difficult  or  hurried  breathing,  there  should  be  no  hesitation  to 
draw  blood  freely  from  the  arm,  and  to  repeat  the  operation  any 
number  of  times  until  the  symptoms  are  relieved. 
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MAGNESIA. 

This  substance,  from  the  property  it  possesses  of  neatralizing  the 
acid  which  forms  in  the  stomach,  is  much  used  to  relieve  heartbanau 
Calcined  magnesia  is  in  common  use  as  a  purgative,  in  the  dose  of 
a  tea-spoonfnl.  From  the  mildness  of  its  action,  it  is  more  especially 
useful  in  cases  of  piles,  stricture  of  the  rectum,  &c. ;  and  being  abo 
insipid,  is  well  adapted  for  children.  It  diminishes  the  secretion  of 
lithic*  acid  by  the  kidneys,  and  is  therefore  a  useful  remedy  in  red 
gravel,  in  doses  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  grains  twice  a  day. 

Magnesia  is  the  best  antidote  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  the 
mineral  acids. 

MANNA. 

The  dose  is  from  one  to  two  ounces,  but  it  is  not  to  be  depended 
upon  as  a  purgative  for  adults,  hence,  it  is  generally  used  in  oon^ 
bination  with  the  infusion  of  senna  leaves,  the  bitter  taste  of  which 
it  tends  in  a  great  measure  to  conceal.  From  the  mildness  of  its 
operation  it  is  well  suited  for  children,  in  the  dose  of  from  ten  to 
Qixty  grains  given  in  whey. 

MEASLES. 

Measles  generally  occurs  as  an  epidemic  malady  amongst  ohil- 
dren,  but  it  may  attack  only  a  few  individuals  in  a  locality,  or  may 
affect  adults  as  well  as  those  of  tender  years. 

The  symptoms  which  show  that  a  child  is  about  to  be  attacked 
by  measles  are  commonly  significant  enough.  The  little  patient 
complains  of  general  heaviness,  the  eyes  are  red  and  watery,  and  a 
thin  fluid  often  runs  from  the  nose  as  from  persons  affected  with  a 
cold  in  the  head  ;  the  patient  also  sneezes  frequently.  More  or  lees 
fever  now  sets  in,  accompanied  in  many  cases  by  a  very  hoarse 
barking  cough,  which  has  often  been  mistaken  for  a  symptom  of 
croup  ;  the  stomach  rejects  food ;  the  child  complains  of  pains  in 
the  limbs  or  back,  and,  if  very  young,  is  often  attacked  by  slight 
convulsions,  while  older  children  are,  in  many  cases,  delirious  at 
night.  Nothing  can  be  more  various  than  the  intensity  of  these  pre- 
monitory signs ;  sometimes  the  eruption  makes  its  appearance  with 
so  little  disturbance  of  the  general  health,  that  the  patient  is  not  even 
confined  to  bed ;  but  in  other  cases  the  fever  runs  extremely  high, 
and  great  alar^i  would  be  excited  did  we  not  know  that  it  was  the 
forerunner  of  an  eruptive  disease.  Towards  the  end  of  the  thirdy  or 
beginning  of  the  fourth  day,  (but  in  somtf  cases  as  late  as  a  week,) 

•  **  Pertaining  to  tlie  stooe  in  the  bladder.    Lithie  acid,  g&OBnJlj  called  wtm  aold. 
farmB  the  most  commoo  variety  of  urinmfy  caleuluiJ*    See  Webatei^i  DietioDary,  wd 
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small  red  spots,  resembling  flea-bites,  make  their  appearance  about 
the  face,  and  then  extend  over  the  neck,  chest,  belly  and  limbs.  The 
spots  are  at  first  separated  from  one  another,  but  they  soon  join  and 
fiirm  clusters  of  a  horse-shoo  shape  and  dusky  red  color. 

The  appearance  of  the  eruption,  however,  does  not,  as  in  the  case 
of  small-pox,  bring  with  it  much  alleviation  of  the  symptoms.  The 
fever,  cough  and  hoarseness  continue,  or  are  more  severe,  and  in 
many  instances  the  whole  face  is  swollen,  and  the  patient  complains 
of  violent  head-ache,  with  difficulty  of  breathing. 

About  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  the  appearance  of  the  erup-' 
tion,  the  redness  on  the  face  begins  to  diminish,  and  it  subsides 
on  other  parts  of  the  body  in  the  same  order  as  that  in  which  it 
commenced.  When  the  eruption  has  completely  passed  away,  the 
scarf-skin  comes  off  in  small  mealy  scales,  and  some  patients,  at  this 
time,  experience  a  most  intolerable  degree  of  itching.  Finally,  about 
the  ninth  day  the  skin  is  completely  free  from  any  sign  of  the  erup- 
tive afTeotion. 

Such  is  the  course  of  measles  in  its  mild  or  benignant  degree ; 
but  in  many  cases,  the  disease  does  not  hold  this  favorable  course. 
Two  things  are  chiefly  to  bo  apprehended  during  its  progress  ;  first, 
the  appearance  of  nervous,  or  what  were  anciently  called  putrid 
symptoms ;  and  second,  the  occurrence  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
by  which  a  very  great  number  of  children  affected  with  measles  are 
cntoflf. 

Although,  generally  speaking,  measles  is  a  mild  complaint,  yet 
daring  certain  epidemics  it  assumes  a  most  dangerous  character,  and 
destroys  an  immense  number  of  children.  The  symptoms  of  the 
malignant  form  are,  at  the  commencement,  great  prostration  of 
strength,  anxiety,  and  tendency  to  sleep ;  vomiting  and  looseness  of 
the  bowels ;  hccmorrhages  from  the  nose,  stomach,  or  bowels ;  violent 
delirium  and  convulsive  tremor  of  the  limbs,  or  general  convulsions. 
The  eruption  breaks  out  on  the  second  day,  and  the  fever,  with  all 
its  attendant  symptoms,  is  aggravated ;  the  eruption  rapidly  declines 
or  assumes  a  livid  hue,  and  is  mixed  with  the  blue  fever-spots ;  the 
delirium  now  becomes  more  violent ;  the  convulsions  are  frequent, 
and  the  patient  commonly  sinks  in  a  state  of  complete  insensibility. 
This  highly  dangerous  and  fatal  form  is,  however,  rare,  and  seldom 
ooonrs  except  during  certain  epidemics.  But  children  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  inflammation  of  the  lungs  during  the  decline  of  the  erup« 
tiody  or  within  a  few  days  after  its  disappearance.  This  occurrence 
is  indicated  by  a  change  of  color  in  the  face  and  lips,  which  assume 
a  purplish  hue ;  the  skin  becomes  very  hot  and  dry  ;  the  respiration 
is  oppressed  and  quick,  often  rising  to  sixty  or  seventy  in  the 
32 
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minute;  the  nostrils  dilate  at  each  inspiration,  and  the  pnlse  is 
excessively  quick.  The  child  may  or  may  not  cough,  but  we  sjtoald 
never  forget  that  young  children  may  labor  under  a  vory  serero 
degree  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  without  either  coughing  or 
spitting  up  any  mums  from  the  chest.  Inllammation  of  the  Im^ 
thus  attending  measles,  often  lays  the  foundation  of  consumption,  by 
which  tiio  patients  are  carried  off  many  months,  or  even  years  after 
the  cure  of  the  original  disease. 

In  some  oases,  the  eruption  suddenly  disappears  from  the  fiice 
and  body.  The  sudden  subsidence  of  the  eruption  is,  in  itself,  a 
matter  of  little  consequence ;  it  becomes,  however,  one  of  mnch 
importance,  because  it  generally  depends  on,  or  at  least  is  connected 
with,  an  inflammatory  condition  of  the  lung,  intestines,  brain,  or 
some  other  internal  organ. 

Treatment. — In  an  ordinary  attack  of  measles,  we  have  little 
more  to  do  than  keep  the  child  in  bed,  administer  any  mild  laxative 
medicine,  so  as  to  keep  the  bowels  open,  and  give  cooling  drmks. 
The  disease  must  run  its  course ;  and,  unless  untoward  aooidentn 
arise,  the  patient  will,  generally  speaking,  get  well  through  the  aid 
of  nature  in  twelve  or  fifteen  days. 

The  chief  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  prevention  or  cure 
of  any  inflammatory  affections  which  may  occur  daring  the  progress 
of  the  complaint.  The  delirium  and  convulsive  motions  which  oft*-n 
exist  before  the  appearance  of  the  eruption  need  not  excite  any  alarm, 
unless  the  former  be  attended  with  other  symptoms  of  inflammation 
of  the  brain,  and  the  latter  be  very  severe  or  generEil.  When  ihoy 
do  occur,  they  are  to  be  treated  in  the  manner  which  has  already 
been  described  under  the  articles  Brain  and  Convulsions.  The 
earliest  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs  must  be  onmbaletl 
by  local  or  general  bleeding,  according  to  the  age  and  strength  of  the 
patient;- {sou  Lungs,  Infiammation  of:)  but  we  should  remember 
that  children,  while  laboring  under  eruptive  diseases,  will  not  bear 
blood-letting  so  well  as  under  other  circumstances.  Blisters  to  the 
chest,  mustard  poultices  to  the  feet,  and  the  tartar  emetic  mixture 
will  be  of  great  utility  when  bleeding  or  the  abstraotion  of  blood  by 
loeehos  has  been  previously  bad  recourse  to. 

Towards  the  decline  of  the  oomplaint,  some  children  ^nfTer  much 
from  diarrhcKa,  or  looseness  of  the  bowels.  We  slionld  not  cheek  this 
salutary  discharge,  unless  it  reduce  the  strength  of  the  little  patient, 
or  continue  for  more  than  three  or  four  days.  We  may  then  entploy 
a  starch  clyster,  containing  six  to  ten  drops  of  latidanum,  or  giva 
occasionally  two  ounces  of  the  chatk  mixture,  with  twenty  to  ttu 
jlrops  of  the  tincture  of  catechu,  (see  Diarrhaa.) 
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Whon  the  eruption  suddenly  disapi)ears,  we  must  not  conclude 
that  this  is  necessarily  a  sign  of  weakness,  and  commence  at  onoe 
with  wine  or  other  stimulating  fluids.  On  the  contrary,  it  will 
be  more  prudent  to  endeavor  to  ascertain  whether  this  may  not 
depend,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  upon  some  internal  inflam- 
mation ;  but  if  the  disappearance  seem  to  be  connected  with  a  general 
state  of  weakness,  or  to  have  occurred  without  any  apparent  cause, 
then  we  may  give  small  quantities  of  wine  and  water,  but  with  very 
-great  caution,  or  administer  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  the  follow- 
ing manner. 

Sub-cnrbonatti  of  ammonia,  rix  grains. 
Camphor,  three  graina, 

White  Bugfir,  three  ecruplcs.    Divide  into  three  powders ;  one  to  be  taken  eferj 
weond  hour. 

The  child  should  also  be  placed  in  a  warm  bath,  but  not  kept 
there  more  than  six  minutes,  for  fear  of  exhausting  the  strength ; 
and  we  may  endeavor  to  bring  back  the  eruption  on  those  parts  of 
the  body  from  which  it  has  disappeared,  by  blisters  or  mustard  poul- 
tices applied  for  a  short  time. 

The  malignant  form  of  measles  is  unfortunately  but  little  under 
the  control  of  medicine.  Active  purgatives  must  in  no  case  be 
administered  ;  a  few  grains  of  calomel  (two  or  three)  however,  may 
be  given  during  the  day,  with  a  mixture  composed  as  follows. 

Sub-carbonate  of  ammonia,  twelve  grains. 

Aromatic  oonfectkn,  half  a  drachm, 

Camphor  mixture,  aix  ouncea    An  ounce  every  three  hours. 

Or  when  the  nervous  symptoms  are  very  severe,  we  may  let  the 
child  have  small  quantities  of  wine  and  water  every  two  or  three 
hours,  with  a  draught  composed  of 

Infusion  of  cusparia,  two  ounces, 
Compound  spirit  of  ammonia,  ten  drops. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  all  our  efforts  will  too  often 
fiedl  in  arresting  the  progress  of  this  form  of  the  disease  ;  happily,  it 
is  now  of  rare  occurrence. 

During  the  stage  of  convalescence  from  measles,  attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  child^s  diet,  and  particular  care  must  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent exposure  to  damp,  cold  air,  &c. 

MENSTRUATION. 

The  periodical  discharge  of  females  termed  menstruation,  indicates 
the  power  of  procreation,  and  when  regular,  and  in  due  quantity, 
serves  not  only  as  a  sign  of  health,  but  as  a  powerful  means  of  pre- 
serving it.  This  discharge  appears  intended  to  relieve  the  system  of 
the  blood  which  is  destined  for  the  support  of  the  foetus  during  preg- 
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nancy,  as  well  as  for  the  secretion  of  milk,  the  natural  aliment  of  U 
child  during  the  first  montha  of  its  existence ;  and  has  alao  the  nf^ 
of  stimulating  the  womb,  and  fitting  it  for  conception.    If,  thoreCef 
the  superahundant  blood   which  is  intended  by  nature  to   bo  < 
charged  through  the  medium  of  the  womb,  be  retained  in  the  syst 
it  must  accumulate  in  other  important  organs,  or  tend  to  deprave  the 
whole  mass  of  blood  in  circulation,  and  thus  induce  local  disease,  or 
general  derangement  of  tho  health;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
discharge  be  much  greater,  or  occur  more  frequently  than  natanj 
the  body  will  be  weakened,  and  the  health  otherwise  injured.   HeOf 
from  the  groat  influence  which  menstruation  must  necessarily  e 
cise  over  the  whole  system,  it  is  obvious  that  perfect  health  i 
be  maintained,  while  there  is  any  irregularity,  or  disorder,  of  t 
important  fuDotion. 

A  delicate  and  luxurious  manner  of  living,  early  excitement  < 
the  imagination,  want  of  suitable  exercise  in  the  open  air,  sleeping 
upon  down  beds,  late  rising,  and  in  a  word,  mismanagement  or 
neglect  of  the  moral  or  physical  education  of  girls,  tend  strongly  to 
induce  precocious  menstruation.  The  non-appearance  of  the  dis- 
charge before  the  age  of  seventeen  or  even  later,  is  more  desirable 
than  its  premature  occurrence ;  the  latter,  however,  is  not  to  J 
considered  as  a  disease  in  itself,  although  it  generally  ixulici 
feeble  constitution. 

Young  women  are  often  lat«  in  menstruation,  and  this  sometinj 
becomes  a  source  of  muoli  anxiety  to  parents ;  but  although  it  1 
delayed  considerably  beyond  the  fourteenth  year,  there  is  no  o 
for  alarm  as  long  as  tlie  usual  signs  of  puberty  are  absent.  In  f 
case  we  are  not  authorized  to  adopt  means  fur  the  purpoae  4 
hastening  menstruation,  nor  should  we  be  justified  in  attempting! 
remove  the  various  ailments  to  which  girls  are  subject  at  this  per* 
of  life,  by  administering  remedies  to  bring  on  the  menstrual  tlu| 
But  on  tho  other  hand,  when,  at  the  usual  age  of  puberty,  pain] 
experienced  from  time  to  time  at  the  louia,  and  in  the  ahdotneR|~ 
with  an  unusual  development,  or  painful  sensation  of  tension,  of  tba 
breasts,  a  periodical  swelling  at  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  and  otbo* 
symptoms  indicating  that  the  system  is  making  fruitless  attempts  | 
establish  menstruation,  it  then  becomes  necessary  to  adopt  means  1) 
aid  tile  eflorts  of  nature,  in  order  to  prevent  the  serious  conscqueoi 
which  might  result  from  retention  of  this  salutary  evacuation, 
we  are  not  to  interfere  mure  than  is  really  necessary.  "When  u 
oel  aid  is  realty  required,  the  remedies  tn  be  employed  must  dcpc 
greatly  upon  cirniunstances.  If  tho  girl  be  full  blooded,  and  of  a~ 
fnbnst  constitution,  and  if  at  the  period  when  the  symptoms  above 
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enumerated  aro  experienced,  she  complain  of  head-ache,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  pulse  is  full,  the  face  (lushed,  and  other  symptoms 
are  present,  indicating  an  excels  of  action,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
take  a  few  ounces  of  blood  from  the  arm,  or  from  one  of  the  veins  at 
the  ancle,  or  by  the  application  of  six  or  eight  leeches  to  the  groin  or 
round  the  genitals.  The  bowi^ls  should  be  mildly  acted  on  by  cooling 
purgatives,  as  Scidlitz  potcders,  Epsom  salts,  &c.,  every  second  or 
third  day ;  and  tlie  diet  must  be  mild  and  carefully  regulated, 
animal  food  being  sparingly  used,  and  stimulants  of  every  description 
entirely  abstained  from. 

An  opposite  state  of  the  system,  approaching  to  chlorosis,  (green 
sickness,)  occurs  much  more  frequently,  than  the  plethoric  state 
above  described.  In  this  case  the  patient  becomes  pale,  languid, 
emaciated,  loses  strength,  and  is  easily  fatigued,  the  pulse  is  feeble, 
the  bowels  are  constipated,  and  she  complains  of  being  unable  to 
keep  her  feet  warm.  The  treatment  indicated  in  the  lost  case  was 
to  lower  the  plethoric  patient  to  a  state  favorable  to  menstruation; 
here,  on  the  contrary,  wo  must  endravor  to  raise  the  patient  to  the 
same  state  by  tonic  and  stronc^hening  remedies.  Of  this  class  of 
medicines,  preparations  of  iron  hold  the  first  rank  in  all  menstrual 
disorders.  From  ten  to  fifteen  drops  of  the  tincture  of  steel  in  a  little 
water,  or  from  ten  to  twi'uty  grains  of  the  subcarbonatCj  or  prepared 
rust  of  iron,  mixed  with  jelly,  should  be  taken  regularly  three  times 
a  day,  and  the  bowels  are  to  he  kept  ojwn  by  the  following  pills. 

Alom,  two  BCTUplC!«. 

Rhubarb,  half  a  drachm. 
Myrrh,  half  a  drachm. 
Extract  of  chamomile,  a  drachm. 

Syrup,  a  sufficient  qimntity.     Mix,  awl  form  into  forty  pills,  two  or  three  or  more  to  be 
taken,  when  necessiary,  at  bc<l  time. 

At  the  monthly  perimls,  which  are  announcexl  by  the  symptoms 
above  mentioned,  two,  three,  or  four  leeches,  may  bo  applied  daily, 
for  throe  or  four  days,  as  above  directtul,  or  to  the  inside  of  the  thighs. 
The  abstraction  of  small  quantities  of  bloo.l  in  this  manner,  has  a 
powerful  effect  in  cxcitins:  the  action  of  the  womb,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  hip-bath  should  also  bo  frequently  used;  the  water  at 
first  ought  to  be  about  the  temperature  of  a  hundred  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  and  afterwards  gradually  increased  until 
it  be  as  hot  as  the  patient  can  bear. 

The  strength  must  bo  supported  by  generous  diet  and  port  wine ; 
frequent  friction  of  the  lower  extremities  with  the  flesh  brush  or 
horse-hair  glove  is  serviceable ;  and  instead  of  depressing  the  girl's 
spirits  by  confining  her  to  the  house,  and  treating  her  as  if  she  were 
laboring  under  a  serious  ilhiess,  she  ought  to  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the 
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benefit  of  change  of  air  to  the  sea-coast,  plenty  of  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  particularly  on  horseback,  dancing,  the  society  of  agreeable 
companions,  and  every  care  should  be  bestowed  to  render  her  cheerfol 
and  happy, — these  constitute  the  natural  and  most  efTectual  means 
of  giving  vigor  to  the  system,  and  bringing  on  healthy  menstruation. 

In  general  the  duration  and  quantity  of  the  first  discharges  are 
not  to  the  same  extent  as  when  menstruation  is  Ailly  established ; 
and  it  often  happens  that  two  or  three  months  elapse  between  the 
first  and  second  discharge,  and  sometimes  the  menses  do  not  appear 
at  regular  periods,  until  the  expiration  of  a  year  or  two. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  young  women  should  be 
instructed  early  by  their  female  friends  in  the  management  of 
themselves  during  menstruation.  Exposure  to  oold,  dancing,  and 
all  kinds  of  active  exercise,  food  difficult  of  digestion,  bathing,  medi- 
cines, particularly  emetics  and  purgatives,  mental  excitement,  and 
other  causes  which  might  check  the  discharge,  ought  to  be  carefdlly 
avoided  at  this  period. 

Cm^OROSTS. 

A  characteristic  symptom  of  chlorosis  is  a  pale  yellowish  green 
complexion,  hence  it  is  commonly  called  greensickness. 

Chlorosis,  is  always  a  chronic  disorder,  and  commences  slowly. 
The  patient  is  at  first  languid  and  listless,  disinclined  to  amuse 
herself  as  usual,  and  is  easily  fatigued  by  ordinary  mental  or  bodily 
occupation  ;  her  face  gradually  becomes  pale,  and  the  skin  assumes 
a  sallow  appearance,  the  bowels  are  constipated,  she  loses  her 
appetite,  and  has  sometimes  an  unnatural  craving  for  certain  articles 
of  food,  the  tongue  is  white,  the  breath  fetid,  and  if  menstroation  has 
been  already  established,  the  discharge  loses  its  red  color,  and  dimin- 
ishes in  quantity,  until  it  no  longer  appears. 

In  the  confirmed  state  of  the  disease  there  is  often  considerable 
emaciation,  the  flesh  loses  its  firmness,  the  lips,  tongue,  gums,  and 
inside  of  the  mouth,  are  unnaturally  pale  or  whitish,  slight  swelling  in 
the  eyelids  and  face  is  observed  in  the  morning,  this  wears  off  during 
the  day,  and  at  night  the  feet,  or  ancles,  are  swollen  above  the  edges 
of  the  shoes ;  the  urine  is  pale  and  limpid,  the  belly  is  frequently 
enlarged  from  flatulency,  particularly  after  eating ;  there  is  some- 
times nausea,  or  vomiting  in  the  morning,  heartburn,  and  other 
symptoms  of  indigestion.  The  appetite  is,  in  many  cases,  morbidly 
capricious.  Sometimes  there  is  a  craving  desire  to  eat  pickles,  chalk, 
lime,  pipe-clay,  cinders,  &c.  The  shortness  of  breathing,  which  in 
the  first  stage  was  only  slight,  is  now  exceedingly  oppressive,  and 
accompanied  with  palpitation  of  the  heart  on  ascending  the  stairs, 
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attempting  to  walk  quickly,  &g.  The  pulse  is  feeble  and  small, 
tbere  i»  great  diiiiculty  in  keeping  the  feet  warm  ;  sometimes  there 
u  oough,  periodical  heod-achc,  and  a  variety  of  nervous  or  hysteri- 
cal symptoms. 

Causes. — Females  of  the  lymphatic  temperament,  and  of  weak 
oonstitution,  ore  most  frc;quently  attacked  with  chlorosis.  It  is  de- 
veloped under  various  debilitating  causes,  as  frequent  exposure  to  a 
oold  moist  atmosphere,  watery  or  poor  diet,  more  especially  when 
oonjoined  with  fatigue  and  long  watching,  the  various  depressing 
passions,  as  grief,  unrequited  love,  &c. 

This  disease  seldom  proves  fatal,  but,  when  left  to  itself,  or  badly 
treated,  it  may  be  prolonged  during  many  months,  or  even  years,  and 
may  leave  traocs  of  its  injurious  effects  on  the  constitution  in  after 
life. 

Treatment. — The  blood  of  chlorotic  patients  is  always  in  a  de- 
praved state  ;  the  fibrine,  or  coagulablo  part,  and  the  red  particles, 
are  deficient,  while  the  serous,  or  watery  part,  predominates.  The 
principal  indication,  therefore,  is  to  restore  the  blood  to  a  healthy 
stat^;,  and  the  most  powerful  remedies  for  this  purpose  are  prepara- 
tions of  iron.  The  sub-carbonate,  or  prepared  rust  of  iron,  as  already 
directed,  may  be  given,  the  dose  being  gradually  increased  to  the 
extent  of  a  drachm  a  day,  or  the  effervescing  draughts  containing  the  sul- 
phate of  iron.  The  bowels  arc  to  be  kept  open  and  the  diet  and  n^gimen 
dircct<Mi  in  retention  of  the  menses,  are  also  applicable  to  chlorasis.* 
In  many  cases  the  good  effects  of  this  treatment  are  observed  in  the 
csourse  of  a  few  days,  and  the  patient  recovers  entirely  in  five  or  six 
weeks  ;  but  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  continue  the  iron  during  a 
longer  period. 

When  our  remedies  begin  to  have  the  desired  effect,  the  dull, 

*  Dr.  Bliuulell  gives  tlii*  fnUowinj;  instructions  with  regard  to  diet.  "  Allow  the 
patient  four  meals  a  day ;  brcakfa.«t  at  ei^ht  or  nine  o'clock,  dinner  at  one  or  two,  tea  at 
fire,  and  supper  at  nine  or  Um.  Half  an  hour  before  breakfast  the  patient  muot  take  a 
taUe-npnonful  of  unbruiitod  mustard-seed.  For  breakfast,  black  tea  and  milk,  io  equal 
parta,  with  stale  bread  and  freiih  butt4*r,  or  dry  toast,  with  a  thin  slice  uf  fat  bacon,  toasted 
befcre  the  &rQ,  not  fried,  or  a  new-laid  eg^  may  be  taken  instead.  Two  hours  be- 
fore dinner  all  tlio  drink  wanted  must  be  taken ;  gin;^i*r-bcer,  table-beer,  or  toant  and 
vater,  are  to  be  preferred.  Half  on  hour  before  diimer  the  mustard -seed  muift  be  re- 
poated,  to  increase  the  flow  of  the  gastric  secretion.  At  dinner  the  boiled  meats  are  to  be 
preferred  to  roast,  the  wliitc  meats,  including  li^h,  to  be  preferred  to  the  r«id  ;  the  AmkI 
taken  must  be  well  done,  and  the  inside  will  be  found  better  than  the  outside  ;  potatoes 
are  to  be  preferred  to  every  other  vegetable.  Tlie  footl  nhould  be  well  ma^tticated,  and 
eaten  slowly.  Good  cayenne  pepper  must  be  taken  with  the  dinner.  Not  a  dn>p  of  any 
kind  of  drink  should  be  taken.  If  pantry  be  eaten.it  should  be  boiled.  After  dinner, 
orenge«  or  figs  may  be  alhiwetl.  Tlic  tea  to  l)e  similar  to  the  breakfast  The  su|:p4*r 
must  be  m  the  form  of  a  light  dinner,  or  what  is  ttetter.  a  slice  of  liread  and  butter.  On 
gning  to  bed.  a  table-spomiful  of  spirit  may  be  taken,  with  some  spice,  mixed  with  three 
cr  fBur  table-spoonaful  of  hut  water.    I  prefer  the  Geneva,  as  it  contaias  the  juniper.** 
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languid  expression  of  the  eyes  disappears,  while  the  dark-oolored 
circle  beneath  them  becomes  gradually  less  apparent,  the  complexion 
improves,  and  the  skin  becomes  less  sallow ;  the  strength  inoreaseSi 
the  appetite  returns,  the  head-ache,  restlessness  during  the  night, 
the  palpitation  of  the  heart,  the  occasional  sickness  at  stomaohi 
heartburn,  and  other  nervous  symptoms  wear  off,  the  shortness  of 
breathing  and  tightness  across  the  chest  are  less  troublesome,  the 
pulse  is  stronger  and  less  frequent,  the  puffed  appearance  of  the  iaoe 
in  the  morning,  and  swelling  of  the  ancles  at  night,  are  no  longer 
observed,  and  the  disposition  is  more  cheerful.  The  treatment  how- 
ever, is  not  to  be  discontinued  because  these  favorable  symptoms  ara 
manifested ;  the  iron  must  be  regularly  administered,  the  dose  being 
gradually  diminished  until  menstruation  is  established,  or  re-appeais 
in  those  who  have  already  menstruated  and  the  general  health  is 
entirely  restored. 

SUPPRESSION    OF    THE    MENSES. 

Females  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  health  may  have  the  discharge 
arrested  suddenly,  from  exposure  to  cold,  sudden  fright,  or  any  strong 
mental  emotion.  In  this  case  there  are  head-ache,  pain  in  the  limbs, 
back  and  loins,  full  frequent  pulse,  and  other  symptoms  of  fever. 
If  the  patient  be  of  a  full  plethoric  habit  of  body,  blood  should  be 
drawn  from  the  arm.  The  local  abstraction  of  blood  by  the  applies* 
tion  of  six,  eight,  or  more  leeches  round  the  genital  organs,  uid  to 
the  inside  of  the  thighs,  is  preferable  in  ordinary  cases.  The  slipper 
bath  is  to  be  used  as  early  as  possible,  or  the  patient  may  sit  with 
the  lower  part  of  her  body  immersed  in  a  tub  of  water,  at  the  tem- 
perature of  one  hundred  degrees,  during  twenty  minutes  or  half  an 
hour,  and  after  being  carefully  wiped  dry,  she  is  to  be  well  wrapped 
up  and  placed  in  a  warm  bed.  Two  or  three  of  the  pills  of  rhubofi 
and  ahesy  are  to  be  taken  every  three  or  four  hours,  until  the  bowels 
are  freely  opened  ;  and,  to  promote  perspiration,  four  grains  of  Jamafs 
powder  J  with  eight  or  ten  of  Dover^s  powder^  are  to  be  given  every 
six  hours,  until  three  or  more  doses  are  taken.  This  treatment  con- 
joined with  light  nourishing  diet,  or  abstinence,  if  the  feverish 
symptoms  run  high,  seldom  fails  to  bring  back  the  discharge.  Bat 
if  the  patient  be  neglected,  or  if  the  treatment  adopted  fail  to  produce 
the  desired  eflfect,  the  menses  may  not  appear  at  the  next  expected 
period,  and  the  suppression  becomes  chronic.  In  many  cases,  again, 
the  obstruction  is  the  result  of  general  bad  health,  and  oomes  on 
slowly ;  the  discharge  either  gradually  diminishing  in  quantity,  or 
appearing  at  unusually  protracted  intervals,  until  at  length  it  ceases 
entirely.      The  health  for  the  first  month  or  two  may  not  suffer 
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materially,  but  the  important  function  of  menstruation  cannot  be 
kmg  8us|>cnded  without  producing  a  series  of  morbid  symptoms. 
The  balance  of  the  circulation  may  be  deranged,  and  determination 
of  blood  to  diflferent  organs  may  take  place,  and  give  rise  to  hscmorr- 
hftge  (discharge  of  blood)  from  the  lungs,  stomach,  bowels,  or  nose. 
The  latter  occurs  most  frequently,  and  is  a  salutary  effort  of  nature 
to  relieve  the  patient.  The  digestive  organs  frequently  suffer,  the 
tongue  becomes  foul,  the  appetite  impaired,  and  the  bowels  consti- 
pated, or  otherwise  disordered.  The  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  is  at 
times  swollen  and  painful,  and  the  breasts  are  sometimes  tense  and 
tender,  or  painful  when  pressed  upon.  Many  women  are  troubled 
with  various  nervous  diseases,  as  hysterics,  spasms,  &c.,  while  the 
menses  are  obstructed,  and  recover  entirely  when  the  healthy  func- 
tion of  the  womb  is  restored. 

In  the  treatment  of  chronic  suppression  of  the  menses,  we  must, 
in  the  first  instance,  endeavor  to  restore  the  general  health.  If 
there  be  a  greater  inclination  to  sleep  than  is  compatible  with  health, 
lassitude,  occasional  giddiness,  and  a  sensation  of  fulness  or  weight 
in  the  head,  full  pulse,  an  overcharged  state  of  the  veins,  a  more  or 
less  turgid  ap])earance  of  the  countenance,  sufliision  of  the  eyes, 
alight  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  other  symptoms  indicating  ple- 
thora, or  repletion  of  the  blood  vessels,  the  patient  should  be  bled 
from  the  arm  ;  and  if  there  be  determination,  or  too  great  a  flow  of 
blood  to  the  lungs,  head,  or  any  other  organ,  local  bleeding,  by  the 
application  of  leeches  or  cupping,  as  often  as  may  be  necessary,  is 
indicated.  The  bowels  are  to  be  kept  freely  open  by  Epsom  saliSj 
Seid/itz  powders^  or  any  other  cooling  purgative  salt,  and  spare 
diety  abstinence  from  wine  or  malt  liquor,  early  rising,  and  regular 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  must  be  strictly  enjoined.  When  by  these, 
or  other  means  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  system 
18  sufficiently  lowered,  and  the  general  health  improved,  the  men- 
atraal  flux  will  probably  return  without  the  assistance  of  remedies 
which  are  understood  to  exercise  a  specific  influence  on  the  womb ; 
bnt  if  the  discharge  fail  to  appear,  we  must  then  have  recourse  to 
preparations  of  tron,  and  at  the  period  when  the  patient  feels  as  if 
she  were  about  to  be  unwell,  five  or  six  leeches  should  be  applied  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  inside  of  the  thighs,  and  round  the  genital 
organs  every  night,  for  three  or  four  nights  in  succession ;  the  hip- 
bath, and  the  application  of  chamomile  flowers^  steeped  in  hot  water 
and  wrapped  in  flannel,  to  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  are  also  to  be 
rapeatedly  employed.  The  repeated  application  of  mustard  poultices 
to  the  breasts,  has  been  known  to  .bring  back  the  menses  after  they 
had  been  a  long  time  suppressed.    But  it  must  be  kept  in  mind 
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that  these  remedies  are  otUy  to  be  used  at  the  periods  when  the  menses 
ought  to  appear^  or  when  they  seem  disposed  to  flow j  and  if  there  be 
no  symptoms  to  indicate  these  periods,  they  should  be  employed 
during  three  or  four  days  every  month,  for  four  or  five  months  in 
succession,  or  lon<^er,  if  necessary,  the  regimen  and  diet  as  above 
directed  being  strictly  followed  during  the  intervals. 

No  one  is  justified  in  administering  remedies  with  the  intention 
of  bringing  back  the  menses,  without  being  satisfied  that  the  suppres- 
sion is  not  the  result  of  pregnancy.  To  neglect  this  precaution,  or 
to  mistake  the  natural  for  a  morbid  suspension  of  the  discbaige, 
might  lead  to  the  most  serious  consequences.  It  should  also  be  bwne 
in  mind,  that  suppression  of  the  menses  is  more  frequently  the  efieofc 
of  other  diseases,  than  a  disease  of  itself ;  when  merely  symptomatio 
the  principal  indication  is  to  remove  the  disorder  on  which  it  depends;. 
but  at  the  same  time  we  should  not  neglect  to  use  the  necessary 
means  to  restore  the  healthy  functions  of  the  womb,  because  the 
absence  of  the  menstrual  discharge  always  increases  any  disoider 
with  which  it  may  be  complicated.  In  all  cases  of  this  descriptioD, 
however,  it  would  be  improper  to  use  medicines  internally,  with  the 
intention  of  stimulating  the  womb,  inasmuch  as  this  effect  cannot  be 
produced  without  at  the  same  time  exciting  the  diseased  organ  on 
which  the  suppression  depends ;  and  we  must  therefore  trust  to  diet, 
leeching,  the  warm  hip-bath,  and  other  local  moans  above  prescribed, 
conjoined  with  treatment  suited  to  the  principal  disease.    (See  771.) 

PAINFUL  MENSTRUATION. 

This  is  a  very  common  disorder,  and  is  a  source  of  great  suffering 
to  many  women.  Two  or  three  days  before  the  discharge  appcan, 
the  patient  complains  of  pain  in  the  back,  loins  and  lower  part  of 
the  belly,  irritation  of  stomach,  constipation  of  the  bowels,  general 
uneasiness  and  irritability  of  temper.  The  latter  symptom,  however, 
is  not  constant.  The  discharge  comes  away  at  first  in  drops,  ac- 
companied with  increased  suffering.  The  pain  extends  from  the  loins 
and  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  to  the  hips  and  thighs.  The  belly 
may  be  swollen  from  flatulency.  Sometimes  there  is  considerable 
pain  and  difficulty  in  voiding  urine,  or  it  is  altogether  suppressed 
during  the  first  day,  or  at  the  time  the  symptoms  are  most  urgent 
The  pain  is  not  constant,  is  much  more  severe  at  one  time  than 
another,  and  generally  ceases  with  the  discharge,  which  is  nearly 
always  scanty,  although  it  may  continue  to  flow  three  or  four  days, 
or  even  longer.  At  the  commencement  of  the  disorder,  the  patient 
may  experience  pain  only  during  the  first  day  of  the  discharge,  bat 
the  suffering  gradually  becomes  more  severe,  and  of  longer  duration, 
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until  at  last,  from  eight  to  fifteen  days  of  every  month  are  passed  in 
this  manner ;  the  general  health,  spirits  and  vigor  decline,  and  after 
many  years  of  unceasing  bodily  or  mental  distress,  at  one  period 
raflfering  acute  pain,  at  another  dreading  its  approach,  the  constant 
irritation  of  the  system  which  has  been  unavoidably  kept  up,  fre- 
quently induces  consumption,  organic  disease  of  the  womb,  or  some 
other  fatal  disorder,  and  the  patient  is  carried  off. 

Treatment. — If  there  be  pain,  or  tendernes,  on  pressing  with  the 
hand  over  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  ten  or  twelve  leeches  may  be 
appli^  over  the  womb ;  but,  as  this  affection  seldom  occurs  in  robust 
tfr  plethoric  women,  bleeding  cannot  be  carried  far,  or  frequently 
repeated,  without  proving  injurious.  The  warm  hip-bath,  should  be 
employed  three  or  four  times  daily ;  this  has  considerable  effect  in 
increasing  the  discharge,  and  mitigating  the  pain ;  and  the  bowels 
are  to  be  kept  open  by  mild  laxatives.  '  Five  grains  of  the  extract,  or 
a  drachm  of  the  tincture  of  henbane^  may  be  taken  every  six  hours, 
or  oftener,  according  to  the  effect  produced.  This  remedy,  in  some 
oases,  has  an  excellent  effect  in  soothing  the  pain,  but  in  general  it  is 
fband  necessary  to  administer  opium  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  grains, 
every  four  or  five  hours,  or  at  longer  intervals,  according  to  the 
Mroumstances  of  each  particular  case,  or  three  grains  may  be  passed 
up  the  rectum.  (See  Suppository.)  When  symptoms  of  hysteria 
are  present,  assafoBtida  should  be  combined  with  the  opium,  and  if 
the  belly  be  much  distended,  an  enema  (injection  to  the  bowels)  of  a 
solution  of  the  former  remedy,  seldom  fails  in  removing  the  flatulence. 

The  sub-carbonate,  or  some  other  preparation  of  iron,  should  be 
given  during  the  intervals.  If  the  patient  be  of  scrofulous  habit  of 
body,  the  iodide  of  iron  is  to  be  preferred ;  the  dose  of  this  at  first 
should  not  exceed  two  grains,  twice  a  day,  but  may  be  gradually 
increased  according  to  its  effects ;  if  it  produce  slight  nausea,  giddi- 
ness, and  head-ache,  the  dose  should  be  diminished,  or  the  medicino 
altogether  discontinued  for  a  time. 

IMMODERATE  FLOW  OF  THE  MENSES. 

Healthy  women  menstruate  every  twenty-eight  days ;  the  dis- 
oharge  continues  from  three  to  four  days,  and  the  quantity  lost  is 
Qsnally  about  five  or  six  ounces.  But  with  some  women  the  discharge 
is  naturally  scanty,  in  others  profuse ;  so  that  we  are  not  to  judge 
by  the  quantity  of  fluid  lost,  but  by  the  effects  produced.  The 
symptoms  induced  by  excessive  menstruation  are,  a  feeble  or  inter- 
mittent pulse,  cold  extremities,  weak  respiration,  general  weakness 
of  the  system,  loss  of  appetite,  depression  of  spirits,  &o.  Some  or  all 
of  these  symptoms,  in  a  more  or  less  urgent  degree,  may  arise  from 
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the  too  frequent  recurrence  of  the  discharge,  from  its  continaing  1l 
long  (eight   days   or  more)  at   each   monthly  period,  or 
immoderate  flow  within  the  usual  time.     The  healthy  me-n^tnuf^ 
fluid  is  a  peculiar  secretion  from  the  womb,  and  not  pure  blood ; 
in  this  disease,  the  disoharge  is  not  only  in  excess,  but  is  also  iicii 
always  mixed  with  clots  of  blood. 

Immoderate  flowing  of  the  menses  cannot  last  long  witltont  fl 
patient  experiencing  a  variety  of  symptoms  arising  from  dcfioiei 
of  blood  in  the  system.  She  gradually  loses  strength,  and  beoonj 
exceedingly  languid;  the  breathing  is  hurried  on  any  ordinary  e 
tion;  the  face  is  pale  and  contracted,  or  may  appear  bloated  E 
fuller  than  natural,  and  there  is  a  livid  circle  round  the  eyes; 
appetite  is  greatly  impaired ;  the  bowels  are  constipat«d ;  and,  j 
night,  the  feet  and  ancles  are  swollen.  Symptoms  indicating'^ 
defleiency  of  blood  in  the  brain  are  often  superadded  to  these ;  bfi 
ache,  giddiness,  and  ringing  in  the  ears  arc  complained  of;  therov 
considerable  nervous  irritability,  the  patient  being  disturbed  by  tf 
slightest  noise  ;  the  pulse  is  quick,  weak,  and  easily  excited,  i 
palpitation  or  fluttering  at  the  heart  is  brought  on  by  slight  exert 

Causes. — The  chief  predisposing  causes  of  the  first  variety  « 
over-feeding,  eating  rich  and  highly- seasoned  dishes,  drinking  v 
porter,  &:o.,  want  of  suflioient  exercise,  late  hours,  hot  rooms, 
the  various  causes  which  t«ind  to  induce  a  plethoric  stato  of  I 
system. 

The  predisposing  causes  of  the  second  variety  are,  insuflicient  d 
poor  watery  diet,  frequent  abortions,  whites,  sedentary  habits,  wai 
of  pure  air,  mental  anxiety,  and  all  circumstances  which  depress  iT 
vital  powers.  The  occasional  exciting  causes  are,  long-cootiin 
dancing,  exposure  to  cold,  excessive  venereal  indulgence,  conatipatH 
of  the  bowels,  &o.  Married  women,  from  thirty  to  forty-five  3 
of  age,  are  most  subject  to  this  oomplaint.  It  seldom  occurs  { 
young  unmarried  women. 

Treatment. — When  profuse  menstruation  takes  place  in  fin 
plethoric  constitutions,  the  first  object,  in  regard  to  the  troament,  ■ 
to  reduce  the  fulness  of  habit,  and  counteract  the  determination  4 
blood  to  the  womb.  "Whore  we  see  all  the  signs  of  the  system  betH 
overcharged  with  blood  when  the  pulse  is  full  and  strong,  thn  £ 
hot  and  dry,  with  considerable  thirst,  and  other  symptoms  of  gcneid 
excitement,  accompanied  with  pain  at  the  loins,  and  a  feeling  of  fia 
nees  and  throbbing,  with  a  sensation  of  heat  and  weight  at  the  loi 
part  of  the  abdomen,  the  first  step  to  be  taken  is  to  draw  blood  frO 
the  arm  to  the  extent  of  ten  or  twelve  ounces,  or  from  twelve  ( 
fifteen  leeches  may  bo  applied  to  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  and 
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ronnd  the  parts  of  generation.  In  ordinary  cases,  the  system  can  be 
sufficiently  reduced,  without  these  depleting  measures,  by  a  rigidly 
abstemious  diet,  keeping  the  bowels  open  by  repeated  small  doses  of 
Rochelle  or  Epsom  salts^  and  the  daily  use  of  nitre,  to  the  extent  of 
forty  or  fifty  grains,  in  barley  water,  or  any  other  mild  beverage, 
together  with  suitable  exercise,  and  avoiding  the  predisposing  causes 
above  mentioned.  Dr.  Blundell  says,  "  Stimulants  must  be  avoided, 
more  particularly  port  wine,  which  women  are  very  apt  to  resort  to 
either  on  account  of  its  flavor,  or  with  the  hope  of  deriving  benefit 
from  its  astringent  qualities." 

A  very  different  mode  of  treatment  should  be  adopted  when  there 
is  DO  feverish  excitement,  and  the  woman  is  pale  and  weak.  In  this 
q)ecies  of  the  disorder,  we  must  endeavor  to  increase  the  strength, 
and  improve  the  general  health  ;  remedies  being  at  the  same  time 
employed  to  strengthen  the  womb  itself,  by  giving  tone  to  its  secret- 
ing vessels. 

During  the  intervals  of  the  discharge,  the  diet  should  be  nourish- 
ing and  easy  of  digestion,  but  not  stimulating;  soup,  gruel,  and  all 
kinds  of  watery  diet  being  carefully  abstained  from.  A  moderate 
quantity  of  port  wine,  claret,  or  porter  may  be  allowed.  The  body 
ought  to  be  well  covered  with  flannel,  and  peculiar  care  taken  to  keep 
the  feet  warm;  exercise  in  the  open  air,  without  fatiguing  the 
patient,  is  not  to  be  neglected ;  and  rubbing  the  limbs  with  the  flesh- 
brush,  or  horse-hair  glove,  will  be  found  very  serviceable,  and  is  the 
best  substitute  for  bodily  exercise.  The  employment  of  the  cold  hip- 
bath, with  common  salt  dissolved  in  it,  is  very  desirable  in  all  cases ; 
and  the  shower-bath,  at  first  a  little  tepid,  and  afterwards  cold  as  the 
patient  can  bear,  will  be  found  advantageous  when  its  use  is  not 
rendered  inexpedient  by  an  extreme  state  of  debility.  The  best 
tonics  are,  the  sulphate  of  zinc  and  quinine.  Either  of  these  reme- 
dies may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  grains,  in  the  form  of 
pills,  three  times  a  day. 

As  long  as  the  discharge  continues,  the  patient  must  remain 
perfectly  quiet  in  bed,  in  a  cool  well-aired  room ;  she  should  lie  on  a 
mattress  in  preference  to  a  feather-bed,  and  her  head  and  shoulders 
should  be  low.  Cloths,  sprinkled  with,  or  dipped  in  cold  vinegar  and 
water,  are  to  be  applied  over  the  abdomen  and  genitals,  and  round 
the  loins  and  hips.  The  utmost  attention  must  be  paid  to  change 
the  cloths  frequently,  because,  if  allowed  to  remain  long,  instead  of 
being  of  service,  they  would  then  act  as  a  warm  fomentation,  and 
tend  to  increase  the  discharge.  If  the  application  of  cold  in  this 
manner  do  not  produce  the  desired  effect,  and  if  the  loss  of  blood  be 
■0  great  as  to  place  the  woman's  life  in  jeopardy,  we  must  then  have 
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recourse  to  plugging  the  vagina  by  introducing  a  sponge,  or  a  sUkJ 
oambrio  liaatlkerchief.  The  plug  sbould  be  left  in  the  vigioa  f 
several  htmrs,  if  the  patient  can  bear  it,  so  as  to  allow  clo1«  to  form  ' 
and  close  up  tlie  mouths  of  tlie  bleeding  vesscia.  If  the  discfaargcd 
blood  be  pent  up  in  the  vagina  longer  than  twenty-four  hours,  it 
becomes  offensive,  and  acts  as  a  source  of  irritation ; 
therefore  sbould  not  be  allowed  under  any  circumstances  to  nitu 
beyond  that  period,  and  when  removed,  great  care  should  be  t 
withdraw  it  gently,  in  order  to  prevent  a  renewal  of  the  di 
A  bit  of  ice,  wrapped  in  cambric,  and  passed  up  the  vagina,  h 
an  excellent  effect.  Cold  water  thrown  into  the  bowels  (re 
with  a  syringe  three  or  four  times  a  day,  is  also  serviceable. 
The  most  powerful  internal  remedies  for  chocking  the  i 
are  the  acetate  ur  sugar  of  load,  and  opium. 

AceUtH,  or  augur  or  leud,  til  gnuDs, 
V'ineijnr.  two  ilmrlimi. 
Lsuduiura,  one  drBcfam, 

Walor,  eii  ounces.    Mix.    lliree  table^spuon^rul  to  be  tnken  every  three  or 
till  (he  diacharge  i*  restraiued.    Or, 


Acetate  of  lead,  sii  gruDs, 
Extract  of  gentian,  tvclie  grai 
Bitract  of  opium,  two  graiDs, 
three  or  four  hours. 


Mix,  and  fomi  ii 


L  pills ;  one  to  be  (i 


Dr.  filundell  advises  the  acetate  of  lead  to  be  discoDtiniI| 
whether  the  discharge  be  diminished  or  not,  after  half  a  drachm 
two  ecnipies  have  been  taivcn. 

When  (he  loss  of  blood  has  brought  on  extreme  weakoess,  P 
lessness,  and  irritability,  forty  drops  of  laudanum,  or  two  ^ 
opium,  often  quiet  the  patient,  and  produce  refreshing  si 
dofie  may  be  repeated  in  the  course  of  b.  few  hours,  if  nee 
Small  quantities  of  nourishment,  as  beef-tea,  eggs  beat  up, ' 
&o,  must  be  given  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  support  the  patieaf 
strength. 

In  all  long-continued  cases  the  necessary  st«ps  must  be  taken  fl 
aseertain  whether  the  disorder  depend  on  ulceration,  polypous  tninot 
or  any  organic  disease  of  the  womb. 

CEaSATIOK    OP   THE    MONTHI.T    DISCHARGE. 

The  cessation  of  the  menses  being  a  natural  process,  and  aotll 
disease  in  itself,  we   may  safely  leave  nature  to  accotiipliith  i 
aalutary  change  in  the  system,  and  should  carefully  avoid  int«rf 
ing,  unless  symptoms  occur  to  authorize  the  employment  of  n 
measures.*  The  treatment  in  ordinary  oases  consists  in  att«ntioal 

■  The  late  Dr.  Btnduloah,  of  Edinburgh,  points  out  b  fiirable  Luigmgs  iIm  E 
imorliag  to  quack  medidaea,  at  this  period.    He  laja,  womuu  luuallf  bwonia  ^pr 
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diety  which  should  be  light,  nourishing,  and  easy  of  digestion ;  in 
regular  exercise  in  the  open  air,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  exposure 
to  oold  or  damp ;  in  wearing  warm  clothing,  and  paying  great  atten- 
tion to  keep  the  feet  warm  ;  in  the  occasional  administration  of 
castor  oil,  or  any  other  mild  medicine,  if  the  state  of  the  bowels 
require  the  aid  of  laxatives  ;  and  in  keeping  the  mind  tranquil.  If 
the  woman  be  robust,  and  of  a  plethoric  habit  of  body,  if  the  pulse 
be  full  and  hard,  and  other  symptoms  present  indicating  that  the 
system  is  loaded  with  blood,  bleeding  to  the  extent  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  ounces,  repeated  as  often  as  may  be  found  necessary,  will  be 
required,  together  with  spare  dfet,  saline  purgatives,  and  nitre  with 
barley-water.  If  there  be  determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  indi- 
cated by  giddiness,  flushing  of  the  face,  throbbing  of  the  carotid  and 
temporal  arteries,  cupping  at  the  back  of  the  neck  should  be  had 
recourse  to;  and,  if  the  local  bleeding  should  not  entirely  remove 
the  head  symptoms,  it  will  be  advisable  to  place  a  seton  in  the  nape 
of  the  neck.  If  pain,  heat,  and  fulness  be  experienced  in  any  organ 
or  part  of  tlie  body,  local  bleeding,  by  cupping  or  leeches,  cooling 
purgatives,  and  low  diet,  constitute  the  practice  usually  adopted  in 
such  cases.  If  indigestion,  flatulency,  hysterical  afi*ections,  liver 
complaints,  piles,  or  any  of  the  various  disorders  to  which  women 
are  said  to  be  more  particularly  liable  at  this  period,  be  manifested, 
we  must,  in  order  to  avoid  repetition,  refer  the  reader  to  the  diflerent 
parts  of  this  work  where  these  disorders  are  noticed. 

Various  symptoms  occasionally  occur  which  lead  women  to  be- 
lieve themselves  pregnant ;  besides  the  absence  of  the  discharge  at 
the  usual  montlily  periods,  the  breasts  become  enlarged,  tender  and 
sometimes  painful,  the  belly  is  gradually  distended  from  flatulence 
collected  in  the  bowels,  and  there  is  sickness,  and  sometimes  vomit- 
ing in  the  morning  ;  but  these  symptoms  may  easily  bo  relieved  by 
means  of  the  usual  remedies  for  expelling  flatulence,  viz.  purgatives 
and  active  exercise. 

MERCURY. 

BLUE  PILL  AND  CALOMEL, 

In  small  and  frequently  repeated  doses,  are  the  preparations  princi- 

■!▼«  of  themselves,  and  despond ;  and,  whether  they  suffer  or  not,  many  have  recourse  to 
qoack  medicine^  which  are  constantly  adTcrtizcd,  and  whidi  they  take,  to  endeavor 
either  to  prolong  the  di!<charge,  or  to  ward  off  disea^ie.  It  cannot  be  too  generally  made 
known  that  many  ffmales  suffer  from  tliH  impnident  conduct,  and  create  diseases,  which 
in  all  pn>hability  never  would  have  ax^ailcd  them,  had  they  taken  proper  medical  advice. 
Dr.  Denman,  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  conscientious  men  that  ever  adorned  the  profes- 
■OD,  states,  that  he  **  hardly  recollects  an  instance  in  which  such  medicines  did  not  do 
mMuet" 
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pally  employed  in  varioos  chronic  diaorderfl,  in  order  to  check  i 
alter  diseasitd  uction ;  henoe  tliey  are  called  alterativt-s,  iind  fro 
the  influence  which  they  exercise  on  all  the  secreting  organs  wf  t 
body,  certainly  constitute  the  most  effective  remedies  of  this  tiUss. ' 

C0RH08IVE  SUni-IMATE 

Is  seldom  used  internally.  A  useful  gargle  for  syphilitic  ( 
in  the  throat  is  composed  of  three  or  four  grains  of  this  mercuri 
dissolved  in  a  pound  of  barley-water,  with  the  addition  of  two  oi 
of  honey  of  roses;  and  one  grain  to  throe  or  four  ounces  of  wnfd 
forms  a  serviceable  lotion  for  ulcerations,  or  specks  on  the  oorn<>a  q 
anterior  part  of  the  globe  of  the  eye. 

plummer's  pill, 

"Which   is   composed  of  one   grain  of  calomel,  one   grain   of  tgi 
golden   Bulphuret  of  antimony,  and  two  grains  of  gnnNgiiiiiac,  1 
been  long  celebrated  as  an  alterative  remedy  in  a  variety  uf  di«esM 
es])ecially  chronic  affections  of  the  skin,  chronic  rhenmati.sin, 
syphilitic  eruptions  ;  it  is  also  of  great  service  in  the  cure  of  c 
nate  ulcers,  connected  with  general  derangement  of  the  health. 

MERCURY  IVITH  CBaLK 

Is  the  mildest  preparation  of  mercury ;  hence  it  is  often  used  ^ 
many  of  the  eomplainta  of  children.  It  acta  less  on  the  sttimtu 
and  bowels  than  other  mercurials,  and  is  therefore  frequenn 
pre-^cribfld  when  calomel  and  blue  pill  cannot  be  borne,  ^e  d(4 
for  an  adult  is  from  five  grains  to  a  scruple. 

MERCITRIAL  OTNTSfEMT 

Robbed  into  the  skin  produces  the  same  effect  on  tho  system  I 
other  preparations  of  mercury  taken  internally ;  hence  this  i 
most  eligible  method  of  inducing  salivation  when  thit  digc-'«tive  orgaoj 
I  are  too  irritable  to  bear  calomel  or  blue  pill.     Half  a  draehm  to,  J 
drachm,  rubbed  in  night  and  morning  on  the  inside  of  the  tliighl 
is  the  quantity  used;  but  when  it  is  necessary  to  produce  »  speed]] 
.  effect,  the  same  quantity  maybe  employed  every  hour.     Tho 
I  both  occasionally,  favors  the  absorption  of  the  mercury.     This  oinin 
j.tnent  is  also  used  as  a  dressing  to  syphilitic  sores,  to  destroy  inse 
I  on  the  skin,  and,  combined  with  camphor,  (by  way  of  friction,)  i 
\  reduce  various  kinds  of  chronic  tumors. 

MILK  ABSCESS. 
Inflammation  may  attack  both  the  breasts  nt  tho  same  limo ;  I 
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18  generally  confined  to  one  only,  and  it  often  happens  that  after  one  is 
healed  the  other  becomes  inflamed.  The  acute  form  of  this  aflection 
Bsoally  commences  three  or  four  days  after  delivery ;  the  breast 
becomes  hot,  painful,  swollen,  hard,  and  red  at  particular  parts,  or 
over  its  whole  surface.  The  local  symptoms  are  accompanied  with 
fever,  which  is  more  or  less  severe  according  to  the  extent  and  in- 
tensity of  the  inflammation.  Sometimes  the  pain  becomes  excrucia- 
ting, and  is  increased  by  the  slightest  movement ;  the  patient  is 
deprived  of  sleep  ;  the  whole  breast  is  enlarged,  and  the  swelling  and 
pain  even  extend  to  the  arm-pit.  In  some  cases,  the  breast  acquires 
a  lobulated  or  knotted  appearance,  as  if  there  were  several  distinct 
tumors.  [This  disease  requires  prompt  treatment,  lest  an  abscess 
form,  producing  a  '^  broken  breast."] 

Treatment, — The  first  indication  is  to  prevent  the  inflammation 
terminating  in  the  formation  of  matter.  But  the  means  usually 
employed  for  this  purpose  are  not  likely  to  be  successful  unless 
resorted  to  at  a  very  early  stage;  and  in  numerous  instances,  in 
spite  of  the  most  active  remedies,  suppuration  cannot  be  prevented. 
If  the  woman  be  robust,  twelve  or  fifteen  ounces  of  blood  should  be 
taken  from  the  arm,  but  if  she  be  of  a  delicate  and  irritable  constitu- 
tion, local  bleeding,  by  the  application  of  ten  or  twelve  leeches  to  the 
part,  should  be  had  recourse  to.  The  bowels  ought  to  be  freely 
acted  upon  by  repeated  doses  of  Epsom  salts^  Seidlitz  poivders,  or  any 
other  cooling  saline  purgative.  Low  diet  is  to  be  strictly  enjoined ; 
and  the  breasts  are  to  be  drawn  at  proper  intervals  by  means  of  the 
breast  glass  or  pump,  this  operation  being  performed  as  gently  as 
possible.  When  the  leeches  have  fallen  ofi*,  the  breast  should  be 
kept  cool,  by  the  constant  use  of  one  of  the  following  lotions. 

Sal  unmoniac,  (muriate  of  ammonia.)  half  an  oanoe, 

Yioegar,  and 

Rectified  spirit  of  wine,  of  each  a  pound.    Mix. 

Sal  anmioniac,  an  ounce. 

Spirit  of  rosemary,  a  pound.    Mix.    (JuMtamotuL) 

Mindfrerus*8  spirit,  (i«o1ution  of  the  acetate  of  ammonia,) 
Rectified  spirit  of  wine,  and 
Water,  of  each  four  ounces.    Mix. 

If  cold  applications  increase  the  patient's  suflering,  warm  linseed 
or  bread  poultices,  are  to  be  substituted,  or  the  well-known  popular 
mode  of  applying  warmth,  called  by  nurses  '  bowling  the  breast,' 
may  be  employed.  A  wooden  bowl,  well  heated  by  immersion  in 
boiling  water,  is  to  be  wiped  dry,  and  the  breast,  being  properly 
protected  by  flannel,  is  then  to  be  placed  in  it,  and  supported  by  a 
anitabie  bandage.     The  dish  retains  the  heat  a  oonsiderable  time,. 

33 
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and  thus  an  equal  degree  of  warmth  is  constantly  applied,  under  the 
soothing  influence  of  which,  the  milk  often  flows  oopiouslyi  to  the 
great  relief  of  the  patient. 

To  moderate  the  feverish  symptoms,  and  alleviate  the  pain,  the 
subjoined  draught  may  be  given  every  four  hours. 

Mindererus*  epirit,  three  drachms. 

Solution  of  the  acetate  of  morphine,  (page  618,)  from  fire  to  eight  dropsy 

Water,  sweetened  with  a  little  sugar,  two  ounces.    Mix. 

The  treatment,  then,  consists  in  repeated  leeching,  purging, — 
means  which  must  never  be  neglected — and  the  employment  of  oold 
or  warm  applications  to  the  part,  according  to  the  feelings  of  the 
patient.  If  these  means  fail,  and  we  are  unable  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  matter,  throbbing  of  the  part  commences,  and  the  pain 
and  swelling  diminish.  Fomentations  of  decoction  of  poppy-heads, 
marshmallows,  or  linseed  ;  and  warm  poultices  are  then  to  be  applied, 
and  continued  until  matter  can  bo  felt  fluctuating.  The  general 
rule  is  to  evacuate  the  matter  with  a  lancet ;  but  Sir  Astly  Cooper, 
whose  practical  instructions  must  ever  be  considered  of  the  greatest 
value,  makes  the  following  observation.  "  If  the  abscess  be  quick 
in  its  progress,  if  it  be  placed  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  breast, 
and  if  the  sufferings  which  it  occasions  are  not  excessively  severe,  it 
is  best  to  leave  it  to  its  natural  course.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the 
abscess  in  its  commencement,  be  very  deeply  placed,  if  its  progress 
be  tedious,  if  the  local  sufferings  be  excessively  severe,  if  there  be  a 
high  degree  of  irritative  fever,  and  the  patient  suffer  from  profiise 
perspiration  and  want  of  rest,  much  time  is  saved  and  pain  avoided 
by  discharging  the  matter  with  a  lancet." 

As  soon  as  the  matter  is  evacuated,  a  tent^  or  small  piece  of  lint, 
or  soft  linen  rag,  is  to  be  placed  in  the  wound,  in  order  to  prevent  it 
from  healing  before  the  cavity  has  filled  up  from  the  bottom.  Without 
this  precaution,  the  opening  would  soon  close,  matter  would  again 
accumulate,  and  become  the  source  of  further  suffering.  The  matter 
at  first  has  a  strong  smell,  and  some  time  afterwards  it  comes  away 
mixed  with  milk.  Poultices  should  be  applied  over  the  tent ;  and 
after  a  few  days,  when  the  cavity  is  nearly  filled  up,  the  latter  may 
be  withdrawn,  the  poultices  discontinued,  and  any  simple  dressing 
applied  until  the  part  is  entirely  healed. 

MILK  FEVER. 

It  frequently  happens  that  women  are  affected,  on  the  third  day 
after  delivery,  with  headache  and  feverish  symptoms,  generally 
preceded  by  slight  shivering,  or  a  sensation  of  chilliness ;  the  akia 
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becomes  hot,  the  pulse  full  and  quick,  the  tongue  dry,  with  consid- 
erable thirst,  and  the  breasts  are  turgid,  and  tender  or  painful. 

To  counteract  this  state  of  febrile  excitement,  the  child  ought  to 
be  applied  to  the  breasts  at  an  early  period  after  delivery,  and  this 
should  be  done  repeatedly  until  the  milk  begins  to  jflow.  On  the 
third  morning,  a  mild  dose  of  castor  oil,  (half  an  ounce,)  lenitive 
electuary,  or  rhubarb  and  magnesia,  should  be  taken :  but  oooling 
saline  purgatives  are  to  be  preferred  if  there  be  a  tendency  to  fever. 

Rhubarhy  ten  grainis 
Sulphate  of  pota!«h,  a  drachm. 
Peppermint  water,  an  ounce, 
Water,  an  ounce.    Mix. 
To  be  given  as  a  doee,  and  repeated,  if  neceisary,  at  the  expiration  of  four  boon. 

If  the  breasts  become  much  distended  with  milk,  and  if  relief  be 
not  afforded  by  frequently  putting  the  child  to  them,  it  will  then  be 
advisable  to  draw  off  two  or  three  spoonsful  of  the  milk  by  means  of 
a  breast-glass  or  pump. 

To  subdue  the  feverish  symptoms,  two  scruples  or  more  of  nitre 
dissolved  in  barley  water  may  be  given  in  the  course  of  the  day  ;  the 
bowels  are  to  be  pretty  freely  acted  upon  by  laxative  draughts,  as 
above  directed,  and  low  diet  must  be  strictly  enjoined. 

MINDERERUS'  SPIRIT. 
Mindererus'  spirit,  or  solution  of  the  acetate  of  ammonia,  is 
much  employed  as  a  sudorific,  t..e.  a  medicine  producing  sweat. 
It  promotes  perspiration,  without  quickening  the  circulation,  or 
increasing  the  heat  of  the  body ;  hence  it  is  given  in  fever,  acute 
rheumatism,  and  other  inflammatory  disorders,  where  stimulating^ 
eudorifics  are  inadmissible.  The  dose  is  one  or  two  table-spoonsful 
every  two  or  three  hours,  warm  barley  water,  or  some  other  mild 
beverage,  being  taken  freely  to  promote  its  operation.  It  is  usually 
taken  in  combination  with  nitre  and  the  preparations  of  antimony. 

MISCARRIAGE. 

The  expulsion  of  the  child  from  the  womb  at  any  time  between 
the  seventh  month  and  the  full  term  of  utero-gestation,  is  called 
premature  labor  ;  and  when  the  foetus  is  expelled  before  the  seventh 
month,  the  process  is  called  miscarriage  or  abortion.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  foetus  is  either  already  dead,  or  its  diflerent  organs  are  not 
sufficiently  developed  to  admit  of  life  being  sustained. 

So  many  circumstances  in  life  act  as  occasional  causes  of  mis- 
oarriage,  that  the  limits  of  this  work  will  only  allow  us  to  notice 
pome  of  the  principal  of  them,  among  which  may  be  mentioned, 
various  mental  emotions,  as  sudden  fright,  anger,  joy,  disappoint- 
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ment,  and  distress  of  mind  from  whatever  oanse ;  violent  conghing, 
excessive  purging,  or  constipation  of  the  bowels,  profuse  blood*letting, 
falls,  blows,  sea-sickness,  the  extraction  of  a  tooth,  and  tbe  various 
causes  which  excite  undue  determination  of  blood  to  the  womb,  as 
over-exertion  in  walking,  riding,  or  dancing,  errors  in  diet,  and 
immoderate  sexual  indulgence. 

Some  women  are  so  constituted,  that  any  of  the  above-mentioned 
causes  may  readily  induce  miscarriage,  whereas  in  others  it  cannot 
be  brought  on  by  the  strongest  moral  or  physical  causes.  Nameroos 
cases  are  recorded  of  violent  means  having  been  unsuccessfoUy 
employed  to  procure  abortion,  and  it  cannot  be  too  generally  known 
that  even  where  these  criminal  measures  do  succeed,  it  is  often  at 
the  expense  of  the  woman's  life.  The  symptoms  preceding  or  accom- 
panying miscarriage,  vary  according  to  the  period  of  pregnancy  at 
which  it  occurs ;  during  the  first  two  months,  the  embryo  or  foetns 
is  discharged  without  pain  or  much  loss  of  blood,  and  it  often 
happens  at  this  early  stage  that  the  woman  is  not  aware  she  has 
miscarried,  and  attributes  the  discharge  to  the  return  of  the  menses. 
At  a  later  period,  the  death  of  the  foetus  is  announced  by  great 
depression  of  strength  and  spirits,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  paleness 
of  the  countenance,  fetidity  of  the  breath,  a  sensation  of  coldness  and 
weight  at  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  mucous  discharge  from  tbe 
genital  organs ;  sometimes  there  is  frequent  desire  to  void  uriney 
and  after  the  middle  of  the  fifth  month,  the  movements  of  the  child 
cease  to  be  felt.  These  signs  are  followed  by  more  or  less  profuse 
flooding,  and  clots  of  coagulated  blood  may  be  observed,  which  serre 
to  distinguish  this  discharge  from  that  of  the  healthy  menstrual  fluid, 
which  never  coagulates.  The  flooding  is  accompanied  with  acute 
pain,  extending  from  the  navel  to  the  genitals,  and  bearing  down 
pains  resembling  those  of  regular  labor,  are  occasionally  felt.  At 
last  the  fcstus  comes  away,  and  is  generally  enveloped  in  its  mem^ 
branes  when  the  accident  occurs  before  the  third  month  of  pregnancy ; 
in  the  following  months  the  membranous  bag  containing  the  fcetus, 
bursts,  and  the  waters  are  immediately  discharged ;  then  the  fcEtas 
oomes  away,  and  finally  the  after-birth. 

Sometimes  symptoms  threatening  abortion,  continue  during  two 

or  time  days ;  tbe  woman  is  first  attacked  with  rigors  or  shiverings ; 

ahortiy  afl^rwards  the  pulse  becomes  quick  and  full,  the  skin  bet 

^tli  thirst,  and  other  signs  of  general  excitement,  accompanied  by 

%  aensation  of  weight  and  fulness  at  the  lower  part  of  the  belly  and 

ins,  followed  by  discharge  of  blood  from  the  womb  in  larger  or 

nailer  quantity,  with  pains  at  intervals,  resembling  thoee  whioh 

kke  place  at  the  oonmienoement  of    natural  labor.    When  sooh 
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flyrnptoms  are  manifested,  miscarriage  is  very  likely  to  oocur,  yet, 
by  timely  and  judicious  treatment  this  accident  may  be  averted,  the 
bearing  down  pains  may  be  suspended,  and  the  flooding  checked,  and 
the  womb  may  retain  the  child  until  the  full  period.  But,  when  the 
month  and  neck  of  the  womb  soften,  and  the  bag  of  waters  begins  to 
protrude,  while  the  discharge  and  contractile  pains  continue,  all  our 
efforts  to  prevent  miscarriage  will  be  fruitless. 

Miscarriage  takes  place  most  frequently  during  the  first  three 
months  of  pregnancy;  when  it  happens  in  consequence  of  the  gradual 
decay  and  death  of  the  foetus,  which  is  by  far  the  most  common 
cause,  it  is  less  dangerous  than  when  it  occurs  suddenly  from  acci- 
dental or  violent  causes;  under  all  circumstances,  the  danger 
increases  with  the  advance  of  pregnancy.  Sometimes  the  after-birth 
is  retained  for  several  weeks  after  the  foetus  ha.s  been  expelled, 
becomes  putrid,  and  is  discharged  in  detached  pieces,  or  it  may 
remain  during  several  months,  and  then  be  thrown  off  in  a  shrivelled 
or  partially  dried  state,  or  in  the  form  of  a  fleshy  mass. 

Treatment.  — When,  from  the  symptoms  above  mentioned,  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  foetus  is  dead,  it  would  be  useless  to 
attempt  preventing  miscarriage ;  but  if  signs  of  plethora  (fulness  of 
blood)  and  general  excitement  be  manifested,  together  with  the  local 
premonitory  symptoms  already  noticed,  we  then  have  it  greatly  in 
our  power  to  ward  ofl*  the  threatened  accident,  and  this  may  even  be 
effected  after  flooding  and  irregular  pains  have  been  experienced ; 
but  if  the  waters  be  discharged,  miscarriage  is  inevitable.  From 
twelve  to  sixteen  ounces  of  blood  should  be  immediately  taken  from 
the  arm,  and,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  interval,  if  the  symptoms  con- 
tinue urgent,  an  equal  quantity  may  be  also  withdrawn.  In  all 
cases,  but  more  especially  where  the  woman  is  nervous,  and  of  an 
irritable  temperament,  it  is  advisable  to  adriiiiiister  an  opiate,  (half  a 
grain  of  the  acetate  of  morphine,  or  fifteen  drops  of  Battley^s  sedative 
liquor  of  opium,)  immediately  after  the  blooding,  in  order  to  allay 
the  bearing  down  pains,  or  contractions  of  the  womb.  The  diet 
should  consist  of  light  farinaceous  food,  as  arrow-root,  sago,  toasted 
bread,  &c.,  and  lemonadi*,  soda-water,  or  any  other  cool  beverage, 
may  be  drank  freely.  But  the  most  essential  part  of  the  treatment, 
without  which  neither  the  above  nor  any  other  means  are  likely  to 
be  of  much  service,  is  mental  and  bodily  quietude.  This  must  be 
■trictly  attended  to  from  the  time  that  premonitory  symptoms  make 
their  appearance  until  all  danger  is  past.  The  apartment  should  be 
large  and  well  aired,  and  the  patient  should  lie  on  a  mattress  or 
oooch  with  the  body  lightly  covered.  In  the  event  of  flooding 
coming  on,  oold  applications  are  to  be   assiduously  employed,  as 
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before  directed,  until  the  discharge  is  arrested.  When  the  pains  and 
flooding  have  ceased,  a  liltle  castor  oil^  with  from  ten  to  fifteen  dn^ 
of  laudanum,  or  a  mild  dose  of  rhubarb  and  magnesia^  may  be  given 
to  act  gently  on  the  bowels. 

When  all  our  efforts  to  prevent  miscarriage  prove  ineffectual,  and 
the  foetus  is  expelled,  while  the  after-birth  is  retained  in  the  womb 
and  the  flooding  continues,  the  ergot  of  rye^  or  plugging  the  vaginai 
in  the  manner  recommended  under  the  head  of  Flooding,  should  be 
employed ;  or  the  acetate  of  leady  which  has  a  powerfiil  efiect  in 
subduing  hemorrhage,  may  be  administered  in  the  following  manner. 

Sugar  of  lead,  from  six  to  twelve  grains, 
Vinegar,  one  or  two  tea-spoonsful. 
Water,  three  ounces, 
Battley's  opiate,  half  a  drachm, 

Syrup,  an  ounce.    Mix.    A  table-spoonful  to  be  giren  every  second  or  third  boor, 
according  to  the  urgency  of  the  case,  until  the  discharge  of  blood  begins  to  abate. 

Plethoric  or  full-blooded  women,  who  have  previously  aborted 
during  the  early  months  of  pregnancy,  should  be  bled  at  the  reoar- 
rence  of  the  menstrual  periods,  and  remain  in  bed,  or  on  a  oouohy 
for  two  or  three  days,  live  low,  and  drink  freely  of  some  cooling 
drink.  If  symptoms  appear  threatening  abortion,  fifteen  drops  ^ 
Battley's  opiate,  or  from  eight  to  ten  drops  of  the  following  mixtora 
should  be  taken,  and  the  dose  repeated  from  time  to  time,  acoording 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Take  of  the  acetate  of  morphine,  sixteen  grains, 

Vinegar,  eight  drops, 

Rectified  spirit  of  wine,  a  drachm, 

Distilled  water,  seven  drachms.    Mix. 

Dose,  from  five  to  twenty  drops. 

The  cold  hip-bath,  or  sponging  the  lower  extremities  and  lower 
part  of  the  belly  with  cold  vinegar  and  water,  strict  attention  to  diet, 
moderate  but  regular  exercise,  cooling  saline  laxatives,  and  abstain- 
ing from  conjugal  intercourse  during  the  first  five  months  of  preg- 
nancy, will  be  found  the  best  preventives  of  miscarriage. 

MORTIFICATIOJf. 

The  appearances  of  a  mortified  part  are  very  striking,  and  when 
once  seen  can  seldom  be  mistaken  afterwards.  They  are  best 
observed  in  cases  of  mortification  from  cold,  or  in  that  peculiar  form 
of  the  disease  which  often  attacks  the  extremities  of  old  people.  The 
parts  so  affected  la«?e  gradually  all  feeling,  the  natural  heat  is  also 
lost,  and  the  mortified  portion  of  the  body  or  limb  becomes  quite 
cold ;  it  is  of  a  brown,  livid  or  black  color  :  decomposition  now  takes 
place  sooner  or  later;  the  scarf-skin  is  raised  up  in  little  tumors 
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from  the  gas  which  is  disengaged  by  the  decomposing  flesh ;  a  very 
offensive  odor  is  emitted,  and  any  discharge  which  may  accompany 
the  mortification  is  of  a  highly  fetid  kind.  The  dead  part  is  now 
either  removed  from  the  body  by  a  natural  process,  or  excites  a 
apecies  of  low  fever,  which  eventually  terminates  in  death. 

It  should,  however,  be  remarked,  that  in  many  cases  mortification 
is  not  so  complete  as  we  have  just  described  it  to  be ;  but  is  preceded 
by  what  medical  men  call  gangrene.  Here  the  parts  are  not  com- 
pletely dead,  but  are,  more  or  less,  rapidly  approaching  to  a  state  of 
mortification ;  the  powers  of  life  in  the  part  are  much  diminished, 
bat  not  quite  extinct ;  some  feeling  still  remains,  and  the  blood 
circulates  in  some  of  the  vessels. 

Causes  and  Symptoms, — One  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of 
mortification  is  unquestionably  inflammation.  When  certain  parts 
of  the  body  are  violently  inflamed,  (more  especially  if  the  inflam- 
mation be  of  an  erysipelatous  kind,)  they  are  subject  to  partial  or 
complete  mortification,  and  this  is  the  more  to  be  dreaded  in  persons 
of  dissipated  habits,  or  those  whose  health  is  reduced  by  poor  food, 
bad  air,  and  irregular  modes  of  life.  When  mortification  is  about  to 
take  place,  we  generally  find  that  the  pain  and  fever  which  accom- 
panied the  inflammation  suddenly  diminish  or  altogether  subside ; 
the  affected  part  gets  soft,  and  loses  its  natural  heat  and  feeling, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  assumes  a  dark  or  livid  color ;  the  scarf- 
skin  soon  becomes  separated  from  the  true  skin  underneath,  and 
sometimes  vesicles  filled  with  fluid,  and  resembling  small  blisters, 
appear  on  different  points  of  the  mortified  surface.  Our  description 
is  confined  to  mortification  of  external  parts,  for  when  any  of  the 
internal  organs  are  attacked  by  mortification,  the  case  is  altogether 
beyond  tiie  reach  of  medicine. 

The  life  of  any  portion  of  the  body  cannot  be  sustained  without 
a  due  supply  of  blood  and  nervous  power ;  hence  any  cause  which 
suspends  or  interrupts  this  supply  may  excite  mortification.  Thus 
long-continued  pressure  will  often  occasion  mortification,  as  we 
frequently  see  in  cases  of  typhus  fever,  &c.  Cold,  also,  b  often 
another  cause ;  and  people  should  always  remember  that  when  parts 
which  have  been  frost-bitten  or  frozen  are  suddenly  warmed,  they 
are  very  apt  to  be  attacked  by  gangrene  and  mortification. 

Treatment, — In  strong,  robust,  and  full  blooded  individuals, 
when  the  fever  runs  high,  and  there  are  few  or  no  symptoms  of 
debility,  we  must  take  blood  from  the  arm,  and  endeavor  to  reduce 
the  febrile  action  by  purgatives  and  diuretic  medicines,  at  the  same 
time  restricting  the  patient  to  severe  diet.  When  the  inflammatory 
qrmptoms  have  been  removed,  or  when  from  the  beginning  the  morti- 
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fioation  is  attended  with  low  nQTVous  fevei,  and  the  patient  seems  k 
be  unking  under  the  disease,  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  1 
support  his  strength  by  a  mild,  nourishing  diet,  and  by  cordis 
The  best  cordial,  perhaps,  which  we  can  give  is  a  wine-gla«sful  a 
Sherry  or  Madeira  wine,  every  four  hours  or  oftener,  according  to  tl 
necessities  of  the  case. 

The  use  of  Peruvian  bark  should  be  limited  to  those  cases  of  tl 
disease  which  are  attended  with  low  typhoid  fever,  and  in  whioh  tl 
functions  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  not  much  deranged.  Pre 
two  to  four  drachms  of  the  powdered  bark  may  be  given  In  water,  t 
according  to  circurastanees,  in  wine  every  three  or  four  hot 
During  the  administration  of  the  bark,  care  must  be  taken  to  kea 
the  boweU  open  by  some  mild  laxative  medicine ;  but  active  puif 
should  not  bo  encouraged,  or  allowed  to  persist  if  it  occur. 

Aa  in  many  cases  of  mortification,  the  pain,  restlessneaa,  i 
ansiety  of  the  patient  are  distressing,  we  mast  endeavor  to  mitigt 
the  pain  and  relieve  the  suffering  by  opiate  medicinos.  These  t 
be  combined  with  the  bark,  if  the  latter  be  given,  or  with  a  f 
grains  of  nitrate  of  potass  or  camphor.  As  it  has  been  proved  tl 
ia  many  cases,  opium  produces  a  stimulating  effect,  it  will  be  i 
prudent  to  administer  half  a  grain  of  the  acetate  of  morphia  eve^ 
five  or  six  hours. 

However,  in  the  peculiar  species  of  mortification  whioh  atb 
the  toes  and  feet  of  old  people,  we  may  give  one  grain  of  solid  opiui 
every  three  or  four  hours  with  advantage. 

I'he  local  treatment  of  mortification  is  very  simple.     The  I 
thing  that  we  can  do  is  to  envelope  the  mortified  part  ii 
poultioe,  and  renew  the  latter  as  often  during  the  day  as  cleanlinei 
may  require.     The  following  poultices  are  those  most  frequentljS 
recommended  by  surgeons. 

CuAKcoAL  Pouinct 
Add  alxiut  two  cmncei  at  linel;  povdentii  cIultcokI  to  liolf  a  pound  of  cc 

Bnk  PoDLinni. 
Take  of  tlie  srotinda  of  ■trong  beer  bftlf  >  pint ;  add  a. 
prett;  lliick,  and  tlten  atir  it  up. 

TUBT  POOLTIOK. 

Add  to  an  inruikm  of  malt  aa  much  oatmeal  an  will  reader  tbe  substAOM  of*  pi 
thickneiB,  and  thwi  add  a  spoonful  of  jea^t.     When  the  mortiSed  porliooa  a 
detached,  and  the  patient  complains  of  much  pain,  we  may  add  two  or  three  ta 
of  laudanum  to  the  puultice. 

To  counteract  the  fetid  discharge  and  smell  which  always  att« 
cases  of  mortification,  wo  may  use  with  advantage  the  chlorine  lotioi 
composed  of  one  part  of  chlorido  of  lime  to  eight  parta  of  wat*r. 


much  oatmeal  ta  Till  mala  1) 
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MUMPS. 

This  disease  is  seated  in  the  parotid  gland  and  surrounding  cellu- 
lar substance.  It  is  sometimes  epidemic,  and  is  generally  believed 
to  be  contagious.  It  usually  commences  with  slight  shivering,  fol- 
lowed by  hot  skin,  thirst,  and  other  feverish  symptoms,  which  seldom 
ran  high.  The  constitutional  derangement  is  soon  followed  by 
swelling  under  the  angles  of  the  jaws,  gradually  extending  over  a 
considerable  part  of  the  throat  affected.  The  swollen  parts  feel  firm 
and  elastic,  are  slightly  red,  and  tender  or  painful.  When  the  tume- 
faction is  extensive,  there  is  some  difficulty  in  swallowing,  and  pain 
on  moving  the  jaws.  The  disease  generally  begins  to  subside  on  the 
fimrth  or  fifth  day,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  the  neck  resumes 
its  natural  appearance;  but  in  some  cases,  when  the  swelling  is 
diminishing  at  the  neck,  the  testicles  in  males,  and  the  breasts  in 
females  become  swollen  ;  this  continues  for  some  days,  and  then  dis- 
appears gradually.  Sometimes,  however,  the  testicles  remain 
enlarged  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  When  the  disease  is 
confined  to  one  side  of  the  neck,  the  testicle  or  breast  of  the  same 
aide  only  is  affected.  This  disease  occurs  most  frequently  in  childreui 
and  generally  in  those  of  scrofulous  constitution. 

Treatment. — The  mumps  seldom  require  medical  treatment. 
Stimulating  food  and  drink  should  be  avoided ;  mild  laxatives  are 
necessary,  and  a  little  purified  nitre  dissolved  in  barley  water  may 
be  taken.  The  neck  should  be  protected  from  cold  by  covering  it 
with  fine  flannel.  If  the  testicles  or  breasts  become  swollen  and 
painful,  it  will  be  advisable  to  apply  leeches,  and  afterwards  warm 
fomentations  of  marshmallow,  or  poppy  heads,  and  warm  poultices  of 
linseed  or  bread  and  milk. 

MURIATIC  ACID. 

It  is  sometimes  employed  both  internally,  and  as  a  gargle  in 
typhus  fever  and  scarlatina.  From  eight  to  fifteen  drops,  mixed 
with  four  ounces  of  water,  are  used  by  some  practitioners  as  an  in- 
jection for  the  cure  of  gonorrhoea.  Muriatic  acid  is  a  better  remedy 
than  mercury  in  syphilitic  cases,  where  there  is  constitutional  irri- 
tability complicated  with  debility. 

MUSK. 

Musk  is  a  peculiar  secretion  which  is  deposited  in  a  small  sac 
situated  near  the  umbilicus  of  the  Moschus  MoschiferuSf  or  mask 
animal,  a  native  of  the  Himalaya  mountains,  and  other  elevated 
regions  of  Asia. 
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The  dose  la  from  six  to  twenty  grains,  repealed,  if  necess 
every  five  or  six  hoixrs.     It  is  difficult  to  obtain   that  which  j 
genuine. 

NETTLE-RASH. 

No  part  of  the  body  is  exempt  from  nellle-rash.     It  nppcan  ■ 
large,  flat,  elevated  patches  or  wheels,  of  irregular  shape,  hard,  a 
pale  red  color,  but  in  some  instances  whiter  than  the  surrounttjl 
skin,  and  is  attended  with  severe  itching  and  tingling.     Tho  enip( 
is  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  slight  degree  of  fever,  in  other  c 
it   appears  suddenly,  without   any  constitutional  dtstnrbaoot!. 
generally  appears  in  the  morning,  vanishes  in  the  course  of  B  1 
hours,  and  perhaps  reappears  twice  or  thrice  in  the  <;ourse  of  the  d 
After  breaking  out  repeatedly  in  this  maimer,  it  usually  disuppC 
entirely  at  the  expiration  of  six  or  eight  days,  sometimes  oij 
sooner.     Nettle-rash  occurs  most  frequently  in   young  people,  i 
females  ;  it  is  generally  if  not  always  connected  with  disorder  of  i 
digestive  organs,  and,  in  particular  constitutions,  is  rt^^adily  prodiu 
by  certain  articles  of  food,  as  lobsters,  crabs,  mussels,  and  other  ktfl 
of  shell  fish  ;  cucumbers,  mushrooms,  &o. 

Treatment. — In  mild  cases  little  will  be  required  beyond  li 
farinaceous  diet  tfnd  gentle  laxatives.  When  the  eruption  ap| 
after  taking  into  the  stomach  certain  substances  v,-hioh  disagree  v 
it,  or  to  which  it  is  unaccustomed,  an  emetic  oi  ijiecaman  gener 
efiects  a  cure ;  and  in  cases  whore  the  feverish  symptoms  are  tii| 
end  the  itching  severe,  the  loss  of  ten  or  fifteen  ounces  of  blood  fra| 
the  arm  seldom  fails  to  remove  the  disorder.  Nettle-rash  genera 
yields  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days  under  the  use  of  low  d 
mild  laxative  medicine,  and  drinking  lieely  of  lemonade, 
watfif  containing  a  little  nitre. 

NIPPLES,   SORE. 
Women  when  nursing  are  liable  to  have  sore  nipples,  a  complal 
which  is  very  troublesome,  and,  in  many  cases,  not  easily  subdoi 
This  may  sometimes  be  prevented  by  washing  the  nipples  frequentfl 
during  a  month  or  two  before  delivery,  with  equal  parts  of  the 
ture  of  myrrh,  and  a  strong  decocCion  of  oak  bark.     When, 
ever,  the  nipples  have  beooms  excoriated  and  chapped,  an  artifioi 
teat,  attached  to  a  shield,  should  be  employed,  and  the  follow 
lotions  may  be  used. 

Borax,  one  drachm, 

TTater,  three  ounce*  Mid  a  halt 

Spirit  of  wine,  hair  au  onace.    UIe. 
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lime  water,  and 

Oil  of  poppies,  of  each  an  ounce.    Mix.    The  excoriated  nipples  to  be  fnqwaOj 
anointad  with  this  liniment. 

Dr.  Hanny,  of  Glasgow,  de^ms  lunar  caustic  the  best  application 
for  a  sore  nipple  ;  it  should  be  used  in  the  following  manner.  Having 
gently,  but  carefully  dried  the  nipple,  the  part  is  to  be  freely  touched 
with  a  sharp  pencil  of  lunar  caustic,  {nitrate  of  silver,)  which  is  to 
be  insinuated  also  into  the  chaps  and  chinks.  The  nipple  is  then  to 
be  washed  with  a  little  warm  milk  and  water.  The  pain  soon  sub- 
sides, and  the  sore  may  then  be  healed  with  a  little  zinc  ointment j 
{Turner's  cerate,) 

Great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  allow  the  sore  parts  to  stick  to 
the  clothes ;  to  prevent  this  the  popular  plan  of  placing  a  fresh  ivy* 
leaf  over  the  nipple,  every  time  the  infant  is  removed  from  the 
breast,  is  very  serviceable. 

NITRE. 

Nitre  (nitrate  of  potash,  saltpetre)  is  an  excellent  medicine  to 
abate  heat,  and  is  used  for  this  purpose  in  all  inflammatory  diseases 
and  haemorrhages.  Given  in  small  and  frequently  repeated  doses, 
to  the  extent  of  a  drachm,  or  eighty  grains,  in  the  course  of  twenty- 
fimr  hours,  in  cold  water,  toast  water,  or  barley  water,  (each  dose 
being  dissolved  at  the  time  it  is  to  be  administered,)  it  diminishes 
the  strength  and  frequency  of  the  pulse,  while  it  lowers  the  animal 
heaty  and  abates  thirst ;  and  is  consequently  regarded  of  groat  value. 

Nitre  is  sqmetimes  given  as  a  diuretic  in  dropsical  cases  ;  and  in 
the  proportion  of  a  drachm  and  a  half  to  half  a  pound  of  water,  is 
firequently  prescribed  as  a  gargle  in  different  kinds  of  sore  throat. 

Five  ounces  of  nitre,  with  five  ounces  of  sal  ammoniac  (muriate 
of  ammonia)  dissolved  in  sixteen  ounces  of  water,  will  reduce  the 
temperature  of  the  liquid  forty  degrees.  Hence  this  mixture  placed 
in  a  bladder  is  used  as  an  external  application,  in  various  cases ;  to 
the  head  in  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  apoplexy,  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  belly  in  some  cases  of  retention  of  urine,  to  the  belly  in  violent 
floodings ;  and  to  hernial  tumors  (when  ice  cannot  be  obtained)  to 
diminish  their  size  and  facilitate  their  reduction. 

NITRIC  ACID. 

Nitric  acid  is  often  of  great  service  in  syphilis,  when  the  use  of 
mercury  would  be  improper.  It  is  more  particularly  useful  when 
the  disease  is  complicated  with  scrofula  or  scurvy,  when  it  is  accom- 
panied with  much  debility,  and,  in  patients  whose  constitutions  have 
suffered  from  the  excessive  use  of  mercury.     In  such  oases  it  is 
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generally  given  along  with  the  compound  decoction  of  saTsaparilla-— 
sometimes  it  produces  salivation.  The  diluted  nitrio  aoid  of  the 
pharmacopoeia  is  the  form  in  which  it  is  generally  used.  This  is 
prepared  by  mixing  one  fluid  ounce  of  nitric  acid  with  nine  floid 
ounces  of  distilled  water,  and  the  dose  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  dropSi 
in  water  sweetened  with  syrup  or  sugar,  three  times  a  day.  This 
acid  injures  the  teeth,  it  is  therefore  advisable  to  drink  the  mix- 
ture through  a  glass  tube,  and  afterwards  wash  the  mouth. 

Nitric  acid  is  given  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sulphuric  and  muri- 
atic acids,  in  cases  of  gravel,  where  the  urinedeposits  a  white  sediment 

As  an  application  to  certain  ill-conditioned  or  sloughing'  ulcersi 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  recommends  a  lotion  composed  of  fifty  drops  of 
nitric  acid  to  a  pint  of  water.  Some  practitioners  use  two  drachms 
of  the  diluted  acid  mixed  with  an  ounce  of  water,  as  a  stimulating 
application  to  fetid  sores  attended  with  a  thin  acrid  discharge. 

OPIUM. 

Opium  is  the  concreted  juice  of  the  capsule  or  head  of  the  white 
poppy. 

Opium  renders  the  pulse  fuller,  stronger,  and  quicker.  The  latter 
action,  however,  is  not  always  produced.  For  example  ;  when  the 
pulse  is  quick  and  frequent,  in  consequence  of  debility,  opium  makes 
it  slower  and  more  regular,  and  strong  doses  render  it  even  slow,  and 
similar  to  that  which  is  met  with  in  apoplexy.  A  moderate  dose 
taken  when  in  a  state  of  health  always  slightly  accelerates  the  pulse. 

Opium,  besides  the  property  which  it  possesses  of  increasing  the 
action  of  the  heart,  and  the  fulness  and  frequency  of  the  pulse,  exerts 
a  powerful  influence  as  a  narcotic,  that  is,  in  diminishing  the  sen- 
sibility of  the  nervous  system,  allaying  pain,  and  procuring  sleep. 
But  when  the  pulse  is  hard,  the  skin  hot  and  dry,  and  other  feverish 
symptoms  are  present,  or  when  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  in- 
flammation is  commencing,  it  would  be  improper  to  administer 
opium  as  a  narcotic,  because  its  primary  or  stimulating  action  would 
certainly  aggravate  the  symptoms. 

Opium  is  much  used  extemallt/  to  mitigate  pain,  and  allay 
spasmodic  action.  When  employed  in  this  manner,  it  is  applied  in 
the  form  of  laudanum,  or  mixed  with  camphorated  oil,  and  is  foond 
very  serviceable  in  cholic,  hysteria,  and  other  similar  diseases. 

Two  or  three  grains  of  opium,  introduced  into  the  rectum,  an 
very  efficacious  in  relieving  tenesmus,  *  spasmodic  stricture,  and  in 
alleviating  the  pain  arising  from  cancer  of  the  womb. 

*  *'  An  urgent^  distressing,  and  almost  painful  sensation,  as  if  a  dischaige  from  the  b- 
tesCines  must  take  place  immediately ;  always  reCnred  to  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum." 
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The  wine  of  opium,  dropped  into  the  eye,  is  an  excellent  applica- 
tion in  chronic  ophthalmia,  and  is  in  very  general  nse. 

In  1804,  a  German  chemist,  named  Serturner,  discovered  an 
alkaline  substance  which  has  been  called  morphia  ;  this  combines 
with  several  acids,  and  forms  salts.  The  acetate,  muriate,  and 
sulphate  of  morphia,  are  at  present  in  general  use,  and  have  the 
advantage  of  being  less  injurious  to  the  digestive  organs  than  solid 
opium.  These  salts  are  given  instead  of  opium  in  the  dose  of  from 
a  quarter  to  three  quarters  of  a  grain ;  the  subjoined  formula  is  of 
the  same  strength  as  laudanum. 

Acetate  of  morphia,  sixty-four  grains, 
Dintilled  water,  fifteen  ounces, 
Proof  spirit  of  wine,  one  ounce.    Idix. 

The  usual  dose  of  opium  is  one  grain,  of  laudanum  twenty  dropSi 
and  of  the  salts  of  morphia  a  quarter  of  a  grain. 

PALSY. 

It  were  impossible  for  us,  in  a  work  like  the  present,  to  offer  any 
thing  more  than  a  very  general  idea  of  palsy,  and  of  its  treatment ; 
in  the  following  observations,  therefore,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to 
the  common  forms  of  this  disease,  as  it  affects  the  voluntary  muscleSi 
and  when  it  is  not  a  consequence  of  apoplexy. 

Paralysis  from  apoplexy  generally  occupies  one  side  of  the  body ; 
when  it  arises  from  disease  of  the  spinal  marrow,  the  lower  ex- 
tremities only  are  affected ;  but  in  many  other  cases  the  palsy  comes 
on  more  or  less  slowly  and  compromises  certain  muscles,  leaving 
others  of  the  same  part  untouched;  the  palsy  likewise  may  be 
complete  or  incomplete ;  in  the  former  case  the  muscle  or  muscles 
attacked  are  unable  to  affect  any  movement  whatever ;  in  incomplete 
palsy  the  power  of  motion  is  much  diminished,  but  not  altogether 
lost 

Causes. — ^As  we  have  already  mentioned,  we  do  not  notice  that 
form  of  palsy  which  occurs  as  a  consequence  of  apoplexy,  because 
it  has  already  been  described  under  the  head  of  apoplexy.  Many  other 
diseases  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  may  excite  it,  such  as 
tumors,  inflammation,  with  softening  of  the  mucous  substance, 
injuries  caused  by  external  violence,  &c. ;  palsy  may  also  arise  from 
a  great  variety  of  causes,  the  chief  of  which  are  pressure  on  some 
particular  nerve,  cold,  the  action  of  poisons,  whether  metallic  or 
animal,  sexual  indulgences,  derangement  of  the  digestive  functions, 
worms,  &c. 

When  palsy  occurs  without  having  been  preceded  by  an  attack 
of  apoplexy,  it  often  oomes  on  in  a  gradual  manner.     Occasionally 
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the  symptoms  indicate  some  distarbance  of  the  ciroulation  within  the 
head ;  the  patient  complains  of  severe  head-ache,  tingling  in  the 
ears,  flushing  of  the  face,  and  throbbing  of  the  arteries,  which  supply 
the  head  with  blood. 

In  other  cases  the  loss  of  power  over  the  muscles  takes  place 
suddenly,  being  preceded  by  a  kind  of  fit  or  momentary  loss  of  con- 
sciousness, which  bears  some  resemblance  to  an  attack  of  apoplexy. 

Treatment, — In  the  treatment  of  palsy,  especial  attention  must 
be  paid  to  the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease,  and  to  its  nature ;  that 
is  to  say,  as  to  whether  it  depends  on  disease  of  the  brain,  of  the 
spinal  marrow,  or  merely  of  the  nerves  distributed  to  the  palsied 
part.  All  exciting  causes  must  be  avoided  or  removed.  Recent 
paralysis,  connected  with  diseases  of  the  brain,  must  be  treated  in 
the  way  described  under  the  term  apoplexy.  In  that  form  of  the 
disease  which  depends  on  some  affection  of  the  spinal  marrow,  mnoh 
benefit  may  be  expected  from  the  use  of  blisters  along  the  lower  part 
of  the  spine ;  or  aa  issue  may  be  placed  on  either  side  of  the  spine, 
and  kept  open  for  a  considerable  time.  The  bowels  should  be  moved 
twice  a  day  by  purgative  medicine. 

As  a  general  and  safe  rule,  we  may  lay  down  that  no  stimulating 
remedies  should  be  given  internally,  nor  any  stimulating  applications 
used  externally  in  recent  cases  of  palsy.  We  mention  this  for  the 
guidance  of  non-medical  persons,  who  probably  would  be  unable  to 
distinguish  when  the  palsy  depends  on  acute  disease  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  marrow,  or  when  it  is  simply  produced  by  loss  of  power  in 
the  nerves,  or  by  sympathy  with  some  other  organ. 

When,  however,  the  paralysis  has  existed  for  some  timCi  and 
when  there  are  no  evident  signs  of  excitement  about  the  head  or 
spinal  marrow,  certain  local  and  general  means  may  be  had  recourse 
to  for  th(^  purpose  of  restoring  their  lost  power  to  the  nerves. 

The  paralysed  parts  may  be  rubbed  with  the  liniment  of  amr 
monia,  with  spirits  of  turpentine,  or  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  these  two  substances  ;  at  the  same  time  local  irritation  should  be 
kept  up  along  the  spine  (over  the  neck  when  the  arm  is  affected,  and 
along  the  back  for  the  legs,)  by  moans  of  the  tartar  emetic  ointment, 
blisters,  or  setons.  The  application  of  electric  or  galvanic  currents 
to  the  nerves  which  supply  the  palsied  muscles  is  often  attended  with 
very  great  benefit ;  but  the  use  of  these  means  requires  much  per- 
severance and  attention.  Sulphureous  baths  have  been  found  to  act 
favorably  in  several  oases  of  paralysis. 

PAREGORIC  ELIXIR. 
Paregoric  elixir  is  prepared  in  the  following  manner ;  ^^  Take  of 
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camphor  two  scruples  and  a  half,  hard  opium,  powdered,  and  benzoic 
aoid,  of  each  seventy-two  grains,  oil  of  anise  a  drachm,  proof  spirits, 
two  pints ;  macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain."  This  remedy 
is  much  used  in  cdronic  asthma,  and  cough,  when  no  inflammatory 
symptoms  are  present.  A  tea-spoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  three  or 
four  times  a  day,  and  two  tea-spoonsful  at  bed-time.  Half  an  canoe 
of  this  elixir  contains  a  grain  of  opium. 

PERUVIAN  BARK. 

Peruvian  bark,  or  Cinchona,  is  commonly  termed  bark  by  way 
of  pre-eminence. 

Bark,  or  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  is  deservedly  considered  the 
mo6t  valuable  tonic  medicine  we  possess,  and  has  a  wonderful  power 
in  checking  all  periodic  or  intermitting  diseases ;  the  latter  effect  is 
more  especially  shown  in  ague,  in  which  it  acts  almost  as  a  specific, 
and  also  exercises,  when  properly  managed,  a  powerful  influence  in 
subduing  the  remittent  fevers  of  warm  climates. 

All  the  preparations  of  bark  are  to  be  withheld  in  inflammatory 
diseases,  and  in  all  disorders  complicated  with  an  inflammatory  con- 
dition of  the  alimentary  canal. 

The  facility  with  which  small  doses  of  sulphate  of  quinine  can 
be  taken  has  led  to  the  substitution  of  this  preparation  for  that  of  the 
bark  in  powder,  which  is  objectionable  on  account  of  its  nauseous 
taste,  bulk,  and  from  the  woody  fibre  and  inert  matter  contained  in 
it  rendering  it  indigestible  and  oppressive  to  the  stomach.  The 
ordinary  dose  of  the  powder  is  half  a  drachm,  three  times  a  day, 
mixed  with  wine  and  water  ;  but  in  urgent  cases,  it  may  be  taken 
to  the  extent  of  one  or  two  ounces  in  the  course  of  twenty-four 
hours.  The  dose  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine  is  from  one  to  six  grains, 
three  times  a  day.  In  many  cases,  we  have  known  larger  doses  to 
oause  buzzing,  ringing,  and  other  noises  in  the  ears,  giddiness,  deaf- 
ness, confusion  of  ideas,  and  other  symptoms  of  cerebral  excitement ; 
and  even  grain  doses  administered  during  convalescence  from  fever, 
dysentery,  and  other  acute  diseases,  sometimes  produce  this  affection 
of  the  head.  The  brain  is  more  especially  excited  by  this  remedy, 
even  in  small  doses,  when  administered  as  a  tonic  in  chronic  dysen- 
tery. Quinine,  ftom  its  excessively  bitter  taste,  is  usually  given  in 
the  form  of  pill,  made  up  with  a  little  crumb  of  bread  or  mucilage. 
It  is  also  frequently  given  in  a  liquid  form  ;  but,  as  it  is  not  very 
soluble  in  water,  a  little  spirit,  or  a  few  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol 
{aromatic  sulphuric  acid)  are  generally  added  to  increase  its  solu- 
bility. 
•    The  cold  infusion  of  bark  is  a  useful  tonic  in  indigestion,  and  is 
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in  many  cases  more  grateful  to  the  stomach  than  quinine  ;  it  is  jh©- 
pared  in  the  following  manner.  Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  bmiaed, 
an  ounce,  boiling  water  a  pint ;  macerate  for  six  hours  in  a  vesBel 
lightly  covered,  and  strain.  A  wine-glassful  to  be  taken  as  a  doae 
three  or  four  times  a  day. 

The  tincture  of  bark  is  sometimes  taken  as  a  stomacbio  in  the 
dose  of  two  or  three  tea-spoonsful.  Many  people,  residing  in  districts 
where  they  are  cx)nstantly  exposed  to  the  influence  of  malaria  firom 
decaying  vegetable  matter,  take  this  tincture  habitually  with  the 
intention  of  keeping  off  fever. 

PILES. 

Piles  are  small  painful  tumors,  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the 
great  gut  called  the  rectum^  either  within  the  anus  or  fundament,  or 
around  its  margin.  In  popular  language,  these  swellings,  when 
situated  within  the  gut,  are  termed  internal  piles ;  when  beyond 
the  verge  of  the  anus,  external  piles  ;  and  when  there  is  no  discharge 
of  blood  they  are  usually  called  blind  piles. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  piles,  differing  from  each  other  in  stnio> 
ture.  The  first  kind  is  formed  by  dilatation  of  the  veins  of  the  anns ; 
in  those  which  are  external,  the  veins  are  covered  by  thick  indurated 
cellular  substance,  and  the  skin  surrounding  the  verge  of  the  anus ; 
the  internal  are  also  covered  with  dense  cellular  tissue,  and  by  the 
mucous,  or  lining  membrane  of  the  gut.  In  the  second  kind^  the 
piles  are  soft,  spongy,  and  not  composed  of  enlarged  veins,  but  of 
numerous  minute  vessels  interwoven  with  each  other.  When  irritated, 
they  increase  in  size,  become  hard,  and  blood  is  exuded  fnmi  innii- 
merable  points  on  their  surface;  whereas,  in  the  first  kind,  the 
hoemorrhage  takes  place  from  the  bursting  of  the  vein,  and  the  blood 
flows  in  a  stream.  Some  authors  describe  other  varieties  of  piles; 
but  they  appear  to  be  only  rnodifications  of  the  kinds  above  described. 

Causes. — The  causes  which  induce  piles  are  numerous.  The 
principal  of  the  predisposing  causes  are,  a  plethoric  habit  of  body,  a 
melancholic,  bilious  temperament,  hereditary  disposition,  hot  and 
variable  climates.  Piles  are  seldom  met  with  before  puberty,  and 
women  are  most  frequently  affected  with  them  after  the  turn  of  life. 
Sedentary  occupations  and  indolent  habits,  conjoined  with  full  gener- 
ous diet  and  the  habitual  use  of  wine,  malt  liquor,  spirits,  &ay 
induce  a  state  of  general  plethora,  and  more  especially  fulness  of  the 
blood  vessels  of  the  abdomen.  In  such  cases,  the  discharge  of  blood 
from  piles  is  merely  a  salutary  effort  of  nature  to  relieve  the  systenii 
and  is  to  bo  considered  as  one  of  the  means  which  nature  makes  use 
of  to  maintain  the  balanoe  of  the  various  functions  of  the  animal 
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economy,  which  numerous  circumstances,  even  during  the  most 
satisfactory  state  of  health,  tend  constantly  to  disturb. 

The  chief  occasional  causes  are,  constipation  of  the  bowels,  which 
is  by  far  the  most  frequent,  pregnancy,  large  or  too  often  repeated 
doses  of  purgative  medicine,  more  especially  of  Morison's  pills.  This 
disease  is  also  brought  on  by  long  sitting ;  hence  it  is  common 
among  tailors,  shoemakers,  &c. ;  by  sitting  on  the  damp  ground, 
wearing  tight  stays,  and  various  causes  which  tend  to  obstruct  the 
oiroulation  of  blood  in  the  abdomen,  and  irritate  the  lower  part  of 
the  rectum. 

Treatment. — The  first  step  to  be  taken  to  relieve  the  patient 
from  this  distressing  state,  is  to  apply  twelve  or  fifteen  leeches 
round  the  anus,  and,  as  soon  as  they  have  fallen  off,  he  should  sit 
over  the  steam  of  warm  water,  or  decoction  of  poppy  heads,  during 
at  least  half  an  hour ;  this  is  to  be  repeated  every  two  hours,  and 
immediately  followed  each  time  by  the  application  of  a  warm  bread 
and  milk,  or  linseed  poultice.  A  smart  dose  of  castor  oil,  with  a 
draohm  and  a  half  of  the  tincture  of  henbane,  should  be  taken  as  a 
dose,  or  a  tea-spoonful  of  the  following  electuary  may  be  taken  every 
three  hours,  until  the  bowels  be  freely  opened. 

Take  electuary  of  senna,  (lenitive  electuary,)  an  ounce. 

Flour  of  sulphur,  the  same  quantity, 

Jalap,  in  powder,  a  drachm, 

Balsam  of  copavia,  half  an  ounce, 

Ginger,  in  powder,  half  a  drachm, 

Croim  of  tartar,  half  an  ounce, 

Byrup  of  ginger,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  form  the  whole  into  an  electuary. 

If  the  fomentations  and  warm  poultices  do  not  relieve  the  pain 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  the  same  number  of  leeches  are  to  be 
again  applied.  This  treatment  is  very  efiicacious,  and  soon  gives 
great  relief.  When  the  acute  stage  is  past,  the  following  lotion 
should  be  repeatedly  applied  to  the  anus  during  the  day. 

Goulard  water,  six  ounces. 
Laudanum,  an  ounce.    Mix. 

A  tea-spoonful  of  the  above  electuary,  should  be  taken  at  bed- 
time,  and  the  dose  may  be  repeated  the  following  morning,  if  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  keep  the  bowels  open  . 

Piles,  at  first,  give  very  little  trouble,  and  seldom  protrude,  unless 
the  bowels  have  been  neglected,  or  the  person  has  been  indulging 
more  than  usual  at  table.  Under  such  circumstances,  they  become 
slightly  painful,  with  a  sensation  of  heat  and  itching  at  the  anus. 
These  symptoms  may  be  soon  relieved  by  attention  to  diet  and 
regimen,  and  regulating  the  bowels  by  suitable  doses  of  the  above 
eleotuary.    A  laxative  in  common  use  in  such  oases  is  composed  of 
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equal  parts  of  cream  of  tartar  and  8ulphur,  made  into  an  electuary 
with  syrup  or  molasses ;  the  ordinary  dose  of  this  is  a  large  tea- 
spoonful  at  bed-time.  The  patient  should  pass  his  motions  at  night, 
just  before  going  to  bed.  This  is  an  important  part  of  the  treatment^ 
and  ought  never  to  be  neglected. 

Other  means,  besides  the  above,  may  be  employed  with  advan- 
tage to  remove  piles  which  have  arisen  from  occasional  or  accidental 
causes.  Sir  B.  Brodie,  and  several  of  the  best  French  authorSi  re- 
commend a  lavement  of  half  a  pint  of  cold  water  every  morning  after 
breakfast.*  The  following  astringent  ointment  is  very  generally 
used,  but  perhaps  the  best  local  application  is  a  saturated  solutioQ  of 
alum. 

Powder  of  oak  galls,  an  ounce, 

Elder  ointment,  or  hog*8  lard,  the  same  quantity.    Mix. 

The  piles  and  anus  are  to  be  anointed  with  this  night  and  morning. 

Washing  of  the  parts  should  be  resorted  to  after  each  evaoaatkA 
from  the  bowels,  and  Mr.  Mayo  suggests  that  they  should  be  washed 
with  yellow  soap  and  water. 

When  piles  come  on  spontaneously,  and  have  become  oonstito- 
tional,  giving  out  blood  periodically,  they  are  in  a  manner  neoessaiyt 
and  act  as  a  safety-valve  for  the  relief  of  the  overloaded  circnlation, 
and  thus  serve,  in  a  great  measure,  to  protect  the  system  from  goat, 
internal  hscmorrhage,  apoplexy,  and  other  dangerous  disMses. 
Hence,  it  is  obvious  that  in  many  cases  it  would  be  dangerons  to 
interfere  with  bleeding  piles ;  more  especially  when  the  habits  of  the 
individual  are  such  as  to  render  an  outlet  of  this  descriptioa 
necessary. 

Piles  frequently  become  so  troublesome,  that  the  patient  is  de- 
sirous of  getting  rid  of  them  at  all  hazards.  There  are  two  methods 
of  removing  piles  ;  the  one  is  by  excision^  and  the  other  by  ligature. 
The  former  is  always  preferable  when  the  piles  are  external ;  th^ 
latter  when  they  are  internal.  Both  operations  are  exceedingly 
simple.  The  manner  of  applying  the  ligature  is,  ''  to  draw  down  the 
pile  with  a  forceps  or  tenaculum,  and  tie  a  piece  of  waxed  silk 
around  it ;  draw  the  knot  until  the  patient  complains  severely ;  then 
tie  a  second,  cut  off  the  ligature  a  little  way  from  the  knot,  and 
return  the  intestine  and  pile."  After  the  operation,  the  patient 
should  confine  himself  to  low  diet,  and  drink  freely  of  barley  water, 
or  linseed  tea  with  nitre.     If  he  experience  pain,  half  a  grain  of  the 

*  A  larrfnent  is  an  injection  thrown  into  tlie  rectum,  or  lowest  intastineu    Hie 
desired  would  be  facilitated  should  the  sufferer  scat  himself  oyer  some  yeesel 
cold  water,  and  with  his  hand  dath  it  for  several  minutes  agaiDst  the  part    Hie 
this  application  is  made,  the  better^ — Ed. 
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acetate  of  morphine^  may  be  taken,  and  relief  will  be  derived  from 
ibmenting  the  parts  as  already  recommended. 

PLEURISY. 

This  is  an  inflammation  of  the  pleura,  a  painful  disease  of  very 
frequent  occurrence,  though  rarely  fatal,  when  not  complicated  with 
other  diseases.  At  its  commencement,  the  blood-vessels  immediately 
under  the  inflamed  portion  of  the  pleura  become  distended  with  blood, 
and  form  a  kind  of  net- work  of  a  bright  red  color.  The  natural 
secretion  from  the  aflected  part  is  at  first  supposed  to  be  considerably 
diminished ;  but  an  overflow  of  thin  serous  liquid  soon  takes  place, 
and,  if  the  inflammation  increase,  the  fibrinous  part  of  the  blood 
which,  in  a  state  of  health,  nourishes  and  sustains  the  pleura,  is  als(» 
thrown  out,  and  forms  in  solid  films  or  layers  upon  its  surface,  or  is 
mingled  with  the  eflused  liquid  which  has  accumulated  in  the  side 
of  the  che^t  aflected.  This  excessive  secretion  sometimes  continues 
until  the  side  in  which  the  inflammation  is  seated  becomes  com- 
jdetely  filled  with  liquid,  and  the  lung  is  in  consequence  so  compressed 
that  it  ceases  to  perform  its  function.  The  inflammation,  however, 
may  attack  both  sides  of  the  pleura,  (double  pleurisy ;)  but  this  is 
oomparatively  a  rare  occurrence. 

Pleurisy  commences  with  a  slight  degree  of  chilliness,  sometimes 
with  severe  rigors  or  shivering.  The  patient,  either  at  the  same 
time,  or  shortly  after,  complains  of  an  acute  cutting  pain  {stitch) 
below  the  nipple,  or  towards  the  anterior  edge  of  the  arm-pit,  which 
occasionally  catches  or  interrupts  the  breathing.  The  ordinary  series 
of  feverish  symptoms  soon  follow,  viz.  hot,  dry,  and  harsh  skin,  thirst, 
high  colored  urine,  and  a  firm  hard  pulse.  Yet  cases  frequently 
occur  where  it  is  small,  soft,  sometimes  unequal  or  intermittent,  and 
oloeely  resembling  that  which  results  from  great  debility ;  while  the 
patient  is  at  the  same  time  laboring  under  much  oppression  and 
tightness  at  chest,  accompanied  by  distressing  anxiety.  Now,  if 
this  oppressed  state  of  the  system  were  mistaken  for  real  debility, 
and  stimulants  adniinistcre<l,  all  the  symptoms  would  be  aggravated, 
and  serious  constiquenccs  might  accrue.  But  these  symptoms,  instead 
of  being  the  result  of  direct  debility,  indicate  the  violence  of  the 
inflammation ;  tlie  acute  pain  prevents  the  patieut  from  breathing 
finely,  and  tlie  constantly  imjwded  respiration  causes  obstruction  in 
the  lungs ;  part  of  the  blood,  therefore,  only  reaches  the  heart,  and, 
oonstMiuently,  the  quantity  in  general  circulation  is  greatly  diminished. 
Every  time  the  patient  coughs,  or  attempts  to  draw  in  a  full  breath, 
the  pulse  becomes  suddenly  full  and  hard ;  and  if  venesection  be 
resorted  to,  it  may  be  observed  to  rise  gradually  as  the  blood  flows 
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from  the  arm,  and  the  inflammatory  symptoms  soon  declare  them- 
selves in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken.  We  have  deemed  it  neoessary 
to  notice  particularly  this  modification  of  the  pulse,  because  it  might 
mislead  those  who  have  not  received  a  medical  education,  and  canaa 
them  to  neglect  depletion,  and  the  active  measures  necessary  in  snob 
cases. 

Cough  is  a  symptom  which  is  always  present  in  eyery  inflamma^ 
tory  affection  of  the  lungs  }  in  ordinary  cases,  it  is  brought  on  each 
time  the  patient  endeavors  to  take  a  deep  inspiration,  and,  when  the 
inflammation  is  severe,  is  induced  by  speaking,  or  even  by  moving 
the  chest.  In  pleurisy  the  cough  is  short,  dry,  and  very  painM ; 
and  the  expectoration  is  scanty,  a  little  whitish,  or  transparent. 

The  patient  generally  lies  on  the  back ;  but,  at  the  early  stage 
of  the  disease,  sometimes  on  the  sound  side.  In  the  chronic  fomiy 
the  patient  lies  on  the  back,  or  more  frequently  on  the  side  afTeoted, 
because  the  weight  of  the  liquid  would  impede  the  motion  of  ilie 
healthy  lung,  if  the  patient  lay  upon  that  side. 

In  mild  cases,  or  when  active  treatment  has  been  adopted  at  ilie 
commencement,  and  only  a  small  quantity  of  liquid  is  effosed  into 
the  chest,  recovery  takes  place  in  a  few  days ;  but  when  the  aoonmn- 
lation  of  liquid  is  considerable,  the  disease  may  continue  from  one  to 
three  months. 

There  is  a  form  of  pleurisy  frequently  met  with  which  is  at  first 
attended  with  pain  and  slight  feverish  symptoms,  but  afterwards 
slight  cough,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  an  uneasy  sensation  at  the 
chest,  are  the  only  symptoms  experienced  by  the  patient.  In  soma 
cases,  no  pain  is  felt  at  any  period  of  the  disease,  and  the  oooghi 
difficulty  of  breathing,  &c.,  are  so  slight  as  scarcely  or  not  at  all  to  be 
observed.  This  latent  species  of  the  disease  comes  onsometiniflB 
during  convalescence  from  fever,  and  there  is  often  a  oonaiderabb 
accumulation  of  liquid  before  any  affection  of  the  chest  is  sospeoted. 
Many  people,  who  are  supposed  to  die  from  old  age,  perish  from  this 
latent  form  of  pleurisy. 

When  pleurisy  declares  itself  in  the  usual  way,  and  active  treat- 
ment  is  adopted  at  the  commencement,  recovery  generally  takas 
place ;  but  when  the  subjects  of  the  disease  are  ohildreny  or  peopb 
far  advanced  in  life,  it  often  proves  fatal. 

Pleurisy  usually  arises  from  cold  and  wet ;  but  it  may  be  bfoaglit 
on  by  any  of  the  causes  which  give  rise  to  inflanmiation  of  the 
lungs. 

Treatment, — The  treatment  of  pleurisy  is  based  mi  the  rulea 
which  apply  to  all  acute  inflammatory  diseases.  The  moat  effeotoal 
remedy  is  blood^letUng^  and  this  measure  is  the  more  ^wn^fkrial  the 
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sooner  it  is  employed  after  the  commenoement  of  the  disease.  The 
blood  is  to  be  allowed  to  flow  from  the  arm  until  the  approach  of 
fainting,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  six  or  eight  hours,  from  twenty  to 
forty  leeches  are  to  be  applied  over  the  seat  of  the  pain.  By  employ- 
ing these  energetic  means  at  an  early  period^  the  patient  is  enabled 
to  draw  in  a  full  breath  without  suffering  pain,  the  pulse  becomes 
soft,  the  feverish  symptoms  abate,  and  thus,  in  many  oases,  we 
fluooeed  in  completely  arresting  the  progress  of  the  disease  at  its  very 
onset.  When  the  tissue  or  substance  of  an  organ  is  inflamed,  we 
repeat  the  general  bleeding  as  often  as  it  may  be  found  necessary ; 
bat  when  the  inflammation  is  seated  in  the  membranes,  whether 
enveloping  organs,  or  lining  the  great  cavities  of  the  body,  it  is  found 
more  advantageous  to  repeat  the  local  bleeding,  by  means  of  cupping 
or  leeches,  than  to  have  again  recourse  to  venesection.  Hence,  in 
pleurisy,  if  the  pain,  cough,  and  difiiculty  of  breathing  return,  local 
depletion  is  to  be  resorted  to  a  second  time  ;  and  this  measure  is  to 
be  employed  as  often  as  the  urgency  of  the  case  may  require,  until 
the  inflammatory  action  cease.  The  bowels  are  to  be  freely  opened, 
after  the  first  bleeding,  by  a  dose  of  calomel^  (six  or  eight  grains,) 
combined  with  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  tartar  emetic^  or  six  grains  of 
Jameses  powder j  followed  by  a  draught  of  the  infusion  of  senna  leaves^ 
with  Rochelle  or  Epsom  salts.  The  tartar  emetic  mixture  is  of  great 
service  in  keeping  under  the  inflammatory  action.  In  general,  a 
table-spoonful  ever)  two  or  three  hours  will  be  found  sufficient  to 
keep  up  its  depressing  action  .on  the  system ;  but  the  strength  of  the 
doses,  and  the  frequency  of  their  repetition,  must  depend  on  the 
severity  of  the  disease,  the  age  and  constitution  of  the  patient,  and 
various  other  circumstances.  A  slight  degree  of  sickness  at  stomach 
(nausea)  is  a  sure  indication  that  the  remedy  has  been  carried  to  the 
proper  extent ;  if  the  dose  were  to  be  increased  after  this  symptom  is 
induced,  the  consequence  would  be  vomiting,  which  could  be  of  no 
service,  and  might  do  harm.  If  the  disease  have  been  neglected 
daring  the  first  two  or  three  days,  venesection  is  to  be  avoided ;  but 
looal  bleeding,  and  the  tartar  emetic  mixture,  should  be  employed 
until  the  pain  and  the  inflammatory  symptoms  abate.  On  the  third 
or  fourth  day  from  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  a  large  blister 
is  to  be  applied  over  the  side ;  tissue  or  silk  paper,  moistened  with 
oil,  being  placed  between  it  and  the  skin,  and  kept  on  during  forty- 
eight  hours ;  but  if  the  tissue  paper  be  not  interposed,  the  blister 
should  be  removed  at  the  expiration  of  six  or  eight  hours,  and  a  large 
poultice  applied  over  the  part. 

Pleurisy  is  sometimes  checked,  when  met  by  vigorous  treatment, 
at  the  conmienoement ;  but  in  the  great  majority  of  oasesi  even  if 
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the  patient  be  bled  to  fainting,  the  feverish  symptomsi  though  relieved 
for  a  time,  soon  return.  We  then  know  that  the  inflammatioa  is 
advancing,  and,  in  spite  of  the  most  active  treatment,  it  goes  on  from 
five  to  nine  days.  But,  though  we  cannot  prevent  the  inflammatiooy 
when  once  confirmed,  from  running  a  certain  course,  we,  neverth^ 
less,  have  it  greatly  in  our  power  to  moderate  the  symptoms  until 
the  disease  come  to  a  crisis,  and  then,  in  ordinary  cases,  no  further 
remedial  means  are  required.  There  is  still,  it  is  true,  an  aocumu- 
lation  of  fluid  in  the  chest,  but  the  process  of  absorption,  by  which 
this  is  carried  off,  may  be  safely  left  to  nature,  if  the  patient  have 
sufiicient  self-command  to  live  very  sparingly ;  yet,  though  nothing 
is  more  efficacious  than  the  control  of  hunger  at  this  stage  of  the 
disorder,  few  persons  are  able  to  resist  the  keen  appetite  which 
accompanies  convalescence ;  and  intemperance  in  diet  is  almost  sure 
to  retard  the  absorption  of  the  fluid,  or  induce  a  relapse.  The  desiio 
for  food  is  sometimes  so  urgent,  that,  in  order  to  blunt  the  appetite^ 
we  are  under  the  necessity  of  giving  the  tartar  emetic  mixture  in 
small  doses,  to  keep  the  stomach  slightly  under  its  influence. 

If  the  absorption  of  the  fluid  secreted  into  the  chest  go  on  yery 
slowly,  it  will  be  advisable  to  apply  blisters  repeatedly  over  the 
aflccted  side,  or  the  tartar  emetic  ointment  may  be  used,  so  as  to 
keep  up  constantly  a  copious  eruption  of  pustules,  until  the  cure  is 
completed.  Internally,  the  subjoined  pills,  or  mixture,  may  bo 
given  to  assist  in  the  removal  of  the  fluid. 

Calomel,  twenty-four  grains, 
Squills,  in  powder,  twelve  grains, 

Fc»xglove,  in  powder,  three  grains.    To  be  formed  into  twelve  pill^  with  a  little  lyrap 
or  mucilage.    One  or  two  to  be  taken  daily,  until  the  mouth  become  slightly  affected. 

Tincture  of  aloes,  from  one  to  two  drachms, 
Tincture  of  foxglove  (digitalis)  twenty  dropn, 

Tincture  of  squills,  twenty  drops.    Mix  with  a  little  water.    To  be  giveo  an  Iwnr 
before  breakfast,  every  second  or  third  morning,  according  to  tlie  effect  which  it  prodoDML 

The  iodide  or  hydriodate  of  potash  is  at  present  much  used  fcr 
the  purpose  of  promoting  absorption,  and  may  be  given  as  foliowv. 

Iodide  of  potash,  thirty-two  grainsi. 

Water,  eight  ounces.    Mix.    A  table-spoonful  to  be  taken  as  a  dose  four  times  a  dtsf. 

By  taking  the  simple  precaution  of  eating  a  bit  of  bread  or  hii^ 
cuit  after  each  dose  of  this  mixture,  the  irritation  of  stomach  and 
nervous  symptoms  commonly  ascribed  to  iodine  are  prevented. 

POTASH. 

The  bi-carbonate,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  carbonate  of 
potash,  is  sometimes  used  in  indigestion,  to  correct  acidity,  to  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  lithic  acid  or  red  gravel,  and  for  the  latter 
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purpose  it  is  frequently  employed  in  gout,  which,  as  wo  have  already 
had  occasion  to  mention,  is  frequently  complicated  with  the  forma- 
tion of  red  gravel.  When  it  is  found  necessary  to  administer  effer- 
vescing draughts  to  relieve  irritability  of  stomach,  many  practitioners 
prefer  this  salt  to  soda.  The  effervescing  draught,  in  common  use, 
18  made  by  dissolving  a  scruple  of  the  bi-carbonate  of  potash  in 
water,  and  then  adding  fifteen  grains  of  citric  acid,  or  the  same 
quantity  of  tartaric  acid,  or  three  drachms  and  a  half  of  lemon  juice. 
The  dose  of  the  bi-carbonate  of  potash  is  from  ten  to  thirty  grains 
tiiree  times  a  day. 

PRUSSIC  ACID. 

This  acid,  in  its  concentrated  state,  is  the  most  powerful  and 
rapid  poison  known.  When  prepared  for  internal  use,  it  is  given  in 
the  dose  of  from  three  to  ten  drops,  three  times  a  day,  in  sugar  and 
water,  and  has  been  found  very  useful  as  a  sedative  in  asthma, 
hooping  cough,  chronic  bronchitis,  at  the  commencement  of  con- 
sumption, in  some  forms  of  indigestion,  in  allaying  nervous  palpita- 
tions, more  especially  when  caused  by  a  disordered  state  of  the 
digestive  organs.  In  running  tetter  and  some  other  diseases  of  the 
skin,  accompanied  with  severe  itching,  the  following  lotion  is  said  to 
be  useful. 

Phuric  acki  two  drachms, 

AceUto  or  su^^  of  lead,  sixteen  grains, 

AleohoU  half  an  ounce. 

Distilled  water,  eight  ounces.    Mix. 

PUERPERAL  OR  CHILD-BED  FEVER. 

This  is  the  name  given  to  a  very  dangerous  inflammatory 
disease,  to  which  women  are  liable  shortly  after  delivery.  It  assumes 
two  forms ;  the  first  is  purely  inflammatory,  the  second  is  accom- 
panied with  typhoid  symptoms.  In  both  varieties  the  inflammation 
ib  seated  in  the  peritoneum,  or  serous  membrane,  which  lines  the 
oavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  envelopes  the  various  organs  contained  in 
it.  The  whole  or  only  a  part  of  this  membrane  may  be  affected,  and 
sometimes  the  substance  of  the  womb  and  its  appendages  are 
inflamed. 

^YiQ  first  variety  commences  with  general  shivering,  or  merely  a 
sensation  of  chilliness  in  the  back  and  loins.  In  either  case  the  feel- 
ing of  cold  is  soon  followed  by  heat  of  surface ;  full  bard  pulse, 
sometimes  not  quicker  than  natural,  but  generally  varying  from  a 
hundred  to  a  hundred  and  ten  beats  in  the  minute ;  bead-ache,  great 
restlessness,  and  other  symptoms  of  general  excitement,  attended  by 
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pain  and  swelling  in  the  whole  or  part  of  the  abdomen,  acxx>rding  to 
the  extent  or  progress  of  the  disease.  The  discharge  called  the 
lochia^  or  in  popular  language,  the  cleansings,  which  always  follow 
delivery,  is  commonly  checked,  but  sometimes  it  continues  to  flow 
as  usual.  The  breasts  become  flaccid,  and  if  the  milk  have  began 
to  flow,  it  is  dried  up,  but  the  disease  generally  commences  befors 
this  secretion  is  established.  The  patient  lies  on  her  back,  with  the 
knees  raised  upwards  towards  the  belly  ;  this  position  being  foond 
the  least  painful,  inasmuch  as  it  slightly  relaxes  the  inflamed 
peritoneum. 

This  alarming  disease  generally  makes  its  attack  about  the  thiid 
day  after  delivery,  sometimes  on  the  first,  and  often  not  until  the 
sixth  day,  or  even  later.  It  is  always  the  more  dangerous  tfao 
earlier  it  commences.  By  energetic  treatment  it  may  be  subdued 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  the  pain  and  swelling  subflide,  tbe 
appearance  of  anxiety  and  distress  so  strongly  depicted  in  the 
countenance  gradually  wears  ofl',  and  the  woman  quickly  recoven ; 
or  it  may  be  prolonged  from  eight  to  fifteen  days,  and  then  terminate 
favorably,  or  pass  into  a  chronic  state,  from  which  the  patient  very 
seldom  recovers.  In  many  cases  the  symptoms  progress  with  fright- 
ful rapidity,  the  belly  becomes  enormously  distended,  the  inflammi- 
tion  extends  to  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the  stomach,  vomiting 
supervenes,  and  the  patient  dies  delirious  and  in  great  agony.  It 
occasionally  happens,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  seveze 
suffering,  that  the  pain  subsides,  and  the  patient  becomes  perfectly 
quiet  and  composed.  This  deceitful  calm  indicates  the  near  approeoh 
of  death. 

In  the  second,  or  typhoid  variety,  the  shivering  is  severe  and 
long  continued;  the  head -ache  is  intense,  and  accompanied,  evea 
from  an  early  period,  with  constant  low  delirium,  which  is,  in  iqpst 
cases,  preceded  for  a  short  time  by  drowsiness  and  listlessness ;  tbe 
latter  symptom  is  shown  more  particularly  by  the  patient  becoming 
careless  about  her  child.  The  pulse  is  small,  hard,  and  exceedingly 
quick,  being  from  130  to  160  in  a  minute ;  the  higher  it  is,  the 
greater  is  the  danger.  The  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  whereas,  in  the 
former  variety,  it  is  generally  moist ;  the  face  is  pale  and  oontractedi 
there  is  great  prostration  of  strength,  and  frequently  vomiting  and 
purging. 

Causes, — Child-bed  fever  may  be  caused  by  violence  daring 
delivery,  exposure  to  cold,  premature  exertion,  agitation  of  mind, 
errors  in  diet,  or  the  imprudent  use  of  stimulants,  and  it  sometimes 
prevails  as  an  epidemic. 

Treatment, — It  is  supposed  that  half  the  women  who  die  in  ohiM- 
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bed  fall  vvotims  to  puerperal  fever ;  but  the  mortality  would  not  be 
nearly  so  great  if  medical  aid  were  procured  at  an  early  period  of 
ike  disease ;  for  it  is  only  within  the  first  twenty-four  hours  that 
rnnoh  confidence  can  be  placed  in  remedies.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be 
too  strongly  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  friends  and  attendants 
of  ohild-bed  women,  that  medical  counsel  should  be  sought  at  the 
Tery  onset  of  this  formidable  malady,  for,  from  the  moment  the  first 
Bymptoms  are  manifested,  the  woman's  life  is  in  peril,  and  this  will 
be  increased  by  every  hour's  delay.  The  few  instructions  we  have 
to  offer  with  regard  to  the  treatment  are  of  course  intended  for  the 
guidance  of  those  who  are  placed  in  circumstances  where  medical 
aasistance  cannot  be  obtained,  and  where  the  friends  of  the  patient 
must  either  act  with  promptitude  and  decision,  or  leave  her  to  almost 
obrtain  death. 

When  the  pulse  is  full  and  hard,  the  face  flushed,  and  the  skin 
hot,  the  remedy  which  naturally  suggests  itself  is  free  and  repeated 
bleeding.  No  rule  can  be  given  with  regard  to  the  precise  quantity 
of  blood  to  be  withdrawn.  This  must  depend  upon  the  extent  and 
severity  of  the  inflammation,  the  age  and  strength  of  the  patient,  the 
stage  of  the  disease,  and  other  circum.)tances  connected  with  the* 
ease.  The  safest  and  most  efficacious  plan  of  bleeding,  is  to  place 
the  patient  in  the  erect  position,  and  allow  the  blood  to  flow  until 
the  approach  of  fainting ;  and  in  the  event  of  this  accident  happening, 
there  is  no  danger  to  be  apprehended,  the  patient  will  soon  recover 
when  placed  in  the  recumbent  position  with  her  head  low.  In  the 
eourse  of  four  or  five  hours,  if  the  feverish  symptoms  and  pain  return, 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  leeches  are  to  be  applied  over  the  abdomen,  and 
after  they  have  fallen  off,  the  bleeding  from  their  bites  is  to  be  pro- 
rooted  by  the  application  of  warm  poultices,  or  fomentations  of 
ohamomile  flowers.  It  may  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  leeching  two 
or  three  times  within  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  in  the  event  of  the 
oontinnance  or  recurrence  of  the  pain  and  other  symptoms  of  inflam- 
mation. Indeed,  it  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind,  in  treating  this 
disease,  that  more  harm  is  likely  to  accrue  from  not  bleeding 
sufficiently,  than  from  bleeding  too  much.  If  it  be  found  necessary 
to  stop  the  oozing  of  blood  from  the  leech-bites,  they  should  be 
touched  with  a  bit  of  lunar  caustic,  or  a  little  powdered  alum,  or 
tincture  of  steel  may  be  applied.  This  ought  to  be  particularly 
attended  to  when  only  two  or  three  of  the  leech-bites  continue  to 
give  out  blood,  an  occurrence  which  keeps  the  patient  in  an  un- 
comfortable state  without  being  attended  with  any  advantage. 

If  at  the  expiration  of  twenty-four  hours,  the  pulse  be  as  low  as 
116  in  the  nunute,  and  the  patient  feel  considerably  relieved,  a 
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favorable  ref^ult  may  be  anticipated  ;  and  there  will  be  no  neoessity 
for  repeating  the  bleeding,  unless  there  should  be  pain  or  tendemen 
when  pressure  is  applied  over  the  abdomen,  and  then  twelve  or  four- 
teen leeches  should  be  employed.  But  if  at  that  period  the  symptoms 
should  not  be  in  some  degree  subdued,  and  if  the  pulse  be  at  140  or 
upwards,  the  patient  is  not  likely  to  recover. 

Immediately  after  the  first  bleeding  the  following  mixture  should 
be  administered,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  slight  degree  of  nausea,  until  the 
inflammation  is  subdued. 

Tartar  emetic,  six  gprains, 
Tiucture  of  henbiuie,  three  drachms, 
Water,  six  ounces. 

Simple  syrup,  or  syrup  of  orange  peel,  two  drachms.    Mix.    A  taUe-spooofiil  to  bt 
given  every  hour. 

The  first  dose  of  this  mixture,  in  many  cases,  produces  vomitings 
and  the  second  has  frequently  the  same  effect,  but  in  a  slighter 
degree ;  the  subsequent  doses  only  excite  slight  nausea.  This 
remedy,  like  bleeding,  is  borne  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  the  fint 
variety  of  the  disease  than  in  the  second.  In  both  it  produces  t 
directly  sedative  or  lowering  action  on  the  whole  system  ;  and  when 
carefully  administered,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  cas8| 
possesses  great  power  in  maintaining  the  effect  produced  by  the  fiist 
bleeding,  and  often  prevents  the  necessity  of  further  depletion.  In 
the  second  or  typhoid  variety,  the  application  of  thirty  or  forty 
leeches  to  the  abdomen,  conjoined  with  the  judicious  use  of  this  mix* 
ture  often  arrests  the  progress  of  the  disease  in  a  prompt  and  deoinvs 
manner.  It  must  not  however  be  forgotten,  that  all  internal  remedies 
are  to  be  considered  only  as  secondary  to  general  and  local  bleeding. 

The  circumstances  which  indicate  that  the  bleeding  and  antimc^ 
nial  mixture  have  exercised  a  salutary  influence  on  the  inflamed 
parts  are,  the  subsidence  of  the  pain,  tenderness,  and  heat  of  the 
abdomen,  and  the  diminution  of  the  swelling.  A  large  blister  may 
now  be  applied,  or  tartar  emetic  ointment  may  be  rubbed  in  over 
the  abdomen ;  but  counter-irritation  must  never  be  resorted  to  while 
the  inflammatory  symptoms  continue  high. 

If  injections  of  warm  water,  linseed  tea,  or  deoootion  of  marsh- 
mallows,  have  not  the  effect  of  opening  the  bowels,  castor  oil  will  be 
found  the  best  purgative.  When  the  disease  is  accompanied 
purging,  an  injection  composed  of  two  ounces  of  thin  starchy 
twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  laudanum,  should  be  administered  every 
two  or  three  hours,  until  it  is  checked. 

When  the  tongue  is  parched,  and  of  a  florid,  red,  or  brown  ooloTy 
with  urgent  thirst,  and  severe  irritation  of  stomach,  the  tartar 
emetic  mixture  should  not  be  given.     In  such  oases  the  usual  pno» 
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tioe  is  to  give  calomel  and  opium,  until  the    mouth   be  slightly 
affected  or  the  inflammation  subdued. 

Calomel,  ten  grains. 

Opium,  a  grain  and  a  half;  to  be  formed  into  three  pills,  ^th  a  little  mucilage  or 
crumb  of  bread,  and  given  as  a  dose  every  three  or  four  hours  or  the  same  quantity 
of  ctdomel^  combined  with  five  grains  of  JameM*  powder^  or  ten  grains  of  Dovet't  powder 
BMj  be  given  in  a  little  jelly. 

The  violent  character  of  child-bed  fever,  the  rapidity  of  its  pro- 
gresSy  and  the  little  control  which  the  physician  has  over  it,  show  the 
great  importance  of  adopting  measures  to  prevent  its  occurrence. 
Regular  exercise  ought  to  be  taken  during  the  last  months  of  preg- 
nancy, and  the  bowels  should  be  carefully  kept  open  by  the  occasional 
tise  of  a  dessert-spoonful  of  lenitive  electuary,  or  mild  doses  of  fine 
East  India  castor-oil.  If  the  woman  be  robust  and  full-blooded,  the 
abstraction  of  a  moderate  quantity  of  blood  from  the  arm  is  a  neces- 
sary precaution,  if  not  forbidden  by  peculiar  circumstances.  Two 
or  three  hours  after  delivery  the  infant  should  be  allowed  to  take  the 
breast,  and  this  practice  should  be  continued  during  the  first 
fortnight,  even  if  the  mother  have  no  intention  of  suckling  the  child 
herself.  She  ought  to  remain  in  bed  during  the  first  nine  days,  and 
not  quit  her  apartment  for  a  fortnight.  During  that  period  no 
stimulating  food  should  be  taken  ;  the  diet  should  consist  principally 
of  farinaceous  substances,  eis  panado,  sago,  arrow-root,  &c.,  with  a 
little  chicken  broth  or  beef-tea.  Exposure  to  cold,  mental  excitement, 
and  every  thing  stimulating,  are  to  be  carefully  guarded  against. 
The  best  laxatives  are  lenitive  electuary  and  castor  oil,  but  if  the 
mother  is  not  to  nurse  the  child  herself,  her  bowels  should  be  freely 
opened,  three  days  after  delivery,  by  means  of  from  two  drachms  to 
an  ounce  of  sulphate  of  potash,  dissolved  in  warm  water. 

PUERPERAL  MANIA. 

'^  The  period  at  which  this  mental  disease  appears  is  various,  but 
it  is  seldom,  if  ever,  sooner  than  the  third  day,  often  not  for  a  fort- 
night, and,  in  some  cases,  not  for  several  weeks  after  delivery.  It 
usually  appears  rather  suddenly,  the  patient  awakening,  perhaps, 
terrified  from  a  slumber ;  or  it  seems  to  be  excited  by  some  casual 
alarm.  She  is  sometimes  extremely  voluble,  talking  incessantly,  and 
generally  about  one  object ;  supposing,  for  example,  that  her  child  is 
killed,  or  stolen ;  or,  although  naturally  of  a  religious  disposition, 
she  may  utter  a  succession  of  oaths,  with  great  rapidity.  In  other 
cases,  she  is  less  talkative,  but  is  anxious  to  rise  and  go  abroad.  In 
some  instances  the  patient  recovers  in  a  few  hours,  in  others,  the 
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mania  remains  for  several  weeks,  or  even  some  months;  bot|  I 
believe,  it  never  be/Comes  permanent,  nor  does  it  prove  fatal,  nnlen 
dependent  on  inflammation  of  the  brain." 

Treatment. — Puerperal  mania  is  a  disorder  of  the  nervous  system. 
The  treatment  consists  in  keeping  the  patient  as  qi^iet  as  possible,  in 
opening  the  bowels  occasionally  by  mild  laxatives,  as  lenitive  ele^ 
tuarpj  or  castor-oil^  in  keeping  the  head  cool  by  the  application  of 
eau  de  cologne  and  water,  vinegar  and  water,  or  any  other  simple 
cooling  lotion.  Hild  anodyne  remedies  are  useful  in  soothing  the 
})atient  and  preventing  restlessness  during  the  night.  Sometimes 
the  extranet  of  henbane^  in  the  dose  of  from  three  to  five  grains,  has 
a  good  effect ;  in  other  cases  the  solution  of  the  acetate  of  morj^ime^ 
is  preferable.  The  diet  should  be  light  and  nutritious.  The  seor^ 
tion  of  milk  should  be  stopped  by  removing  the  infant  from  the 
mother.  But  in  this  disorder,  which  is  seldom  dangerous,  time,  and 
careful  nursing,  are  more  to  be  relied  upon  than  medicine. 

PULMONARY  CONSUMPTION. 

Consumption  is  caused  by  the  deposition  of  scrofulous  matter  in 
the  substance  of  the  lungs.  The  deposition  takes  place  in  small 
granules,  called  tubercles,  which  are  of  a  dull  white  or  yellowish 
color,  of  firm  consistence,  slightly  transparent,  varying  from  the  sin 
of  a  small  pin's  head  to  that  of  a  garden  pea  or  a  small  hazel-nut,  and 
disseminated  more  or  less  extensively  through  the  lungs ;  but  they 
are  almost  invariably  more  numerous,  larger,  and  more  fully  deve- 
loped towards  the  upper  and  back  part  than  at  the  base.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  disease  therefore  is  usually  from  above  downwards.  In 
their  earliest  stage  these  little  bodies  are  distinct  from  each  other, 
but  as  they  increase  in  size  and  number  they  coalesce,  so  as  to  form 
thick  opaque  masses  of  a  yellow  color  and  of  considerable  size. 
These  small  tumors  at  length  soften,  and  acquire  the  consistence 
and  appearance  of  matter  (pus) ;  they  communicate  with  each  other, 
and  the  matter  finds  its  way  into  the  bronchial  tubes  or  air  passages, 
and  passes  off  by  expectoration.  Each  mass  or  cluster  of  tuberotesi 
after  reaching  a  certain  size,  undergoes  the  same  change,  and  the 
cavities  necessarily  produced  by  the  evacuation  of  the  matter,  tend 
to  run  into  each  other  in  consequence  of  the  gradual  development 
and  softening  of  surrounding  portions.  The  openings  formed  are  at 
first  small,  but  the  softening  of  tubercles  forming  the  walls  of  the 
cavities  goes  on  gradually,  until  a  free  communication  takes  place. 
The  excavations  thus  produced  vary  in  size ;  sometimes  they  are  not 
larger  than  a  pea,  at  other  times  they  might  contain  half  a  tea-cop- 
fol,  or  even  a  cupful  of  fluid ;  they  may  be  seated  deeply  in  the 
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substance  of  the  Inngs,  or  may  approach  the  surface,  so  as  to  be 
bounded  only  by  the  pleura,  or  enveloping  serous  membrane.  The 
walls  of  the  cavities  constantly  secrete  matter,  and  portion^  of  them 
gradually  become  detached.  Sometimes  the  surrounding  substance 
of  the  lungs  remains  sound,  but  in  general  it  becomes  more  or  less 
impervious  to  air ;  and  before  the  patient  dies,  it  is  supposed  that 
on  an  average  three-fourths  of  the  whole  texture  of  the  lungs  are 
rendered  incapable  of  carrying  on  the  function  of  respiration. 

In  the^r5/  sta^e  of  consumption  the  principal  symptom  is  oough| 
which  at  first  occurs  only  on  rising  in  the  morning,  and  is  little 
noticed,  but  after  some  time  it  becomes  more  or  less  troublesome 
during  the  day,  particularly  after  going  up  stairs,  or  on  taking  ordi- 
nary exercise,  but,  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  is  not  accom- 
panied by  expectoration.  At  length  the  patient  begins  to  expectorate 
a  thin,  whitish,  semi-transparent  mucus  resembling  saliva,  and  this 
is  observed  to  be  more  copious  on  getting  out  of  bed  than  during  the 
day.  A  sensation  of  constriction  now  begins  to  be  felt  at  the  chest, 
and  is  at  times  attended  with  slight  difficulty  of  breathing.  After 
a  longer  or  shorter  period  the  general  health  commences  to  give 
way,  a  slight  degree  of  shivering  is  experienced  occasionally,  and  is 
followed  by  restlessness  and  heat  of  the  skin,  more  especially  of  the 
palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet,  terminating  in  slight  per- 
q>iration.  As  the  disease  gains  ground  the  patient  becomes  gradually 
emaciated,  and  is  unfitted  for  much  bodily  or  mental  exertion.  His 
faoe  is  sometimes  flushed,  at  other  times  pale.  The  pulse  is  con- 
siderably quickened,  and  the  face  appears  flushed  after  eating,  or 
any  bodily  exertion.  Lassitude  soon  follows,  and  the  countenance 
assumes  a  peculiar  expression  of  languor  and  fatigue.  The  patient 
feels  at  times  chilly,  and  cannot  bear  cold  as  formerly ;  he  is  rest- 
less during  the  night,  and  sometimes  awakes  with  his  chest  or  the 
oalves  of  his  legs  bathed  in  perspiration ;  and  in  many  cases  the  hair 
loses  its  strength  and  falls  off.  At  this  period  the  tubercles  are 
interspersed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  through  the  substance  of  the 
longs,  but  are  still  greyish  and  semi-transparent. 

The  second  stage  commences  with  softening  of  the  tubercles,  and 
18  manifested  by  a  decided  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  expec- 
toration, which  is  now  whitish,  opaque,  and  does  not  run  together  in 
masses,  but  is  seen  in  detached  portions,  of  a  round  form,  with 
irregular  indented  edges,  and  floating  in  the  thin  transparent  liquid 
seoreted  by  the  lining  membrane  of  the  air  passages.  During  this 
stage,  sometimes  at  an  earlier  peri(xl,  spitting  of  blood,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  marked  symptoms  of  the  disease,  generally  takes  place. 
This  may  be  slight,  from  a  few  streaks  of  blood  to  a  spoonful,  or  it 
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may  be  to  the  extent  of  a  pint  or  more.  In  some  instances  the 
patient  is  seized  with  spitting  of  blood,  while  enjoying  apparent 
health,  and  this  may  be  the  first  symptom  which  he  observes.  Blood 
sometimes  comes  from  the  mouth  or  throat,  or  spitting  of  blood  may 
be  caused  by  dorangf'd  menstruation,  or  by  local  injuries.  But  it 
rarely  hap)>ens  that  blood  comes  from  the  lungs,  unless  the  patient 
be  consumptive.  The  cough  is  now  greatly  aggravated,  and  is 
troublesome  during  the  night ;  the  pulse  is  permanently  quicker 
than  natural,  and  ranges  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
beats  in  tlie  minute ;  hectic  fever  becomes  confirmed  ;  the  debility 
and  emaciation  increase ;  the  face  is  pale  during  the  day  and  fiutfhed 
in  tlie  evening ;  and  pains  resembling  rheumatism  are  felt  at  the 
shoulders  and  chest. 

In  the  third  stag'e  all  the  symptoms  already  enumerated  increase, 
the  rigors  or  chills  in  the  evening  are  severe,  the  consequent  heat  of 
the  surface  of  tlie  body,  thirst  and  restlessness,  are  very  distressing, 
and  the  morning  perspirations  more  profuse.  The  cough  ocean 
more  frequently,  and  is  followed  by  breathlcssness ;  the  voice  b^ 
comes  more  or  less  hoarse  or  indistinct;  the  slightest  exertion 
increases  the  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  many  patients  suffer 
severely  from  pains  in  the  chest.  The  expectoration  is  now  veiy 
copious,  and  assumes  a  yellow  color,  with  a  dirty  greyish  tinge,  and 
nauseous  smell ;  it  no  longer  appears  in  round  masses  with  indented 
edges,  but  runs  together,  still  appearing  unmixed  with  the  thinner 
liquid.  Frequent  purging  also  harasses  the  patient,  and  tends 
greatly  to  increase  the  debility  and  emaciation ;  the  ancles  begin  to 
swell  in  the  evening,  and  aft-er  some  time  remain  permanently  swol- 
len. Some  patients  suffer  comparatively  little  towards  the  terminap 
tion  of  the  disease ;  they  waste  away  gradually  until  the  powers  of 
life  are  completely  exhausts,  and  death  takes  place  without  a 
struggle.  In  other  cases  again,  the  hectic  fever,  difficulty  of  breath- 
iug,  and  frequent  cough,  followed  by  a  sense  of  sufTooation  and 
sinking,  are  severe  to  the  last. 

The  duration  of  consumption  varies  greatly  in  different  individ- 
uals; sometimes  it  commences  almost  insensibly,  progresses  very 
slowly,  and  passes  through  its  different  stages  almost  without  either 
fever  or  cough ;  this  latent  form  of  the  disease  is  common  in  children, 
and  in  persons  far  advanced  in  life.  In  other  cases  again,  the  tuber- 
cles are  extensively  disseminated  through  the  substance  of  the  lungs, 
and  the  disease  declares  itself  abruptly;  the  fever  and  prostration 
are  sometimes  so  intense,  and  the  emaciation  so  rapid,  that  the 
patient  sinks  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  This  form  of  the  dis- 
ease is  known  to  the  public  at  large  under  the  denomination  of 
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galloping  consumption,  and  occurs  more  frequently  in  women  than 
in  men.  It  often  happens  that  consumption  advances  slowly  during 
a  year  t)r  two,  or  even  considerably  longer,  then  becomes  suddenly 
developed,  and  terminates  fatally  in  a  very  short  time.  In  such 
instances  a  slight  cough  is  perhaps  the  only  symptom  particularly 
noticed  by  the  patient  or  his  friends,  until  he  is  .suddenly  seized  with 
flhivering,  followed  by  a  considerable  degree  of  fever,  with  oppression 
and  diiiiculty  of  breathing,  and  on  examining  the  chest,  the  physi- 
cian now  discovers  that  the  disorder  has  advanced  bcvond  the  reach 
of  our  art  In  cases  of  this  description,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
tubercles  had  long  existed  in  the  lungs  in  a  latent  state,  and  that 
the  softening  process  had  commenced  suddenly  in  a  great  many  of 
them  at  the  same  time,  giving  rise  to  fever  and  the  usual  symptoms 
of  the  disease  in  their  most  intense  form. 

Sometimes  the  symptoms  of  consumption  appear  to  intermit; 
they  cease  during  summer,  and  the  friends  of  the  patient  are  led  to 
believe  that  there  is  no  longer  any  cause  for  alarm ;  the  following 
winter,  however,  brings  back  the  symptoms,  which  again  disappear 
alniost  entirely  when  the  weather  becomes  mild  ;  these  changes  per- 
haps take  place  during  several  years  before  the  disease  becomes  fully 
developed. 

The  duration  of  consumption  depends  greatly  on  the  circum- 
fltanoes  of  the  patient.  Those  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  avoid 
all  the  causes  which  tend  to  aggravate  the  disease,  are  of  course 
more  likely  to  linger  during  a  longer  period  than  those  who  have 
not.  The  average  duration  of  consumption  is  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
months. 

Causes. — ^Pulmonary  consumption  is  generally  admitted  to  be 
referable  in  all  cases  to  one  common  origin,  viz.,  that  debilitated 
state  of  the  constitution  termed  the  scrofulous  habit.  This  is  more  par- 
ticularly remarkable  in  the  hereditary  transmission  of  consumption 
in  scrofulous  families,  and  in  the  frequent  connexion  which  exists 
between  consumption  and  various  symptoms  and  appearances  of 
scrofula.  The  development  of  an  external  scrofulous  abscess  bears 
a  strong  analogy  to  the  formation  and  progress  of  tubercles  in  the 
lungs.  Roth  commence  in  the  same  slow,  insidious  manner, 
become  solidified,  then  soften,  and  present  the  same  kind  of  thick 
cnrdy  matter.  We  also  observe  the  same  general  symptoms — the 
hectic  fever,  the  excessive  sweating,  the  flushing  of  the  face,  emacia- 
tion, purging,  &c.,  in  scrofulous  inflammation  of  the  hip  or  knee- 
joint,  as  in  confirmed  consumption. 

Although  the  tulierculous  or  scrofulous  constitution,  or  that  state 
of  the  system  which  precedes  consumption,  can  generally  bo  traced 
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to  hereditary  origin,  it  may  nevertheless  arise  from  varions  causes, 
the  principal  of  which  are  the  following. 

1.  A  cold,  damp,  and  variable  climate ;  hence  oonsnmptioa  is  of 
more  frequent  occurrence  in  countries  which  have  wet  and  coU 
alternating  with  heat,  than  in  those  which  have  a  dry  atmosphere, 
whether  cold  or  hot.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  frequency  of  the 
disease  in  this  country  and  in  Holland  ;  whereas,  within  the  tropios 
and  in  the  northern  parts  of  Russia,  where  the  atmosphere  is  dry,  it 
is  comparatively  rare. 

2.  Improper  food.  Diet  composed  of  substances  not  smffidently 
nutritious  or  stimulating,  or  an  inadequate  supply  of  food,  toads 
strongly  to  produce  consumption.  Hence  the  disease  occurs  most 
frequently  amongst  the  poor ;  and  many  consumptive  individoals  of 
this  class  of  society,  attribute  their  illness  to  the  privations  they  hm 
undergone  from  want  of  food ;  and  among  the  indigent,  particularly 
in  large  towns,  it  is  observed  that  women  frequently  become  ooo- 
sumptivc  while  nursing.  On  the  other  hand,  among  the  moreaflSuent 
classes  of  society,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  disease  is  often 
induced  by  using  more  food  than  the  wants  of  the  system  require, 
more  especially  animal  food  and  stimulating  articles  of  diet. 

3.  Impure  air.  Some  modern  authors  place  this  at  the  head  of 
the  causes  of  consumption,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  exeroisei 
a  very  pernicious  influence  on  the  animal  economy^.  Breathing  aa 
atmosphere  loaded  with  smoke,  and  polluted  with  numerous  exhala- 
tions necessarily  connected  with  the  various  processes  of  animal  and 
social  life,  must  tend  greatly  to  increase  the  mortality  of  large  towu^ 
more  especially  among  the  working  classes,  who  reside  in  narnnr 
dirty  streets,  lanes,  confined  courts,  and  similar  localities,  where  the 
ventilation  is  imperfect,  and  the  vivifying  rays  of  the  sun  an 
excluded. 

4.  Excessive  labor.  This  cause  depresses  the  energies  bothrf 
the  physical  and  moral  system  ;  and  whatever  tends  to  debilitate  the 
body  tends  also  to  induce  consumption. 

5.  Deficient  exercise  must  also  rank  among  the  causes  of  oon- 
sumption. 

6.  Certain  occupations.  The  sedentary  occupations  of  literaij 
men,  tailors,  shoemakers,  weavers,  dressmakers,  &c.,  conjoined  with 
want  of  pure  air,  induce  that  state  of  the  constitution  of  which  ooo- 
sumption  is  to  be  considered  as  the  local  manifestation.  ThisdiseaaB 
also  appears  to  be  frequently  brought  on  by  certain  trades,  whioh 
expose  the  workmen  to  an  atmosphere  loaded  with  irritating  gases, 
and  minute  particles  of  various  substances. 

Treatment, — ^A  point  with  regard  to  which  all  parties  are  agreed, 
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is  the  hereditary  nature  of  consumption  ;  but,  althougli  this  fact  is 
well  known  to  the  public,  it  st'teins  to  have  very  little  cfloct  in  pre- 
venting the  healthy  from  int^snnarrying  with  the  consumptive. 

Wo  shall  now  notice  the  measures  which  ought  to  bo  adopted  to 
ward  off  consumption  where  children  are  born  w*ith  a  predisposition 
to  it.  If  the  consumptive  tendency  be  derived  from  the  father  only, 
while  the  mother  is  robust  and  in  sound  health,  she  ought  to  obey 
the  law  intended  by  nature,  and  suckle  her  own  child.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  pr(;dis]X)sition  to  the  disease  be  inherited  from  the 
mother,  a  healthy  nurse  should  Ix;  procured  to  suckle  the  infants ; 
and  this  measure  becomes  the  more  necessary  when  the  health  of  the 
mother  is  in  a  delicate  state,  because,  if  she  were  to  nurse  her  child 
under  such  circumstances,  not  only  would  iier  own  health  suffer,  but 
her  child  would  be  rendered  sickly,  and  liable  to  be  carried  otl*  during 
the  dangerous  process  of  teething,  or  by  any  of  the  various  ailments 
of  infancy.  The  child  should  be  suckled  from  twelve  to  eigiiteen 
months,  or  until  the  first  set  of  teeth  appear  ;  and,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  only  nutriment  allowed  during  the  first  six  months  should  be 
the  nurse's  milk.  The  qualifications  of  a  hired  nurse  are  of  great 
consequence.  S^he  should  be  of  a  healthy  apiH^arance,  and  care  should 
be  taken  to  ascertain  that  her  cont^titution  is  not  tainted  with  scrofula  ; 
she  ought  not  to  be  too  young  or  inexperienced  ;  her  milk  should  be 
plentiful,  and  suited  to  tiic  age  of  the  child  she  is  to  suckle.  It 
would  be  wrong,  for  example,  to  employ  a  woman  who  has  been 
nursing  her  own  child  for  six  or  eight  months  to  suckle  a  new-born 
infant.  The  character  and  habits  of  a  nurse  also  deserve  attention. 
Many  women  think  that  wliih*  nursing  they  cannot  eat  and  drink 
too  much,  and  they  ennseriucntly  indulge  their  apjietitos  to  an  un- 
warrantable extent ;  and  this,  conjoinrd  with  indolence  and  other  bad 
habits,  render  them  very  iiiiprop(*r  nurses  for  delicate  or  scrofulous 
children.     (Sec  p.  711.) 

The  child  must  be  watched  with  the  greatest  care  from  its  earliest 
infancy,  and  every  means  adopted  to  give  strength  and  vigor  during 
tho  growth  and  developiru^nt  of  the  various  struetun»s  of  its  tender 
frame.  Dress  carefully  suited  to  the  seas(»n,  neither  tfx)  ligiit  nor  too 
warm  and  oppressive;  frequent  ablution,  in  onler  that  the  body  be 
kept  thoroughly  clean,  and  the  functions  of  the  skin  duly  ])erformed; 
habitation  where  the  air  is  drv  and  wholesome ;  a  well-ventilated 
nursery ;  and  the  greatest  attention  to  the  stat«  of  the  digestive 
organs,  and  the  functions  of  the  bowels  are  essential,     (pp.  71*i,  7lo.) 

Nothing  tends  more  to  maintain  the  various  organs  of  tho  body 
in  a  state  of  healthy  activity,  and  equalize  the  distribution  of  blood. 
and,  cunsequentlvi  nourishment,  heat,  and,  in  a  word,  life  throughout 
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the  animal  oconomy,  tban  freo  and  regular  exercise  in  tlie  open  air. 
HeaJthy  ohilJreR  are  ijuturally  inclined  to  take  exeroise,  and  the  cmt- 
door  Bmusemrntfl  which  they  make  choice  of  are  generally  the  best 
suited  to  invigorate  and  protnote  the  grr>wth  and  development  of  the 
body.     The  tnanner  in  which  young  girls  are  at  present  educated  i» 
urten  productive  of  the  most  injurious  consuquenceB,  more  particnlotly 
to  the  delicate,  and  to  those  in  whose  oonstitntions  there  exata  a 
t^'ndoiioy  to   cflnsnmptioii   or   scrofula.      The  long  confinement  in 
sohoo U rooms ;  tha  oonstrained  position  in  which  they  are  often  krpt 
for  hours,  parliapa,  leaning  over  a  piano  or  a  drawing- table,  or  in 
some  stiff  or  erect  posture,  conjoined  with  circumstance  a  connactci] 
with  dross,  as  wearing  thin   shoes,  the  prevailing  and  pernicious 
fashion  of  tight  dressing,  and  the  absurd  custom  of  wearing  stays : 
and  the  various  unnatural  restraints  so  rigidly  and  uooeccasatily 
enforced,  are  followed  in  thousands  of  instances  by  the  worst  etTect?. 
The  extremities  become  cold,  and  the  blood  is  pre ter naturally  deter- 
mined to  the  chest,  where  it  accumulates  or  becomes  congested,  tin* 
increasing  the  tendency  to  the  formation  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs  of 
those  constitutionally  predisposed  to  consumption,  or   sowing  itf 
seeds  of  this  fatal  malady  among  others,  in  whom  no  hereditary  ten- 
dency cxiats.     It  is,  indeed,  much  to  be  regretted,  that  Uie  physical 
education  of  girls  is  so  mach  neglected;  the  caltivation  of  the  uieotal 
faculties,  and  the  acquiring  of  a  fashionable  education,  socm  tobn 
Considered  by  many  parents  as  the  first  and  paramount  consideration: 
and,  at  the  majori^  of  boarding-schools,  to  excel  in  a   variety  ot 
accomplish  me  nis  is  deemed  of  more  importance  than  the  maintenoDn 
or  improvement  of  health.     The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  »in«  the 
ohilJren  of  consumptive  parents  are  often  endowed  with  a  soperinr 
development  of  the  mental  faculties,  and  great  aptitude  for  the  attun- 
ment  of  knowledge,  their  minds  are  often  worked   to  the  fullest 
extent,  to  the  neglect  of  proper  exercise,  and  other  measures  con- 
ducive to  health,  in  order  that  they  may  excel  in  educational  pni- 
BUitu ;    and  thus  their  health  is  slowly  and  almost   imperceptibly 
impaired,  until  at  length  it  becomes  irrecoverably  injured,  and- the 
highly-gifted  and  accomplished  young  lady,  with  a  mind  still  netin. 
vrith  personal  beauty,  and  with  every  capacity  for  enjoying  life,  is 
hurried  to  an  early  grave  by  the  terrible  though  ailent  and  insidioru 
enemy  of  the   most   beautiful   and  most  interesting   part  of  eur 
race. 

The  question,  therefore,  now  to  be  considered  is — what  ate  ths 
measures  to  be  adopted  in  order  to  counteract  this  pbttusical  ten- 
dency ?  The  principal  object  is  to  Invigorate  the  system  generally, 
and  the  best  means  of  elTeoting  this  consists  in  properly  regulated 
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regimon  and  diet,  rather  than  in  the  uskj  of  medicine.  The  patient 
should  rise  early  in  the  morning,  breakfast  and  dine  early,  his  diet 
should  be  generous  without  being  too  stimulating,  he  should  take 
plenty  of  animal  food  plainly  dressed,  with  good  bread,  and  a  mode- 
rate quantity  of  wine  or  st>und  beer  ;  the  latter  being  less  stinuilating 
is  generally  to  be  preferred.  Slops  and  watery  diet  are  to  be  avoided. 
He  ought  to  take  exercise  on  foot,  on  horseback,  in  an  open  carriag'\ 
or  on  the  top  of  a  coach,  and  should  be,  at  least,  four  or  five;  hours 
in  the  open  air  every  day  when  the  weather  permits.  Every  necos- 
sary  precaution  should  be  taken  to  avoid  danger  from  wot  feet, 
sitting  in  currents  of  air,  the  long-continued  influence  of  cold  and 
wet,  and  sudden  alternations  of  atmospheric  temperature,  as  going 
ont  of  hot  rooms  into  the  cold  night  air,  or  passing  from  the  latter 
into  heated  rooms ;  but  exposure  to  the  open  air  at  all  seasons  when 
the  body  is  protected  by  suitable  clothing,  and  proper  precaution  is' 
observed,  improves  the  gf»neral  health  and  strength,  and  tends  strongly 
to  fortify  the  system  against  the  impression  of  cold,  whereas  confining 
phthisical  persons  in  warm  rooms  during  winter,  and  the  adopting  of 
other  measures  for  tljc  purpf)se  of  escaping  the  effects  of  a  cold  and 
variable  atmosphere,  have  a  tendency  to  debilitate  the  constitution, 
and  instead  of  counteracting  the  unfavorable  influence  of  the  climate, 
only  render  the  invalid  more  subject  to  it,  and  thus  produce  the  very  op- 
posite effects  to  those  intended.  Another  powerful  means  of  hardening 
the  body  so  as  to  allow  the  invalid  to  withstand  atma^pheric  vicissi- 
tudes and  render  him  capable  of  following  his  usual  avocations,  and 
enjoying  the  rational  pleasures  of  life,  is  coM  bathing.  At  first  the 
tepid  shower  bath  may  be  used,  or  simple  ablution  of  the  trunk  of 
the  body  by  means  of  a  sponge  or  a  towel  dipped  in  water,  containing 
a  portion  of  salt  or  vinegar,  (two  ounces  of  either  to  a  pint  of  water,) 
Bud  after  the  skin  has  been  carefullv  dried,  friction  with  the  hair 
glove  or  a  rough  towel  should  be  used.  The  time  for  using  this 
process  is  immediately  on  getting  out  of  b<*d.  It  is  advisable  in  all 
eases,  whether  the  shower  bath  or  sponging  be  employed,  to  begin 
^th  warm  water,  reducing  the  temperature  gradually  until  it  can 
be  used  quite  cold.  Either  of  these  methoils  may  be  continued  daily 
through  the  coldest  winter,  but  the  latter  b<nng  the  least  troublesome, 
18  generally  preferred.  Both  sexes  should  wear  flannel  next  the  skin 
from  the  collar  bones  to  the  ancles.  It  ouijht  to  be  worn  of  a  thinner 
texture  in  summer  than  in  winter,  bvt  never  a1to<rethe.r  discontinued. 
Many  young  ladies  bring  consumption  on  tliemselves  by  deficiency 
in  clothing,  and  wearing  silk  stockings  and  thin  shoes  during  winter. 
These  habits  are  often  persisted  in,  in  spite  of  repeated  warnings, 
and  when  conjoined  with  late  hours,  long-continued  excitement,  and 
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other  erils  of  a  Inxarious  and  artificial  manner  of  living,  are  t 
means  of  destroying  thousands  of  live?. 

It  is  at  this  period,  or  at  the  eoinmenoement  of  the  first  8tag< 
the  disease,  that  change  of  climate  is  to  be  reciommended  ;  and  1 
would  earnestly  advise  those  whose  circumstances  will  allow  tW 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  valuable  resource,  to  proceed  at  onoe  Q 
tropical  climate. 

The  climate  which  we  consider  to,  be  the  most  eligible  for  f 
monary  complaiot?,  is  that  of  the  leeward  islands  of  the  West  ladj 
No  climate  can  be  more  equable  and  salubrious.  It  varies  1 
through  the  whole  year,  and  the  never-failing  sea  breeze  t 
with  it  health  and  strength  to  the  invalid.  He  may  there  comm 
all  comforts  and  conveniencies  which  can  be  made  available;' 
will  not  be  subject  to  the  embarrassment  arising  from  U 
foreign  language  ;  he  will  enjoy  the  society  of  a  people  longoclvbra 
for  the  urbanity  of  their  manners,  and  the  hospitality  and  kitulii 
which  they  never  fail  to  show  towards  strangers,  an  advantage  o 
small  importance  to  a  valetudinarian  far  distant  from  his  home. 
Vincent,  Barbadoes,  Montserrat  and  St.  Kitts,  are  the  islands  n 
particularly  suited  for  the  patients  whoso  cases  we  are  now  ( 
Bidering  ;  but  there  are  may  salubrious  situations  in  the  1 
districts  of  all  the  leeward  islands,  whore  exercise  is  practicable 
any  period  of  the  day  without  much  inconvenience,  and  where  i 
invalid  can  enjoy  the  same  advantage  (to  as  great  an  extenp 
health  requires)  in  the  morning  and  evening.  One  thing,  bowel 
it  is  our  duty  to  notice,  that  where  the  disease  has  re>aohed  1 
second  stage,  that  is,  where  it  is  confirmed,  a  warm  climate  del 
tates  the  patient,  and  tends  to  shorten  his  days. 

If  there  be  much  debility  and  emaciation,  flushing  of  the  t 
cough  which  has  continued  during  several  weeks,  unusual  pers 
tion  during  the  night,  and  other  symptoms  indicative  of  the  0 
menccment  of  the  first  stage,  the  following  draught  should  be  g 
daily  in  three  doses. 

Infusion  of  calimiho,  Uiree  ouitees, 

F.lijirof  Tilriol,  forty  ilrops, 

Quinine.  &  grain  anil  a  iialt. 

Tincture  of  benbane,  a  drBchm  and  a  ball    Hut 

This  mixture,  together  with  exposure  in  the  open  air  during  sewnl 
hours  daily,  animal  food  twice  a  day,  with  good  beer,  or  two  a 
glasses  of  sound  wine,  according  to  the  habits  of  the  patient,  t 
carefully  avoiding  every  thing  of  a  debilitating  tendency,  ' 
many  cases,  check  the  night  perspirations,  abate  the  caugb,  and  g 
strength  and  vigor  to  the  system. 
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Many  distinguished  practical  pliysicians  strongly  recommend  the 
administration  of  emetics  at  the  commencement  of  consumption; 
twenty-five  to  thirty  grains  of  ipecactian,  or  half  a  drachm  of  the 
sulphate  of  zinc  (white  vitriol)  in  water,  to  be  taken  early  in  the 
morning  once,  twice,  or  even  thrice  a  week,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  This  practice,  it  is  stated,  may  be  continued  fur 
months  witli  perfect  safety,  and  docs  not  interfere  with  any  general 
treatment  which  may  bo  considered  necessary.  "We  have  no  know- 
ledge of  this  method  of  treatment  from  our  own  observation;  but, 
from  the  many  able  practical  writers  who  bear  testimony  to  the  good 
eiTect-s  which  it  has  produced  in  numerous  cases,  it  appears  to  be 
worthy  of  consideration. 

When  hectic  symptoms  are  manifested,  the  pulse  remaining  per- 
manently quicker  than  natural,  while  the  cough  and  emaciation  are 
gaining  ground,  twenty  drops  of  the  tincture  of  foxglove  (digitalis) 
should  be  added  to  the  (p.  548.)  mixture,  and  the  quantity  of  tincture 
of  iicnbano  may  be  gradually  increased. 

When,  unfortunately,  the  disease  becomes  confirmed,  our  treat- 
ment must  be  in  a  great  inoasurc  palliative,  and  principally  directed 
to  the  relief  of  the  more  urgent  sytn|)toms.  The  strength  is  to  be 
supported  by  nourishing  diet;  th-j  purging  should  be  checked  by 
chalk  mixture  wilii  laudanum  ;  the  night  sweating  may  be  corrected 
by  the  administration  of  elixir  of  vitriol  in  the  infusion  of  roses; 
demulcents  witli  laudanum  are  to  be  given  to  alleviate  the  cough ; 
opium,  morphine^  hemlock^  or  henbane  are  to  bo  employed  to  soothe 
irritation  ;  the  redness  and  tenderness  of  the  tongue,  and  the  thrush- 
like ulcers  of  the  mouth,  are  to  be  relieved  by  washing  the  parts  with 
a  solution  of  borax,  or  Armenian  bole,  and  honey.  These  are  the 
chief  measures  tx>  be  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  ameliorating  the 
symptoms,  and  rendering  the  advance  of  the  disease  less  distressing. 
When  the  lungs  are  disorganized,  no  hope  of  recovery  can  be  offered 
to  the  patient. 

QUASSIA. 

The  wood,  bark,  and  root  of  the  quassia  tree  are  all  exceedingly 
bitter,  but  possess  no  aromatic  principle.  The  wood,  which  is  the 
part  chiefly  used  for  medicinal  purposes,  is  a  cheap,  simple,  and 
Taluable  tonic,  especially  in  some  forms  of  indigestion,  in  looseness  of 
the  bowels,  (diarrhoea,)  in  ague,  and  remittent  fevers  of  warm  climates. 

The  infusion  of  quassia  is  prepared  in  the  following  manner. 
**  Take  of  quassia,  sliced,  two  scruples,  boiling  water  a  pint ;  macer- 
ate for  two  hours  in  a  vessel  lightly  covered,  and  strain.  The  dose 
is  a  wine-glassful  three  times  a  day.'- 
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QUINSY. 

Quinsy,  or  inflammation  of  the  throat,  is  seldom  ushered  in 
siiivering,  as  in  other  inllamniutory  diseases;  it  usually  coramenl 
with  a  slight  degree  of  lioad-ache,  and  stiffness  of  the  neck, : 
feeling  of  general  nneasiuess.     At  the  eaine  time,  or  shortly  mtt> 
slight  difTiculty  in  swallowing  is  experienced,  together  with  a,  e 
tion  of  heat  and  dryness  or  rawness  of  the  throat,  which  is  ! 
followed  by  pain  more  or  loss  severe,  according  to  the  intcDsity  of  ■ 
iufiainniatioD.     The  patient  has  a  constant  inolination  to  swal 
and  every  attempt  at  deglutition  greatly  increases  the  pain  ;  the  vi 
becomes  nasal,  and  the  articulation  imperfect,  so  as  materially  to  aOI 
the  speech ;  the  mucus  of  the  tnouth  is  very  tenacious  or  slimy,  ■ 
every  attempt  to  spit  it  out  is  attended  with  an  aggravation  of  tl 
pain.     Sometimes  the  patient  cannot  open  his  mouth  siifficicntl^T' 
allow  the  throat  to  be  examined,  but  if  this  can  be  efTiscfttl,  otte^ 
both  tonsils,  generally  both,  although  one  is  usually  more  afled 
than  the  other,  are  red  and  swollen,  the  uvula  or  pap  of  the  throstfl 
also  enlarged,  and  hangs  down  on  the  base  of  the  tongue.      It  t 
happens  that  the  tonsils  enlarge  until  they  touch  each  other; 
uvuia  is  then  thrown  backwards?,  and  almost  entirely  concealed^ 
them.     In  many  cases  tho   inflammation  extends  over  all  the  1 
part  of  the  throat,  and  is  attended  by  slight  deafness,  bozzing,  a 
pain.     The  tonsils  are  not  uufrequently  swollen  to  saoh  an  exi 
that  swallowing  is  entirely  prevented,  and  if  tho  patient  att«nipn 
receive  any  kind  of  drink  it  is  immediately  returned  by  the  t 

If  tho  throat  be  examined  at  the  commencement  of  the  tliae 
the  tonsils  appear  like  two  red  balls,  dry  and  shining ;  but  at  a  111 
period  we  may  observe  in  the  majority  of  cases,  several  oval  4 
irregular  shaped  spots  of  a  yellowish,  sometimes  of  a  greeni^  o  " 
not  only  upon  the  surface  of  the  tonsils,  but  on  all  tho  parts  to  i 
the  inflammation  has  extended.  We  must  be  careful  not  to  n 
this  appearance,  which  arises  simply  from  thick  tenaoions  mm 
deposited  upon  the  inflamed  surface,  for  that  whioh  rnsults  froni 
much  more  dangerous  form  of  the  disease — tho  malignant  or  pirt 
sore-throat,  in  which  false  membranes  are  thrown  out  similar  1 
those  which  we  have  described  as  being  formed  upon  tho  lix 
membrane  of  the  wind-pipe  in  croup. 

The  feverisii  symptoms  which  accompany  quinsy  are  genon 
more  severe  than  the  local  disorder  would  lend  ns  to  rxpnct; 
pulse  is  full  and  frequent,  f>ometimes  as  high  as  IW  in  tho  mtniri 
tho  face  is  fushed;  there  is  head-ache  with  a  sensation  of  fbln 
and  weight  in  the  head ;  there  is  considerable  hent  of  skin,  ' 
sometimes  alternates  with   slight   shivoriog ;   the    tongue  apjx 
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swollen  and  is  covered  with  white  or  yellowish  colored  mucus,  and 
there  is  a  disagreeable  taste  in  the  mouth ;  sometimes  there  is  nausea 
or  vomiting ;  the  bowels  are  generally  constipated ;  the  urine  is 
aoanty  and  high  colored ;  the  patient  is  restless  during  the  night, 
and  complains  of  a  feeling  of  fatigue  and  general  oppression. 

Causes. — Exposure  to  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  sitting  in  a 
current  of  air,  wet  feet,  wearing  damp  linen,  going  out  of  a  heated 
room  into  the  cold  air,  or  cold  and  wet  in  whatever  manner  ap- 
plied, are  the  most  frequent  causes  of  quinsy.  This  disorder  occurs 
generally  in  young  people,  in  those  of  full  and  robust  habit  of 
body,  and  is  common  in  all  cold  and  variable  climates,  more  especially 
in  spring  and  autumn.  It  may  also  arise  from  a  disordered  state 
of  the  stomach.  Women  are  more  particularly  subject  to  it  during 
the  period  of  menstruation. 

Treatment. — In  robust,  full-blooded  individuals,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary, if  the  inflammatory  symptoms  run  high,  to  take  blood  from 
the  arm ;  but  in  ordinary  cases,  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  leeches,  applied 
under  the  angles  of  the  jaw,  followed  by  warm  fomentations  or 
poultices,  to  promote  the  bleeding,  will  be  sufficient.  The  bowels 
should  be  freely  opened  by  calomel  and  jalap,  five  grains  of  the 
former  combined  with  fifteen  to  twenty  grains  of  the  latter,  or  a  dose 
of  castor-oil  may  be  taken,  and  the  feet  should  be  repeatedly  bathed, 
the  water  being  used  as  hot  as  it  can  bo  borne.  If  the  symptoms 
be  not  considerably  relieved  at  the  expiration  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
hours,  the  same  number  of  leeches  should  be  again  applied  to  the 
throat,  and  if  the  inflammation  be  not  checked  by  these  measures, 
it  will  run  its  course  and  terminate  at  the  usual  time,  either  in 
resolution  or  suppuration.  To  moderate  the  symptoms  and  conduct 
the  inflammation  to  a  favorable  termination,  take  forty  grains  or  a 
drachm  of  nitre,  with  one  or  two  grains  of  tartar  emetic,  mixed  in 
barley  water,  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  this  remedy 
should  be  continued  daily  as  long  as  there  is  any  chance  of  suppura- 
tion being  prevented.  Gargling  the  throat  in  the  acute  form  of  this 
disorder,  is  in  most  cases  to  be  avoided ;  but  frequently  inhaling  the 
vapor  arising  from  hot  water  mixed  with  vinegar,  or  from  a  decoc- 
tiam  of  poppp'heads,  will  be  found  very  serviceable  in  every  stage  of 
the  disease.  If  suppuration  cannot  be  prevented,  the  application  of 
warm  poultices  of  bread  and  milk  or  linseed-mcal  to  the  sides  of  the 
throat,  (not  on  the  fore-part  of  the  neck,)  and  diligently  steaming  the 
throat,  are  the  means  to  be  employed  to  promote  the  formation  of  the 
matter. 

In  children  and  young  people  the  best  remedies  at  the  commence- 
OMnt  of  sore  throat  are  emetics  and  purgatives ;  these  when  timely 
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administered  often  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disorder,  and  c 
never  to  be  neglected. 

In  the  relaxed  sttre  throat,  or  that  state  of  ohronic  enlarge 
of  the  tonsils  and  uvula,  to  which  many  people  are  subject  in  tl 
spring  and  ^nter  seasons  in    all  countries  where   tiie   weather  4 
oold  and  variable,  the  remedies  usually  employed  are  astringent  j 
gles,  such  as  a  strong  decoction  of  oak  bark,  or  the  following- 

Puriiiml  Hium,  one  [Imchiu, 
Tinciure  of  piytrh,  half  mi  ounce, 
Water,  seven  ounces.     Mix. 

Ten  grains  of  nitrate  of  stiver,  {lunar  caustic,)  dissolved  in  a 
ounce  of  water,  constitute  an  exoellent  application  fur  this  dee 
tion  of  sore  throat^ — it  should  be  applied  by  means  of  a  caniel<h 
pencil.    Many  people  derive  benefit  from  the  use  of  Cayenne  lozet 
but  it  often  happens  that  the  throat  continues  in  this  relaxed  s 
for   months,    obstinately   resisting  every  kind   of  local  treatmM 
Under   such    circumstances,   change   of    air,   active    exerotse, 
temperate  habits,  will  be  found  the  best  remedies. 

REMITTENT  FEVER. 

Some  indisposition  usually  precedes  an  attack  of  reniittent  fav 
for  several  days.     The  patient  is  listless,  languid,  complains  of  bead- 
ache,  pains  in  the  back  and  loins,  and  oppression  at  the  chest.     Ibe 
appetite  is  impaired,  and  the  bowels  are  irregular. 

The  attack  in  general  oommenoes  with  shivering,  or  a  sensa 
of  oold  and  chilliness,  alternating  sometimes  with  flushes  of  h 
This  state  is  soon  succeeded  by  burning  heat  and  dryness  of  tl 
flushing  of  the  countenance,  and  injected  eyes,  with  great  ii 
of  the  head-ache,  and  pains  of  the  back  and  limbs.  The  t 
foul,  and  the  mouth  sometimes  dry  and  clammy :  there  i: 
and  perhaps  vomiting,  with  much  thirst.  The  pulse,  which  dm 
the  cold  stage  was  weak  and  quick,  is  now  full  and  strung ; 
breathing  may  be  hurried,  and  the  patient  is  extremely  1 
The  throbbing  and  pain  of  the  head  are  occasionally  very  violent,  a 
may  end  In  delirium  ;  the  urine  is  scanty  and  high-cnlored ; 
bowels  are  generally  though  not  always  constipated ;  and  1 
degree  of  tenderness  is  felt  on  pressing  with  the  hand  over  t 
fitomaoh. 

Aft«r  these  symptoms  have  continued  from  twelvn  to  eigbtai 
hours,  partial  perspirations  appear,  followed  by  an  abatement  of  tl 
fabrtle  symptoms,  or  they  subside  without  any  moisture  on  the  t^ 
The  remission  is  marked  by  the  pulse  being  less  full  and  &i;qiiH| 
the  skin  cooler,  and  the  pains  in  tlie  head,  back,  and  loins  rdiovi' 
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and  by  the  patient  being  free  from  delirium,  and  the  stomach  in  a 
less  irritable  condition.  Nine  or  ten  hours  elapse  before  tlio  patient 
is  seized  witli  another  paroxysm,  which  may  come  on  at  once  without 
any  feeling  of  cold,  or  be  preceded  as  at  first  by  chilliness  or  shivering. 
The  disi'ase  ^roes  on  in  this  manner  with  alternate  remissions  and 
returns  of  fever.  If  the  case  end  favorably,  each  succeeding  parox- 
ysm becomes  milder,  until  the  fever  entirely  disappears,  or  it  may 
be  carried  off  by  copious  perspirations.  The  periods  of  remission 
and  increased  severity  are  very  irregular,  though  the  abatement  of 
fever  very  generally  takes  place  in  the  morning.  In  cold  climates 
the  disease  may  run  on  to  the  fourteenth  day,  or  later ;  but  in  hot 
ooantries  it  is  much  more  rapid  in  its  course,  terminating  sometimes 
as  early  as  the  third  day,  but  the  usual  period  is  from  five  to  seven 
or  nine  days. 

In  the  more  violent  and  dangerous  cases,  the  skin  is  burning  hot 
and  the  thirst  intense ;  the  vomiting  is  incessant,  scarcc^^ly  any  thing 
being  retained  on  the  stomach  ;  there  is  violent  throbbing  or  shooting 
pain  of  the  head,  attended  sometimes  with  furious  delirium,  and  the 
palse  is  full,  quick,  and  strong.  The  remissions  arc  short  and  in- 
distinct, and,  if  the  fever  proceed  to  a  fatal  termination,  it  may 
beoome  continued.  The  tongue  is  furred  ;  red,  contracted,  and  dry, 
or  crusted  with  black  matter ;  the  skin  and  eyes  may  have  a 
yellowish  tinge ;  and  dark-colored  matter  may  be  discharged  from 
the  stomach.  In  some  cases  before  death  there  are  copious  perspi- 
rations, and  the  patient  sinks  rapidly,  or  the  hot,  pungent,  dry  skin 
oontinnes  to  the  last. 

Fever  of  the  remittent  type  has  been  divided  into  different 
varieties  from  some  peculiarity  of  the  symptoms,  or  from  particular 
organs  being  affected.  Thus,  for  example,  when  the  liver  is  diseased, 
or  there  is  much  disorder  of  the  biliary  organs,  it  has  received  the 
name  of  bilious  remittent ;  w^hen  the  eyes  become  yellow,  and  the 
skin  acquires  a  dusky  yellowish  hue  ;  there  is  vomiting,  or  purg;ing 
of  bilious  matter ;  the  tongue  is  loaded  with  a  yellow  fur ;  and  there 
18  often  tenderness  on  pressing  with  the  hand  under  the  ribs,  at  the 
right  side,  in  the  situation  of  the  liver.  The  irritability  of  the 
stomach  in  this  form  is  generally  very  obstinate,  and  the  determina- 
tion of  blood  to  the  head  great. 

Treatment. — In  most  cases  of  remittent  fever,  when  the  patient 
is  young  and  strong,  blood-letting  is  required,  provided  the  disease 
has  not  existed  for  several  days.  The  propriety  of  abstracting  blood 
from  the  system  will  be  indicated  by  a  full,  strong  pulse,  hot  skin, 
violent  head-ache  or  delirium,  embarrassed  breathing,  &o.  The 
quantity  to  be  withdrawn  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  age,  oon-i 
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stitutioti  anil  habits  of  the  patient,  and  severity  of  tlie  oymptom 
but,  as  in  bH  diseaaee  of  an  aouto  natare,  (wbero  blood-letting  | 
practised,)  tbe  blood  should  bo  permitted  to  flow  until  a  decided  ii| 
presaion  is  made  on  the  symptoms,  or  the  patitnt  fecla  faint 
after  a  few  hours  (from  six  to  twelve)  tbe  pulse  be  stii!  strong  s 
hard,  and  little  or  no  relief  has  been  afl'orded  by  tbe  first  blood-lettinf 
the  arm  should  be  again  tied  up,  and  blood  taken  away  until  « 
eiTeot  is  produced. 

As  the  bowels  are  generally  in  a  disordered  state,  the  patie^ 
should  be  freely  purged ;  from  five  to  ten  grains  of  calomel,  i 
fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  jalap  may  be  given,  and  followed  in  (lira 
tiouTB  by  a  draught  of  the  infusion  of  senna  with  salts.     1'he  ])ow 
should  be  repeated  every  six   hours,   with   intermediate  purgatii 
draughts  and  purgative  injections,  if  necessary,  till  the  bowels  a 
freely  acted  on.     If  the  stomach  is  irritable  and  rejects  these  p 
gativo  medicines,  six  or  ten  grains  of  calomel  and  one  grain  of  o/n'm 
made  into  pills  will  generally  be  retained,  and  can  be  followed  \ 
the  purgative  powders  and  draughts  when  the  stomach  is  settli 
When  the  bowels  have  been  freely   evacuated,   and  the  skin  t 
continues  hot  and  drj',  with  no  abatement  of  the  fever,  tbe  patiei 
may  take  two  grains  of  calomel,  with  six  grains  of  James'  pow 
mixed  in  a  little  jelly,  every    fourth    hour  till  perspiration  mal 
its  appearance.     The  action  of  these  powders  will  be  promoted  t 
administering  a  table-spoon fu I  of  the  following  mixture  in  a  v 
glassful  of  water,  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  hours; — 

MindervruB*  epirit,  (liquor  of  Ibe  acetate  of  annnonia,)  half  nn  ounoe, 

Nitre,  thirtv  gnuns. 

Bveet  BpiritB  of  nitre,  two  droclmu, 

Water,  fire  oudcca    Mix. 
In  the  course  of  the  attack  local  treatment  is  not  to  be  forgotta 
If  the  brain  be  the  organ  chiefly  affected,  and  after  repeated  bloc 
letting  the  pain  and  heat  of  head  still  remain,  leeches  should  t 
applied  behind  the  ears,  or  to  the  t«mple8,  or  the  patient  may  I 
cupped  on  the  nape  of  tbe  neck.     The  application  of  cold  watei  l 
the  head,  as  directed  in  the  article  on  inflammation  of  tbe  brain, 
be  found  very  beneficial;  and  to  reduce   the  burning  heat  of  skuu 
the  whole  surface  may  be  sponged  over  with  vinegar  and   wat« 
In  the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  when  the  head  symptflms  ba?| 
Dot  been  mitigatM,  and  especially  if  there  be  a  tendency  to  stupe 
and  drowsiness,  a  blister  should  be  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  nee' 
If  there  be  much  tenderness  or  pain  over  the  liver   or   slomaoE 
leeching  or  cupping  is  to  be  resorted  to  in  the  situation  of  the* 
organs,  and  foUowed  by  blisters  if  the  pain  continue. 
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In  the  more  severe  cases  the  irritahility  of  stomach  is  sometimes 
80  great,  that  scarcely  any  thing  can  be  retained.  To  allay  the 
vomiting  a  full  dose  of  calomel  and  opium  (one  to  two  grains  of 
opium  and  eight  to  fifteen  of  calomel)  should  be  given,  and  repeated 
at  intervals  of  three  or  four  hours,  in  smaller  doses,  till  thiS  vomiting 
be  ohecked  ;  at  the  same  time  fomentations  of  spirits  of  turpentine 
with  warm  water,  or  mustard  cataplasms,  are  to  be  applied  over 
the  stomach,  and  if  these  fail  it  will  be  advisable  to  cover  the  region 
of  the  stomach  with  a  large  blister.  When  the  stomach  has  been 
quieted,  and  the  bowels  require  to  be  evacuated,  purgative  medicine 
in  a  solid  form  ought  to  be  administered— ca/oi»^/  four  grains,  com^ 
pound  extract  of  colocynth  eight  grains,  in  three  pills,  every  fourth 
or  sixth  hour ;  and  a  Seidlitz  powder  may  be  given  two  hours  after 
the  pills  if  the  stomach  continue  quiet.  If  the  above  should  be 
rejected,  we  may  succeed  in  opening  the  bowels  by  giving  eight  or 
ten  grains  of  calomel  with  a  drop  of  croton  oil,  in  a  tea-spoonful  of 
syrup. 

As  soon  as  a  remission  takes  place,  which  may  be  known  by  an 
abatement  of  all  the  symptoms,  as  already  pointed  out,  the  sulphate 
of  quinine  should  be  administered  ;  and  in  hot  climates,  although 
the  remission  be  short,  and  not  very  well  marked,  still  the  oppor- 
tunity should  not  be  lost  of  giving  this  excellent  medicine.  Two 
grains  may  be  taken  at  first,  in  a  little  water,  Cr  wine  and  wateTi 
every  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours ;  or. 

Sulphate  of  qninine,  a  drachm, 

Elixir  of  vitriol,  (aromatic  sulphuric  acid,)  two  drachmti, 

Water,  a  quarL    Mix.    A  wioe-glaasful  to  be  taken  every  two  houm 

If  the  bowels  have  not  been  well  evacYiated,  an  ounce  of  Epsom 
salts  should  be  added  to  this  mixture,  but  purgative  medicine  ought 
always  to  precede  the  exhibition  of  quinine.  It  ought  always  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  in  administering  this  medicine  the  same  dose 
will  not  answer  for  each  individual ;  some  persons  can  scarcely  bear 
the  smallest  quantity,  while  others  require  it  to  be  given  in  large 
doses  to  produce  any  decided  effect ;  hence  the  safest  method  of 
employing  it,  is  to  commence  with  a  small  dose,  increasing  the 
quantity  gradually  until  some  of  its  usual  effects  on  the  system  are 
felt — as  giddiness,  ringing  in  the  ears,  slight  deafness,  nervous  rest- 
lessness, &c. ;  the  medicine  ought  then  to  be  left  off  for  a  time.  The 
quantity  which  the  system  will  tolerate  can  be  thus  ascertained,  and 
the  doses  regulated  accordingly.  The  exhibition  of  quinine  must,  of 
course,  be  suspended  on  the  recurrence  of  febrile  symptoms,  and 
again  resumed  during  the  period  of  remission.  For  several  days 
after  the  fever  has  entirely  disappeared,  it  ought  to  be  continued  in 


gradually  diminished  doses.     If  left  off  too  soon,  a  relara  of  fever  it 
a  very  ])robable  consequence. 

In  the  malignant  form,  where  there  is  great  depression  from  the 
beginning,  with  weak  quick  pulse,  general  blood-letting  will  not  be 
borne  ;  blood,  however,  may  be  abstractcl  locally,  if  any  partiouW 
organ  bo  much  involved.  The  directions  already  given  with  r 
to  purgatives,  sudorifics,  &C.,  are  applicuble  to  this  form, 
climates  sudden  sinking  of  the  vital  powers  sometimes  occurs ; 
pulse  becomes  weak  and  irregular,  or  is  scarcely  to  be  felt ;  I 
extremities  are  colil  and  clammy,  and  the  body  may  be  oovoroj  m 
cold  perspiration  ;  the  face  is  pallid ;  the  eyes  sunk  in  their  »ooket4 
and  the  voice  fails.  When  these  symptoms  are  present,  no  titoe  it 
be  lost  in  giving  stimulants.  Port  or  Madeira  wine,  or  brandy,  in  n 
arrow-root,  &o.,  or  Champagne,  which  is  the  beet  stimulant  in  »i 
oases,  should  be  given  every  hour  iintU  tiie  pulse  begins  to  r 
the  extremities  are  warm  ;  stimulants  are  tlien  to  l»o  diseonti 
The  cold  perspirations  mnst  be  constantly  wi|)ed  off,  and  lite  c 
mities  rubbed  with  warm  Hannels  or  rough  towels.  To 
system,  mustard  poultices  or  blisters  are  to  be  applied  over  I 
stomach  or  to  the  calves  of  the  legs.  If  the  tongue  be  charged  v 
a  yellowish  or  brownish  colored  fur,  and  the  bowels  have  not  t 
well  cleared  out,  the  following  pills  should  bo  giren  every  tbtrd  b 
t    till  discharges  follow. 

Culomel,  ftiDr  grvns. 
Quinine,  ivu  grains. 
Campbor,  [wo  grains.     Mix,  and  rurm  into  two  piUn,  tor  nnc  diew. 

But  if  the  bowels  have  been  well  evacuated,  a  quarter  of  u 
of  opium  may  be  added  to  the  above  prescription,  and  the  d 
calomel  reduced  to  two  grains,  discontinuing  it  altogether  j 
gmns  become  sore.  The  opium  ought  also  to  be  uiuitted  if  t: 
drowsiness  arise,  but  in  these  stales  it  usually  acts  aa  a  stimnl 
when  given  in  small  doses. 

In  the  course  of  the  attack  the  patient  may  be  put  in  a  v 
bath  when  there  is  much  restlessness,  and  hot,  dry  skin ;  or,  ■ 
commencement,  if  the  extremities  be  cold,  the  pulse  weak, 
re-aotion  have  taken  place  but  imperfectly,  a  hot  bath  will  1 
great  utility.  The  patient's  drink  should  consist  of  barley-w 
lemonade,  soda  water,  tamarind  beverage,  Ace.,  and  if  requested  I 
tbi!  patient,  cold  water  may  be  allowed,  a  copious  draught  of  \ 
wo  have  known  to  bring  on  perspiration  when  otber  c 
failed.  Liquids  should  never  be  taken  in  large  quantities  if  i 
bility  of  stomach  be  present,  as  they  will  be  rejected  almost  i 
diately.     In  the  low  malignant  varieties,  eflervesoing  liqaurs,  siu 
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as  Seltzer  or  soda  water,  light  beer,  &c.,  will  be  useful,  and  are  likely 
to  remain  on  the  stomach.  The  diet  ought  to  be  light  and  noar- 
iriiing — as  arrow-root,  sago,  panado,  &c.,  and  if  the  strength  be  much 
reduced,  beef-tea,  soups,  custards,  &c.,  should  be  allowed.  Some- 
times the  vomiting  is  so  intractable  that  no  nourishment  will  remain 
on  the  stomach  ;  in  that  case  the  patient's  strength  may  be  supported 
by  injections  of  arrow-root,  broths,  or  other  nourishing  fluids  in  small 
quantities.  The  apartment  ought  to  be  kept  perfectly  quiet<— the 
evacuations  are  to  be  immediately  removed,  and  the  room  sprinkled 
with  vinegar^  or  chloride  of  lime ^  if  the  effluvia  be  disagreeable. 

The  period  of  convalesci^nce  is  sometimes  very  tedious,  tonic  and 
strengthening  medicines  being  necessary ;  but  change  of  air  will  be 
found  one  of  the  best  of  remedies ;  this  is  particularly  beneficial 
when  the  fever  has  ended  in  the  intermittent  form,  (ague,)  which  in 
many  cases  will  not  yield  to  the  usual  remedies  until  the  patient 
resort  to  change  of  situation. 

RHEUMATISM. 

The  more  immediate  or  exciting  cause  of  rheumatism  is  cold, 
especially  when  it  succeeds  an  opposite  state  of  the  atmosphere,  or 
is  combined  with  moisture;  and  the  system  is  more  particularly 
susceptible  of  the  injurious  influence  of  cold  when  the  person  is 
fatigued,  or  in  a  heated  and  perspiring  state.  But  although  undue 
exposure  to  cold  in  some  way  or  other,  will  be  found  to  have  pre- 
ceded an  attack  of  rheumatism  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases, 
it  does  not  appear  that  this  alone  is  suflicient  to  give  rise  to  the 
disease,  inasmuch  as  the  instances  where  individuals  are  attacked  in 
consequence  of  exposure  to  cold,  are  small  indeed  compared  to  the 
numbers  who  are  constantly  exposed  to  atmospheric  vicissitudes,  and 
to  the  influence  of  cold  under  all  the  circumstances  in  which  it  would 
be  most  likely  to  prove  injurious,  without  any  disease  being  induced. 
Henoe  it  may  be  inferred  that  cold  cannot  produce  rheumatism, 
unless  the  system  be  predisposed  to  it;  but  of  the  real  nature  of  this 
predisposition  we  have  no  positive  knowledge. 

Rheumatism  appears  under  two  forms — the  acute  and  the  chronic. 

ACUTE  RHEUMATISM  OR  RHEUMATIC  FEVER 

Is  often  preceded  during  several  days  by  general  uneasiness,  gid- 
diness, ringing  in  the  ears,  a  feeling  of  weight  and  fulness  in  the 
head,  sometimes  head-ache  ;  there  may  be  also  occasional  palpitations, 
hurried  breathing  on  any  slight  exertion,  and  symptoms  of  conges- 
tion or  fulness  of  blood,  in  ditferent  organs.  But  these  premonitory 
symptoms  are  not  always  observed ;  it  frequently  happens  that  the 
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disease  comes  on  snddenly,  in  oonstiqaenoe  of  the  body  having  b 
exposed  to  oold  and  wet.  In  either  case  certain  general  sympi 
nsually  precede  the  local  inflatntnation.  These  oonsist  in  more  ^ 
less  severe  shivering,  alternating  with  flushea  of  heat,  followed  | 
(jTiickness  and  fulness  of  the  pulne,  hot  skin,  thirst,  and  a  sc 
of  fatigue  in  the  back  and  extrcmitieB.  After  several  houts 
times  not  before  the  expiration  of  a  day  or  two,  an  aching  or  gnawin 
pain  is  felt  in  one  or  more  of  the  larger  joints,  which  goes  on  ii 
until  it  becomes  exceedingly  seivere,  often  lancinating  as  in  gout,  m 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  slightest  movpraent  or  pressaro. 
afTcctpd  joints  become  swollen,  and  the  skin  covering  them  aoqui 
a  rosy  tint,  which  generally  appears  in  patches.  The  fever  g 
ground  with  the  increased  severity  of  the  local  symptoins — the  pa) 
becomes  full  and  Iwunding.  varying  from  a  hundred  to  a  hDDdiH 
and  twenty  boats  in  a  minute — the  face  is  flushed,  or  pale  ■ 
bedewed  with  perspiration — the  eyes  are  red — the  skin  is  hot,  a 
occasionally  covered  with  perspiration  which  emits  an  acid,  panj 
smell — the  urine  is  scanty,  and  deposits  a  brick -colored  sediment^ 
the  tongue  is  white  and  furred,  but  ooiTtinues  moist — there  is  o 
slderablo  thirst,  and  tlie  appetite  is  lost.  When  many  of  the  j 
■  are  affected  at  the  same  time,  the  patient  lies  on  his  back,  andi 
Hicapable  of  moving,  his  limbs  being  completely  disabled ;  f 
rtightest  movement  of  the  body  is  at  tended  with  excruoiating  | 
the  suffering  is  greatly  inoreasad  during  the  nigbt,  and  if  sleep  o 
take  him  towards  morning,  he  is  soon  ronscd  by  some  fright| 
dream.  Sometimes  the  fever  almost  entirely  subsides  ia 
morning;  this,  however,  is  att.ended  with  little  or  no  mitigation  • 
the  pain  ;  and  it  is  equally  remarkable  that  no  relief  is  afforded  If 
the  profuse  sweating  which  frequently  occurs  daring  the  pro 
of  the  diaorder.  The  migratory  character  of  rheumatic  inflam 
tion  is  another  singular  feature  of  the  disease ;  it  often  shiCls  i 
scat  from  one  joint  to  another,  and  after  some  time  perhaps  retuq 
to  the  joint  originally  attacked. 

Rheumatism,  though  a  painful  and  severe  disease,  is  seldad 
dangerous  unless  it  extend  to  the  heart,  and  then  the  riski 
greatly  increased.  Even  in  this  case  the  immediate  dai 
ally  ceases  along  with  the  fever,  but  in  many  instances  disease^ 
the  valves  of  the  heart  is  subsequently  induced,  and  gives  rise  | 
enlargement  of  its  substance,  (hypertrophy.)  and  dilatation  of  fl 
cavities,  lesions  which  sooner  or  lator  terminate  in  dropsy  and  death 

The  fubrile  symptoms  usually  abate  about  the  end  of  the  si 
"week ;   the    local  symptoms   then    gradually    diminish    until  thiy* 
entirely  disappear,  or  the  disease  passes  into  the  obronio  fonn. 
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CHRONIC  RHEUMATISM. 

The  symptoms  being  less  severe  and  of  longer  duration,  are  the 
principal  circumstances  which  distinguish  chronic  from  acute 
rheumatism.  The  general  charactxir  of  both  these  forms  of  the 
disease  is  the  same,  and  the  former  is  in  many  cases  merely  the  sequel 
of  the  latter.  In  the  chronic  form  the  joints  are  more  or  less 
swollen  and  painful,  while  symptoms  of  general  excitement  are 
always  present  in  a  sufficiently  marked  d(?gree  to  indicate  the  ex- 
istence of  inflammation.  The  tongue  is  white  and  furred,  the  skin 
is  hotter  and  the  pulse  quicker  than  natural ;  the  latter,  it  is  true, 
sometimes  appears  feeble  and  easily  compre.ssed,  but  is  always  in 
some  degree  increased  in  quickness ;  and  if  blood  be  drawn  from  the 
arm,  it  will  invariably  present  the  buff-colored  appearance  on  its 
surface  which  is  observed  in  all  inilammatorv  diseases.  Both  the 
Goustitutional  and  local  symptoms  may  continue,  varying  at  times  in 
severity  according  to  circumstances,  during  a  longer  or  shorter 
period,  ])erha|)s  several  years ;  and  the  disea.**e,  if  not  ciiecked  by 
proper  treatment,  gradually  undermines  the  patient's  health,  while 
it  disorganizes  the  joints,  wastes  the  muscles,  and  renders  him  a 
oripple. 

Chronic  rheumatism,  after  continuing  a  considerable  length  of 
time  may  ultimately  wear  itself  out,  that  is  to  say,  the  febrile  symp- 
toms may  cease,  and  the  local  disease  may  no  longt.T  carry  on  its 
ravages  in  the  joints.  The  parts  which  have  been  inflamed  may 
remain  cold,  stiff,  and  contracted ;  and  exjxisure  to  cold  or  atmos- 
pheric vicissitudes  may  render  them  painful,  but  rheumatism, 
properly  speakiniTi  no  longer  exists;  tlie  patient  now  only  labors 
under  the  morbid  changes  which  the  disease  has  already  induced. 
This  state  reciuires  little  or  no  medical  treatment,  and  ought  there- 
fore to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  that  above  described,  in  which 
the  judicious  usi'.  of  suitable!  remedies  may  be  of  the  greatest  service. 

Trvatnicnt  of  Acute  Rheumatism, — Its  inflammatory  nature  in- 
dicates the  propriety  of  general  blcH)d-letting.  This  remedy,  if  it  do 
not  check,  at  least  tends  more  tlian  any  other  to  moderate  the  ur- 
gency of  the  symptoms,  and  hasten  convalescence.  Bleeding  is  not 
to  be  confined  to  particular  cases  ;  wc  are  not  to  be  deterred  from 
using  tlie  lancet  because  the  patient  is  of  a  nervous  or  irritable 
habit  of  body,  or  because  his  consritution  has  been  injured  by  dis- 
sipation. This  measure  may  Ik;  employed  at  tiie  commencement  of 
the  disease  in  all  cases,  both  witli  safi-ty  and  advantage.  The  repe- 
tition and  extent  of  the  bleeding  must  depend  on  the  circumstances 
of  the  case — the  ago — ^the  previous  habits — the  temperament  and 
strength  of  the  patient,  and  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation. 
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Cupping,  or  the  applicaUoD  of  leeches  to  tlie  inflamptl  joints,  n 
be  of  considerable  service  a»  an  auxiliary  to  general  litw^ng,  1 
should  never  bo  trusted  to  alone.  If  tho  hands  and  feet  be  priitcipi 
aSocted,  twclvp.  ur  fifteen  leeutieei  according  to  t.lie  ciroanis1anoea<t| 
the  case,  may  iw  applied  to  the  ancles  and  wriats;  bol  where  r 
joint?  are  suireriiig  from  the  disease,  local  bltioding  oaonot  he  advt 
tageoiisly  eniployod. 

Thpre  is  no  difficulty  in  opening  the  bowek,  even  in  the  em 
stages  of  rheumntiam  j  but  this  should  always  be  done  by  ineatu  oi 
the  milder  laxatives,  administered  occasionally  tbrougboat  the  c 
of  the  disease, 

When  the  tongue  is  white  and  moist,  which  is  generally  thvo 
the  action  of  tlie  bleeding  will  be  greatly  aseieted  by  the  BUbjtni 
mixtare, 

Tartiir  cn&tie.  Iwn  gr»in«, 
Unctim  nf  hunbsBe,  two  Unchms, 
'Water,  six  oirnccs,    Mii.    TIjv  wUoU  to  bo  tjiki-n  i 
L  tatfeflpouiuful  niny  be  gircn  st  a  lime. 


V  of  the  6iiJ  -, 


Tho  quantity  of  tartar  emetic  should  be  increased  or  d 
aonording  to   the  effect  produced  on  the  stomach.      Thii 
remedy,  when  carefully  and  perseveringly  administered,  and  in  s 
quantity  as  shall  produce  a  slight  degree  of  nausea  ocoasiooal 
tends  greatly  to  alleviate  the  pain  and  moderate  the  febrile  { 
toms. 

If  depletory  measures  have  been  freely  resorted  to,  anodyi 
medicines  may  be  given  with  perfect  safety. 

Sometimes  the  stomach  is  in  an  irritable  state,  and  feela  1 
or  painful  when  pressed  upon ;  the  tongue  is,  at  the  same  1 
furred  Jn  the  middle,  and  red  at  the  edges  and  point.  In  this  a 
leeches  should  be  repeatedly  applied  over  the  stomach,  (six,  eight,] 
more  each  time,}  and  no  interna!  remedy  should  be  employed, ' 
the  exception  of  gnim  water,  of  which  the  patient  may  drink  iie^ 
imtil  the  irritation  is  removed. 

In  Borne  instances,  the  application  of  lukewarm  poultices  of  li 
seed-meal,  with  laudanum,  or  a  decoction  of  poppy-heads,  to  t 
inflamed  joints,  have  the  effect,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  of  » 
ing  the  pain;  in  other  cases,  again,  no  local  appplication  can  j 
tolerated. 

Before  proceeding  farther,  it  may  bo  well  to  notice,  in  order  | 
condemn,  the  practice  of  applying  mustard  cataplasms,  Whitehead 
essence  of  mustard,  strong  liniments  of  ammonia,  and  other  repellai 

remedies  to  the  inflamed  joints  in  acute  rheumatism.     These  slini  \ 

lating  applications  may  sometimes  give  relief,  but  in  many  instances 
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they  have  driven  the  disease  inwards,  on  the  heart  and  lungs,  and 
caused  death. 

When  the  febrile  symptoms  are  in  a  great  measure  subdued,  the 
repeated  application  of  blisters  round  the  joints  chiefly  affected  often 
inoduces  an  excellent  effect. 

The  above  remedies,  with  proper  attention  to  diet,  constitute  the 
treatment  which  we  believe  to  be  the  most  efficacious  in  subduing 
this  painful  disorder. 

In  the  above  brief  description  of  rheumatism,  we  have  mentioned 
that  the  disease  sometimes  extends  to  the  heart.  This  accident 
occurs  most  frequently  when  tlio  disorder  has  been  neglected  at  the 
commencement,  or  when  inappropriate  remedies  have  Injen  employed. 
The  symptoms  by  which  we,  judge  that  inflammation  has  invaded 
this  vital  organ  are,  unusually  hurried  breathing,  pain  in  the  region 
of  the  heart,  perhaps  palpitation,  and  a  feeling  of  oppression  at  the 
chest.  These  symptoms  are  to  be  removed  by  the  repeated  applica- 
tion of  leeches,  or  cupping  over  the  region  of  the  heart,  aided  by  the 
lowering  action  of  the  tartar  emetic  mixture,  carried  as  far  as  the 
stomach  will  tolerate  withruit  bringing  on  vomiting.  When  these 
means  have  produced  a  decided  impression  on  the  inflammation,  a 
large  blister  should  be  applied  over  the  left  side  of  the  chest. 

After  the  feverish  symptoms  have  ceased,  and  tlie  pain  is  in  a 
great  measure  allayed,  frequent  friction  of  the  affected  parts  with  a 
hair-glove  or  flesh-brusli  should  be  employed,  and  the  patient  should 
begin  to  renew  the  movements  of  the  joints.  This  ought  to  be  done 
gently  at  first,  gradually  increasing  the  extent  and  duration  of  the 
exercise  until  the  limbs  are  again  prepared  to  perform  their  natural 
functions.  If  the  patient,  from  a  want  of  energy,  or  from  the  dread 
of  pain,  neglect  these  salutary  measures,  the  joints  will  continue  stiff 
and  painful  when  moved,  and  at  length  become  contracted  ;  while  the 
muscles  connected  with  them  gradually  waste,  and  arc  unfitted  to 
perform  their  natural  motions.  It  is  also  of  the  utmost  imixirtance, 
during  convalescence  from  rheumatism,  that  the  patient  should  pay 
strict  attention  to  dietetic  rules ;  indeed,  we  cannot  i)oint  out  in  too 
strong  terms  the  necessity  of  moderation  in  eating  and  drinking. 
When  the  feverish  symptoms  wear  off,  the  patient  is  generally  left 
with  a  keen  appetite,  which  he  is  but  too  apt  to  indulge;  blood  con- 
sequently again  accumulatos  in  the  system  to  a  preternatural  extent, 
and  thus  the  affection  is  prolonged,  in  a  chronic  form,  to  an  indefinito 
period. 

Indulgence  at  table  often  brings  on  rheumatism  in  persons  who 

in  a  debilitated  state  from  previous  illness. 

No  disease  is  more  liable  to  relapse  than  acute  rheumatism;. 
3G 
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hence,  those  who  have  been  once  attacked  should  be  very  careful  to 
avoid  the  predisposing  and  exciting  causes  above  mentioned. 

For  a  considerable  length  of  time  after  the  disease  has  subsided, 
animal  food  should  be  very  sparingly  taken,  and  wine,  spirits,  porter, 
and  other  fermented  liquors,  altogether  abstained  from.  If  the  patient 
allow  his  appetite  to  guide  him  in  the  quantity  of  food  he  shoold 
take,  another  attack  of  the  disease  would,  very  probably,  soon  con- 
vince him  of  his  error.  A  mild  nutritious  diet,  and  regular  exeroise 
on  foot,  as  far  as  the  strength  will  admit,  are  the  proper  means  of 
invigorating  the  body,  of  promoting  the  healthy  condition  of  its 
organs,  and  maintaining  them  in  the  due  performance  of  tkeir 
functions.  . 

The  vapor-bath,  followed  by  friction  with  a  hair-glove,  or  rongh 
towels,  jind  exercise  on  foot  in  the  open  air,  if  the  weather  be  &VDr- 
able,  will  be  found  very  serviceable  in  promoting  the  healthy  func- 
tion of  the  skin,  and  maintaining  it  in  that  condition,  which  ia 
greatly  conducive  to  the  preservation  of  health  at  all  times,  and  more 
particularly  beneficial  in  restoring  health  after  an  attack  of  rheuma- 
tism, as  well  as  in  preventing  the  recurrence  of  the  disease. 

Treatment  of  Chronic  BJieumatism, — In  this  forrh  of  the  disease, 
local  bleeding  by  cupping  or  leeches  is  often  of  great  service ;  and 
to  moderate  the  febrile  symptoms,  from  a  grain  to  a  grain  and  a 
half  of  tartar  emetic,  with  from  a  scruple  to  thirty-five  grains  of 
purified  nitre,  may  be  taken  in  barley  water  in  the  course  of  the 
day  ;  or  ten  drops  of  the  tincture  of  colchicum,  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  the  tincture  of  henbane,  may  be  taken  in  a  little  water, 
three  times  a  day,  not  so  as  to  produce  purging,  but  merely  to  keep 
up  the  lowering  action  of  the  former  remedy.  When  the  symptoms 
are  coasiderably  subdued  by  these  measures,  a  succession  of  blisters 
should  be  applied  upon  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  affeoted 
ioints.  The  state  of  the  bowels  is  to  be  particularly  attended  to; 
mild  laxatives,  or  the  occasional  use  of  an  injection,  may  be  em- 
ployed when  opening  remedies  are  required.  Much  benefit  is  derived 
in  all  the  forms  of  chronic  rheumatism,  from  the  frequent  use  of  the 
vapor  bath.  In  protracted  cases  when  other  remedies  have  failed, 
the  iodide  or  hydriodate  of  potash  in  the  dose  of  three  or  four  grains 
three  times  a  day,  in  a  little  water,  has  frequently  succeeded  in 
restoring  the  patient  to  health.  Small  and  frequently  repeated  doses 
of  calomel  or  blue  pill,  administered  so  as  to  produce  the  general 
stimulant  and  alterative  action  of  mercury  on  the  system,  have  been 
followed  with  marked  benefit  in  numerous  instances. 

Oftentimes  the  best-directed  treatment  is  frustrated  by  a 
want  of  self-control  on  the  part  of  the  patient   in   att-ending  to 
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regimen  and  diet.  It  cannot  therefore  bo  too  often  repeated, 
that  the  diet  should  be  cooling,  light  and  nutritive,  and  spirituous 
liquors  entirely  abstained  from — that  regular  exerci.se  should  be 
taken  in  the  o|>en  air,  and  flannel  worn  constantly  next  the  skin  ; 
and  we  can  assure  the  patient  that  unless  he  pay  the  strictest  atten- 
tion to  these  important  objects,  ho  will  greatly  deceive  himself  if  he 
place  much  reliance  on  any  kind  of  medical  treatment. 

"We  cannot  conclude  this  important  part  of  the  subject  without 
mentioning  that  many  rheumatic  patients,  after  laboring  under  the 
diisease  for  years,  have  been  completely  cured  by  removing  to  the  West 
Indies. 

LUMBAGO 

Is  the  name  given  to  rheumatism  of  the  loins  ;  the  patient  ex- 
periencing a  sensation  of  stiffness,  and  a  dull,  aching  pain  at  the 
back  and  loins,  which  is  increased  by  taking  exercise.  The  pain 
becomes  gradually  more  acute,  and  is  generally  increased  by  stoop- 
ing, rising  up,  sitting  down,  or  by  any  attempt  at  motion,  and  is  most 
distressing  in  the  evening  or  during  the  night. 

Lumbago  may  be  confined  to  one  side,  or  it  may  affect  the  loins 
generally,  and  is  frequently  accompanied  by  sciatica  of  one  or  both 
extremities.     (See  p.  578.) 

Treatment, — ^Rubbing  the  afrect<*^l  parts,  night  and  morning,  for 
twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour  each  time,  with  the  embrocation  of 
camphor  liniment  and  laudanum  will  afford  relief  in  mild  cases  of 
lumbago.  In  the  more  severe  forms  of  the  complaint,  mustard 
poultices,  the  turpentine  embrocation  or  a  large  blister,  should  be 
applied  over  the  loins.  But  if  the  pain  be  very  severe,  and  aooom- 
panied  with  feverish  symptoms,  the  applioation  of  leeches  to  the  part, 
or  cuppings  should  be  had  recourse  to.  The  bowels  are  to  be  kept 
freely  open  with  calomel  and  jalapy  and  twelve  or  fifteen  grains  of 
Dover'^s  powder  should  be  taken  every  night  at  bed-time  until  the 
more  urgent  symptoms  are  relieved. 

Friction  over  the  loins  with  the  hair-glove  or  flesh-brush,  night 
and  morning,  and  the  employment  of  stimulating  embrocations,  are 
salutary. 

A  large  strengthening  or  stimulating  plaster  applied  over  the 
loins,  is  very  serviceable  in  protecting  the  parts  from  cold,  and  sudden 
yioissitudes  of  temperature ;  and  also  from  the  counter-irritation 
which  it  produces. 

When  the  pain  is  completely  removed,  the  patient  may  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  the  disorder,  by  bathing  the  loins  every  morning  with 
eold  salt  water,  and  afterwards  employing  friction  with  rough  towels 
and  the  hair-glove. 
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RHUBARB. 

Rhubarb  is  much  employed  to  give  tone  to  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  in  doses  of  two  or  three  grains  twice  or  thrice  a  day;  and  in 
doses  of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  grains  it  acts  as  a  mild  and 
excellent  purgative.  Rhubarb,  besides  its  cathartic  property,  pes- 
sesscs  a  slightly  astringent  principle ;  hence,  after  its  full  purgative 
action  the  bowels  are  liable  to  become  constipated.  To  obviate  this 
it  may  be  taken  with  cream  of  tartar,  or  a  small  quantity  of  jalap 
or  magnesia,  and  it  should  be  combined  with  calomel  when  the  liver 
is  in  a  torpid  state.  The  constipating  effect  which  usually  follows 
the  purgative  action  of  rhubarb  renders  it  very  serviceable  in  diar- 
rhoea, in  cases  where  we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  the  disorder  is 
caused  by  offending  matter  lodged  in  the  bowels.  Perhaps  the  best 
medicine  that  can  be  employed  to  relieve  common  colic  is  an  ounoe 
of  the  compound  tincture  of  rhubarb,  with  twenty  or  twenty-five 
drops  of  laudanum.  The  compound  rhubarb  pill  of  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia  is  a  mild  and  very  useful  laxative  medicine. — "  Take 
of  rhubarb,  powdered,  an  ounce ;  aloes,  powdered,  six  drachms ; 
myrrh,  powdered,  half  an  ounce ;  castile  soap,  a  drachm  ;  oil  of 
caraway,  half  a  drachm  ;  syrup  as  much  as  may  be  sufficient ;  mix 
the  powders  together,  then  beat  the  whole  together  until  incorpora- 
ted."    The  usual  dose  is  two  pills  of  five  grains  each. 

RICKETS. 

Rickets  occurs  generally  in  children  between  the  ninth  montli 
and  the  fourth  year  of  their  age,  and  is  essentially  characterized  by 
softening  of  the  bones.  At  the  commencement  of  the  disease  the 
child  is  observed  to  be  less  cheerful  than  usual,  languid  and  disin- 
clined to  be  amused  ;  the  appetite  is  impaired,  or  capricious ;  and 
the  bowels  are  irregular.  These  symptoms  are  either  accompanied 
from  the  commencement,  or  soon  followed,  by  a  slight  degree  of 
febrile  excitement  and  disturbed  sleep.  The  process  of  teething  goes 
on  slowly  and  with  difficulty,  and  the  teeth  soon  decay  and  fall  oat 
The  bones  of  the  skull,  instead  of  gradually  closing  and  becoming 
united,  separate  from  each  other,  and  the  head  increases  in  size ;  the 
belly  is  also  enlarged ;  while  the  limbs,  more  especially  the  thighs 
and  legs,  appear  thin  and  wasted.  After  a  longer  or  shorter  period 
the  symptoms  which  more  particularly  characterize  the  disease  are 
manifested.  The  ends  of  the  long  bones  at  the  wrists  and  ancles, 
and  the  extremities  of  the  ribs  where  they  join  the  breast  bone, 
become  swollen  and  knotted ;  the  spine  is  curved  in  the  form  of  the 
italic  letter  S  ;  the  right  shoulder  rises,  the  breast  bone  is  throst 
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forwards,  and  appears  somewhat  like  that  of  a  bird.  If  the  child 
havo  begun  to  walk,  he  is  now  unwilling  to  be  left  on  his  feet,  and 
cannot  cross  the  room  without  difliculty  ;  the  knees  approach  each 
other,  the  feet  are  turned  outwards,  the  limbs  are  unsteady,  and 
aeem  to  yield  under  the  weight  of  the  body.  As  the  disease  advances 
the  digestive  organs  suffer,  and  the  urine  deposits  a  white  sediment ; 
the  bones  now  begin  to  lose  the  phosphate  of  lime  which  gives  them 
firmness,  and  are  softened  in  such  a  manner  that  they  bend  in  all 
directions,  and  the  little  patient  is  soon  reduced  to  a  shocking  state 
of  deformity,  which  renders  him  a  singular,  though  distressing  object 
of  observation. 

Rickets  does  not  generally  prove  fatal  unless  the  disease  declare 
itself  siiortly  after  birth,  and  then  it  almost  invariably  destroys  life. 
When  it  appears  at  a  later  |)eriod,  and  pro|)er  attention  is  paid  to  the 
patient,  tlie  general  health  improves,  and  recovery  frequently  takes 
place,  but  tiot  without  leaving  a  raised  shoulder,  a  hump-back,  or 
some  other  deformity.  In  females,  tiie  bones  of  the  pelvis  often 
remain  distorted,  and  this,  in  the  event  of  pregnancy,  nec<.*.ssarily 
loads  to  consequences  of  a  more  or  less  dangerous  nature.  If  the 
disease  do  not  give  way  before  the  patient  reach  his  fifth  or  sixth 
year,  ho  is  doomed  to  be  a  miserable  object  during  life,  which  is 
seldom  prolonged  to  middle  age. 

Causes, — In  the  higher  classes  of  life  this  disease  is  comparatively 
rare,  and  when  it  does  appear,  can  generally  be  traced  to  hereditary 
transmission  ;  but  among  the  children  of  the  working  classes  it  is  far 
from  being  uncommon,  and  appears  io  originate  from  the  same  debili- 
tating causes  which  give  rise  to  scrofula.  Mothers  of  weak  consti- 
tution, and  relaxed  habit  of  body,  who  live  on  poor  diet,  and  neglect 
or  have  it  not  in  thtiir  power  to  take  suiTicient  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  or  are  exposed  to  the  long-continued  inHuencc  of  any  of  the 
various  debilitating  causes  which  impair  the  vital  energies,  cannot  be 
expected  to  bring  forth  robust  and  healthy  infants,  neither  is  it 
possible  that  they  can  nurse  them  properly  after  they  havo  given 
them  birth. 

Treatment, — Children,  who  have  every  attention  paid  to  them, 
are  somethnes  attacked  by  rickets;  but,  in  the  great  majority  of 
eases,  much  may  be  done  to  prevent  the  disease  coming  on.  If  the 
child  be  delicate  from  its  birth  ;  if  any  individuals  of  the  same 
fieimily  be  rickety ;  if  the  parents  be  scrofulous ;  or  if  there  be  any 
other  circumstances  which  might  lead  us  to  dread  the  occurrence  of 
the  disease,  it  will  be  advisable  to  procure  a  strong  healthy  nurse  for 
the  infant,  in  whom  confidence  can  be  placed,  and  her  diet  should  be 
carefully  attended  to  as  long  as  the  child  continues  at  the  breast,  in 
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order  that  her  milk  may  be  plentiful  and  nutritions.  Chicken  or 
mutton  broth,  beef-tea,  &c.,  may  be  allowed  at  an  earlier  period  than 
would  be  proper  for  robust  healthy  children.  The  child  shoald  be 
washed  daily,  and  the  limbs  frequently  rubbed  with  a  warm  hand; 
and,  when  the  weather  permits,  he  should  bo  carried  out  into  the 
open  air  as  much  as  possible,  and  kept  clean  and  dry.  The  nurse- 
maid should  be  careful  to  carry  the  child  alternately  on  either  hand, 
and  not  allow  it  to  remain  in  a  slovenly  way  in  the  hollow  of  the 
arm.  The  child  ought  not  be  weaned  until  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
month,  unless  particular  circumstances  occur  to  render  this  step 
necessary  at  an  earlier  period. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  disease  there  is  generally  consider- 
able commotion  in  the  system,  and,  as  we  mentioned  in  enumerating 
the  symptoms,  the  infant  is  feverish,  and  the  stomach  and  bowels  are 
in  a  disordered  stat«.  During  this  stage  of  the  disease,  therefore,  no 
preparation  of  animal  food  should  be  allowed,  the  die't  must  be 
sparing,  and  composed  of  mild  farinaceous  substances.  To  correct 
the  disordered  state  of  the  bowels,  it  will  be  proper  to  administer  two 
or  three  grains  of  calomel  occasionally,  which  should  be  followed  by  a 
little  rhubarb  and  magnesia^  or  any  other  gentle  laxative  medicine. 
To  moderate  the  febrile  symptoms,  the  tepid  bath  may  be  employed, 
and  from  four  to  six  drops  of  antimonial  wine,  with  the  same  quan- 
tity of  sweet  spirits  of  nitrCy  may  be  given  every  four  or  five  hours, 
or  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  case. 
At  a  more  advanced  stage,  when  the  febrile  excitement  has  subsided, 
tonic  remedies  may  be  given  with  advantage.  The  tincture  of  steely 
in  the  dose  of  four  drops,  twice  a  day,  in  a  little  water ;  or  the  fixU 
lowing  mixture  may  be  administered. 

Sulphate  of  quinine,  two  grains, 

Elixir  of  vitriol,  six  drops, 

Water,  an  ounce.    Mix.    A  tea-spoonful  to  be  ^ven  as  a  doee  twice  a  day. 

Two  grains  of  calomel,  combined  with  four  or  six  grains  of  rhu- 
barb, may  be  given  occasionally  at  bed-time,  if  the  state  of  the 
bowels  authorize  the  use  of  opening  medicine.  Animal  food,  with  a 
due  proportion  of  stale  bread  or  biscuit,  are  now  to  be  given  to  as 
great  an  extent  as  the  digestive  organs  will  tolerate ;  and  a  little 
sound. wine  or  malt  liquor  may  be  allowed.  The  child  should  be 
washed  daily  with  salt  and  water,  which  may  be  employed  tepid  in 
winter,  and  cold  in  summer ;  and  the  body  should  be  well  rubbed 
afterwards  with  a  dry  cloth.  He  should  not  be  allowed  io  sleep  on  a 
bed  which  yields  to  the  weight  of  the  body.  A  hair  mattress,  or  any 
kind  of  bed  which  is  sufficiently  smooth  and  firm,  is  to  be  preferred, 
and  the  bed-clothes  should  be  warm,  but  not  oppressive. 
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Various  mechanical  means  have  been  invented  to  correct  the 
deformity  which  results  from  rickets,  and,  when  skilfully  used,  are 
often  of  great  service ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  no  contri- 
Tanoes  of  this  nature  can  be  advantageously  employed  during  the 
progress  of  the  disease. 

RING-WORM,  OR  SCALD-HEAD. 

Ring- worm,  or  scald-head,  is  a  common  and  well  known  disorder 
of  the  hairy  scalp,  occurring  chiefly  in  children.  It  is  manifested 
under  various  forms,  which  have  been  minutely  described  by  writers 
on  cutaneous  diseases ;  but  such  distinctions,  although  they  may  be 
interesting  to  medical  men,  are,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  of  no 
value,  inasmuch  as  the  essential  characters  of  the  disease  are  always 
the  same,  and  the  different  appearances  which  it  assumes  are,  no 
doubt,  owing  to  some  local  or  constitutional  peculiarity. 

Ring-worm  usually  appears  in  patches  of  an  oval  or  circular 
form,  each  of  which  consists  of  numerous  pustules  of  a  pale  yellow 
color,  and  often  so  minute  as  not  to  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye. 
These  soon  burst,  and  the  thin  acrid  matter  which  they  discharge  forms 
crusts  or  scabs.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  a  fresh  crop  of  pustules 
break  out  round  the  patch  ;  these  burst  in  their  turn,  and  the  exuda- 
tion increases  the  size  of  the  scabs,  which,  if  not  removed  by  proper 
attention  to  cleanliness,  become  thicker,  firmer  in  consistence,  and 
run  into  each  other  ;  in  this  manner  the  disease,  if  not  arrested  in 
its  progress,  extends  over  the  whole  head,  and  sometimes  attacks  the 
forehead  and  neck.  The  hair  appears  to  be  affeotod  from  the  com- 
nienoement  of  the  disease,  and  gradually  falls  off;  the  baldness  thus 
produced  constitutes  one  of  the  leading  features  of  the  disorder. 

Ring- worm  is  decidedly  contagious ;  it  is  often  caught  at  schools 
by  boys  putting  on  each  other's  caps,  using  the  same  towels  or 
Gombs,  or  sleeping  in  the  same  bed.  "  To  show  you,"  says  Dr.  El- 
liotson,  ^'how  very  contagious  this  disease  is,  I  may  mention  that 
a  barber  had  a  child  with  a  scald-head,  and  he  kept  a  razor  specially 
ibr  shaving  it.  One  day  by  mistake  he  shaved  himself  with  it,  and 
although  he  had  washed  and  stropped  the  razor  well,  and  had  put  it 
into  hot  water  first,  yet  the  disease  came  out  upon  his  chin  about  a 
week  afterwards.  I  saw  it  distinctly.  Small  circular  pustules  came 
out.  You  must  strongly  impress  upon  the  minds  of  people  the 
necessity  of  a  child's  dress  being  kept  by  itself  in  this  affection,  lest 
the  disease  should  spread."  When  it  breaks  out  in  large  schools  or 
manufactories,  it  is  often  exceedingly  difficult  to  eradicate. 

Treatment, — The  first  thing  to  bo  done  is  to  shave  the  head,  but 
if  the  disease  has  advanced  so  far  as  to  render  this  impracticable, 
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the  hair  is  to  bo  cut  as  short  as  possible.  In  the  latter  case  it  is 
always  advisable  to  wash  the  head  repeatedly  with  soap  and  warm 
water,  and  apply  warm  poultices  of  bread  or  linseed  meal,  to 
remove  the  scabs.  When  we  have  succeeded  in  this,  the  parts  of  the 
scalp  aflected  should  be  well  anointed  night  and  morning  with  the 
following  ointment,  and  after  each  rubbing  the  head  is  to  be  covered 
with  brown  paper. 

Common  soda,  (barilla,  or  natron,)  three  dracbmH, 
Siilpburet  of  potash,  (liver  of  sulphur,)  the  same  quantity, 
Lanl,  three  ounces.    Mix. 

The  head  must  be  well  washed  with  soap  and  water,  and  carefully 
dried  with  soft  rags,  before  the  application  of  the  ointment.  This  is 
the  best  application  for  scald-head  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
and  when  assiduously  used  generally  effects  a  cure  in  the  course  of 
throe  weeks.  The  ointment  may  be  made  stronger  if  not  found 
sufficiently  active. 

Kreosote  ointment  is  at  present  much  employed  in  mild  oases, 
and  frequently  with  success ;  it  should  be  applied  at  bed-time,  and 
the  precaution  above  mentioned,  to  wash  the  head  previously,  should 
not  bo  neglected. 

Sometimes  tho  patches  are  considerably  inflamed  at  the  com« 
moncement  of  the  disease  ;  in  this  case  it  will  be  necessary,  before 
using  tho  ointment,  to  wash  tho  head  frequently  with  tepid  water,  or 
a  decoction  of  poppy  heads,  and  apply  emollient  poultices  until  the 
irritation  is  removed. 

In  every  case  the  local  treatment  will  be  greatly  aided  by  atten* 
tion  to  diet  and  regimen  ;  the  food  should  be  light,  yet  sufficiently 
nutritious ;  the  feet  must  bo  kept  warm  ;  the  tepid  or  cold  bath,  or 
sponging  tho  body,  should  not  be  neglected ;  and  in  a  word  every 
means  ought  to  bo  adopted  to  support  tho  general  health. 

There  is  a  species  of  this  disorder  occasionally  met  with,  called 
bald-scallj  which  is  characterized  by  oval  or  circular  patches  of 
baldness  on  different  parts  of  the  scalp.  The  denuded  spots  pre- 
sent a  smooth,  shining,  silvery  appearance,  without  any  kind  of 
eruption. 

The  treatment  of  this  form  of  the  disorder,  consists  in  shaving  round 
the  bald  places  to  the  extent  of  an  inch,  and  rubbing  them  twice  a 
day  with  an  ointment  composed  of  equal  parts  of  sulphur^  tar^  and 
lard.  Equal  parts  of  oil  of  turpentine  and  spirits  of  wine^  also 
constitute  a  very  successful  application. 

ROCHELLE  SALT. 
Rochelle  salt,  acts  as  a  cooling,  mild,  laxative,  and  is  less  dis- 
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agreeable  to  the  taste  than  Epsom  or  Glauber  salts.  It  is  the 
principal  ingredient  in  the  well-known  Seidlitz  powders.  The  dose 
is  from  three  drachms  to  an  ounce  and  a  half. 

INFUSION  OF  ROSES. 

The  infusion  of  roses  is  prcpareil  in  the  following  manner.  "Take 
of  red  rose  petals  or  lt*avcs,  dried,  three  drachms ;  diluted  sulphuric 
acid  a  drachm  and  a  half;  sugar  six  drachms;  boiling  water  a  pint. 
Pour  the  water  upon  the  rose  leaves  in  a  glass  vessel ;  then  mix  in 
the  acid.  Macerate  for  four  hours,  and  strain  the  li(]uor ;  lastly,  add 
the  sugar  to  it."  This  infusion  is  useful  in  s])itting  of  blood,  in  the 
do8o  of  two  or  three  table-spoonsful  three  times  a  day  ;  and  is  much 
employed  as  a  gargle  for  sore  throat.  It  is  principally  used  as  a 
vehicle  for  the  administration  of  quinine  and  Epsom  salts. 

ST.  VITUS'S  DANCE. 

There  is  no  better  description  of  St.  Vitns's  dance  than  that  given 
by  Sydenham  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  This  disca.se,  he  says, 
10  "  a  species  of  convulsion,  which  for  the  most  part  attacks  boys  or 
girls,  from  the  tenth  year  to  puberty.  First  it  shows  itself  by  a 
lameness,  or  ratlier  instability  of  one  of  the  legs,  which  the  patient 
drags  after  him  like  a  fool.  Afterwards  it  appears  in  the  hand  of 
the  same  side,  which  he  that  is  atrected  with  the  disease  can  by  no 
means  keep  in  the  same  posture  for  one  moment  5  if  it  be  brought  to 
the  breast  or  any  other  part,  it  will  be  distorted  to  another  position 
or  place  by  a  convulsion,  let  tlie  patient  do  wliat  he  can.  If  a  cup 
of  drink  bo  put  into  his  hand  he  represents  a  thousand  gestures,  like 
jugglers,  before  he  brings  it  to  his  mouth ;  for  whereas  he  cannot 
carry  it  to  his  mouth  in  a  right  line,  his  hand  being  drawn  hither 
and  thither  by  the  convulsion,  he  turns  it  often  about  for  some  time, 
till  at  length,  happily  reaching  his  lips,  he  flings  it  suddenly  into 
his  mouth,  and  drinks  it  greedily,  as  if  designing  only  to  make  sport." 

It  must  not  however  be  supposed  that  the  above  will  apply  to  all 
the  forms  under  which  this  morbid  affection  is  manifested.  In  many 
cases  the  involuntary  motions  are  confined  to  one  side  of  the  body ; 
sometimes  the  face,  or  only  one  of  the  limbs  is  affected ;  the  muscles 
of  the  wind-pipe  and  tongue  are  occasionally  attacked,  and  then  the 
patient  cannot  articulate  properly.  In  some  instances  deglutition  is 
performed  with  diiFiculty.  The  disease  assumes  a  variety  of  ap« 
pearances  according  to  the  severity  of  the  muscular  disorder,  and  the 
number  of  parts  affeeted.  It  is  very  liable  to  relapse,  and  has  been 
known  to  recur  several  times  in  the  same  person.  It  is  not  dangerousi 
and  in  young  persons  generally  terminates  favorably.     It  may  oon- 
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tinue  only  a  few  weeks,  or  as  many  months ;  in  some  cases  it  has 
been  known  to  continue  through  life  without  having  materially 
injured  the  general  health. 

The  cause  of  this  disease  is  not  known. 

Treatment. — If  there  be  head-ache,  drowsiness,  heat  of  the  head, 
or  other  symptoms  indicating  congestion  or  undue  determination  of 
blood  to  the  head,  the  patient  should  be  cupped  at  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  or  from  three  to  ten  leeches  may  be  applied  behind  the  ears. 
If  the  child  be  full-blooded  and  robust,  which  is  not  generally  the 
case,  it  will  be  preferable  to  draw  blood  from  the  arm.  Having 
relieved  the  head,  or  the  system  generally,  by  the  abstraction  of  blood, 
and  cleared  out  the  bowels  by  some  purgative  medicine,  we  are  then 
to  adopt  a  tonic  or  strengthening  plan  of  treatment,  which  in  most 
cases  may  be  commenced  at  once  ;  for  bleeding,  either  local  or  general, 
is  but  seldom  necessary.  The  tonic  remedies  are  the  carbonate  « 
prepared  rust  of  iron,  and  the  sulphate  of  zinc  or  white  vitriol ;  the 
disease  generally  yields  to  either  of  these  in  the  course  of  six  weeks, 
but  sometimes  two  months  or  even  a  longer  period  may  be  required, 
before  the  cure  is  completed.  The  dose  of  the  carbonate  of  tnoiiis 
from  a  scruple  to  twenty-five  grains  three  times  a  day  in  groel, 
molasses,  or  jelly  ;  three  times  this  quantity  may  be  given  with 
perfect  safety,  but  in  ordinary  cases  there  is  no  necessity  for  ad* 
ministering  very  large  doses.  The  sulphate  of  zinc  may  be  employed 
at  first,  in  the  dose  of  a  grain  three  or  four  times  a  day,  and  gradually 
increased  to  six  or  ten  grains,  or  even  a  larger  quantity,  according  to 
the  state  of  the  stomach.  As  this  remedy  is  not  intended  to  produce 
sickness  or  vomiting,  it  will  be  advisable  to  give  each  dose  about 
half  an  hour  after  eating.  In  all  cases  where  the  patient  is  of  ruddy 
complexion,  and  robust  habit  of  body,  the  sulphate  of  zinc  should  be 
employed  in  preference  to  the  carbonate  or  any  othor  preparation  of 
iron.  There  is  no  necessity  for  purging  in  this  disease,  but  care 
should  be  taken  to  keep  the  bowels  gently  open,  with  mild  laxative 
medicines.  The  cold  bath  ought  never  to  be  neglected.  The  above 
treatment  will  be  greatly  aided  by  attention  to  diet  and  regimen; 
the  food  should  be  light  and  nourishing,  and  exercise  should  be  taken 
in  firesh  and  open  air.     Sea  bathing  is  of  great  service. 

SAL  AMMONIAC. 

Sal  Ammoniac  is  only  used  externally.  Equal  parts  of  this  salt 
and  powdered  nitre  dissolved  in  six  or  eight  parts  of  water,  form  a 
cold  lotion,  which  may  be  substituted  for  ice,  in  the  reduction  of 
strangulate  hernia.  An  ounce  of  sal  ammoniac,  dissolved  in  nine 
ouncea  of  water,  with  the  addition  of  two  table-spoonsful  of  spirit  of 
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winOi  is  an  excellent  discutient  *  lotion  for  scrofulous  or  indolent 
tumors ;  but  when  the  parts  are  red  and  painful,  it  should  not  be 
used. 

SARSAPARILLA. 
In  the  broken-down  state  of  the  constitution  which  has  arisen 
from  long  protracted  syphilis,  or  from  mercurial  irritation,  the  com- 
pound decoction  of -sarsaparilla  prepared  in  the  following  manner  is 
generally  considered  an  excellent  restorative,  at  least  it  is  very 
extensively  employed.  Take  of  sarsaparilla,  sliced,  five  ounces ;  boil- 
ing water,  four  pints ;  macerate  for  four  hours,  in  a  vessel  lightly 
covered,  near  the  fire,  then  take  out  and  bruise  the  sarsaparilla. 
When  bruised,  return  it  to  the  licpior,  and  again  macerate  in  the 
same  manner  for  two  hours ;  afterwards  boil  down  to  nearly  two 
pints ;  then  add  sassafras,  sliced,  guaiacum  wood  shavings,  and 
liquorice  bruised ;  of  each  five  drachms ;  mezercon,  a  drachm  and 
a  half;  boil  the  whole  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  strain.  *  A  pint 
of  this  decoction  must  be  taken  in  the  course  of  the  day.  The 
powdered  root  may  be  taken  to  the  extent  of  an  ounce,  in  divided 
doses  during  the  day.  In  whatever  manner  sarsaparilla  is  taken,  it 
must  be  continued  regularly  during  several  weeks. 

SCAMMONY. 

Scammony  in  the  dose  of  from  five  to  fifteen  grains  acts  as  a 
strong  purgative ;  it  is  frequently  given  with  cream  of  tartar,  in 
dropsy ;  and  in  combination  with  calomel  and  jalap  to  destroy  worms, 
and  to  carry  off  slime  from  the  bowels  of  children.  It  enters  into 
the  composition  of  many  of  the  purgative  pills  in  general  use. 

SCARLATINA,  OR  SCARLET  FEVER. 

The  first  J  or  mildest  form  of  scarlatina^  commences  with  loss  of 
appetite,  Sometimes  slight  nausea,  but  rarely  vomiting ;  a  dull  heavy 
pain  in  the  loins  and  lower  extremities,  and  occasional  chills  or 
shivorings,  which  are  soon  followed  by  fever.  The  surface  of  the 
body  becomes  hot,  although  the  feet  are  sometimes  cold.  The  pnls3 
varies  from  106  to  120 ;  in  some  cases  it  reaches  140,  and  the  thirst 
is  urgent.  On  the  following  day,  sometimes  later,  the  rash  ap])ears 
upon  the  skin,  but  its  commencement  is  not  so  regular  as  that  of 
other  eruptive  diseases ;  sometimes  it  breaks  out  first  on  the  face,  or 
on  the  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the  chest;  at  other  times,  on  the 
trunk,  or  on  the  limbs,  and  spreads,  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  or 

*  DiteuHeni. — A  medidne  or  appUoatioo  which  ditperua  a  tumor  or  anj  ooiguUted 
fluid  in  the  bo(]y. — Ed, 
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thirty  hours,  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  and  extremities.  It 
consists  of  innumerable  small  red  points  so  closely  set  together  that 
the  skin  acquires  a  uniform  red  color,  which  has  been  compared  to 
that  of  tlie  shell  of  a  boiled  lobster,  and  feels  rough  to  the  touch,  more 
particularly  at  the  parts  where  it  is  brightest.  The  rash  extends  to 
the  inside  of  the  nostrils  and  mouth,  to  the  tonsils  or  almonds  of  the 
ears,  and  over  all  the  back  part  of  the  throat.  The  tongue  is  also 
covered  with  the  rash,  but  it  generally  happens,  that  its  edges  and 
point  only  present  a  bright  red  appearance,  the  surface  being  coated 
with  white  mucus.  The  eruption,  in  many  instances,  is  not  difliued 
over  all  the  trunk  of  the  body,  but  is  distributed  in  large  irregalarly 
shaped  patches.  The  parts  on  which  the  body  rests  are  of  a  bright 
raspberry  red  tint ;  the  color  is  ei}so  deeper  at  the  folds  of  the  jointly 
and  is  more  vivid  in  the  evening  than  in  the  morning.  The  skin  is 
always  intensely  hot,  and  affected  with  troublesome  itching.  Some- 
times there  is  considerable  swelling  of  the  face,  of  the  throat,  and  of 
the  extremities  of  the  body,  and  occasionally  a  slight  degree  of  deli- 
rium. The  burning  heat  of  the  skin,  the  thirst,  sickness  at  stomach, 
constipation  of  the  bowels,  and  difHoulty  in  swallowing,  become  leas 
severe  in  some  instances  when  the  rash  breaks  out,  but  more  fie* 
quently  they  continue  until  it  begins  to  disappear. 

The  eruption  loses  its  brightness  and  gradually  diminishes  towards 
the  fifth  day,  and  generally  disappears  on  the  seventh  ;  the  patient 
can  now  swallow  with  ease,  and  the  fever  has  ceased.  It  frequently 
happens  that  perspiration  or  purging  takes  place  at  this  time,  or  fle 
urine  deposits  a  quantity  of  sediment.  On  the  seventh  day,  tlw 
cuticle  or  scarf-skin  begins  to  scale  off,  and  this  process  is  completed 
on  the  tenth  day.  In  some  instances,  the  falling  off  of  the  skin  ii 
scarcely  perceptible  ;  in  other  oases,  again,  it  continues  to  separate 
and  peel  off  during  two  or  three  weeks ;  and  as  long  as  the  scaling 
of  the  skin  goes  on,  the  patient  is  annoyed  with  a  troublesome 
itching.  ^ 

The  second  form  of  scarlatina^  with  severe  sore  throaty  oom- 
mences  with  stiffness  of  the  neck  and  lower  jaw,  and  the  throat  is 
affected  before  the  feverish  symptoms  are  manifested;  these  are 
much  more  urgent  than  in  the  simple  form  of  the  disease  above 
described,  and  precede  the  rash  during  two  or  three  days.  The 
edges  of  the  tongue  are  red,  and  numerous  red  points  are  seen  rising 
through  the  crust  with  which  it  is  covered ;  the  uvula  or  pap,  tonilib, 
and  all  the  back  part  of  the  throat  are  intensely  red,  painful,  and  so 
much  swollen  that  swallowing  is  rendered  distressing  and  difficult, 
sometimes  impossible,  and  then,  when  the  patient  attempts  to  quench 
the  burning  thirst  which  constantly  distresses  him,  the  drink  passee 
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off  through  the  nostrils.  The  breathing  is  more  or  less  embarrassed, 
the  voice  is  hoarse,  and  there  is  a  very  distressing  sensation  of  con« 
striotion  in  the  throat.  The  pulse  is  very  quick,  the  skin  hot,  there 
is  sickness  at  stomach,  and  sometimes  vomiting,  great  restlessness, 
head-ache,  often  delirium  towards  evening,  and  not  unfroquently 
bleeding  from  the  nose.  The  rash  docs  not  cover  the  whole  body, 
bat  appears  in  broad  irregular  patches ;  these  often  vanish,  and  again 
make  their  appearance  on  different  parts  of  the  body  at  uncertain 
times.  The  red  color  of  the  skin  is  more  particularly  observed  on  the 
battooks,  about  the  loins,  in  the  arm-pits  and  hams,  and,  at  the  bend 
of  the  arms.  * 

But  the  predominant  symptom  of  this  form  of  the  disease  is  sore 
throat.  In  most  cases,  the  tonsils  and  back  part  of  the  throat  and 
mouth  are  covered  with  specks  or  patches  of  adhesive  matter  (coagu- 
lable  lymph)  of  a  grayish  white  or  ash  color,  which,  at  first  sight, 
might  be  mistaken  for  ulceration.  These  little  masses,  or  patches 
of  lymph,  sometimes  acquire  a  dark  bro\^^  or  black  color,  from  being 
mixed  with  blood.  When  the  throat  presents  this  black  appearance, 
the  tongue  and  lips  are  often  at  the  same  time  covered  with  dark 
oolored  crusts.  A  very  tenacious  tough  phlegm  also  collects  in  the 
throat,  and,  by  inducing  the  patient  to  make  frequent  efforts  to  get 
rid  of  it,  greatly  aggravati^s  his  sufferings.  The  throat  may  become 
slightly  ulcerated,  but  this  does  not  generally  occur. 

On  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  of  the  disease,  sometimes  later,  the 
inflammation  of  the  throat  and  the  febrile  symptoms  begin  to  subside, 
while  the  rash  grows  less  vivid,  and  gradually  disappears.  If  the 
rash  has  been  slight,  the  scarf-skin  does  not  scale  off,  but  in  ordinary 
oases  it  is  detached,  as  in  simple  scarlatina,  and  the  scaly  peeling  of 
the  skin  often  continues  during  two  or  three  weeks,  or  even  longer ; 
in  the  more  severe  cases,  the  skin  peels  off  the  hands  in  large  masses 
resembling  portions  of  a  glove. 

The  (hirdj  or  malignant  form  of  scarlatina^  commences  like  the 
one  last  described,  but  the  eruption  appears  at  an  earlier  period, 
usually  within  twenty-four  hours,  advances  slowly,  and  is  seldom  of 
a  bright  red  color.  It  often  recedes  suddenly,  and  reappears,  and 
after  some  time  the  rose  color,  which  it  first  assumed,  changes  to  a 
livid  red  hue.  The  pulse  is  very  quick,  varying  in  fatal  cases  from  . 
120  to  140  even  to  the  last  moment ;  the  eyes  are  blood-shot  and 
watery,  there  is  great  heat  of  skin,  with  vomiting  and  oppression  of 
the  system.  On  the  third  day,  or  at  an  earlier  or  later  period,  low 
delirium  comes  on,  and  the  pulse  loses  strength,  although  it  still  con- 
tinues exceedingly  quick  ;  the  tongue  is  covered  with  a  dark  colored 
omst,  and,  in  a  word,  the  worst  symptoms  of  typhus  fever  are 
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present.  The  throat  presents  the  same  dark  brown  or  ash  colored 
appearance  already  described,  and  the  breath  is  very  offensive,  but 
mortification  or  sloughing  of  the  throat  is  not  a  frequent  occurrenoe 
even  in  fatal  cases.  The  soft  pulpy  gangrenous  appearance  of  the 
tonsils  and  fauces  arises  from  the  exudations  with  which  the  mnoooa 
or  lining  membrane  of  these  parts  is  covered,  becoming  putrid  from 
exposure  to  heat  and  moisture. 

As  the  disease  advances,  the  prostration  of  the  vital  powen 
increases,  numerous  purple  colored  fever  spots  make  their  appearanoe, 
and  a  disagreeable  odor  exhales  from  the  skin.  When  young  chil- 
dren arc  affected  with  this  form  of  the  disedte,  they  lie  in  a  state  of 
stupor,  and  the  pulse  is  so  quick  that  it  can  scarcely  be  counted. 

In  malignant  scarlatina  the  system  appears  to  be  saturated  with 
a  peculiar  poison  which  constitutes,  as  it  were,  the  essence  of  the 
disease,  and  while  nature  is  struggling  to  expel  this  morbific  matter  tta 
patient  dies.  This  termination  often  occurs  on  the  fourth  or  fiflk 
day,  sometimes  on  the  third,  and  in  many  instances  death  does  not 
take  place  till  the  second  or  third  week.  Some  patients  recover  even 
when  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms  appeared  to  preclude  all  hopes  of 
recovery,  but  in  such  cases  the  convalescence  is  always  exceedin^y 
tedious. 

Various  affections  occasionally  follow  scarlatina,  as  swelling  ol 
the  glands  under  the  angles  of  the  lower  jaw,  abscesses  of  the  ton* 
sils,  inflammation  of  the  ear,  leaving  a  discharge  of  fetid  maite| 
sometimes  deafness  ;  but  the  disorder  most  to  be  dreaded  is  dropj, 
which  not  unfrequently  attacks  the  patient  during  the  seoonl  «r 
third  week  after  the  disappearance  of  the  rash.  Dropsy  oooui 
oftener,  and  is  for  the  most  part  more  dangerous  in  children  than  in 
adults,  and  is  more  frequently  observed  in  winter  than  in  summer. 
Before  this  affection  makes  its  appearance  the  patient  generally  con^ 
plains  of  depression  of  spirits,  loss  of  appetite  and  disturbed,  sleep; 
these  symptoms  are  soon  followed  by  quick,  hard  pulse,  hot  skin, 
constipation  of  the  bowels,  scanty  urine,  and  much  restlessneaB. 
The  dropsical  swelling  is  first  observed  in  the  eyelids,  it  then  attaob 
the  face,  the  limbtj,  and  soon  extends  in  many  oases,  to  the  whole 
body.  When  dropsy  is  confined  to  the  external  parts  of  the  body, 
there  is  comparatively  little  danger ;  but  when  in  the  belly,  or  in 
any  of  the  internal  cavities,  the  disease  is  then  to  be  viewed  in  a 
more  serious  light. 

Treatment. — In  the  first  or  mild  scarlatina  all  the  treatment 
really  necessary  is  to  keep  the  patient  quiet  in  bed,  in  a  moderately 
cool  apartment,  to  open  the  bowels  with  gentle  laxatives,  or  emollient 
injections  of  linseed-tea  with  the  addition,  if  necessary,  of  a  little 
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oastor-oil,  to  let  him  drink  freely  of  cold  water,  lemonade,  or  any 
other  cooling  beverage,  and  to  keep  him  on  low  diet.  The  disease 
mnst  run  its  course,  and  nature  seldom  fails,  when  not  unnecessarily 
interfered  with,  to  complete  the  cure  in  eight  or  ten  days.  But  even 
in  the  mildest  cases  the  patient  should  be  carefully  watched,  and  if 
any   inflammatory   action   be    observed,   the    lancet,   or   leeching, 

^according  to  circumstances,  ought  to  be  resorted  to  without  delay. 

*  The  second  form  of  the  disease  requires  more  active  treatment. 
In  young  robust  persons,  blood  should  be  drawn  freely  from  the 
arm,  if  there  exist  any  symptoms  of  congestion  or  inflammation  in 
any  particular  organ  ;  and  in  children,  leeches  are  to  be  applied.  In 
adults,  if  the  inflammation,  pain,  and  swelling  of  the  throat  be  severe, 
one  or  two  applications  of  twelve  or  fifteen  leeches  to  the  fore-part  of 
the  neck  will  be  found  very  serviceable,  and  the  same  or  a  greater 
number  may  be  applied  over  the  pit  of  the  stomach  if  pain  be  felt 
there  when  pressure  is  made  with  the  hand,  and  the  necessity  of 
this  measure  will  be  more  strongly  indicated  if  the  patient  suflfer 
from  nausea  and  frequent  vomiting.  If  the  head  feel  much  hotter 
than  natural,  while  the  patient  is  unusually  drowsy,  complains  of 
headache,  and  appears  oppresse<l,  leeches  are  to  be  applied  freely  and 
repeatedly  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  cold  water  with  vinegar  to 
the  head,  until  these  symptoms  are  relieved.  General  and  local 
Ueeding,  according  to  the  age  and  strength  of  the  patient,  the  stage 
of  the  disease,  &c.,  constitute  the  means  on  which  we  are  chiefly 
to  rely,  because  scarlatina,  when  severe,  is  almost  always  accom- 
panied with  congestion  or  inflammation  of  the  brain,  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  or  of  the  chest. 

The  bowels  are  to  be  acted  upon  by  mild  laxatives  or  emollient 
injections.  Strong  purgatives  would  be  improper.  But  if  there  be 
symptoms  of  inflammation  or  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  brain,  or 
lungs,  or  if  the  throat  be  severely  affected,  and  no  pain  be  felt  when 
the  hand  is  pressed  upon  the  abdomen,  or  any  other  symptom  which 
would  lead  us  to  suspect  a  disordered  state  of  the  bowels,  we  should 
then  have  no  hesitation  in  freely  employing  the  more  active  purga- 
tives, such  as  calomel  vr'ith  jalap,  or  the  black  draught  in  conjunction 

.  with  blooddettinp^. 

The  intense  heat  of  the  skin,  so  distressing  in  this  disease,  the 
quickness  of  the  pulse,  and,  in  a  word,  all  the  febrile  symptoms  may 
be  considerably  mitigated,  and  the  patient  greatly  refreshed,  by 
qponging  the  surface  of  the  body  and  limbs  with  cold  water  or  vinegar 
and  water.  Dr.  Bateman,  a  physician  of  great  experience,  and  one 
of  our  best  writers  on  diseases  of  the  skin,  strongly  advocated  this 
practice.     ''We  are  possessed,"  he  says,  ''of  no  physical  agent,  as 
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far  as  my  experience  has  taught  me,  (aot  excepting  even  blocNl-letting 
in  acute  inflammation,)  by  which  the  functions  of  the  animal  economy 
are  controlled  with  so  much  certainty,  safety  and  promptitude,  as  by 
the  application  of  cold  water  to  the  skin,  under  the  augmented  heat 
of  scarlatina,  and  of  some  other  fevers.  This  expedient  combines 
in  itself  all  the  medicinal  properties  which  are  indicated  in  this  state 
of  disease,  and  which  we  should  not  before  hand  expect  it  to  possess, 
for  it  is  not  only  the  most  eflectual  antidote  to  fever,  but  is,  in  fact, 
the  only  sudorific  and  anodyne  which  will  not  disappoint  the  expect- 
ation of  the  practitioner  under  these  circumstances.  I  have  had 
the  satisfaction  in  numerous  instances  of  witnessing  the  immediate 
improvement  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  rapid  change  in  the 
countenance  of  the  patient  produced  by  washing  the  skin.  In- 
variably, in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  the  pulse  has  been 
diminished  in  frequency,  the  thirst  has  abated,  the  tongue  has  be- 
come moist,  a  general  free  perspiration  has  broken  forth,  the  skin 
has  become  soft  and  cool,  and  the  eyes  have  brightened  ;  and  these 
indications  of  relief  have  been  speedily  followed  by  a  calm  and  re- 
freshing sleep.  In  all  these  respects  the  condition. of  the  patient 
presented  a  complete  contrast  to  that  which  preceded  the  oold 
washing ;  and  his  languor  was  exchanged  for  a  considerable  share 
of  vigor.  The  morbid  heat,  it  is  true,  when  thus  removed,  is  liable 
to  return,  and  with  it  the  distressing  symptoms,  but  a  repetition  of 
the  remedy  is  followed  by  the  same  beneficial  effects  as  at  first^ 

The  throat  should  be  gargled  with  a  solution  of  alum^  and  Uus 
remedy  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  should  be  employed  in  the  manner 
direct'Cd  under  the  head  of  quinsy  (see  page  552.) 

During  convalescence  the  diet  should  be  nutritious  but  light,  a 
little  plain  animal  food  may  be  allowed  once  a  day,  and  if  there  be 
much  debility,  a  glass  of  Port  wine  may  be  taken  during  dinner ; 
but  tonic  or  strengthening  remedies,  although  sometimes  serviceable, 
so  frequently  do  mischief  that  it  is  better  to  avoid  them  altogether. 
The  state  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  nmst  be  strictly  attended  to 
as  the  fever  declines,  and  indeed  until  the  patient  has  entirely 
recovered  ;  and,  whenever  in  young  and  delicate  persons  the  disease 
is  followed  by  constipation  of  the  bowels,  pain,  or  tenderness  when 
the  belly  is  pressed  upon  with  the  hand,  while  the  strength,  instead 
of  increasing,  diminishes,  and  emaciation  is  observed  to  gain  ground, 
it  may  then  bo  inferred  that  chronic  inflammation  exists  in  some 
part  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  when  this  insidious  affection  occurs  as 
a  sequel  of  scarlatina,  or  any  other  acute  disease,  it  is  always  to 
be  viewed  in  a  serious  light,  and  the  patient  cannot  be  considered  oat 
of  danger  until  it  be  entirely  subdued.     The  tepid  bath  should  be 
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employed  every  second  day,  or  the  body  should  be  sponged  daily  with 
warm  or  tepid  water;  a  few  leeches,  proportioned  to  the  ago  and 
strength  of  the  patient,  are  to  be  applied  over  the  abdomen  at 
the  part  where  the  soreness  is  chiefly  experienced,  and  blood  is 
to  be  taken  away  in  this  manner  from  time  to  time,  until  relief  is 
aflTorded ;  afterwards  a  blister  may  be  applied  or  the  tartar  emetic 
ainimetU  should  be  rubbed  in  freely  over  the  abdomen.  No  kind  of 
strong  purgative  medicine  should  be  administered,  but  the  bowels 
may  be  gently  acted  upon  by  means  of  injections  or  mild  doses  of 
rhubarb  and  magnesia.  The  diet  should  consist  of  thick  gruel, 
barley-water,  preparations  of  tapioca,  rice,  sago,  arrow-root  or 
panada. 

The  dropsy  which  follows  scarlatina  is  usually  brought  on 
through  exposure  to  cold  and  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  hence  the 
greatest  care  should  be  taken  for  several  weeks  to  keep  the  surface 
of  the  body  and  limbs  as  nearly  as  possible  at  an  equable  tem- 
perature. 

Treatment  of  Malignant  Scarlatina. — This  form  of  the  disease 
generally  runs  its  course  rapidly,  and  it  is  only  at  the  very  onset, 
when  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours  the  symptoms  assume  a  dangerous 
aspect,  that  blood-letting  can  be  resorted  to  with  safety.  If  the 
patient  be  robust,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  drawing  blood  freely 
from  the  arm,  and  leeches  should  be  applied  round  the  chest.  Emol- 
lient injections  or  mild  laxatives  are  to  be  employed  to  open  the 
bowels,  and  in  children  gentle  emetics  are  to  be  administered  to 
oany  off  the  acrid  phlegm  with  which  the  throat  is  generally  closed. 
The  body  should  be  frequently  sponged  with  warm  or  tepid  water. 
If  the  head  be  much  affected  and  the  patient  become  delirious,  a 
blister  should  be  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  the  feet 
are  to  be  covered  with  mustard  poultices.  The  alum  should  be 
employed  as  already  direct^,  or  the  whole  of  the  back  part  of  the 
throat  should  be  carefully  cleaned  and  then  moistened  with  a  strong 
eolation  of  the  nitrate  of  silver^  (lunar  caustic,)  twenty  grains  to  an 
ovmoe  of  water ;  this  is  to  be  done  by  means  of  some  sponge  or  lint 
fastened  to  the  end  of  a  piece  of  whalebone  or  wood,  and  passed  into 
the  throat. 

In  this  form  of  scarlatina  it  is  essentially  requisite  to  change  the 
patient's  linen  daily,  and  to  admit  fresh  air  freely  into  the  room ; 
chloride  of  lime  should  also  be  used  to  correct  offensive  odors  and 
prevent  infection. 

When  scarlatina  prevails  epidemically,  malignant  cases  occa- 
sionally occur,  and  even  isolated  cases  are  sometimes  met  with,  in 
which  the  prostration  of  the  vital  powers  is  so  great  that  strong 
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soups,  ammoDia,  wine,  and  other  powerful  stimulants  are  required  to 
support  the  patient's  strength  and  prevent  him  from  sinking.  Ma- 
lignant scarlatina  is  fortunately  seldom  met  with ;  the  disease  as  it 
generally  appears  rarely  proves  fated  when  judiciously  treated. 

SCIATICA. 

Sciutica  is  a  very  painful  affection  of  the  great  sciatic  nerve. 
Thb  is  the  largest  nerve  of  the  body,  it  runs  from  the  posterior  part 
of  the  hip-joint  down  the  back  of  the  thigh  to  the  ham.  In  seven 
cases  of  sciatica,  the  pain  extends  along  the  whole  course  of  the 
nerve,  and  is  so  distressing  during  the  night  that  the  patient  is 
completely  prevented  from  sleeping ;  sometimes  it  is  accompanisd 
by  quick  hard  pulse,  thirst,  foul  tongue,  and  the  usual  symptoms  of 
fever.  In  chronic  cases,  the  patient  occasionally  suffers  from  oramp, 
and  a  sensation  of  tingling  and  numbness  is  felt  in  the  limb.  In 
long  protracted  cases  the  limb  shrinks  and  the  patient  has  great 
difficulty  in  keeping  it  warm.  This  affection  generally  arises  from 
exposure  to  cold  and  moisture ;  and  occurs  chiefly  in  adults,  and 
people  advanced  in  life.  In  females  it  not  unfrequently  oomes  cm 
during  pregnancy,  and  after  labor. 

Treatment, — The  treatment  in  the  acute  form  of  the  disease 
consists  in  repeated  leeching  or  cupping,  followed  by  warm  fiomen^ 
tations ;  in  frequent  purging ;  and  in  the  administration  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  grains  of  Dover* $  powder  every  night  at  bed  time.  In  teas 
violent  forms  of  the  disorder,  and  in  chronic  cases,  it  will  be  propn 
to  apply  blisters,  issues,  or  stimulating  embrocations.  (See  Bken- 
matism  and  Lumbago,) 

SCROFULA. 

Scrofula,  in  the  general  sense  of  the  term,  consists  of  a  morbid 
deposit,  called  tuberculous  matter,  which  conunonly  appears  in  small 
tumors  or  knots  called  tubercles. 

The  lungs  are  more  frequently  affected  with  scrofula  than  any 
other  internal  part;  in  that  organ  it  is  manifested  at  fibrst  in  the 
form  of  numerous  small  tubercles,  which,  after  remaining  in.  a  latent 
state  during  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  gradually  increase  in  siie, 
tlien  soften  and  cause  incurable  consumption,  (see  Consumption.) 

No  age  confers  complete  immunity  from  scrofula,  but  different 
periods  of  life  render  some  organs  more  liable  to  be  affected  than 
others.  The  parts  of  the  body  in  which  the  vital  frmctions  are  most 
active,  are  more  particularly  subject  to  the  disease.  Henoe,  taber- 
des  of  the  brain  frequently  ooour  in  infancy  and  seldom  in  growo-ap 
people,  because  in  the  former  the  brain  is  the  seat  of  oonstant  and 
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strong  functional  action.  The  glands  of  the  neck  are  most  frequently 
affected  during  the  process  of  teething,  probably  in  consequence  of 
the  continued  irritation  about  the  jaws  which  this  occasions.  Exter- 
nal scrofula  seldom  originates  after  puberty ;  on  the  other  hand, 
consumption,  or  as  it  may  be  termed,  scrofula  of  the  lungs,  chiefly 
occurs  in  adults,  in  consequence,  it  is  presumed,  of  the  greater 
activity  of  the  lungs  at  this  period  of  life.  At  a  more  advanced  ag<^, 
when  the  digestive  organs  are  stimulated  to  a  greater  extent  and  the 
abdomen  increases  in  size,  the  liver  and  other  organs  contained 
within  that  cavity  are  almost  exclusively  the  seat  of  the  disease. 
Irritation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  may  develop  scrofulous  dis- 
orders of  the  mesenteric  glands  at  any  time  of  life ;  this  variety  of 
the  disease  however  is  more  commonly  met  with  in  children. 

Scrofula  appears  to  bo  so  mixed  up  with  the  very  elements  of 
existence  that  it  has  the  effect  of  modifying  the  symptoms  of  a  great 
part  of  the  diseases  to  which  the  body  is  liable.  The  effects  of  this 
influence  are  more  particularly  observed  when  syphilis,  and  diseases 
of  the  eye,  occur  in  individuals  of  scrofulous  constitutions ;  and  the 
unmanageable  and  obstinate  character  which  many  inflammatory 
diseases  acquire  when  modified  by  a  scrofulous  taint  in  the  system 
18  well  known  to  medical  men.  It  is  also  well  known  that  wounds 
and  other  injuries  of  the  soft  parts  in  scrofulous  people  are  often 
very  slow  in  healing.  In  many  chronic  diseases  connected  with 
scrofula,  it  is  frequently  found  necessary  to  administer  tonic  and 
stimulant  remedies,  which,  in  the  same  diseases  under  other  circum- 
stances, would  be  inadmissible. 

Causes. — Many  causes  are  said  to  give  rise  to  scrofula ;  in  fact 
eveiy  agent,  moral  or  physical,  which  depresses  the  energies  of  the 
system,  tends  to  develop  the  disease.  One  of  the  most  powerful  of 
these  is,  without  doubt,  the  long-continued  action  of  a  cold  moist 
^atmosphere.  The  injurious  influence  of  this  cause  will  be  greatly 
aided  by  defective  or  unwholesome  diet,  want  of  cleanliness,  seden- 
tary habits,  living  in  confined  situations,  where  the  atmosphere  is 
not  renewed,  and  the  direct  light  of  the  sun  is  excluded. 

There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  impure  air  and  the 
absence  of  the  direct  solar  rays  exercise  a  powerful  influence  in 
inducing  scrofulous  affections ;  this  is  shown  by  their  greater  preva- 
lence among  the  inhabitants  of  large  towns  than  among  those  who 
breathe  the  pure  air  of  the  country. 

We  see  the  influence  exercised  by  climate  over  this  disease  in 
the  aggravation  of  the  symptoms  during  the  spring  and  winter 
seasons,  whereas  in  the  summer  months,  scrofulous  sores  generally 
improve  or  disappear  altogether.    All  external  agents,  all  circum^ 
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stances,  whioh  reduce  the  energies  of  the  system  below  the  natural 
standard,  (more  especially  when  conjoined  with  atmospheric  humidity 
and  cold,)  are  exciting  causes  of  scrofula.  The  children  of  scrofu- 
lous parents,  under  whatever  circumstances  they  may  be  placed,  are 
more  liable  to  the  disease  than  the  children  of  healthy  parents  in 
parallel  circumstances. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  notice  in  detail  the  various  means 
recommended  to  prevent  the  development  of  the  disease  in  children 
predisposed  to  it ;  but  we  may  say  with  the  celebrated  philosopheri 
Hunter,  '^  let  an  infant  have  plenty  of  sleep,  plenty  of  milk,  and 
plenty  of  flannel ;"  these,  when  conjoined  with  plenty  of  pure  air, 
are  the  principal  objects  in  domestic  treatment  to  be  observed  daring 
infancy,  and  should  be  strictly  attended  to,  from  the  very  first  boais 
of  birth. 

The  cold  bath  is  improper  for  newly-born,  or  very  young  children; 
in  the  delicate  and  those  in  whom  there  is  reason  to  8uq)eot  a  dis- 
position of  scrofula  it  increases  the  debility,  and  may  lead  to  very 
injurious  consequences.  The  cold  bath  however  agrees  well  wiUi 
many  children ;  this  is  evinced  by  their  soon  becoming  warm  and 
appearing  lively  after  being  taken  out  of  the  water,  whereas  in  others 
it  has  an  opposite  effect ;  they  continue  chilly  and  pale  for  some 
hours  afterwards,  and  the  faculties  of  the  body  appear,  as  it  wers, 
overpowered.  But  although  cold  bathing  is  generally  inadmissiblei 
washing  the  body  with  warm  or  tepid  water  is  necessary,  not  only 
with  respect  to  cleanliness,  but  also  to  promote  the  healthy  fonctioiis 
of  the  skin. 

As  the  child  grows  up,  constant  care  is  required  in  regulating  the 
diet ;  this  should  consist  principally  of  animal  food  taken  at  regalar 
intervals,  but  never  in  such  quantity  as  to  overload  the  stomach. 

All  healthy  children  have  a  natural  desire  for  exercise;  than 
which  nothing  is  more  conducive  to  the  digestion  of  the  food,  th% 
circulation  of  the  fluids,  and  the  health  and  growth  of  the  body. 
To  scrofulous  children,  or  those  who  have  a  predisposition  to  the 
disease,  plenty  of  exercise  is  indispensable,  and  should  always  be 
tAken  in  the  open  air  when  the  weather  is  fine,  otherwise  they  should 
be  allowed  to  play  in  a  large  well-aired  room.  A  judicious  writer  of 
the  last  century.  Dr.  Cheyne,  speaking  of  the  advantage  of  exercise 
to  children,  says ;  '^  'Tis  beautiful  to  observe  the  earnest  desire 
planted  by  nature  in  the  young  persons  to  rompf  jump^  wrestle  and 
rvn,  and  constantly  be  pursuing  exercise  and  bodily  diversions  that 
require  labor  even  till  they  are  ready  to  drop  down,  especially  the 
healthier  sort  of  them,  so  that  sitting  or  being  confined  seems  to  be 
the  greatest  punishment  they  can  suffer ;  and  imprisoning  them  for 
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some  time  will  much  more  readily  correct  them  than  whipping. 
This  is  a  wise  contrivanco  of  nature,  for  thereby  their  joints  are 
rendered  pliable  and  strongs  their  blood  continues  sweet  and  proper 
for  a  full  circulation,  their  perspiration  is  free,  and  their  organs 
stretched  out  by  due  degrees  to  their  proper  extension." 

Without  the  assistance  of  pure  country  air,  children  are  not 
likely  to  derive  much  benefit  from  any  other  nieans.  We  ought  there- 
fore to  make  choice,  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power,  of  a  dry  and  temperate 
atmosphere,  untainted  with  exhalations  and,  known  by  experience  to 
be,  salubrious ;  and  sudden  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  should  be 
avoided  as  much  as  possible. 

Sea-bathing,  when  judiciously  managed,  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able remedies  that  can  be  employed  in  scrofulous  disorders.  In 
delicate  children  the  sea-water  should  be  used  warm  at  first,  then 
tepid,  reducing  the  temperature  by  degrees  until  the  system  is  pre- 
pared to  withstand  the  shock  of  immersion  in  the  open  sea. 

All  scrofulous  people  of  delicate  constitution,  and  those  affected 
with  chronic  diseases,  should  wear  flannel  constantly  next  the  skin ; 
this  is  the  best  safeguard  in  protecting  the  body  from  the  injurious 
influence  of  damp  and  variable  climate ;  and  although  it  may  be 
worn  of  a  thinner  texture  during  the  warm  weather,  should  never  be 
entirely  thrown  off.  Flannel  gently  stimulates  the  skin,  promotes 
the  insensible  perspiration,  while  it  absorbs  the  moisture  as  it  is 
thrown  out,  and  tends  greatly,  under  all  circumstances,  to  keep  up  an 
equable  temperature ;  this  last  is  an  object  of  much  importance 
where  there  are  great,  and  often  sudden  vicissitudes  of  the  tem- 
perature of  the  climate. 

The  giddy  practice  of  throwing  aside  our  winter  garments  too 
early  in  the  spring,  and  of  exposing  our  bodies,  when  overheated, 
to  sudden  colds,  has  destroyed  more  than  famine,  pestilence,  and 
sword. 

Much  depends  in  counteracting  the  disposition  to  scrofulous 
maladies,  upon  the  management  of  childhood.  If  the  physical 
edacation  of  early  life  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  the  moral  train- 
ing, even  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  reason,  also  demands  the  strictest 
attention.  Parents  should  commence  early  to  discipline  the  minds 
of  children  and  train  them  to  habits  of  obedience^  for  on  this  their 
future  health  in  a  great  measure  depends,  IIow  often  do  we  see 
that  those  who  have  been  over-indulged  and  pampered  when  children, 
are  anabk  in  after  life  to  control  their  appetites  and  passions,  and 
thus  cause  the  disease  to  be  lighted  up  in  the  lungs,  when  it  other- 
wise might  have  remained  quiescent  or  inactive  during  a  long  life- 
time. 
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A  great  v&triety  of  dmgs  have  been  employed  in  the  treatment  of 
scrofula,  but  they  are  all  of  secondary  importance  in  comparison 
with  the  means  above  recommended.  The  remedy  principally  used 
at  present,  and  which  is  generally  understood  to  possess  a  greater 
influence  in  overcoming  scrofulous  affections  than  any  other  medical 
agent  hitherto  discovered,  is  iodine. 

Iodine,  one  grain, 

Iodide,  or  hydriodnte  of  potash,  two  grains, 

Distilled  water,  eight  ounces.  Mix.  To  a  child  under  seren  jeart  of  ag«  a  denaii- 
spoonful  of  this  mixture  is  to  be  given  three  times  a  day  in  half  a  tearcupful  of  vitflr 
sweetened  with  a  little  sugar. 

The  dose  should  be  gradually  increased  to  two  table-spoonflfoli 
and  the  remedy  is  to  be  continued,  if  no  untoward  symptoms  ooooti 
for  a  period  of  four  or  five  weeks  ;  its  use  is  then  to  be  suspended, 
and  gentle  laxatives  are  to  be  administered.  After  an  interval  of 
a  fortnight  the  mixture  is  to  be  again  administered,  commenoing 
with  a  dessert-spoonful,  and  gradually  augmenting  the  dose  as  before. 
At  the  expiration  of  a  month  the  remedy  is  to  be  again  disoontinued, 
and  again  renewed.  In  this  manner  iodine  may  be  employed  with 
perfect  safety,  and  continued  until  the  cure  is  accomplished. 

For  adults  the  following  formula  will  be  found  convenient. 

Iodine,  ten  grains. 

Iodide  or  hydriodate  of  potash,  twenty  grains.  Mix.  From  four  to  twelre  dropi  to 
be  taken  in  a  glass  of  water  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

During  the  internal  administration  of  iodine,  the  following  oint- 
ment may  be  employed  externally. 

loduret  of  lead,  a  drachm, 

liard  an  ounce.  Mix.  About  the  size  of  a  nutmeg,  or  a  larger  or  amaller  tjoantilj 
according  to  the  bulk  of  the  swollen  glands,  is  to  be  rubbed  in  every  night  during  n 
minutes. 

In  adults  it  should  be  applied  in  this  manner  twice  a  day.  This 
ointment,  spread  on  soft  linen  or  lint,  is  also  an  excellent  application 
to  scrofulous  sores. 

Whether  scrofula  be  only  commencing,  or  already  confimiedi 
Dr.  G-olis,  a  very  high  authority  in  diseases  of  children,  gives  in  all 
cases  the  following  powder. 

Oum  guaiac,  half  an  ounce, 
Iron  filings,  half  a  drachm. 
White  sugar,  half  an  ounce.    Mix. 

Of  this  powder  a  pinch,  larger  or  smaller,  according  to  the  age  of 
the  child,  is  given  twice  a  day,  and  continued  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time.     If  feverish  symptoms  supervene  the  remedy  is  to  be 
discontinued  for  a  time.     He  also  employs  a  tepid  bath  three  times 
a  week,  and  prescribes  a  diet  of  broth  and  milk. 
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Sorofiila  can  never  be  cured  rapidly,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  result 
of  a  morbid  change  affecting  the  entire  organization  of  the  body,  and 
we  repeat,  that  the  best  means,  not  only  of  preventing,  but  of  con- 
trolling and  removing  this  obstinate  disorder,  are  proper  diet  and 
olothing ;  pure,  dry,  and  warm  air ;  and  regular  exercise.  It  must 
also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  though  the  medicines  above  mentioned 
•re  of  the  greatest  service,  it  is  only  when  they  are  employed  with 
steady  and  patient  perseverance,  aided  by  the  strictest  attention  to 
the  rules  requisite  for  the  improvement  of  the  general  health. 

SCURVY. 

Scurvy  evidently  arises  from  a  depraved  state  of  the  blood,  caused 
chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  from  want  of  fresh  animal  and  vegetable 
food.  The  blood,  when  in  a  natural  state,  stimulates  and  nourishes 
every  organ  and  structure  of  the  body  ;  but  when  this  vital  fluid  is 
altered  in  quality,  it  is  no  longer  capable  of  fulfilling  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  destined,  and  the  whole  animal  economy  suflers  in  conse- 
quence. The  first  symptoms  which  announce  this  morbid  change  in  the 
circulation,  are  general  weakness,  disinclination  to  move  about,  great 
lassitude  after  any  ordinary  bodily  exercise,  dull  heavy  pains  in  the 
back  and  limbs,  great  depression  of  spirits,  disturbed  sleep,  weak  and 
frequent  pulse,  loss  of  appetite,  slow  digestion,  cold  dry  skin,  hurried 
breathing,  and  palpitation  of  the  heart  on  walking  a  little  quicker 
than  usual,  or  from  any  other  bodily  exertion.  A  sailor,  for  example, 
on  going  aloft  experiences  the  two  last  mentioned  symptoms,  along 
with  a  sensation  of  giddiness,  and  a  feeling  as  if  he  were  about  to 
fidnt. 

This  stage  of  the  disease  often  continues  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  and  is  at  first  little  noticed ;  but  at  last  the  signs,  which  more 
particularly  characterize  the  disease,  make  their  appearance.  The 
skin,  which  is  at  first  unusually  pale,  gradually  assumes  a  dingy 
yellowish  hue,  the  face  looks  pufled  or  bloated,  the  gums  become 
swollen,  dark,  red  colored  or  livid,  spongy,  and  bleed  from  the  slight- 
est friction.  As  the  disease  advances  the  teeth  loosen,  the  gums 
nloerate ;  fungous  excrescences  shoot  up  from  the  ulcers,  and  the 
breath  acquires  an  exceedingly  oflensive  smell.  The  urine  also 
emits  a  peculiarly  disagreeable  rank  odor,  and  appears  muddy  and 
high  colored.  While  the  gums  become  gradually  afl*ected  in  the 
manner  above  described,  dark  colored  spots  at  the  same  time  make 
their  appearance  on  the  calves  of  the  legs,  on  the  thighs,  sometimes 
on  the  arms  and  back,  rarely  on  the  face  ;  these  run  into  each  other, 
and  form  largo  blotches  of  a  yellowish  greenish,  or  livid  color,  similar 
to  the  marks  which  follow  bruises  or  blows.     The  small,  round,  pur- 
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pie  colored  spots,  and  the  large,  discolored,  bruise-like  patches  are 
most  frequently  seen  on  the  lower  extremities,  and  both  are  the 
consequence  of  effusion  from  the  blood-vessels.  Ulcers  in  many 
oases  form  on  the  legs,  and  soon  present  an  appearance  peculiar  to 
scurvy ;  the  edges  of  the  sore  are  of  a  purplish  color,  and  appear  as 
if  inflated ;  a  thin  acrid  fetid  matter  is  at  first  discharged ;  but  as 
the  disease  advances,  a  dark  colored  covering  of  coagulated  blood  is 
deposited  upon  the  surface  of  the  ulcer,  which  is  not  easily  removed, 
and  is  soon  replaced  by  a  similar  coagulum.  The  surface  of  the 
sore,  under  this  dark  colored  mass,  is  soft,  putrid,  and  spongy,  like 
the  gums,  and  bleeds  from  the  slightest  cause.  As  the  disease  gains 
ground,  the  knee-joints  contract,  the  hams  become  swollen,  hard, 
and  painful ;  and  in  two  cases  we  have  seen,  the  calves  of  the  legs 
were  hard  like  a  piece  of  wood,  so  that  the  skin  covering  them  could 
not  be  pinched  up  between  the  finger  and  thumb.  In  most  cases  the 
nostrils  bleed  occasionally,  and  blood  is  discharged  from  the  bowels. 
Such  are  the  symptoms  of  scurvy  as  wo  have  observed  them  on  board 
of  ship  in  northern  latitudes ;  all  of  which  vanish  in  a  surprisingly 
short  time  when  the  natural  remedies — ^vegetables  and  fresh  animal 
food — can  be  procured. 

Towards  the  termination  of  the  disease,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able symptoms  is  the  tendency  to  swooning  on  any  bodily  exertion. 
It  has  also  been  observed,  that  the  appetite  for  food  generally  continues 
to  the  last.  "  Many  of  our  people,"  says  Mr.  Walter,  in  the  Narrative 
of  Lord  Anson^s  Voyage,  '^  though  confined  to  their  hammocks,  ate 
and  drank  heartily,  were  cheerful,  and  talked  with  much  seeming 
vigor,  and  in  a  loud,  strong  tone  of  voice ;  and  yet,  on  their  being  the 
least  moved,  though  it  was  only  from  one  part  of  the  ship  to  another, 
and  that  in  their  hammocks,  they  have  immediately  expired ;  and 
others,  who  have  confided  in  their  seeming  strength,  and  have  resolved 
to  get  out  of  their  hammocks,  have  died  before  they  could  well  readi 
the  deck.  And  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  those  who  could  do 
some  kind  of  duty,  and  walk  the  deck,  to  drop  down  dead  in  an 
instant  on  any  endeavors  to  act  with  their  utmost  vigor ;  many  of  our 
people  have  perished  in  this  manner  during  the  course  of  the  voyage.** 

Causes, — The  grand  cause  of  scurvy  is  the  want  of  fresh  animal 
and  succulent  vegetable  food,  more  especially  of  the  latter ;  and  the 
disposition  to  the  disease  from  this  cause  is,  no  doubt,  greatly  pro- 
moted by  long  exposure  to  a  cold  damp  atmosphere,  fatigue,  long- 
continued  watching,  deficient  exercise,  mental  distress,  and,  in  a 
word,  all  the  debilitating  causes  which  depress  the  powersuof  life. 

Treatment, — Such  is  the  power  which  we  now  possess  in  pre- 
venting scurvy,  that  many  surgeons  of  the  British  navy  of  long 
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standing  have  never  seen  a  case  of  it.  But  the  crews  of  our  merchant- 
men, during  long  voyages,  often  suffer  severely  from  this  disease,  in 
oonsequence  of  being  obliged  to  live  on  unwholesome  food ;  from  this 
cause  alone  many  valuable  lives  are  annually  lost.  Hard  bad  beef, 
and  worse  biscuit,  constitute  the  only  food  which  the  sailors  in  some 
vessels  are  allowed  for' weeks  together.  The  biscuit  is  often  so  hard 
that  it  cannot  possibly  be  masticated  without  previously  soaking  it 
in  water. 

The  means  to  be  adopted,  in  order  to  preserve  the  general  health 
of  seamen,  and,  consequently,  to  prevent  scurvy,  consist  in  whole- 
some food,  that  is  to  say,  the  articles  of  victualling  generally  used  on 
board  of  ship  should  be  sound,  and  of  good  quality ;  in  an  abundant 
gapply,  when  in  port,  of  fresh  animal  and  vegetable  diet,  more  espe- 
oially  of  succulent  vegetables  and  fruit ;  in  a  plentiful  supply  of 
lemon-juice,  without  which  no  vessel  should  ever  proceed  on  a  distant 
voyage ;  in  personal  cleanliness,  exercise,  and  cheerfulness ;  and  in 
strict  attention  to  ventilation,  cleanliness,  and  dryness  of  the  ship. 

Lemon,  or  lime-juice,  in  the  absence  of  fresh  vegetables  or  fruit, 
is  now  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  the  best  preventive  of  scurvy,  and 
also  the  best  remedy  after  the  disease  makes  its  appearance.  This 
juice  is  preserved  by  mixing  a  tenth  part  of  brandy  with  it.  The 
first  account  we  have  of  the  use  of  lemon-juice  in  scurvy  is  in  a 
ourious  old  work,  by  John  Woodall,  surgeon  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  published  in  1636,  entitled  the  Surgeon's  Mate,  or  Military 
and  Domestic  Medicine.  ^'  And  further  experience,"  says  the  author, 
many  of  whose  observations  are  very  judicious,  ''  teacheth,  which 
I  have  oft  found  true, « that  where  a  disease  most  raigneth,  even 
there  God  hath  appointed  the  best  remedies  for  the  same  grief,  if  it 
be  his  will  they  should  be  discovered  and  used  ;  and  note,  for  sub- 
stance, the  lemmons,  limes,  tamarinds,  oranges,  and  other  choice  of 
good  helps  in  the  Indies,  which  you  shall  finde  there  do  farre  exceed 
any  that  can  be  carried  thither  from  England ;  and  yet  there  is  a 
good  quantity  of  juyce  of  lemmons  sent  in  each  ship  out  of  England 
by  the  great  care  of  the  marchants,  and  intended  onely  for  the  reliefe 
of  every  poore  man  in  his  neede,  which  is  an  admirable  comfort  to 
poor  men  in  that  disease ;  also,  I  finde  we  have  many  good  things 
that  heal  the  scurvy  well  at  land,  but  the  sea  ohirurgeon  shall  do 
little  good  at  sea  with  them,  neither  will  they  indnre.  The  use  of 
the  juyce  of  lemmons  is  a  precious  medicine,  and  well  tried,  being 
sound  and  good ;  let  it  have  the  chiefe  place,  for  it  will  deserve  it ; 
the  use  whereof  is :  It  is  to  be  taken  each  morning,  two  or  throe 
qpoonsful,  and  fast  after  it  two  hours ;  and  if  yon  adde  one  spoonful 
of  aquaviia  thereto  to  a  cold  stomaok,  it  is  the  better.    Also,  if  yoa 
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take  a  little  thereof  at  night,  it  is  good  to  mixe  therewith  some  sugar, 
or  to  take  of  the  syrup  thereof  is  not  amisse.  Further  note,  it  is 
good  to  he  put  into  each  purge  you  give  in  that  disease.  Some  chir- 
urgeons  also  give  of  this  juice  daily  to  the  men  in  health  as  a 
preservative,  which  course  is  good  if  they  have  store,  otherwise  it 
were  best  to  keep  it  for  need.  I  dare  not  write  how  good  a  sauce  it 
is  at  meat,  least  the  chiefe  in  the  ships  waste  it  in  the  great  cabins 
to  save  vinegar.  In  want  whereof,  use  the  juice  of  limes,  oranges, 
or  citrons,  or  the  pulpe  of  tamarinds."  In  another  part  of  the  work, 
he  remarks,  ''  And  generally  note,  that  bitter  and  sower  medicines 
prevail  most  to  the  cure  of  this  griefe,  amongst  which  you  have  that 
ire  approved  good  thereto ;  those  that  follow  as  chiefe,  juyce  of  lem- 
mons,  of  limes,  of  citrons,  and  oranges.  In  like  manner,  the  juyoe 
or  pulpe  of  tamarinds  hath  a  gi'eat  acetositie,  and  is  found  a  preoioos 
remedy  against  the  disease." 

Another  excellent  and  cheap  remedy,  though  inferior  to  lemoo- 
juice,  is  sour  krout,  which  *'  is  prepared  by  slicing  the  soundest  and 
most  solid  cabbages  in  the  way  cucumbers  are  used  in  this  country. 
In  this  state  they  are  put  into  a  barrel  in  layers,  hand  high,  and  over 
each  is  strewed  a  handful  of  salt  and  caraway  seeds ;  in  this  man* 
ner  it  is.  rammed  down,  layer  above  layer,  till  the  barrel  is  full,  when 
a  cover  is  put  over  it,  and  it  is  pressed  down  with  a  heavy  weight 
After  standing  for  some  time  in  this  state,  it  begins  to  ferment,  and  it 
is  not  till  the  fermentation  has  entirely  subsided  that  the  head  is  fitted 
to  it,  and  the  barrel  is  shut  up  and  prepared  for  use." 

The  preparation  of  oatmeal,  well  known  in  Scotland  under  the 
name  of  sowenSy  has  been  proved  to  be  very  efficacious  both  in  prevent- 
ing and  curing  scurvy.  It  is  prepared  by  putting  some  oatmeal  into 
a  wooden  vessel,  pouring  hot  water  upon  it,  and  allowing  it  to  stand 
for  two  or  three  days  in  a  place  moderately  warm  until  the  liquid 
ferments  and  becomes  sour.  The  liquid  is  then  removed  from  the 
grounds,  and  boiled  to  the  consistence  of  a  jelly ;  it  may  be  sweetened 
with  raw  sugar,  and  flavored  with  a  little  cinnamon.    (See  p.  187.) 

When  no  lemon  juice  could  be  procured,  we  have  seen  good  effeots 
result  from  the  use  of  an  ample  daily  allowance  of  molasses  and 
mnegar. 

A  great  variety  of  medicines  have  been  employed  in  scurvy ;  bat 
they  are  all  insignificant  in  comparison  with  fresh  succulent  vegetable 
juices,  as  lemon  juice,  &c.,  and  it  appears  questionable  whether  they 
ever  produce  any  good  effect. 

All  the  best  writers  on  scurvy  disapprove  of  blood-letting.  The 
patient  generally  dies  soon  after  the  operation.  Nor  does  it  bear 
strong  purgatives,  which  are  often  injudiciously  administered  in  its 
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oommeocement.  From  blisters  there  is  danger  of  a  gangrene 
(mortification.)  Persons,  in  the  advanced  stages  of  scnrvy  are  not, 
without  great  caution  and  prudence,  to  be  exposed  to  a  sudden  change 
of  air.  On  such  an  occasion  they  are  to  be  given  a  glass  of  generous 
wine  well  acidulated  with  lemon  or  orange  juice,  which  is  likewise 
the  best  cordial  in  their  fainting  fits.  The  sloth  and  inactivity 
belonging  to  the  disease  are  not  to  be  mistaken  for  wilful  idleness. 
This  has  proved  fatal  to  many,  some  of  whom,  when  obliged  by  their 
officers  to  climb  up  the  shrouds,  have  been  seen  to  expire  and  fall 
from  the  top  of  the  mast.  After  a  long  abstinence  from  green 
vegetables  and  fruits,  persons  afiiicted  with  scurvy  should  be  treated 
like  those  nearly  starved  to  death  ;  that  is,  not  permitted  for  a  few 
days  to  eat  voraciously,  or  surfeit  themselves;  otherwise  they  are 
apt  to  Ml  into  a  dysentery,  which  often  proves  fatal. 

They  are  sometimes  much  troubled  with  constipation  of  the 
bowels.  When  this  occurs,  castor  oily  tincture  of  rhubarb,  and 
sniph.  of  potash  will  be  found  the  best  laxatives.  From  three  drachms 
to  an  ounce  or  more  of  the  latter  dissolved  in  a  basin  of  thin  gruel, 
operates  mildly  and  is  perhaps  the  best  opening  medicine  that  can  be 
employed.  Opiates  at  bed-time  produce  sleep  and  relieve  the  patient 
greatly  during  the  night,  but  upon  the  whole,  they  do  more  harm 
than  good.  Mercury  is  decidedly  injurious,  and  ought  never  to  be 
given  under  any  circumstances,  not  even  when  the  disease  is  com- 
plicated with  syphilis. 

The  best  wash  for  the  mouth  is  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of 
Ume^  or  ehloride  of  soda  ;  either  of  these  may  also  be  used  as  a 
looal  application  to  ulcers  which  are  induced  by  the  disease.  For 
fhesoi  lint  soaked  in  lemon  or  lime  juice,  diluted  with  twice  or  thrice 
ite  quantity  of  water,  is  recommended.  It  is  always  advisable  in 
each  cases  to  cover  the  dressing  with  oiled  silk  to  prevent  evaporation 
A  solution  of  alum  in  water  in  the  proportion  of  two  drachms  to  the 
qnart  is  an  excellent  application  for  spreading  or  sloughing  sores  of 
this  kind. 

SENNA. 

Few  domestic  remedies  are  more  extensively  employed  than 
eenna,  and  it  may  be  taken  with  perfect  safety  in  almost  every  disease 
where  laxatives  are  required.  The  simple  infusion  is  prepared  by 
pouring  six  ounces  of  boiling  water  over  three  drachms  of  the  leaveSy 
and  letting  it  stand  near  the  fire  for  at  least  half  an  hour.  Half  a 
cupful  to  a  cupful  or  more  of  this  may  be  given  to  children.  Dr. 
Paris  states  that  the  nauseous  taste  of  this  infusion  is  covered  by 
mixing  it  with  Bohea  tea,  sugar  and  milk  being  added  in  the  same 
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proportions  as  in  common  tea.  The  infusion  is  more  fireqaently 
given  in  combination  with  salts,  &c.,  in  the  form  of  the  blaok 
draught. 

The  electuary  of  senna^  or  lenitive  electuary^  is  a  mild  and  very 
useful  laxative ;  it  is  generally  recommended  in  cases  of  piles,  to 
pregnant  women,  and  for  habitual  costiveness. 

SHINGLES. 

This  singular  disease  is  characterized  by  an  eruption  of  vesicles, 
extending  in  a  semi-circular  form  round  one  half  of  the  body.  Li 
general  the  eruption  is  preceded  for  two  or  three  days  by  a  feeling 
of  languor,  slight  headache,  occasional  rigors  or  shivering,  loss  of 
appetite,  and  increased  quickness  of  the  pulse,  with  heat,  aching, 
a  disagreeable  feeling  of  tingling,  and  sometimes  a  stinging  or 
burning  pain  in  the  part  where  the  vesicles  are  about  to  make  their 
appearance.  The  eruption  usually  commences  at,  or  near,  the  navd, 
sometimes  at  the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  and  extends  gradually 
round  to  the  spine,  or  it  breaks  out  first  close  to  the  spine,  and 
follows  an  opposite  course,  so  as  to  appear  in  either  case,,  like  half  a 
sash  about  three  or  four  inches  in  breadth.  It  very  rarely  surrounds 
the  body  entirely,  but  sometimes  passers  upwards  across  the  should^ 
like  a  sword-belt.  The  vesicles  are  filled  with  a  limpid  fluid,  have 
a  silvery  transparent  appearance,  and  are  generally  distinct,  althoogh 
they  are  often  closely  agglomerated,  and  seem  to  run  into  each' other. 
They  appear  in  clusters  surrounded  by  a  red  inflamed  border. 
Although  very  minute  at  first,  they  enlarge  in  the  course  of  tvrenty- 
four  or  thirty  hours  to  the  size  of  small  pearls,  and  in  the  course  of 
three  or  four  days  attain  their  full  size,  which  is  about  that  of  a 
pea.  The  dusters  or  patches  of  vesicles  do  not  all  appear  at  ottoe, 
but  in  succession,  so  that  at  one  part  they  have  arrived  at  maturity 
while  at  another  they  are  only  commencing.  On  the  third  or  fourth 
day  the  vesicles  begin  to  lose  their  transparent  appearance,  while  the 
red  margin  surrounding  them  changes  to  a  purplish  or  livid  hue; 
they  assume  a  yellowish  color,  flatten  and  dry  up  by  degrees,  or 
break,  and  the  matter  discharged  forms  dark  colored  scabs,  whidi 
fall  ofl*  about  the  tenth  or  twelfth  day. 

This  disorder  is  sometimes  very  slight,  unattended  with  feverish 
symptoms,  and  terminates  completely  at  the  expiration  of  a  fint- 
night ;  but  in  most  cases  it  lasts  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  days  or 
even  longer ;  and  sometimes  leaves  a  severe  pain  in  some  part  of  & 
skin  which  has  been  covered  by  the  vesicles. 

Shingles  is  not  a  dangerous  disease,  although  always  very  trouble- 
somoy   and  often  painful;  the  oauses  which  give  rise  to  it  are 
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unknown  ;  it  occurs  most  frequently  in  autumn  and  summer ;  and 
attacks  alult^  in  preference  t^  children.  It  is  not  contagious,  but 
may  attack  the  same  individual  repeatedly. 

Treatment, — Active  treatment  is  not  required  in  this  disease ; 
mild  laxatives  should  be  taken  occasionally ;  and  as  long  as  feverish 
symptoms  arc  present  the  diet  should  be  mild,  consisting  principally 
of  farinaceous  articles,  such  as  sago,  arrow-root,  rice  or  bread  pud- 
ding, &c.  All  kinds  of  strong  drink  ought  to  be  abstained  from,  but 
lemonade  or  any  other  cooling  beverage  may  be  taken  freely.  To 
relieve  the  smarting  and  tingling  sensation  which  is  often  very  dis- 
tressing, the  patient  may  wash  the  parts  affected  from  time  to  time 
iwith  equal  quantities  of  laudanum  and  tepid  water.  Ointments  and 
other  greasy  substances  ought  not  to  be  employed,  as  they  tend  to 
irritate  the  parts.  The  oxide  of  zinc  (commonly  called  tutty-powder) 
should  be  sprinkled  over  the  vesicles  when  they  begin  to  break,  with 
the  intention  of  absorbing  the  fluid  ;  this  has  an  excellent  effect  in 
relieving  the  irritation,  and  is  preferable  to  the  application  of  lotions, 
poulticing,  or  any  other  method  of  treatment  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.     The  French  physicians  employ  flour  instead  of  tutty. 

SMALL  POX. 

The  two  principal  divisions  of  small  pox  are  the  distinct  and 
eonflueni.  In  the  former  the  pocks  are  distinct  and  separate  from 
each  other ;  in  the  latter  they  unite,  and  the  eruption  is  continuous. 

MILD  OR  DISTINCT  SMALL  POX. 

The  specific  oontagious  principle,  or  poison,  of  small  pox  remains 
in  a  latent  state  in  the  system  during  a  longer  or  shorter  periodi 
generally  ten  or  twelve  days,  and  then  gives  rise  to  fever.  The 
patient  is  seized  with  shivering,  which  is  soon  followed  by  thirst, 
restlessness,  and  anxiety ;  he  complains  of  pain  in  his  head,  back, 
and  joints ;  nausea  is  always  experienced,  vomiting  generally  occurs, 
and  pain  is  felt  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  Children  usually  appear 
sleepy  and  oppressed,  and  are  sometimes  attacked  with  convulsive 
fits. 

At  the  expiration  of  forty-eight  hours,  or  on  the  third  day  from 
the  oommencement  of  the  shivering,  the  eruption  makes  its  ap- 
pearance in  small  red  spots  like  flea-bites ;  these  are  first  observed 
on  the  forehead,  face  and  neck,  next  on  the  wrists,  and  gradually 
increasing  in  number  and  size  extend,  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two, 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body ;  the  legs  and  feet  being  always 
the  parts  last  affected.  The  feverish  symptoms  abate  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  eruption ;  the  pulse  diminishes  in  strength  and  quick- 
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ness,  the  pain  of  the  back,  headaohe,  and  sickness  at  stomach  are 
greatly  relieved,  and  the  patient  is  not  so  restless,  and  the  sleep  is 
more  refreshing.     The  numerous  red  points  constituting  the  era[^ 
tion  are  from  the  first  slightly  elevated  above  the  skin ;  on  the  seoond 
day  their  base  becomes  enlarged,  and  feels  hard  to  the  touch ;  oa 
the  third  day,  beyond  which  the  eruption  seldom  continues  to  be 
throwii  out,  a  small  vesicle  or  pock  having  a  central  depression,  and 
containing  a  thin  limpid  fluid,  shows  itself  on  the  summit  of  eaoh 
pimple.      The  pocks  are  now  about  the  size  of  a  small  pety  and 
with  an  inflamed  border  of  a  damask  red  color,  more  or  less  vivid 
according  to  circumstknces ;  on  the  sixth  day,  reckoning  from  Uie 
beginning  of  the  eruption,  the  central  depression  disappears,  and 
the  fluid  which  was  at  first  thin  and  limped,  is  changed  to  a  yellow 
color,  and  presents  all  the  appearance  as  well  as  consistence  of  tlie 
matter  of  an  abscess.      On  the  following  day  the  pustules  on  the 
forehead,  face,  and  parts  where  the  eruption  first  appeared,  burst,  and 
on  the  eighth  day,  still  counting  from  the  date  of  the  eruption,  scab- 
bing commences  over  the  whole  body ;  but  on  the  legs  and  feet  the 
pustules  are  slow  in  reaching  maturity,  and  do  not,  in  many  oases, 
begin  to  decay  or  discharge  their  contents  until  three  or  four  days 
after  scabs  have  appe&red  on  the  face. 

The  fever,  which  had  in  a  great  measure  or  altogether  subsided 
on  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  recommences  when  the  pocks  an 
ripened ;  the  pulse  becomes  quick,  the  sleep  is  much  disturbed,  the 
urine  is  again  scanty  and  high  colored,  and  sometimes  there  is  de- 
lirium at  night.  This  is  called  the  secondary  fever ^  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  primary  fever  which  preceded  the  eruption.  During 
three  or  four  days  previous  to  the  bursting  of  the  pustules  the  &oe 
and  hands  are  in  most  cases  considerably  swollen,  and  the  eyes  are 
closed  up.  At  this  period  the  skin  emits  a  sickly,  disagreeable  smell, 
peculiar  to  the  disease  ;  it  is  tender  and  more  or  less  painful,  accom- 
panied with  a  distressing  sensation  of  itching  throughout  the  whole 
period  of  maturation. 

In  this  form  of  the  disease  the  secondary  fever  seldom  oontinnee 
long,  the  swelling  of  the  face  and  hands  soon  subsides,  and  about  the 
fourteenth  or  fifteenth  day  of  the  eruption  the  crusts  have  fallen  from 
the  face,  neck,  and  upper  parts  of  the  body,  leaving  the  skin  of  a 
brown  or  clarety  hue,  which  sometimes  does  not  disappear  for  two  or 
three  months.  In  many  cases  ulceration  succeeds  the  bursting  of  the 
pocks,  and  pits  or  depressions  are  the  consequences  which  oontinne 
through  life. 
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CONFLUENT    SMALL   POX. 

The  fever  which  precedes  the  eruption  in  this  form  of  the  disease 
ifl  usually  very  severe  ;  the  symptoms  enumerated  in  describing  the 
distinct  variety  appear  in  a  much  more  intense  degree ;  the  languor 
and  general  oppression,  the  pain  in  the  back  and  sickness  at  stomach, 
are  more  severely  felt ;  the  pulse  is  quick,  contracted  or  oppressed ; 
delirium  often  sets  in  early,  and  is  sometimes  of  the  lower  character 
described  under  the  head  of  typhus,  or  the  patient  is  outrageous  and 
requires  to  be  controlled. 

The  eruption  is  thrown  out  to  a  mucb  greater  extent  than  in  the 
distinct  kind,  and  this  constitutes  the  principal  feature  of  confluent 
small  pox.  The  vesicles  appear  early  on  the  third  day,  and  are 
filled  with  a  thin  brownish  fluid ;  they  never  rise  to  an  eminence,  but 
run  into  each  other,  forming  large  patches  or  blisters,  and  sometimes 
the  face  is  completely  covered,  as  if  with  a  mask.  The  face  and 
head  begin  to  swell  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  the  glands  of  the 
mouth  become  affected  about  the  same  time,  and  copious  salivation 
continues  until  the  ninth  or  tenth  day ;  this  symptom  is  also  not 
uncommon  in  distinct  small  pox.  Op  the  fifth  day  the  eyes  are 
closed  up,  and  the  limbs  are  much  swollen.  As  the  disease  advances 
the  glands  of  the  neck  become  enlarged,  while  the  head  and  face  are 
hideously  swelled  and  disfigured,  and  contrast  in  a  striking  manner 
with  the  healthy  and  blooming  appearance  which  the  countenance 
presented  only  a  few  days  before.  When  the  pustules  break,  large 
dark  colored  scabs  are  formed,  accompanied  with  an  exceedingly 
loathsome  smell. 

There  is  little  or  no  diminution  of  the  fever  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  eruption;  the  patient  continues  very  restless,  the  sleep  is  much 
disturbed,  the  skin  is  hot,  and  the  thir.st  urgent,  ^yith  the  approach 
of  the  disease  towards  its  crisis,  the  symptoms  in  many  cases  become 
still  more  alarming,  the  brain  and  nervous  system  are  affected  as  in 
typhus  fever,  and  a  long  train  of  typhoid  symptx)ms  are  manifested ; 
there  is  a  great  prostration  of  strength,  the  tongue  is  dry,  tremulous, 
and  protrudes  with  difficulty,  low  muttering  delirium  or  a  state  of 
stupor  comes  on,  the  urine  and  stools  are  voided  involuntarily, 
convulsive  starting  of  the  tendons,  picking  at  the  bedclothes,  and 
hiccup  take  place,  and  the  patient  dies  between  the  eighth  and  ninth 
days  of  the  eruption. 

Some  patients,  however,  are  fortunate  enough  to  escape  all  these 
impending  dangers,  and  the  disease  reaches  the  period  of  decline ; 
but  another  ordeal,  fraught  with  extreme  danger,  has  still  to  be  gone 
through.     The  restorative  process  has  no  sooner  commenced  than  a 
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state  of  general  excitement,  called  secondary  fever^  is  lighted  up ; 
this  occurs  in  all  cases  where  the  inflammation  has  penetrated  to  tiw 
cellular  texture  beneath  the  skin,  and  is  also  frequently  experienced 
in  children  and  delicate  persons  even  in  the  distinct  variety  of  the 
disease,  where  the  cellular  substance  is  little  or  not  at  all  impli- 
cated. On  the  ninth  or  tenth  day  of  the  disease,  sometimes  later, 
the  skin  becomes  hot  and  dry,  the  pustules  are  hard  and  scaly,  the 
pulse  is  increased  in  frequency,  the  tongue  is  white,  there  is  great 
thirst,  and  the  patient  is  deprived  of  sleep.  This  secondary  oonsti. 
tutional  disturbance  may  be  complicated  with  various  local  disorders; 
these  are  sometimes  confined  to  the  external  parts  of  the  body ;  in 
other  cases,  again,  the  internal  organs  are  afTocted. 

MALIGNAirr  SMALL  POX. 

In  this  form  of  the  disease,  the  fluids  of  the  body  are  in  a  depraved 
state,  and  haemorrhage  or  discharge  of  blood  takes  place  from  the 
nose,  the  gums,  the  stomach,  or  bowels ;  and  in  females,  from  the 
womb.  Purple  colored  fever  spots  make  their  appearance  on  aU  parts 
of  the  skin  not  covered  by  the  eruption.  The  pocks,  as  they  advanoe 
to  maturity,  instead  of  being  filled  with  yellow  colored  matter,  (pns,) 
contain  a  thin  bloody  colored  serum,  and  run  into  each  other,  as  in  the 
confluent  form  above  described.  There  is  great  prostration  of  the 
vital  powers,  the  countenance  is  haggard,  the  breathing  is  harried 
and  irregular,  the  urine  is  dark  colored  or  bloody,  and  the  patient  is 
affected  with  low  muttering  delirium  almost  from  the  onset  of  tbB 
disease ;  although,  in  some  instances,  the  intellectual  faculties  ooDp 
tinue  unimpaired  to  the  last.  This  is  by  far  the  worst  form  of 
small  pox,  and  almost  invariably  destroys  life  between  the  fifth  and 
eighth  days  from  the  commencement  of  the  eruption. 

Mild,  or  distinct  small  pox,  seldom  proves  fatal ;  but  when  the 
disease  appears  under  the  confluent  form,  it  is  much  more  to  he 
dreaded,  and  the  malignant  variety  almost  invariably  proves  fatal 
The  signs  which  lead  us  to  anticipate  a  fa~:orablo  termination  arei  a 
small  and  soft  pulse,  undisturbed  sleep,  quiet  of  mind,  and  a  orimsan 
colored  border  surrounding  the  pocks.  The  unfavorable  symptoms 
are,  restlessness,  sleepless  nights,  delirium,  hoarseness,  cough,  ico^ 
occurring  at  an  early  period  of  the  disease  ;  the  appearanoe  of  vesi- 
cles on  the  tongue,  or  the  inside  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  a  purple  or 
claret  colored  margin  surrounding  the  pocks,  a  white  and  pasty 
appearance  of  the  face,  and  flatness  of  the  pocks  on  the  body  and 
extremities.  Purple  colored  fever  spots,  and  loss  of  blood  from  the 
mucous  membrane  of  any  part  of  the  body,  announces  a  fatal  ter- 
mination.    Infemts,  and  people  advanced  in  life,  seldom  recover  firom 
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confluent  small-pox.     The  most  favorable  age  for  receiving  the  dis- 
ease is  from  the  seventh  to  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  year. 

Causes. — In  every  instance  it  arises  from  a  sj^ecifit;  poison,  oi^ 
contagious  principle,  derived  from  some  one  already  affected  with  the 
disease.  It  is  well  known  that  theMnfectious  effluvia  are  contained 
in  the  air  which  surrounds  the  patient ;  and,  also,  that  the  seeds  of 
the  disease  adhere  to  linen,  clothes,  bedding,  and  other  things,  and 
may  lurk  in  them  a  long  time  in  full  force,  until  they  are  extricated 
by  some  cause,  and  occasion  the  complaint. 

Although  in  Georgia,  Circassia,  Egypt,  and  India,  tnorufation 
has  been  practised  from  time  immemorial,  in  order  to  mitigate  the 
violence  of  small  pox,  yet  in  Europe  the  practice  was  unknown  for 
centuries,  and  the  disease  swept  off  tens  of  thousands  during  every 
generation,  and  loft  thousands  more  disfigured,  crippled,  or  blind, 
burthensome  to  themselves  and  distressing  to  the  feelings  of  others. 
At  last,  Lady  Mary  Wortlcy  Montague,  whilst  with  her  husband 
during  his  embassy  to  Constantinople,  witnessed  inoculation,  and 
being  convinced  of  its  efficacy,  submitted  her  children  to  the  opera- 
tion, which  fully  answered  her  expectation.  In  one  of  her  letters, 
dated  April  1,  1717,  she  says,  '<  The  small  pox,  so  general  and  so 
&tal  amongst  us,  is  here  entirely  harmless  by  the  invention  of 
engraftinff,  which  is  the  term  they  give  it.  There  is  a  set  of  old 
women  who  make  it  their  business  to  perform  the  operation.  Every 
year  thousands  undergo  it,  and  the  French  embassador  observes 
pleasantly  that  they  take  the  small  pox  hero  by  way  of  diversion,  as 
they  take  the  waters  in  other  countries.  There  is  no  extimple  of  any 
one  that  has  died  in  it,  and  you  may  believe  I  am  wi^ll  satisfied  of 
the  safety  of  the  experiment,  since  I  intend  to  try  it  on  my  dear 
little  son.  I  am  patriot  enough  to  take  pains  to  bring  this  careful 
invention  into  fashion  in  England."  This  highly  accomplished  and 
spirited  lady  fulfilled  her  promise,  and  introduced  the  practice  into 
England  in  1721 ;  thence  it  spread  rapidly  over  all  Euro|>e,  and 
deprived  this  loathsome  disease  in  a  great  measure  of  its  virulence 
and  fatality.  Inoculation,  however,  was  attended  with  many  serious 
disadvantages,  and  is  now  therefore  entirely  superseded  by  vaccina- 
tion, which  is  in  every  respect  decidedly  preferable.    (See  249,  655.) 

Treatment. — Small  pox,  like  scarlatina  and  other  diseases  which 
result  from  a  specific  contagion,  must  run  a  certain  course,  and  pass 
through  its  natural  stages  before  the  patient  can  be  restored  to  health  ; 
hence,  we  must  not  attempt  to  stifle  the  development  of  the  symp- 
toms or  unnecessarily  interfere  with  the  natural  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease, but  should  confine  our  treatment  to  palliative  measures,  and  to 
preventing  or  counteracting  any  untoward  accident  which  may  occuk 
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(luring  its  cmursc.  The  inflammatory  disorders  which  sotdc 
arise  during  tbe  progress  of  the  disease,  should  OD  the  oootji 
treated  by  remedies  of  a  more  active  nature. 

In  the  mild  or  distinct  species  of  small  pox,  the  inBammat 
tbe  skin  is  always  comparatively  slight,  and  that  of  tba  m 
membrane  of  the  air  passages  is  seldom  very  severe ;  it  shonld  i 
thelests  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  eruption  is  not  always  devi 
in  the-se  structures  in  an  equally  mild  form.  In  some  insti 
although  mild  and  perfectly  distinct  esternally,  it  may  be  a 
panied  with  internal  aHections  of  a  suSieiently  serious  nat 
require  the  greatest  attention  and  the  most  careful  manage 
Wlien,  however,  the  eruptive  fever  is  mild,  and  the  inilammal 
the  skin  moderate,  we  have  merely  to  keep  the  patient  in  bwi 
cool,  well-aired  chamber,  and  watch  the  prc^ess  of  the  di 
Shotild  the  symptoms  which  precede  the  eruption  be  attended 
frequent  vomiting,  pain,  and  tenderness  of  tbe  abdomen,  we  i 
apply  four  to  twelve  leeches  to  the  ebdomeu,  (aconlitig  1 
patient's  age,)  and  administer  cooling  drinks  freely  ;  geuenU 
letting  will  not  be  necessary,  unless  there  be  evident  signs  of  ii 
mation  of  the  stomach.  Accidents  of  this  kind,  however,  and 
dangerous  symptoms,  seldom  attend  the  benign  form ;  the 
more  frequently  observed  in  the  severe  or  confluent  species,  1 
treatment  of  wbich  we  shall  now  direct  our  attention.  Aa  wi 
already  mentioned,  the  eruptive  fever  of  oonHuent  small  pox  is 
very  violent,  and  attended  with  delirium,  or  convulsions  in  ohi 
The  violence  ^f  the  premonitory  fever  may  be  alleviated  -hy  gi 
blood-letting,  and,  although  there  is  some  dilTerence  of  opinion 
the  point,  it  will  be  the  safer  practice  to  abstract  blood  front  th< 
(in  proportion  to  the  patient's  age,)  lest  the  fever  should  tarn  i 
be  an  inflammaf«ry  one,  and  not  a  precursor  of  small  pox. 
the  headacbe  is  very  severe,  a  dozen  leeches  may  be  applied 
temples,  and  a  saline  sweat-draught  with  twenty  drops  of  ( 
given  at  night.  The  occurrence  of  convubions  in  childrcQ  aoi 
excite  much  alarm,  unless  they  be  extremely  violent  and  ai 
panied  by  signs  of  exoossive  determination  of  blood  to  the  bead 
treatment  of  these  accidents  has  been  already  pointed  oat.  (Sea 
fuhions.) 

During  the  period  of  maturation,  that  is  to  say,  whtlo  tbe 
tules  are  rising  and  filling  with  matter,  the  regimen  (ittod  to  r 
heat  of  the  body  must  be  strictly  pursneil ;  the  patient  shuald 
nothing  but  cold  barley-water,  lemonade,  toaii^  water,  Aca. ;  a 
live  drunght  composed  of  senna  and  salts,  or  half  an  onnoe  of  e 
■oil  with  thirty-drops  of  tincture  ofhyosciamua  (henbane)  abot 
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given  at  bed-time,  and  the  occnrrence  of  local  symptoms  should  be 
carefully  watched  and  met  with  appropriate  remedies.  For  example, 
when  the  skin  is  considerably  swollen,  tense  and  painful  from  the 
quantity  of  pustules,  sponging  the  skin  with  tepid  water  will  fre- 
quently afford  considerable  relief.  Swelling  of  the  glands  of  the 
neck  and  inflammatory  sore  throat  will  require  the  employment  of 
leeches,  gargles,  and,  in  some  severe  cases,  of  general  bleeding  (see 
Quinsy.)  Although  the  patient  may  be  highly  excited  and  delirious 
at  night,  the  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system  more  frequently  de- 
pends upon  irritation  than  actual  inflammation  of  the  brain ;  hence 
it  will  seldom  be  necessary  to  bleed  the  patient  on  account  of  these 
symptoms,  unless  there  be  evident  signs  of  inflammation  within  the 
head,  (see  Brain j  inflammation  ofj)  and  the  patient  be  very  strong 
and  of  robust  constitution.  During  the  period  now  under  considera- 
tion, and  indeed  at  a  later  one,  during  the  decline  of  the  pustules, 
the  eyes  are  frequently  attacked  by  a  severe  form  of  inflammation, 
which  often  terminates  in  loss  of  sight.  When  the  eyelids  are  con- 
siderably swollen,  the  eyes  painful,  and  matter  begins  to  run  under- 
neath the  lids,  or  by  drying  glues  them  together,  we  must  at  once 
apply  a  dozen  leeches  to  the  temples,  foment  the  eyes  constantly 
with  a  warm  decoction  of  poppies,  and  frequently  inject  underneath 
the  lids  one  of  the  lotions  recommended  at  page  414.  During  the 
whole  course  of  this  period  the  bowels  should  be  opened  once  or  twioe 
every  day  by  a  laxative  medicine. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  points  in  the  history  of  the  treat- 
ment of  small  pox  *is  the  various  efforts  which  have  been  made,  from 
time  to  time,  to  prevent  the  pustules  from  coming  to  maturity,  and 
thus  diminish  the  irritation  and  other  unpleasant  consequences  that 
invariably  accompany  an  extensive  crop  of  confluent  pustules  over 
a  large  surface  of  the  skin  ;  for  obvious  reasons  the  greatest  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  the  state  of  the  face  and  neck.  The  Arabian 
physicians  were  in  the  habit  of  opening  the  pustules,  when  com- 
pletely formed,  and  pressing  out  the  matter  in  order  to  prevent  its 
absorption ;  the  parts  are  then  washed  gently  with  a  rag  moistened 
in  tepid  milk ;  this  practice  may  always  be  followed  with  advantage. 
Some  French  physicians  emtoavored  to  prevent  the  formation  of  pus- 
tules altogether,  by  cauterizing'  them  on  the  first  or  second  day  with 
the  nitrate  of  sitver.  This  may  be  done  most  safely  by  touching  the 
pustule  with  a  sharp-pointed  stick  of  lunar  caustic ;  the  caustic 
should  be  applied  lightly  twice  a  day,  so  as  not  to  bum  the  surface 
of  the  skin  deeply ;  in  this  way  the  pustules  are  frequently  prevented 
from  coming  to  maturity. 

A  third  method  has  still  more  recently  been  introduced,  and  em- 
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ployed  with  the  best  efTeots ;  this  consists  in  covering  the  face,  or 
such  parts  of  the  body  as  we  wish  to  preserve  from  scars,  with  a 
mask  of  mild  mercarial  plaster.  The  plaster  must  be  applied  as  soon 
as  the  pustules  make  their  appearance,  and  be  kept  on  for  four  or 
five  days  without  intermission.  This  method  is  not  attended  with 
any  danger,  and  may  be  safely  entrusted  in  the  hands  of  persons  who 
have  not  received  a  medical  education. 

Persons  laboring  under  confluent  small-pox,  especially  towards 
the  end  of  the  disorder,  require  constant  care  and  attention.  When 
the  whole  body  is  covered  with  pustules,  which  emit  fetid  pus  in 
greater  or  less  quantity,  the  surface  should  frequently  be  sprinkled 
with  starch  powder;  the  linen  must  be  frequently  changed,  and 
every  attention  paid  to  cleanliness.  Sores  of  an  evil  nature  are  about 
this  time  apt  to  form  on  the  buttocks,  or  other  parts  of  the  body 
exposed  to  pressure ;  these  sores  must  be  carefully  looked  for,  and 
undue  pressure  prevented  by  placing  pillows  under  the  back,  legSi 
&c. ;  the  sores  may  be  dressed  with  a  decoction  of  bark,  and  the 
patient's  strength  supported  by  wine,  nourishing  broths,  and  cordial 
draughts.     The  following  is  a  good  form. 

Compound  infusioQ  of  oraDge-peel,  twelve  ounces, 

Aromatic  confection,  six  scruples, 

Sulphate  of  quinine,  one  scruple.    Two  ounces  to  be  taken  every  four  hoon. 

SODA. 

The  carbonate  of  soda  is  sometimes  used  in  preference  to  the 
oarbonate  of  potash,  in  the  preparation  of  effervescing  draughts. 

The  dose  is  from  fifteen  grains  to  a  drachm  in  water  twice  a  day. 

The  borate  of  soda j  or  borax^  is  seldom  used  internally.  A  drachm 
of  this  salt  powdered,  and  mixed  with  an  ounce  of  clarified  honey, 
forms  a  useful  local  application  to  the  sore  mouths  of  children.  The 
following  mixture  is  very  serviceable  as  a  cooling  gargle  in  common 
sore  throat,  and  as  a  wash  for  the  mouth  where  profuse  salivation  has 
been  produced  by  the  inordinate  use  of  mercury. 

Borax,  in  powder,  two  drachms, 
Rose  water,  eight  ounces, 
Tincture  of  mjrrh,  two  drachms^ 
Honey,  a  tea-spoonfuL    Mix. 

SPRAINS. 
When  a  joint  is  twisted  or  strained  in  a  direction  contrary  to  its 
natural  range  of  motion,  or  is  moved  to  too  great  an  extent  in  a 
natural  direction,  the  injury  done  to  the  part  is  called  a  sprain.  In 
all  cases,  the  ligaments  and  tendons  are  stretched,  and  the  soft  parts 
about  the  joint  are  more  or  less  injured.     The  pain  which  immedi- 
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ately  follows  the  accident  is  always  very  acute,  and  greatly  increased 
by  the  slightest  motion  of  the  joint ;  sometimes  it  is  accompanied  by 
sickness  at  stomach,  and  faintness.  The  parts  soon  become  swollen, 
and,  in  many  cases,  there  is  considerable  discoloration  occasioned  by 
the  bursting  of  numerous  small  vessels,  and  the  consequent  effusion 
of  blood  into  the  cellular  or  fatty  substance  beneath  the  skin.  In 
severe  cases,  the  ligaments  are  partially  torn,  and  the  muscles  of  the 
limb  are  injured.  Sprains  are  always  very  troublesome  injuries,  and 
often,  especially  in  elderly  persons,  require  a  longer  time  before  the 
cure  is  completed  than  a  broken  bone  or  a  dislocation.  In  persons 
of  scrofulous  constitutions,  a  sprain  frequently  becomes  a  very  serious 
and  tedious  disorder,  and,  when  neglected  or  improperly  treated, 
sometimes  gives  rise  to  the  disease  of  the  joints  called  white  swelling. 
The  parts  most  liable  to  this  accident  are,  the  ancles,  wrists,  and 
joints  of  the  thumbs  and  fingers;  the  ancle  is  most  frequently 
affected,  particularly  at  the  outside  of  the  joint ;  a  fall,  making  a 
false  step,  as  it  is  usually  called,  and  leaping,  are  the  ordinary  causes. 
A  sprain  at  the  wrist,  or  at  the  thumb  or  fingers,  commonly  arises 
from  falling  u])on  the  hand. 

Treatment, — The  first  object  in  the  treatment  of  sprains  is  to 
prevent  or  subdue  inflammation ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  the  most 
essential  of  the  measures  to  be  adopted  consists  in  keeping  the  joint 
perfectly  at  rest,  the  limb  being  elevated  higher  than  the  rest  of  the 
body,  in  order  to  diminish  the  How  of  blood  to  the  part.  When  the 
ancle  is  sprained,  the  limb  should  be  placed  upon  a  pillow  covered 
with  a  piece  of  glazed  cloth,  and  the  parts  are  then  to  be  kept  con- 
stantly wet  with  any  simple  cold  lotion,  as  Goulard  water ,  or  vinegar 
and  water.  But  cold  applications  are  not  to  be  employed  if  the 
patient  be  troubled  with  cough,  or  disposed  to  inflammatory  disorders 
of  the  lungs ;  and  females  are,  no  doubt,  aware  that  they  would  be 
improper  during  menstruation.  Many  surgeons,  instead  of  applying 
oold  lotions  to  sprained  or  bruised  parts,  prefer  the  practice  of  foment- 
ing them  with  warm  water,  or  decoction  of  poppy  heads.  On  this 
point,  the  patient  must  judge  for  himself;  if  cold  applications  do  not 
produce  the  effect  of  soothing  the  pain  and  abating  the  inflammation, 
it  will  then  be  proper  to  have  recourse  to  warm  emollient  fomentations. 

In  severe  cases,  it  may  bo  necessary  to  apply  twelve  or  fifteen 
leeches  round  the  joint,  and  afterwards  warm  emollient  fomentations 
and  poultices ;  cooling  saline  purgatives  are  to  be  taken,  and  the 
patient  ought  to  confine  himself  to  low  diet  until  the  inflammatory 
action  is  entirely  subdued. 

The  second  object  is  to  restore  the  proper  tone  of  the  vessels,  and 
to  braoe  the  weakened  parts,  in  order  to  allow  the  joint  to  perform  its 
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natural  functions.  But  no  measures  are  to  be  had  recourse  to,  with 
this  purpose,  until  we  have  succeeded,  by  keeping  the  joint  perfectly 
quiet,  and  by  the  means  above  directed,  in  subduing  the  inflamma* 
tion.  It  will  then  be  necessary  to  pump  cold  water  on  the  joint,  and 
employ  friction  with  opodeldoc,  or  some  other  stimulating  appUcsp 
tion.  The  treatment  is  to  be  conducted  on  the  same  principle  as  that 
of  bruises.  There  is  no  better  method  of  keeping  down  the  swelling, 
of  supporting  the  parts,  and  restoring  their  tone,  than  pressure  by 
means  of  a  laced  stocking,  or  the  application  of  a  flannel  roller. 
Some  practitioners  apply  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  in  opposite  direc- 
tions round  the  joint,  and  this,  when  properly  managed,  is  perhaps 
the  best  plan  of  employing  pressure. 

We  repeat,  that  the  most  essential  part  of  the  treatment  oonsista 
in  keeping'  the  Joint  at  rest.  Without  attention  to  this,  no  remediee 
are  likely  to  be  of  much  service.  Recovery  is  often  retarded  by  pie- 
mature  attempts  at  using  the  limb ;  by  this  imprudence,  the  inflam- 
mation in  many  instances  is  renewed,  and  becomes  chronic,  the  bones 
at  the  joint  become  diseased,  and  amputation  is  the  consequenoe. 

SPANISH,  OR  BLISTERING  FLIES. 

Spanish  flies,  or  cantharidos,  are  a  species  of  beetles  common  in 
Spain,  Sicily,  Italy,  and  some  other  parts  of  Europe.  They  are 
found  adhering  to  the  leaves  of  the  ash,  the  lilac,  willow,  and  other 
plants,  and  are  collected  before  sunrise  in  the  tnonths  of  June  and 
July  ;  they  are  killed  by  being  exposed  to  the  vapors  of  vinegar,  aad 
are  afterwards  dried  in  a  stove. 

These  insects  are  employed  for  medical  purposes  both  internally 
and  externally,  but  are  chiefly  used  to  make  the  common  blittering 
plaster.  When  the  immediate  effect  of  a  blister  is  required  the 
vinegar  of  cantharides  is  the  most  effectual  application.  A  pieoe 
of  blotting  paper  moistened  with  this  fluid  raises  a  blister  almost 
immediately  ;  hence  it  may  prove  of  essential  service  when  a}^lied 
behind  the  ears  in  toothache,  or  over  the  stomach  in  oases  of  sudden 
cramp ;  and  the  raw  surface  produced  in  this  manner  aflbrds  a  ready 
means  of  introducing  certain  medicinal  substances  into  the  system 
by  absorption ;  morphine,  for  example,  when  sprinkled  upon  a  portion 
of  the  skin  which  has  been  deprived  of  its  cuticle,  is  quickly  ab- 
sorbed, and  the  patient  may  be  thus  relieved  where  remedies  could 
not  be  otherwise  employed,  as  in  cholera,  colic,  &o. 

Cantharides  are  sometimes  employed  internally  in  cases  of  palsy 
of  the  bladder,  whites,  gleets,  &c.,  and  are  administered  either  in 
tincture  or  in  powder,  the  dose  of  the  former  being  from  ten  to  thirty 
drops,  that  of  the  latter  from  one  to  three  grains.    In  full  doses  they 
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act  powerfully  on  the  niinary  and  generative  organs,  and  if  taken 
inoautioasly  may  produce  strangury,  bloody  urine,  vomiting,  and 
inflammation  of  the  bladder,  kidneys,  or  intestines. 

Cantharides  are  sometimes  absorbed  into  the  system  from  a 
blister,  and  cause  great  heat,  pain,  and  difficulty  in  making  water. 
When  this  accident  occurs  the  patient  should  drink  freely  of  barley- 
water,  linseed  tea,  or  any  other  demulcent  drink,  and  take  four 
ounces  of  camphorated  emulsion  with  twenty  drops  of  laudanum  or 
half  a  drachm  of  the  tincture  of  henbane^  to  each  dose. 

SPITTING    OF    BLOOD,   OR   ILSMORRHAGE   FROM   THE 

LUNGS. 

This  disorder  may  come  on  suddenly  when  the  patient  least 
expects  it ;  but  in  general  it  is  preceded  by  symptoms  of  congestion  of 
the  lungs.  A  sensation  of  tightness,  heat,  and  itching  is  felt  through- 
out the  chest,  or  at  some  particular  part  of  it,  accompanied  with  di£S- 
culty  of  breathing  and  a  feeling  of  anxiety.  The  pulse  may  be  felt 
jerking  or  vibrating  under  the  finger,  the  patient  experiences  fre- 
quent chills  alternating  with  flushes  of  heat,  his  extremities  are  cold, 
and  he  feels  languid.  When  the  blood  has  escaped  from  the  vessels, 
and  is  thrown  loose  into  the  air  passages,  a  sense  of  ebullition  or  bub- 
bling is  felt  in  the  chest,  arising  from  the  air  coming  in  contact  with 
the  blood  during  the  alternate  movements  of  inspiration  and  expiration ; 
at  the  same  time  there  is  often  a  saltish  taste  in  the  mouth,  and  the 
difficulty  of  breathing  is  increased.  At  length  the  irritation  in  the 
air  passages  produces  cough,  which  is  followed  by  expectoration  of 
a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  blood.  Sometimes  the  tittilation  excited 
in  the  windpipe  and  throat  causes  the  contents  of  the  stomach  to  be 
tlurown  up,  and,  as  these  are  mingled  with  blood,  we  might  at  first 
suppose  that  the  haemorrhage  has  proceeded  from  the  stomach.  But 
in  most  cases  the  red  vermillion  color  and  frothy  appearance  of  the 
blood,  and  the  previous  symptoms  of  internal  disease,  are  sufficient 
indications  that  the  lungs  are  the  source  of  the  hoemorrhage.  The 
extent  of  the  discharge  varies  greatly ;  many  cases  are  on  record 
where  persons  have  ejected  considerable  quantities  of  blood  from  the 
lungs,  periodically,  for  years,  and  yet  have  ultimately  recovered ;  but 
in  persons  of  a  scrofulous  or  tuberculous  constitution  the  slightest 
expectoration  of  blood  is  a  symptom  of  fearful  omen  (See  Pulmonary 
Consumption^  page  541.) 

Women  are  more  subject  to  spitting  of  blood  than  men,  owing  in 
a  great  measure  to  the  facility  with  which  the  menstrual  flux  is 
obstructed  from  various  causes.  When  that  important  function  is 
suppressed,  or  ceases  to   be  performed,  the  superabundant  blood 
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sometimes  seeks  its  way  out  of  the  body  through  other  channels ; 
occasionally  it  escajies  from  the  blood-vossels  of  the  lungs  into  the 
air  passages,  and  is  coughed  up  without  causing  pain  or  mnoh 
inconvenience.  This  may  continue  periodically  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  perhaps  for  years,  and  at  last  ceases  when  the  natural 
function  of  the  womb  is  restored.  Many  women  otherwise  in  good 
health  are  affected  with  periodical  spitting  of  blood  every  time  they 
become  pregnant;  but  in  all  cases  of  this  description  the  discharge, 
even  when  profuse,  is  not  to  be  viewed  in  so  serious  a  light  as  when 
it  occurs  under  other  circumstances.  Another  fruitful  source  of  this 
disorder  in  girls  is  the  bad  habit  of  wearing  tight  stays.  When  the 
chest  is  strongly  girt  with  stays,  the  natural  movements  of  respiration 
are  impeded,  and  the  blood  is  retarded  in  its  passage  through  the 
lungs ;  the  obstruction  thus  produced  acts  in  the  same  manner  as 
malformation  of  the  chest,  organic  diseases  of  the  heart,  or  any  other 
circumstances,  which,  by  mechanically  interrupting  the  balance  of 
the  circulation,  may  cause  the  blood  to  stagnate  in  the  lungs  until, 
as  not  unfrequently  happens,  it  is  forced  out  of  the  vessels  into  the 
bronchial  tubes  or  air  passages,  and  discharged  by  the  month. 
Spitting  of  blood  is  not  the  only  evil  which  this  artificial  system  of 
restraint  induces ;  the  free  expansion  of  the  lungs  being  impeded,  the 
breathing  is  rendered  shorter  and  quicker  tlian  natural,  and  the  air 
not  being  admitted  in  due  quantity,  the  blood  is  not  sufficiently 
oxygenized,  and  the  whole  organization  of  the  body  suffers  in 
consequence.  The  healthy  temperature  cannot  be  kept  up,  the 
countenance  is  pale,  the  feet  are  often  cold,  and  there  is  a  degree  of 
listlessness  and  depression  which  unfits  the  body  for  the  requisite 
exercise  of  its  physical  powers.  This  imperfectly  vitalized  state  of 
the  blood  prevents  tlic  process  of  nutrition  from  being  adequately 
accomplished ;  hence  every  part  of  the  animal  economy  is  reduced 
below  the  standard  of  liealthful  vigor,  and  if  any  dormant  prediqio* 
sition  to  consumption  be  present,  nothing  will  more  certainly  roose 
it  into  action  than  this  depressed  condition  of  the  vital  powers,  a 
condition  which  but  too  frequently  brings  on  this  fatal  malady,  where 
no  hereditary  disposition  exists;  and  in  all  ca.ses  increases  the  snsoep- 
tibility  to  the  impression  of  other  diseases. 

The  exciting  causes  of  this  disorder  are  numerous.  It  may  arise 
from  any  violent  bodily  exertion,  as  running,  rowing,  or  wrestling, 
from  sudden  changes  of  temper,  or  from  sudden  exposure  to  ooU 
when  the  body  is  overheated,  and  it  may  be  brought  on  by  any 
circumstances  which  debilitate  the  body  or  render  the  circulation 
irregular.  Fatal  hoBmorrhage  from  the  lungs  has  occurred  in  some 
instances  from  distress  of  mind. 
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Treatment, — ^A  safe  and  excellent  popular  remedy,  frequently 
employed  io  check  spitting  of  blood,  is  common  salt.  The  patient 
ahonld  swallow  from  a  dessert  to  a  table-spoonful,  dissolved  in  cold 
water,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  haemorrhage  begins  from  the 
langs.  It  is  usual  to  repeat  the  dose  daily,  for  three  or  four  days,  in 
order  to  prevent  a  return  of  the  disease.  It  always  produces  a 
baming  sensation  as  it  passes  into  the  stomach,  and  is  followed  by 
oonsiderable  thirst ;  sometimes  it  excites  sickness  at  stomach.  But 
we  are  not  to  rely  on  this  remedy  alone  ;  if  the  patient  be  young, 
and  not  enfeebled  by  previous  illness,  he  should  be  bled  from  the  arm 
until  he  become  giddy  and  feel  as  if  he  were  about  to  faint ;  and 
while  the  blood  is  flowing  from  the  arm,  the  chest  should  be  sponged 
with  cold  salt  and  water,  or  vinegar  and  water,  the  clothes  being 
loosened  or  removed  from  the  upper  part  of  the  chest.  A  blister  may 
be  applied  between  the  shoulders.  The  bowels  must  be  freely  opened 
with  Epsom  salts,  and  from  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  and  a  half  of 
niire  should  be  given,  in  cold  barley  water,  in  the  course  of  twenty- 
fimr  hours.  The  diet  should  consist  of  mild  farinaceous  substances, 
•8  arrow  root,  sago,  gruel,  panado,  &c.,  milk,  or  fresh  made  soft 
oard.  Repose  both  of  body  and  mind  are  absolutely  necessary ;  the 
patient  should  not  be  allowed  to  speak,  and  everything  which  might 
produce  excitement  of  the  system  is  to  be  carefully  avoided. 

The  patient  must  bo  strictly  watched,  and  if  the  pulse  be  ob- 
aerved  to  increase  in  strength  and  frequency,  and  symptoms  of  con- 
gestion or  determination  of  blood  to  the  lungs  be  again  manifested, 
the  general  bleeding  must  be  repeated,  or  from  twelve  to  twenty 
leeches  should  be  applied  over  the  chest.  The  latter  measure  ought 
never  to  be  neglected  if  the  patient  complain  of  pain  or  a  sensation 
of  fulness  and  weight  at  a  particular  part  of  the  chest. 

In  cases  where  the  constitutional  disturbance  continues,  and  the 
strength  of  the  patient  "will  not  admit  a  repetition  of  the  bleeding, 
the  mixture  of  tartar  emetic  and  henbane  as  directed  at  page  488, 
given  in  the  dose  of  a  dessert-spoonful  every  hour,  or  at  longer  or 
shorter  intervals,  so  as  to  excite  a  slight  degree  of  nausea  occa- 
sionally, is  a  remedy  in  which  the  greatest  confidence  may  be  placed. 
The  tartar  emetic  never  fails  to  restrain  the  violence  of  the  heart's 
action,  while  the  henbane  allays  the  cough,  and  acts  as  a  sedative. 
The  use  of  this  mixture  should  not  prevent  the  patient  from  taking 
nitre  in  barley-water,  as  above  directed. 

When  the  patient  is  delicate,  and  the  heemorrhage  is  not  attended 
with  increased  action  in  the  system,  blood-letting  would  be  improper. 
The  feet  should  be  placed  in  hot  water,  to  which  a  portion  of  mustard 
has  been  added,  and  common  salt  should  be  administered  as  above 
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recommended.  It  will  also  be  advisable  to  applya  large  blister  over 
the  chest.  The  diet,  although  mild,  should  be  sufficiently  nutritions, 
and  when  the  attack  is  over  a  little  Port  wine,  or  claret  and  water, 
may  be  allowed. 

These  are  the  means  to  be  adopted  during  the  attack,  the  sub- 
sequent treatment  must  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  disease  which 
has  given  rise  to  the  haemorrhage,  for,  as  has  been  alreculy  mentioned, 
this  affection  is  much  more  frequently  symptx)matio  of  disease  of  the 
lungs,  heart,  &c.,  than  a  disease  in  itself.  ^ 

We  mentioned  at  the  commencement  of  this  short  essay  that 
spitting  of  blood  may  arise  from  obstruction  of  the  menses,  and  that 
when  we  succeed  in  restoring  this  important  function,  the  hemor^ 
rhage  from  the  lungs  does  not- recur.  It  must,  however,  be  kept  in 
recollection  that  spitting  of  blood  rarely  occurs  from  this  cause, 
although  for  the  most  part  it  attacks  young  women  whose  menses 
have  been  for  some  time  obstructed,  and  it  has  been  well  ascertained 
that,  under  such  circumstances,  both  these  affections,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  result  from  tubercles  in  the  lungs,  as  we  have  had 
already  occasion  to  notice  in  another  part  of  this  volume.  (See  Piri* 
monary  Consumption.)  It  is  therefore  preferable  to  wait  until  tiw 
advice  of  a  physician  can  be  obtained,  rather  than  to  administer  atinm- 
lating  remedies  with  the  intention  of  bringing  back  the  menstnul 
discharge.  In  certain  cases  severe  haemorrhage  from  the  longi 
occurs  in  females  at  the  turn  of  life,  when  the  menstrual  disohaiga 
is  about  to  cease  altogether.  The  symptoms  of  this  form  are  often 
very  alarming,  but  the  loss  of  blood  is  usually  restrained  by  in 
assiduous  use  of  the  means  just  pointed  out. 

SQUILL. 

Squill  is  principally  employed  as  a  diuretic  and  expectorant. 

The  dried  root  of  squill  is  often  of  great  service  as  a  diuretic  in 
dropsy,  in  the  dose  of  a  grain  evening  and  morning,  gradually 
increased  to  three  grains ;  its  power  is  augmented  by  combining  it 
with  small  doses  of  calomel,  or  blue  pill.  This  combination  is  mora 
particularly  useful  when  dropsy  is  connected  with  obstmction  of  the 
liver,  or  spleen. 

The  tincture  and  oxymel  of  squills  are  frequently  prescribed  to  pro- 
mote expectoration  in  chronic  cough,  asthma,  hooping  congh,  and  diffi- 
culty of  breathing  occasioned  by  the  lungs  being  oppressed  with  ten•^ 
oious  phlegm.  The  stimulating  property  of  squill  renders  its  use  im- 
proper in  all  cases  connected  with  inflammation.  The  duse  of  the 
tincture  of  squills  is  from  ten  to  twenty  drops  three  times  a  day,  and  of 
the  oxymel  half  a  drachm  may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a  day. 
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STOMACH,  INFLAMMATION  OP. 

Acate  inflammation  of  the  stomach  is  a  rare  disease.  When 
severe  it  is  characterized  by  symptoms  which  distinguish  it  from 
other  disorders.  After  the  nsnal  premonitory  symptoms  of  all  acute 
inflammatory  afiections,  such  as  pain  of  the  limbs  and  loins,  slight 
giddiness,  lassitude,  general  uneasiness,  and  a  fit  of  shivering  or 
chills  alternating  with  flushes  of  heat,  the  patient  is  attacked  with 
burning  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  nausea,  retching,  great 
anxiety,  and  extreme  restlessness.  There  is  an  urgent  and  constant 
desire  for  oold  drinks,  which,  for  the  most  part,  are  no  sooner  swal- 
lowed than  they  are  thrown  up  again,  mixed  with  portions  of  mucus 
or  bile.  The  region  of  the  stomach  generally  feels  unusually  hot, 
and  the  slightest  pressure  upon  it  greatly  augments  the  pain.  The 
pulse  is  quick  and  small,  sometimes  soft,  but  more  frequently  hard, 
the  tongue  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease  may  be  white  and 
furred,  or  it  may  present  no  particular  appearance,  but  in  general  it 
soon  becomes  rough  in  the  centre  and  towards  the  root,  while  its 
edges  and  point  are  red.  In  bad  cases  the  pain  extends  upwards 
along  the  gullet,  and  across  the  abdomen,  attended  with  a  great  sense 
of  tightness,  and  shooting  pains  are  felt  extending  to  the  back  be- 
tween the  shoulders  ;  the  breathing  is  quick,  hiccup  is  a  more  or  less 
troublesome  symptom,  and  the  countenance  is  expressive  of  anxiety 
and  extreme  suflering.  If  the  disease  continue  to  gain  ground,  the 
thirst  becomes  unquenchable  ;  and,  although  the  patient  is  well 
aware  that  whatever  he  takes  into  the  stomach  will  be  almost  imme- 
diately vomited  up  with  great  pain,  yet  so  urgent  is  the  thirst,  that 
he  is  unable  to  resist  the  craving  for  cold  drink  with  which  he  is 
unceasingly  tormented ;  the  breathing  becomes  quick  and  laborious, 
the  patient  lies  on  his  back,  and  perhaps  faints  when  any  attempt  is 
made  to  raise  him  up  in  bed  ;  the  pulse  is  now  small,  feeble,  and 
intermitting,  cold  sweats  break  out  all  over  the  body,  the  extremities 
are  cold,  the  features  are  shrunk,  and  for  some  time  before  death 
there  is  great  prostration  of  strength. 

When  inflammation  of  the  stomach  gives  rise  to  the  alarming 
train  of  symptoms  above  enumerated,  we  have  always  reason  to  sus- 
peot  that  some  acrid  or  corrosive  substance  has  been  swaMowed, 
aaoh  as  arsenic,  cantharides,  or  corrosive  sublimate,  because  we 
know  that  this  violent  form  of  the  disorder  seldom  occurs  indepen- 
dently of  the  operation  of  irritating  poisons.  If,  therefore,  the 
vomiting  and  other  symptoms  already  noticed,  which  announce  the 
disease,  can  be  traced  to  this  cause,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  remov- 
ing the  poison  from  the  stomach.     This  is  most  efieotually  done 
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with  the  stomach-pump ;  by  means  of  this  instrument  the  surgeon 
fills  the  stomach  with  warm  water,  then  pumps  it  out,  introdooeB 
more  water,  removes  it  in  the  same  way,  and  continues  in  this  man- 
ner to  fill  and  empty  the  stomach  until  the  fluid  comes  away  quite 
clear.  But  if  medical  aid  cannot  be  obtained,  an  emetic  of  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  grains  of  tlie  sulphate  of  zinc^  (white  vitrMj) 
or  ten  grains  of  the  sulphate  of  copper,  {blue  vitriol,)  dissolved  in  a 
wine-glassful  of  water,  should  be  administered  as  soon  as  possible. 
These  emetics  are  to  be  preferred,  because  they  act  more  promptly 
than  ipecacuan  or  tartar  emetic.  After  the  poison  has  been  re- 
moved, whether  by  means  of  the  stomach-pump  or  an  emetic,  the 
ordinary  remedies  for  inflammation  of  the  stomach  are  to  be  em- 
ployed according  to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms. 

The  occasional  causes  of  inflammation  of  the  stomach  are  exoen 
in  eating  and  drinking,  indulging  in  the  use  of  highly  seasoned  food, 
blows  inflicted  over  the  stomach,  drinking  cold  water,  or  using  ioea 
when  the  body  is  overheated  from  exercise,  exposure  to  oold  and 
damp,  or  any  of  the  ordinary  occurrences  which  produce  inflammatiai 
in  other  organs  or  parts.  In  children  it  occurs  most  frequently 
during  the  process  of  dentition,  and  it  often  arises  during  the  ooone 
of  fevers  and  other  inflammatory  disorders  of  warm  climates.- 

Treatment, — In  all  acute  inflammatory  diseases  the  first  thing  to 
be  done  is  to  draw  blood  freely  from  the  arm,  and  the  sooner  this 
measure  is  adopted  the  more  benefit  the  patient  is  likely  to  derive 
firom  it.  The  blood  should  be  allowed  to  flow  from  the  arm,  tiiB 
patient  being  in  the  erect  position,  until  a  sensation  of  faintness  and 
a  slight  degree  of  giddiness  are  experienced.  The  extremities  of  the 
body  are  generally  cold,  and  therefore  it  will  be  proper  to  immene 
them  in  warm  water,  or  employ  mustard  poultices,  in  order  to  restore 
them  to  their  natural  temperature.  No  kind  of  aliment  is  to  be 
allowed,  but  the  patient  may  drink  a  little  cold  water  occasionaDy, 
or  iced  water  if  it  can  be  procured.  In  severe  cases,  where  no  kind 
of  fluid  can  be  taken  without  causing  vomiting  and  a  considerable 
aggravation  of  the  pain,  the  intolerable  thirst  may  be  relieved  to  a 
certain  extent  by  rinsing  the  mouth  from  time  to  time  with  odd 
water,  or  by  allowing  portions  of  ice  to  dissolve  in  it  The  bowelf 
are  usually  constipated,  and  therefore  it  becomes  necessary  to  have 
them  evacuated,  but  we  are  not  to  do  this  by  making  the  patient 
swallow  purgative  medicines,  because  the  stomach  being  in  a  highly 
irritable  state  would  immediately  reject  them,  and  even  if  it  did 
retain  them,  they  would  certainly  tend  to  increase  the  inflammation; 
hence,  it  will  be  preferable  to  administer  clysters  of  warm  water, 
with  common  salt  or  castor  oil. 
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If,  at  the  expiration  of  six  or  eight  hours  from  the  first  bleeding, 
the  pain  and  feverish  symptoms  be  again  urgent,  it  will  be  proper  to 
apply,  over  the  region  of  the  stomach,  from  fifteen  to  forty  leeches^ 
according  to  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation,  the  age,  the  strength 
of  the  patient,  and  other  circumstances ;  and  when   they  fall  off, 
warm  fomentations  or  poultices  are   to  be  employed,  in  order  to 
promote  the  bleeding.     If  these  energetic  measures  fail  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  disease,  all  that  then  can  be  done  with  propriety  is, 
to  assist  nature  in  conducting  the  disease  to  a  safe  termination.     The 
most  eflScient  practice  in  order  to  attain  this  end,  is  to  keep  the 
patient  as  quiet  as  possible,  and  to  moderate  the  inflammation  by 
repeating  the  application  of  leeches,  to  the  extent  of  eight,  ten,  or 
more,  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  as  often  as  the  pain  and  irritability 
of  stomach  shall  seem  to  indicate,  and  the  age  and  strength  of  the 
patient,  the  stage  of  the  disease,  and  other  circumstances,  shall 
appear  to  authorize.     It  must  be  obvious  to  every  one,  that  during 
an  acute  disease  of  the  stomach,  the  regulation  of  the  diet  must  be 
considered  as  an  important  part  of  the  treatment.      It  has  been 
already  stated  that,  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  no  kind  of 
fixid  should  be  allowed;  but  after  a  day  or  two,  when  the  inflamma- 
tion begins  to  subside,  a  little  mild    farinaceous  aliment  may  be 
taken,  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  such  as  thin  arrow-root,  gruel, 
or  any  other  bland  article  of  this  description  of  diet. 

During  convalescence  the  diet  and  regimen  must  be  strictly 
attended  to,  and  for  several  months  afterwards  very  little  animal 
food  should  be  used  ;  every  thing  stimulating  ought  to  be  carefully 
avoided.  The  diet  should  consist  chiefly  of  farinaceous  substances, 
with  milk. 

Chronic  inflammation  of  the  stomach  is  described  under  the  head 
of  indigestion. 

STONE  AND  GRAVEL. 

Stone  and  gravel  are  the  terms  applied  to  concretions  formed  in 
the  kidneys  and  bladder,  by  a  morbid  deposition  from  the  urine. 
This  fluid,  when  in  a  healthy  state,  contains  in  solution  at  least 
twelve  different  ingredients ;  of  these,  some  belong  to  the  class  of 
acids,  others  are  alkaline  or  earthy  substances.  Now,  in  certain 
morbid  conditions  of  the  system,  the  urine  undergoes  changes  within 
the  body  ;  and  some  of  these  ingredients  accumulate  until  they  are 
no  longer  held  in  solution,  but  are  deposited  in  a  solid  form  in  the 
kidneys  or  bladder.  The  salts  which  form  the  deposition  are  chiefly 
of  two  classes,  depending  on  two  distinct  states  of  the  constitution, 
with  which  they  are  respectively  associated.      In  the  first  clasSy 
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which  is  by  far  the  most  common,  the  lithio,  or  uric  acid,  and  lithates, 
more  especially  the  lithate  of  ammonia,  form  the  deposit  wfaioh  is 
called,  in  popular  language,  red  gravely  whether  it  appear  in  the 
form  of  sand  or  distinct  concretions.  In  the  second  class^  the 
deposition  consists  of  the  phosphatic  salts ;  namely,  the  ammcmio- 
magnesian  and  the  phosphate  of  lime,  generally  the  latter.  This 
species  of  the  disorder  is  known  under  the  denomination  of  wkitt 
gravel. 

The  passing  of  red  sand  or  gravel  is  preceded,  during  a  consider- 
able lengtli  of  time,  by  a  copious  deposition  from  the  mine  of  a 
tawny,  reddish  broAvn,  or  brick-dust  color,  or  of  a  more  or  less  vi^id 
pink  hue.  The  urine  from  which  this  sediment  is  precipitated,  when 
first  voided,  is  generally  clear,  rather  scanty,  and  high  colored.  It 
is  most  frequently  met  with  in  children,  and  in  persons  beyond  fiortj 
years  of  age. 

All  authors  who  have  written  on  this  subject  have  noticed  thB 
intimate  connection  which  exists  between  gravel  and  gout;  both 
diseases,  in  numerous  instances,  appear  to  derive  their  origin  from 
the  same  source.  The  peculiar  condition  ^  of  constitution,  whether 
derived  from  hereditary  origin,  or  acquired  by  luxurions  living, 
which  is  considered  essential  to  the  production  of  gout,  is  aoknow* 
lodged  on  all  hands  to  be  of  the  same  nature  as  that  which  is  asso- 
ciated with  gravel.  Sudden  and  frequent  alternations  of  temperatnn, 
long  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  and  similar  circumstances,  are  classed 
as  predisposing  causes  of  considerable  influence ;  and  this  appeals 
probable,  from  the  fact  that  gravel  complaints .  are  more  common  in 
temperate  than  in  very  cold  or  warm  climates ;  indeed,  in  the  latte, 
these  disorders  are  scarcely  known,  probably  owing  to  the  free  per* 
spiration  which  is  kept  up  by  the  constant  heat.  It  has  been  well 
ascertained,  that  the  red  gravel  occurs  most  frequently  in  perBons 
whose  skin  is  habitually  harsh  and  dry ;  in  fact,  a  free  and  regular 
action  of  the  skin  seems  almost  incompatible  with  the  ocourrenoe  of 
this  form  of  the  disorder.  We  have  known  several  instances  of  red 
gravel  being  repeatedly  produced  by  removing  from  a  warm  to  a  odd 
climate,  and  as  often  relieved  by  returning  to  the  former.  Indeed, 
it  appears  to  us  that,  next  to  a  well  regulated  diet,  a  free  seoretioa 
from  the  skin  is  the  most  effective  means  not  only  of  preventing,  bat 
also  of  relieving  gravel  complaints. 

The  medical  treatment  consists  in  the  use  of  alkaline  remedies, 
for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  morbidly  acid  state  of  the  stomach 
and  of  the  urine ;  the  medicines  of  this  class  usually  employed  are 
soda,  potash,  and  magnesia ;  these  are  administered  either  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  red  gravel,  where  the  state  of  the  urine  above  de> 
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exists,  or  to  palliate  the  symptoms  where  the  disorder  has 
already  commenced.  From  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  of  bicaf" 
bonaie  (commonly  called  carbonate)  of  soda  or  oi  potash^  dissolved  in 
from  half  a  pint  to  a  pint  or  more  of  barley-water,  toast- water,  rice- 
water,  linsced-tea,  decoction  of  quince-seed,  or  any  other  mild 
diluent,  should  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  according  to  circum- 
stances, about  two  or  three  hours  before  or  after  eating,  and  continued 
daily  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  These  alkaline  salts  may, 
in  most  cases,  be  taken  for  many  months  without  deranging  the  diges- 
tive organs,  and  with  much  benefit  to  the  patient's  general  health. 
If,  however,  the  stomach  become  weakened  from  their  long-continued 
use,  it  will  then  bo  advisable  to  take  them  along  with  an  infusion  of 
chamomile  fUncers^  or  dissolved  in  a  decoction  of  gentian  or  of  co- 
lumbo.  The  manner  of  preparing  and  using  these  tonic  remedies  has 
been  already  pointed  out  in  other  parts  of  this  volume.  Magnesia^ 
in  doses  of  ten  grains  once  or  twice  a  day,  has  sometimes  been 
found  more  serviceable  than  the  carbonate  of  potash  or  of  soda. 
Equal  parts  of  lime-tcater  and  rennet  whey  constitute  one  of  the  best 
remedies  that  can  be  pmploycd  in  this  species  of  gravel.  Every 
alkaline  medicine  when  taken  for  a  long  time  is  apt,  in  many  cases, 
to  disagree  with  the  stomach ;  it  is  therefore,  in  general,  advisable 
to  vary  these  remedies,  rather  than  to  persist  long  in  the  use  of  any 
one  of  them  in  particular.     (See  prescriptions  pp.  761,  764.) 

The  means  to  be  adopted  during  a  fit  of  the  gravel  have  been 
already  pointed  out  at  page  482. 

The  second  kind  of  gravelly  disorders,  in  which  the  urine  deposits 
the  phosphatic  salts  in  the  form  of  white  sediment,  or  sand,  gen- 
erally depends  on  some  constitutional  derangement  of  a  serious 
character,  pr  on  great  irritation  or  organic  disease  of  the  urinary 
organs.  In  the  first,  or  lithic  acid  gravel,  the  urine  is  generally  more 
or  less  scanty,  high-colored,  and  deposits  a  red  sediment ;  here,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  of  a  pale  color,  secreted  abundantly,  and  deposits, 
when  cool,  a  copious  white  sediment,  sometimes  white  sand.  The 
disease  occurs  most  frequently  among  persons  who  have  lived  intem- 
perately  and  have  committed  excesses  in  early  life.  Those  who  draw 
largely  on  the  vital  resources  during  youth,  arc  sure  to  pave  the  way 
to  various  bodily  discomforts  and  disorders  in  after  life,  and  of  all  the 
ailments  thus  induced  this  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  distressing. 
This  species  of  gravel  is  also  frequently  met  with  among  the  ill-fed 
and  half-clothed  cliildren  of  sickly  or  dissipated  parents  in  the  lower 
classes  of  society.  The  countenances  of  persons  affected  with  red 
gravel  often  appear  florid  and  the  appetite  is  good ;  but  in  this  form 
of  the  disorder  the  face  is  pale  and  appears  care-worn ;  the  patient  is 
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unfitted  for  any  ordinary  mental  or  bodily  exertion;  he  bf«ome8 
irritable,  discontented,  and  gradually  loses  flesh ;  he  has  little  or  no 
appetite,  and  is  troubled  with  flatulency,  constipation,  and  other 
symptoms  of  indigestion.  In  this  state  of  things  the  patient,  if 
residing  in  a  large  town,  should  remove  to  a  healthy  part  of  tiie 
country,  and  remain  as  much  as  he  can  in  the  open  air ;  he  may  take 
daily  a  few  glasses  of  wine,  or  some  sound  malt  liquor ;  his  diet 
should  be  nutritious,  and  composed  of  such  articles  as  the  stomach 
will  most  easily  digest.  Where  the  object  is  to  invigorate  the  system 
and  improve  the  general  health,  it  would  be  impossible  to  lay  down 
a  general  rule  with  regard  to  the  kind  of  food  which  ought  to  be 
taken  ;  this  must  depend  on  the  peculiarities  of  constitution  and  pre- 
vious habits  of  each  individual.  As  the  celebrated  Van  Swieten  jnsttj 
remarks,  ^^  to  assert  a  thing  to  be  wholesome  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  condition  of  the  person  for  whom  it  is  intended,  is  like  a  sailor 
pronouncing  the  wind  to  be  fair  without  knowing  to  what  port  the 
vessel  is  bound." 

To  quiet  the  irritability  of  the  system  which  always  aooom- 
panics  this  form  of  the  disorder,  opium  will  be  found  an  invah- 
able  remedy ;  it  may  be  given  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three  graiiiB 
daily  until  the  irritation  is  in  a  great  measure  quieted.  To  oonreot 
the  predominance  of  alkali  or  alkaline  earths  in  the  urine,  it  is  usnal 
to  prescribe  acids.  Ten  drops  of  diluted  muriatic  acid^  or  the  same 
quantity  of  elixir  of  vitriol  ox  diluted  nitric  acid,  may  be  given  thne 
times  a  day  in  an  infusion  of  gentian  or  calumbo.  Saline  parjpt- 
tives,  soda-powders,  and  all  alkaline  remedies  should  be  oarefnll]^ 
avoided. 

STONE  IN  THE  BLADDER 

Arises  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  from  a  portion  of  gravel  having 
passed  from  the  kidney  along  the  ureter  to  the  bladder,  and  there 
gradually  increased  in  size  by  successive  depositions  upon  its  soriaoe; 
sometimes  it  originates  in  the  bladder,  and  occasionally  the  nuolena 
of  the  stone  consists  of  a  clot  of  blood,  or  a  foreign  body  which  has 
accidentally  got  into  the  bladder,  such  as  the  broken  end  of  a  oath* 
eter,  or  a  portion  of  a  bougie. 

The  immediate  relief  which  follows  the  escape  of  a  small  stona 
from  the  kidney  into  the  bladder  often  deceives  the  patient,  and  leads 
him  to  believe  that  all  danger  is  past.  The  means  most  likely  to 
secure  the  passage  of  the  stone  out  of  the  body  are  not  resorted  to, 
and  this  neglect  is  generally  fraught  with  consequenoes  of  the  moat 
distressing  and  ultimately  dangerous  nature. 

Should  timely  measures  not  be  adopted  to  rexnoYe  the  stone,  a 
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train  of  painful  symptoms  are  sooner  or  later  manifested,  and  the 
patientV  life  is  rcndrred  miserable.  At  first  a  dull  uneasy  sensation 
18  occasionally  felt  about  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  at  tlie  lower  part  of 
the  belly,  or  in  the  groin,  and  the  patient  experiences  an  unusually 
fireqacnt  desire  to  make  water.  The  syniptoms  soon  under*^  a 
change  for  the  worse,  the  desire  t.o  make  water  becomes  more  fre- 
quent and  urgent,  with  an  inclination  to  empty  the  bowels  at  the 
same  time.  Wliile  the  urine  is  flowing,  the  stream  is  suddenly 
stopped,  so  that  it  is  expelled,  as  it  were,  by  fits,  the  expulsion  of 
the  last  drops  being  attended  with  excruciating  pain.  The  urine  is 
mixed  with  mucus  and  is  often  tinged  w^ith  blixxl,  particularly  after 
exercise ;  pain  is  frequently  felt  at  tlie  ]K)int  of  the  }x*nis,  moro 
especially  after  making  water,  walking,  or  taking  any  ordinary 
bodily  exercise.  "  This  pain  is  one  of  the  most  marked  symptoms 
of  the  disease.  A  child,  who  labors  under  stone,  tells  you  of  it,  not 
in  words  but  in  his  actions.  He  is  always  pulling  at  the  end  of  the 
penis,  and  pinching  it  with  his  fingers,  even  so  as  to  cause  the  pre- 
puce (foreskin)  to  become  elongated.  You  often  find  his  fingers  with 
the  skin  soft  and  sodden,  as  if  they  had  been  soaked  in  water,  from 
the  urine  which  has  been  imbibed." 

The  suffering  is  greatly  aggravated  by  the  motion  of  a  carriage 
or  riding  on  horseback. 

A  patient  afiected  with  stone  in  the  bladder  may  do  much  to 
palliate  the  painful  symptoms  to  which  it  gives  rise,  by  strict  atten- 
tion to  diet,  and  the  judicious  use  of  medicine.  Whatever  remedies 
are  employed,  they  sliould  be  directed  to  correct  the  particular  states 
of  the  constitution  on  which  the  formation  of  diiTerent  kinds  of  stone 
depend.  If  the  lithic  acid  condition  of  the  urine  predominate,  which 
is  generally  the  case,  trie  alkaline  remedies  already  directed  should 
be  had  recourse  to,  not  with  tlie  ex()eetation  of  dissolving  the  stone, 
but  of  restoring  the  urine  to  its  healthy  state,  and  improving  the 
general  health.  Great  care  should  be  taken  in  proportioning  the 
doses  of  these  remedies  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  each  case. 

Surgery  possei*ses  two  methods  of  extracting  a  stone  lodged  in 
the  bladder.  The  Jirst  is  Lithniomy^  an  o[H*ration  which  consists  in 
making  an  incision  into  Ww  bladder  sufHciently  large  to  allow  the 
surgeon  to  lay  hold  of  the  stone  with  forceps  and  extract  it  entire. 
The  second  is  Lithotrity^  which  consists  in  breaking  the  stone  within 
the  bladder,  by  means  of  certain  instruments  constructed  for  the 
purpose,  so  that  the  fragments  may  be  discharged  from  the  bladder 
by  the  natural  passage. 
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STRICTURE  OF  THE  URETHRA. 


When  ft  part  of  the  canal  or  urethra  which  conveys  the 
from  the  bladder  out  of  the  bo(iy  is  rendered  narrower  than  it  i«  io  a 
natural  state,  in  conaoquence  of  morbid  action  or  change  of  stniotare, 
the  disorder  is  called  stricture.  Writers  on  this  subject  generally 
agfree  in  describing  strictures  under  throe  forms,  the  spasmodic,  the 
iodammtLtory,  and  the  permanent. 

Spasmodic  Stricture  not  associate  with  inflammation  is  a  Tsie 
disease.  It  comes  on  suddenly,  and  ia  not  attended  with  pain  until 
the  patient  attempts  to  make  water.  Various  causes  are  said  to 
give  rise  t.D  this  kind  of  stricture  ;  it  may  proceed  from  exposnre  to 
cold  and  damp,  excesses  in  drinking  wine,  spirits,  &c.,  retaining  the 
urine  too  long  in  the  bladder,  irritation  of  distant  parts  ;  or  ''eTen 
an  irritated  stat«  of  mind,  or  a  mind  deeply  engaged  in  study,  will 
oocasionally  influence  the  nervous  system  to  such  a  degree  as  to  pto- 
duco  spasmodic  stricture  of  the  urethra." 

Treatment. — "You  should  introduce  a  bougie,"  says  Sir  A. 
Cooper,  "  letting  it  steal  gently  along  the  urinary  passage,  and  when 
it  arrives  at  the  strictured  part  there  let  it  rest  for  a  short  time; 
after  this,  you  should  gradually  push  it  forward,  using  only  a  very 
slight  force,  but  continuing  that  force  until  you  have  succeeded  in 
passing  the  stricture.  Let  the  bougie  rest  for  a  miuut«  or  two  ia 
the  strictured  part,  and  then  withdraw  it ;  the  patient  will  be  irame- 
diately  enabled  freely  to  pass  his  urine.  If  you  have  not  a  hou^e 
at  hand,  you  may  employ  a  catheter,  and  it  will  answer  equally 
well;  you  must  take  care,  however,  to  use  it  gently,  as  I  haveji»t 
described."  The  chief  point  to  bo  attended  to  in  such  cases  is  not 
to  irritate  the  parts  by  attempting  to  pass  the  stricture  with  a  bougie, 
or  to  reach  the  bladder  with  a  catheter.  If  much  resistance  be 
oRered  tu  the  introduction  of  instruments,  it  will  be  better  to  liBve 
recourse  t«  other  means  rather  than  persist  in  overcoming  the 
obstacle  by  asing  force.  The  bowels  should  be  well  cleared  out  by 
means  of  copious  injections  of  warm  water,  and  af^rwards  an  injec- 
tion consisting  of  fifty  or  sixty  drops  of  laudanum  with  a  wine-gla»»>' 
full  of  warm  wat«r  should  be  administered,  or  from  forty  to  fi^ 
drops  of  this  medicine  may  be  given  by  the  mouth;  and  thodoH 
may  he  repeated  after  a  few  hours,  if  the  patient  be  oot  leliamL 
(See  Urine,  Retention  of.) 

INFI.AMMATOKY  3THICTURE, 

Persons  who  indulge  too  freely  at  table,  while  laboriog  under 
chronic  gonorrhoea  or  gleet,  are  moat  liable  to  this  kind  of  obstnio- 
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tion  ;  it  may  also  occur  during  acute  gonorrhcea,  in  consequence  of 
inflammatory  swelling  of  the  mucous  or  lining  membrane  of  the 
urethra,  and  may  follow  the  introduction  of  a  bougie.  It  is  gener- 
ally associated  with  the  spasmodic  form  of  the  disease  above  des- 
cribed, is  quick  in  its  approach,  and  accompanied  with  severe  pain. 

TreatmefU. — The  treatment  in  this  case  consists  in  drawing  blood 
freely  from  the  arm,  if  the  patient  be  young  or  of  a  robust  habit  of 
body  ;  in  opening  the  bowels  with  an  infusion  of  senna  and  salts^  or 
by  means  of  purgative  clysters  ;  in  the  application  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  leeches  round  the  perineeum ;  and  in  the  use  of  the  warm 
bath.  The  injection  with  laudanum  should  be  employed  as  above 
directed,  and  much  benefit  will  be  derived  from  keeping  up  a  slight 
degree  of  sickness  at  stomach  by  frequent  doses  of  the  tartar  emetic 
mixture,  (see  page  488.) 

PERMANENT  STRICTURE. 

This  is,  by  far,  the  most  common  form  of  stricture ;  and,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  proceeds  from  gleet  or  frequent  attacks  of 
gimorrhcea.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  states,  that  it  arises  from  the  latter 
disorder  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred.  Astringent  injections, 
employed  in  the  cure  of  gonorrhoea  and  gleet,  were  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  frequent  causes  of  stricture  ;  but  experience  has  shown, 
that  they  have  been  often  condemned  without  sufficient  reason. 

The  number  of  strictures  varies  in  diflerent  cases.  The  usual 
number  is  one,  or  at  most  two ;  but  cases  have  occurred  where  six, 
or  even  more,  existed  at  the  same  time.  The  form  of  stricture  also 
differs.  In  the  callous,  or  indurated  stricture,  the  whole  circum- 
ference of  the  passage,  or  only  a  part,  may  be  affected.  Some 
strictures  are  confined  to  a  small  part  of  the  circumference  of  the 
urethra,  or  they  may  occupy  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  of  the 
oanal ;  in  other  instances,  again,  the  stricture  is  formed  by  a  small 
band  stretching  across  the  urethra. 

It  frequently  happens  that  persons,  either  from  ignorance  or  inat- 
tention, are  affected  with  stricture  for  a  considerable  length  of  time 
without  their  knowledge;  but,  as  the  disorder  gains  ground,  the 
symptoms  become  sufficiently  urgent  to  attract  the  patient's  atten- 
tion, and  convince  him  of  the  nature  of  his  ailment.  They  are  thus 
described  by  Sir  A.  Cooper.  "  At  the  commencement  of  every  per- 
manent stricture,  you  are  made  acquainted  with  the  real  nature  of 
the  complaint  by  the  following  symptoms.  The  first  is,  the  retention 
of  a  few  drops  of  urine  in  the  urethra  after  the  whole  appears  to  have 
been  discharged,  so  that  when  the  penis  has  been  returned  into  the 
small  clothes,  the  linen  becomes  slightly  wetted ;  and  if  you  press  on 
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the  under  side  of  the  urethra,  a  few  drops  more  will  be  voided,  which 
had  collected  between  the  bladder  and  that  part  of  the  urethra  whwe 
the  stricture  is  situated.     The  next  circumstance  you  notice  is  an 
irritable  state  of  the  bladder.     This  is  evinced  by  the  person  not 
being  enabled  to  sleep  so  long  as  usual  without  discharging  his  nrine. 
A  man  in  health  will  sleep  for  seven,  eight,  or  nine  hours  without 
being  obliged  to  empty  his  bladder  ;*  but  when  he  has  a  stricture,  he 
cannot  continue  for  a  longer  period  than-  four  or  five  honrS|  and  frs* 
quently  much  less  even  than  this.     The  next  qircumstance  observable 
is  the  division  of  the  stream ;  the  reason  of  which  is,  that  the  urethra 
is  in  an  uneven  state  from  the  irregular  swelling  that  surrounds  it, 
and,  consequently,  the  urine  is  thrown  with  an  inequality  of  fbroe 
against  its  different  sides ;    sometimes  the  stream  splits  into  tm% 
becoming  forked  ;  sometimes  it  is  spiral ;  at  other  times  it  forms,  as 
it  were,  a  thin  sheath.    Occasionally  the  stream  rises  perpeudicularly, 
its  long  axis  being  at  right  angles  to  the  long  axis  of  the  penis ;  thus, 
then,  the  retention  of  a  few  drops  of  urine  after  the  whole  appears  to 
have  been  discharged,  a  more  frequent  propensity  to  make  water  thu 
when  in  health,  and  the  peculiar  character  of  the  stream,  as  just 
described  to  you,  will  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
stricture." 

TyeatmerU, — It  must  not  be  supposed  that  every  case  of  strietors 
requires  treatment ;  because  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that, 
although  the  circumference  of  the  canal  is  slightly  diminished,  and 
the  stream  of  urine  is  more  or  less  irregular,  yet  the  disorder  ii 
definitive^  that  is  to  say,  it  has  no  tendency  to  increase,  is  not  ac- 
companied with  any  discharge,  and  does  not  interfere  with  funotioiii 
of  the  urinary  and  spermatic  organs.  Under  these  circumstanoes, 
the  ordinary  means  of  treatment,  instead  of  proving  serviceable, 
would  be  more  likely  to  irritate)  the  parts,  and  do  mischief. 

Various  plans  have  been  proposed  for  the  cure  of  permanenfc 
stricture,  but  almost  the  only  method  of  treatment  now  employed  if 
the  gradual  dilatation  of  the  part  by  means  of  bougies. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  ascertain  the  situation  of  the 
stricture,  by  passing  a  common-sized  bougie  into  the  urethra.  The 
introduction  of  this  instrument  requires  considerable  caution  and 
address ;  it  should  be  first  warmed  before  the  fire,  or  dipped  in  warm 
water,  then  smeared  with  olive  oil,  or  lard ;  if  made  of  wax,  it  should 
be  slightly  curved  in  the  form  of  a  catheter,  and  is  then  to  be  gently 
passed  along  the  canal  until  the  stricture  prevents  it  from  prooeeding 
farther ;  it  is  then  to  be  withdrawn.  On  the  following  day,  a  small 
conical  or  taper-shaped  gum-elastic  bougie  is  to  be  introduced ;  it 
should  be  of  the  same  size  as  the  atieam  of  urine,  and,  being  pus- 
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▼iously  greased  as  above  directed,  is  to  be  carefully  passed  along  the 
nrethra.  When  it  reaches  the  stricture  it  should  be  allowed  to  rest 
a  little,  and  is  then  to  be  pushed  gently  forward ;  if  resistance  be 
still  offered  it  must  be  again  allowed  to  rest  for  a  minute  or  two,  so 
as  to  avoid  producing  irritation  or  pain.  If  we  succeed  in  introducing 
the  instrument  through  the  stricture,  the  cure  is  then  in  our  power ; 
but  sometimes  this  cannot  be  effected  without  repeated  trials  and  a 
great  deal  of  trouble.  When  the  bougie  is  introduced,  it  becomes 
tightly  grasped  by  the  stricture,  and  the  patient  is  to  retain  it  in  that 
position  until  it  passes  through  the  stricture  easily ;  this  generally 
toon  takes  place,  in  many  cases  only  a  few  minutes  are  required ;  it 
is  then  to  be  gently  withdrawn.  On  the  next  day,  or  not  until  the 
expiration  of  two  or  three  days,  if  irritation  occur,  the  same  bougie 
is  to  be  again  introduced,  and  if  it  pass  easily,  one  a  little  larger  is 
to  be  employed,  and  the  same  directions  followed.  In  this  manner 
the  treatment  is  to  be  conducted,  substituting  successively  larger 
bougies,  always  taking  care  to  allow  .sufficient  time  to  elapse  between 
each  introduction,  in  order  to  avoid  irritation  of  the  urethra;  should 
this  arise,  the  employment  of  a  larger  instrument  is  to  be  deferred 
until  the  symptoms  of  reaction  pass  off.  By  thus  steadily  but  cau- 
tiously persevering  in  the  introduction  of  bougies,  the  stricture  will 
be  at  length  overcome,  and  the  largest  bougie  may  be  passed  with 
facility.  Five  or  six  weeks,  or  perhaps  a  considerably  longer  period, 
may  bo  required  to  complete  the  cure  ;  but  this  mode  of  treatment, 
though  slow,  is  safe,  and  very  succ4?ssful.  No  attempt  should  ever 
be  made  to  get  rid  of  a  stricture  suddenly,  because  it  has  been  well 
ascertained  that  the  dilatation  is  the  more  durable  the  more  slowly 
it  has  been  effected. 

After  the  stricture  is  relieved  the  patient  should  pass  a  bougie 
or  a  catheter,  once  or  twice  a  week,  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks, 
and  afterwards  at  longer  intervals.  Should  the  stream  of  urine  at 
any  time  diminish,  he  must  again  have  recourse  to  the  gradual 
process  of  dilatation  above  described,  until  the  cure  be  permanent. 

In  long  neglected  strictures,  it  sometimes  hap|)ens  that  even  the 
smallest  instrument  cannot  be  int  roil  need  into  the  bladder.  In  easels 
of  this  description,  much  benefit  will  be  derived  from  very  carefully 
introducing  a  bougie  every  day,  and  gently  pre^ssing  on  the  face  of 
the  stricture.  By  patiently  persevering  in  this  mode  of  treatment,  a 
depression  is  made  on  the  anterior  ])art  of  the  stricture,  and,  ulti- 
mately, the  bougie  will  penetrate  the  constricted  part.  The  cure 
may  then  be  completed  by  gradually  dilating  the  stricture,  as  already 
directed.  Sometimes  five  or  six  weeks  are  required  in  obstinate  cases 
before  the  instrument  can  be  passed,  but  in  general  the  obstruction 
u  soon  overcome. 


■  Liqi 
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STYE. 

A  stya  ia  simply  a  small  boil,  projecting  from  the  edge  ot' 
eyelid.  Matter  forms  slowly,  but  at  last  the  tumor  is  observed  to 
point,  that  is  to  say,  a  small  white  speck  appears  on  its  most  promi- 
nent part.  After  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  sometimes  two  or  tlirea 
days,  it  bursts,  and  a  small  quantity  of  matter  is  discharged  along 
with  a  little  mass  of  disorganizeil  cellular  membrane  oommunly 
nailed  the  core ;  the  swelling  then  subsides,  and  the  eyelid  soon 
resumes  it  natural  appearance.  But  it  often  happens  that  only  a 
small  quantity  of  curdy  looking  matter  is  discharged,  and  the  com  is 
retained  within  the  tumor ;  the  opening  heals,  and  the  swelling  con- 
tinues for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  In  other  cases,  again,  the 
suppurative  process  advances  slowly,  and  the  stye  remains  hard  and 
painful,  without  showing  the  slightest  disposition  to  point,  or  to 
undergo  any  further  change. 

Treatment. — The  administration  of  an  emefic  o/  ipecaeuai 
lowed  by  a  smart  purge  of  calomel  &a<l  jalap,  or  the  black  dra\ 
and  the  constant  application  oi  Goulard  wo/pr,  or  vinegar  and  water, 
to  the  eye,  if  employed  early,  sometimes  prevent  the  inflammation 
from  terminating  in  suppuration ;  but  in  most  oases  no  kind  of  treat- 
ment succeeds  in  arresting  its  progress. 

If,  therefore,  the  above  means  should  not  produce  the  desired 
efTeot,  and  suppuration  appears  to  be  advanoing,  it  will  be  advisable 
to  discontinue  the  cold  lotion,  and  apply  warm  poultices  of  bread  anJ 
water,  or  of  linseed  meal,  inclosed  in  a  small  linen  bag.  A  fresh 
poultice  should  be  applied  at  least  three  or  four  times  in  the  couim 
of  twenty -four  hours,  and  each  time  the  eye  must  be  well  fomenlwl 
with  warm  milk  and  water.  These  local  applications  are  to  b« 
assiduously  employed  until  the  suppurative  process  is  completed,  and 
the  matter  discharged. 

SUBCARBONATE  OF  AMMONU. 

The   subcarbonate   of   ammonia,   or   hartshorn,   is   a 
stimulant  and  antispasmodic.  It  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  sudi 
but  is  more  frequently  used  as  a  stimulating  application  to  the 
trils  in  fainting  (sal  volatile.)     The  dose  of  this  salt  is  from  five, 
fifteen,  or  even  twenty  grains. 

The  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  is  a  more  agreeable  stimnlnnt 
than  spirit  of  hartshorn,  and  is  employed  in  weakness  of  the  stomsoh, 
languor,  fainting,  flatulent  colic,  hysterics,  and  other  nervous  disof^ 
ders.  The  dose  is  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  in  a  wine-glan- 
ful  of  water,  and  repeated  from  time.to  time  until  relief  is 

Liquid  hartshorn  mixed  with  olive  oil,  forms  the  volatile  lit 
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a  useful  external  application  for  sore  throat.     All  the  preparations  of 
ammonia  should  be  kept  in  stoppered  phials.    (See  liniments  p.  803.) 

SULPHUR. 

Sublimed  sulphur,  commonly  called  the  flowers  of  sulphur,  acts 
as  a  mild  laxative  and  promotes  the  insensible  perspiration.  It  per- 
vades the  whole  system,  and  transpires  through  the  pores  of  the  skin, 
as  appears  from  the  smell  which  exhales  from  the  bodies  of  persons 
who  are  under  its  influence,  and  by  staining  silver  in  the  pocket  of 
a  blackish  color.  Equal  parts  of  sulphur  and  magnesia  (fifteen 
grains  or  a  scruple  of  each)  taken  every  night  at  bed-time  aflR)rds 
great  relief  in  piles. 

This  remedy,  employed  both  internally  and  externally,  has  long 
been  celebrated  for  its  power  of  curing  the  itch  and  other  diseases  of 
the  skin,  (see  Itch.)  When  taken  alone  for  some  time  it  produces  a 
slight  degree  of  feverish  excitement,  hence  its  use  should  be  discon- 
tinued occasionally,  and  a  Seidlitz  powder  or  some  other  saline 
medicine  administered.  The  dose,  *  as  a  laxative,  is  one  or  two 
drachms  in  milk,  or  mixed  with  molasses,  jelly,  or  some  kind  of 
conserve. 

SULPHURIC  ACID. 

This  acid  is  generally  administered  in  the  form  of  elixir  of  vitriol^ 
which  is  an  excellent  tonic  in  the  dose  of  from  ten  to  twenty  drops, 
twice  or  thrice  a  day,  in  a  cupful  of  cold  water.  It  is  some- 
times of  very  great  service  in  indigestion,  where  bitter  and  aromatic 
lemedies  have  failed  to  produce  any  good  effect ;  and  is  employed  in 
spitting  of  blood,  and  to  check  excessive  perspiration.  It  may  be  advan- 
tageously combined  with  the  decoction  of  Peruvian  bark,  or  of 
quassia. 

Women  when  suckling  ought  not  to  take  this  medicine,  because 
it  acts  on  the  system  of  the  infant,  producing  griping,  and  sometimes 
convulsions. 

SUPPOSITORIES. 

Suppositories  are  medicinal  substances  introduced  in  a  solid  form 
into  the  rectum,  there  to  remain  and  dissolve  gradually.  In  this 
manner  opium,  the  extracts  of  henbane,  hemlock,  &c.,  are  employed 
to  relieve  the  pain  and  irritation  arising  from  diseases  of  the  lower 
bowel,  the  womb,  the  bladder,  the  prostrate  gland,  and  adjacent  parts. 
Aloes  and  soap  are  sometimes  introduced  as  a  suppository  to  destroy 
the  small  thread-worms  called  ascarides. 
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SWEET  SPIRIT  OF  NITRE. 

Sweet  Spirit  of  Nitre  is  obtained  by  diistilling  alcohol  and  nitrons 
aoid ;  it  is  an  excellent  sudorific  in  the  dose  of  a  drachm  and  a  halt 
or  two  drachms,  given  with  a  basin  of  warm  gruel,  or  some  other 
warm  drink,  at  bed-time.  When  taken  in  this  manner  at  the  com' 
mencement  of  a  common  cold,  it  generally  succeeds  in  arresting  the 
progress  of  the  disorder.  This  medicine  also  acts  as  a  diuretic  when 
given  in  smaller  doses  frequently  repeated,  mixed  with  oold  water; 
but  is  more  frequently  used  to  correct  or  promote  the  action  of  men 
powerful  diuretics  in  dropsy. 

SYPHILIS,  OR  VENEREAL  DISEASE. 

There  are  few  complaints  either  more  prevalent  amongst,  or  more 
interesting  to  the  public,  than  the  venereal  disease.  ThebusineMof 
the  medical  man  is  to  relieve  the  bodily  sufferings  of  his  fellow-men, 
without  inquiring  how  those  sufferings  may  have  been  prodnoed. 
His  duty  is  simply  to  prevent  dr  cure  disease,  by  medical  ooanael  or 
the  administration  of  remedies,  and  he  may,  with  a  safe  consoienoe, 
reject  all  other  considerations,  provided  he  can  attain  the  great  dbjeoi 
of  his  labors — ^the  restoration  of  health. 

The  venereal  disease,  or  syphilis,  arises  from  the  introduction  ol 
a  peculiar  animal  poison  into  the  system.  The  manner  in  which  file 
poison,  or  virus  is  generally  introduced,  is  well  known. 

CHAXCRE. 

As  we  have  already  observed,  syphilis  arises  from  the  effects  of 
an  animal  poison  on  the  body.  The  poisonous  matter  is  placed  in 
contact  with  some  part  of  the  genital  apparatus  and  there  excites  a 
sore,  which  secretes  poisonous  matter  similar  to  that  which  first  gave 
rise  to  the  sore  ;  after  a  certain  lapse  of  time  the  poisoned  matter  is 
taken  up,  mixes  with  the  blood,  and  produces  a  regular  sacoesaon 
of  disorders  or  secondary  affections  in  the  skin,  throat,  or  other  parts 
of  the  body.  The  sore  produced  by  the  application  of  the  syphilitio 
virus  to  the  skin  is  called  a  chancre j  but  it  docs  not  follow  tbateveiy 
sore  which  may  appear  on  the  genital  parts  after  impure  oonnexioa 
is  a  syphilitic  sore  or  chancre.  Hence,  a  very  important  questioa 
presents  itself — ^viz.,  by  what  means  can  we  distinguish  simple  sores 
from  the  true  venereal  ulcer  or  chancre.  This  is  a  question  more 
easily  asked  than  answered.  The  medical  man  can  always  ascertain 
the  vitulent  nature  of  a  sore  by  inoculation ;  but  this  is  an  experi- 
ment which  others  should  never  venture  to  make.  It  will  therefine 
be  more  prudent  for  such  persons,  as  a  general  rule,  to  regard  all 
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sores  on  the  genital  organs  as  syphilitio,  provided  they  treat  them  in 
the  manner  presently  to  be  described. 

The  progress  of  the  sore  will  assist  better  in  deciding  upon  its 
nature  than  any  external  characters.  The  true  venereal  ulcer 
oommonly  pursues  a  certain  course  for  some  time,  and  is  not  much 
influenced  by  ordinary  applications ;  hence,  says  Hr.  Colles,  "  if  an 
olopr  be  not  interfered  with  by  any  stimulant  or  caustic  applicatioui 
and  after  eight  or  ten  days  it  8bows  no  disposition  to  heal,  and  if  at 
the  same  time  there  be  an  absence  of  any  cause  (such  as  defect  in 
the  general  health)  to  account  for  this  obstinate  condition  of  the  local 
disease,  wc  may  then  pronounce  the  ulcer  to  bo  syphilitic." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  confuse  the  reader  with  minute  descriptions 
of  its  varieties;  for  all  practical  purposes  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
distinguish  the  five  following  forms — viz.,  1,  the  common  chancre ; 
8y  the  indurated  chancre  ;  8,  the  irritable ;  4,  the  inflammatory ; 
and  fi,  the  sloughing  chancre. 

Indurated  Chancre, — Tliis  is  the  sore  which  has  often  been  called 
the  Hunterian  chancre,  because  it  was  so  perfectly  described  by  the 
great  John  Hunter.  It  is  supposed  to  constitute  the  most  regular 
and  perfect  type  of  the  venereal  ulcer,  but  is  now  met  with  much 
less  frequently  than  in  former  years.  In  men,  chancres  generally 
make  their  appearance  on  the  glans  penis,  frccnum,  or  at  the  angle 
bet^'een  the  skin  and  glans,  because  these  are  the  parts  on  which  the 
virus  is  most  easily  retained ;  in  some  rare  cases,  the  virus  gets  into 
the  urinary  canal  or  urethra,  and  gives  rise  to  a  hidden  chancre  in 
that  part ;  and  this  explains  the  fact  why  many  persons  are  affected 
with  constitutional  symptoms  who  havc^  never  had  any  appearance 
of  sore  or  ulcer  on  the  external  parts.  In  females,  the  sores  may 
ooonr  on  any  part  of  the  genital  organs,  in  the  vagina,  or  even  as 
high  up  as  the  neck  of  the  womb. 

The  interval  between  the  application  of  the  virus  and  its  efieots 
on  the  parts  is  very  uncertain;  in  some  few  instances,  chancres 
appear  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  application  of  the  matter. 
Generally,  the  interval  varies  from  three  days  to  a  week  ;  but  oases 
are  on  record  where  the  disease  did  not  appear  until  after  several 
weeks.  The  first  appearance  of  a  chancre  is  generally  indicated  by 
an  itching  in  the  part  where  the  sore  is  about  to  form ;  a  smalt  pim- 
ple then  arises ;  this  soon  contains  matter,  and  turns  into  a  regular 
aker ;  the  base  of  this  ulcer  feels  hard  when  it  is  pressed  between  the 
ibre-finger  and  thumb ;  the  edges  are  regular,  and  the  thickening  of 
the  tissues  which  surround  it  does  not  spread  far  into  the  neighboring 
parts,  bat  is  very  oiroumsoribed ;  the  edges  of  the  ulcer  are  sur- 
rainded  by  a  narrow  line  of  inflammation,  (areola,)  somewhat  similar 
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to  that  which  enoiroles  the  small  pox  pustule.  The  bottom  of  the 
sore  is  usually  covered  with  a  grayish  yellow  ooiored  matter,  which 
adheres  tenaciously  to  the  abraded  surface,  and  differs  evidently  frum 
common  pus ;  after  some  time  the  secretion  becomes  altered,  and  the 
edges  of  the  sore  lose  their  sharp  aspect  and  become  rounded  off,  the 
inflammatory  areola  disappears,  small  granulations  form  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  sore,  and  it  gradually  heals,  leaving  a  hardened  red  mark 
or  cicatrix,  which  is  very  apt  to  break  again. 

Simple  Chancre. — This  is  the  most  common  form  in  which  the 
disease  appears  at  the  present  day.  In  general  features  it  resembles 
the  Hunterian  chancre,  just  described,  but  the  base  of  the  sore  is  free 
from  hardness^  and  it  is  not  attended  with  signs  of  irritation  or 
inflammation. 

In  irritable  chancre  the  surface  of  the  sore  is  red,  and  bleeds  on 
the  least  touch  ;  it  is  painful,  often  of  irregular  appearance,  and  has 
a  tendency  to  spread  whenever  it  is  excited  by  irritating  applica- 
tions. 

The  inflamed  chancre  is  nothing  more  than  a  simple  venereal  son 
when  it  is  attacked  by  inflammation ;  here  the  sore,  generally  in  con- 
sequence of  excesses  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  becomes  painful,  red, 
and  swollen ;  the  regular  appearance  of  the  sore  is  lost,  the  edges  are 
removed  by  grayish  or  black  sloughs,  and  the  secretions  from  the  part 
are  of  a  very  acrid  and  irritating  character. 

Sloughing  chancre  generally  occurs  in  persons  of  broken  down 
constitution,  or  who  have  injured  their  health  by  debauchery  and 
excesses  of  various  kinds ;  it  is  also  apt  to  occur  in  those  who  give 
themselves  up  to  drinking, ,&c.,  while  under  the  use  of  mercury;  in 
cases  of  this  kind  the  original  sore  and  the  surrounding  parts  are 
rapidly  destroyed  by  foul  sloughs  or  gangrene,  and  unless  the  utmost 
attention  be  paid,  the  unfortunate  sufferer  may  lose  the  greater  part 
of  the  sexual  organ. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  chancre  is  local  and  condiiu- 
tional.  We  shall  first  speak  of  the  local  means,  and  shall  point  out 
a  few  remedies  on  which  the  greatest  reliance  may  be  placed.  The 
virus  first  excites  a  local  sore,  but  four  or  five  days  may  pass  over 
before  the  virus  is  taken  up  by  the  absorbing  vessels,  and  passes  into 
the  blood,  to  produce  what  are  called  constitutional  symptoms. 

This  fact  leads  us  to  a  first  rule  in  the  treatment  of  chancre. 
As  soon  as  any  sore  or  pimple  appears  on  the  sexual  organs  after  im- 
pure coitus,  it  should  be  immediately  cauterized,  by  passing  over  it 
lightly  a  stick  of  lunar  caustic ;  this  may  be  done  twice  in  suooes- 
sion,  but  care  should  be  taken  not  to  press  the  caustic  firmly  on  the 
sore,  or  carry  it  beyond  the  edges ;  our  object  is  merely  to  destroy  the 
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rfact  which  secretes  the  vims ;  a  piece  of  fine  dry  lint  should  then 
be  placed  over  tiie  sore,  and  supported  by  any  convenient  bandage. 
When  the  eschar  (scab,  caused  by  the  caustic)  falls  oif,  the  caustic 
may  be  applied  a  second  time  in  the  same  way,  as  a  precaution. 
Even  when  the  sore  has  existed  for  five  or  six  days  before  it  has  been 
noticed,  this  mode  of  treatment  may  be  employed.  We  should  here 
observe  that  it  is  only  applicable  to  simple  and  indurated  chancre. 
When  the  eschar  has  fallen  off,  the  sore  should  be  dressed  with 
some  mild  astringent  or  gently  stimulating  application.  The  zinc 
ointment^  weakened  by  the  addition  of  one-third  part  of  spermaceti 
ointment,  is  a  very  useful  one ;  some  practitioners  recommend  the 
black  wash  ;  if  there  be  much  pain  and  soreness  in  the  ulcer  the 
following  will  be  beneficial. 

Prepared  lard,  eight  ouncea,  ^ 

Wine  of  opium,  half  an  ounce. 

A  weak  solution  of  alum,  applied  with  lint,  also  forms  an  ex- 
oellent  dressing.  During  the  use  of  these  means  the  patient  should 
live  as  quietly  as  circumstances  will  permit  him,  and  avoid  all 
excesses  in  food,  drink,  exercise,  &c.  The  dressings  should  be  changed 
at  least  three  times  every  day. 

Under  this  treatment  common  chancre  will  usually  heal  in  a  short 
time.  The  other  forms  of  chancre  require  a  somewhat  different  treat- 
ment, according  to  their  nature.  If  the  sore  be  of  an  inflammatory 
character,  we  must  not  think  of  applying  caustic  or  any  exciting 
remedies ;  the  organ  or  ulcered  part  should  be  wrapped  up  in  lint, 
moistened  with  tepid  water  or  Goulard  water,  and  covered  with  a 
piece  of  oiled  silk ;  the  patient  should  keep  as  much  at  rest  as  pos- 
sible, live  low,  and  take  an  opening  draught  occasionally ;  in  some 
oases,  where  the  inflammatory  symptoms  run  very  high,  it  may  be 
even  necessary  to  draw  eight  or  ten  ounces  of  blood  from  the  arm. 
For  irritable  chancre  the  best  local  dressing  is  the  opiate  cerate  men- 
tioned above,  or  a  strong  aqueous  solution  of  opium. 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  constitutional  irehtoieTitoi  chancre. 
When  the  means  already  mentioned  have  been  applied  early  and 
assiduously,  the  patient  has  a  great  chance  of  escaping  what  is  called 
seoondary  Syphilis,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  we  would  not  advise 
the  use  of  mercury  for  any  primary  venereal  sore  except  the  indurO' 
led  one.  Experience  shows  that  this  form  of  sore  is  very  often 
followed  by  secondary  or  constitutional  symptoms,  and  that  the  cure 
of  the  sore  itself  is  hastened  by  the  use  of  mercury.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  lay  down  rules  for  the  employment  of  this  powerful  remedy, 
which  shall  suit  every  individual  case.  Generally  speaking,  the 
safest  preparation  that  can  be  employed  is  the  blue  pill;  of  this  the 
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patient  may  take  five  grains  night  and  morning,  until  the  meronrial 
taste  be  peroeived  in  the  mouth  and  the  gums  are  a  little  sore,  when 
it  should  be  discontinued.  Should  the  mercury,  as  it  sometimes  does, 
occasion  much  griping  or  purging,  three  grains  of  the  extract  of 
henbane  or  one-fourth  of  a  grain  of  opium  may  be  added  to  the 
evening  do^e  ;  it  will  not  be  advisable  to  push  the  mercury  beyond 
touching  the  gums.  The  precautions  to  be  obser\'ed  during  a  course 
of  mercury  will  be  noticed  when  we  treat  of  constitutional  Syphilis. 

SECONDARY  SYMPTOMS,  OR  CONSTITUTIONAL  SYPmLIS. 

Bubo.  The  virus  which  is  secreted  by  a  syphilitic  sore  may  be 
taken  up  by  the  absorbent  vessels  of  the  part,  and  conveyed  by  them 
to  one  or  more  of  the  lymphatic  glands  situated  in  the  groin,  where 
it  exdltes  inflammation ;  the  gland  thus  inflamed  and  swollen  is 
called  a  bubo.  This  swelling  generally  commences  on  the  second  or 
third  week  after  the  appearance  of  the  chancre ;  it  may  be  ushered 
in  by  shivering  and  symptoms  of  fever  ;  J)ut,  generally  speaking,  the 
patient's  attention  is  first  directed  to  it  by  some  pain,  stiffness,  or 
uneasiness,  about  the  groin,  and  on  examination  he  finds  a  small 
knot  or  tumor  ;  this  gradually  increases  in  size,  and  then  as  gradu- 
ally disappears,  or  it  may  suppurate  and  break,  continuing  to  dis- 
charge matter  for  weeks  or  months ;  in  some  cases,  however,  the 
bubo  will  remain  obstinately  stationary  for  a  great  length  of  time. 

Treatment. — ^As  soon  as  a  swelling  in  the  groin  is  perceived  after 
the  existence  of  chancre,  the  proper  treatment  should  be  adopted 
without  loss  of  time,  for  the  chances  of  our  preventing  the  tumor 
from  bursting  depend  much  on  the  early  application  of  remedies.  If 
the  occupations  of  the  patient  will  permit  him,  he  should  constantly 
rest  on  a  sofa ;  if  not,  he  should  at  least  endeavor  to  avoid  any  kind 
of  exercise  as  much  as  possible ;  cold  applications  should  be  made 
to  the  part,  and  the  diet  should  be  very  abstemious.  When,  how- 
ever, the  tumor  continues  to  increase,  is  very  painful,  and  the  skin 
over  it  begins  to  get  red,  fifteen  or  twenty  leeches  must  be  applied 
to  the  bubo  and  repeated  within  two  days  if  no  well-marked  effects 
are  produced  by  the  first  leeching  ;  should  the  patient  be  plethoric, 
and  any  general  fever  accompany  the  bubo,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
draw  blood  from  the  arm.  During  the  day  lint  moistened  wift 
Goulard  water  should  be  constantly  applied,  and  the  bowels  should 
be  opened  twice  a  day  with  a  cooling  purgative.  When  the  inflam- 
matory symptoms  have  been  relieved,  the  tumor  may  be  covered 
with  the  mercurial  plaster,  or  the  compound  ammoniacal  plastery 
and  a  drachm  of  blue  ointment  may  be  rubbed  in  over  the  swelling, 
every  evening,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.     When  the  bubo  shows  a 
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to  become  indolent,  that  is,  neither  to  recede  nor  to  ad- 
Tftnoe,  a  blister  should  be  placed  on  the  tamor,  and  the  blistered 
garfaoe  dressed  with  blae  ointment ;  this  may  bo  done  two  or  three 
times  in  succession,  fresh  blisters  being  applied  as  the  old  ones  heal 
up.  Instead  of  blistering  the  tumor  we  may  employ  frictions  with 
fte  common  iodine  ointment ;  or  apply  lint  soaked  in  the  following 
•cdation. 

Tincture  of  icxline,  one  scrapie, 
Distilled  water,  two  ounces. 

Secondary  symptoms  are  those  which  make  their  appearance 
after  the  venereal  virus  has  been  carried  into  the  blood  from  a  chan- 
oiBi  or  syphilitic  bubo ;  they  very  seldom  come  on  before  the  second 
week,  generally  towards  the  fifth,  sixth,  or  eighth  week,  but  coca- 
•ionally  later.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  length  of  time  may  elapse 
between  the  occurrence  of  chancre,  and  the  subsequent  breaking  out 
of  secondary  symptoms,  still  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that 
the  stories  of  confirmed  syphilis  having  appeared  several  years  after 
infection  are  fabulous. 

SORE   THROAT. 

This  form  of  secondary  syphilis  occurs  very  frequently,  and  is 
often  mistaken  for  common  sore  throat ;  on  looking  into  the  back  of 
the  throat  we  see  a  dusky  redness,  and  here  and  there  circular  or 
•ami-circular  patches  covered  with  a  whitish  and  very  tenacious 
•aoretion ;  these  patches  often  occupy  the  surface  of  each  tonsil ; 
they  may  remain  indolent  for  a  length  of  time,  but  sooner  or  later 
they  ulcerate  and  form  deep  irregular  sores ;  in  ordinary  cases  the 
paiiii  inflammation,  and  swelling  are  much  less  than  what  we  find 
in  common  sore  throat 

The  focal  treatment  consists  in  using  gargles,  or  in  touching  the 
soies  with  some  stimulating  application.  As  a  gargle,  the  following 
will  be  found  useful — 

Diluted  muriatic  acid,  one  drachm. 
Decoction  of  Cinchona  bark,  four  ounces. 

To  stimulate  the  ulcers  they  may  be  touched  occasionally  with 
a  strong  solution  of  lunar  caustic  or  sulphate  of  copper  (fifteen 
pains,  to  the  ounce  of  water.) 

coNSTrrunoNAL  treatment  op  secondary  symptoms. 

When  secondary  symptoms,  such  as  coppery  spots  on  the  skin, 
•ore  throat,  &c.,  make  their  appearance  after  chancre,  mercury  must 
be  at  once  employed,  with  exception  of  the  cases  presently  to  be 
mentioned. 
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Heroury  may  be  administered  for  the  cure  of  syphilb  in  either 
of  two  ways — viz.,  as  an  ointment  by  friction,  or  internally.  The 
choice  of  the  form  in  which  this  remedy  should  be  used  must  depend 
on  several  circumstances ;  its  internal  administration  is  usually  the 
more  convenient ;  but  some  patients  cannot  bear  mercury  iriiea 
taken  into  the  stomach ;  in  such  cases,  therefore,  we  mutft  have 
recourse  to  frictions. 

The  method  of  employing  mercurial  unction  is  very  simple,  from 
half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  of  blue  ointment  (mild  mercurial  ointment) 
should  be  rubbed  in  along  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh  or  leg  before  a 
fire,  every  alternate  night.  The  frictions  should  be  alternately  on 
the  lower  extremities  and  in  the  direction  of  the  hair,  in  order  to 
avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  irritation  of  the  skin.  In  some  oases 
where  concealment  is  necessary,  instead  of  friction  on  the  legSj  a 
drachm  of  the  ointment  may  be  placed  in  the  armpit  on  going  to  hed. 

The  best  preparation  of  mercury  for  internal  use  is  the  blue  pill; 
of  this,  five  grains  in  the  form  of  pill  may  be  taken  night  and 
morning.  Should  it  cause  pain  in  the  bowels,  or  purging,  a  small 
quantity  of  opium  (one-sixth  of  a  grain)  may  be  added  to  each  pill ; 
but  if  the  purging  be  severe,  and  continue  for  more  than  two  or  three 
days,  the  use  of  mercury  must  be  suspended. 

We  have  already  said  that  mercury  is  a  remedy  unsoited  bt 
certain  states  of  the  constitution ;  when,  therefore,  the  general  health 
of  the  patient  will  not  admit  of  his  undergoing  a  mercurial  coarse, 
we  must  employ  a  remedy  which  is  scarcely  less  efficacious  in  the 
treatment  of  secondary  syphilis.  This  remedy  is  the  hydriodaU  of 
potass;  four  grains  may  be  added  to  a  quart  of  the  oompoond 
decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  and  the  whole  taken  at  intervals  during  the 
day ;  the  bydriodate  must  be  gradually  increased  until  the  patient 
II  takes  fifteen  or  twenty  grains  in  the  above  quantity  of  vehicle  during 

the  day.  When  it  is  not  convenient  to  obtain  the  compound  deooo- 
tion  of  sarsaparilla,  the  simple  decoction,  or  a  decoction  of  guaiemm^ 
with  a  few  grains  of  nitre,  will  answer.  In  cases  of  foul,  sloughing 
ulcers  which  occur  in  debilitated  subjects,  nutritious  diet,  with 
opiates  at  night  and  the  ioduret  of  iron^  will  aflbrd  the  best  chance 
of  cure.  The  ioduret  of  iron  may  be  administered  in  the  form  of 
syrup  or  of  pill ;  the  quantity  to  commence  with  is  two  grains,  whidi 
may  be  gradually  increased  to  ten  daily. 

[Yet  after  all  we  can  say  upon  this  subject  we  earnestly  advise 
every  one  afllicted  with  this  disease  to  seek,  at  the  outset,  the  advice 
of  a  physician.  But  let  him  be  sure  to  consult  one  who  will  be 
governed  in  his  judgment  and  treatment,  not  only  by  medical  books^ 
but  by  his  own  personal   acquaintance  with  its   variona  foacms. 
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Benoe,  physicians  of  long  experience  and  high  reputation  in  cities 
should  be  consulted,  as  having  better  opportunities  of  observation 
•nd  practice  than  those  in  the  country.] 

TARTAR  EMETIC. 

Tartar  emetic  or  the  tartrate  of  antimony.  Of  all  the  prepara- 
tions of  antimony  this  is  the  most  to  be  depended  on,  and  when  given 
in  appropriate  doses  is  capable  of  fulfilling  every  purpose  for  which 
antimonial  remedies  are  employed.  The  action  of  this  salt  varies 
mocording  to  th^  dose,  and  the  state  of  the  system  at  the  time  of  its 
administration.  In  doses  of  three  or  four  grains  it  acts  powerfully 
as  an  emetic,  and  the  safest  plan  of  exhibiting  it  with  this  intention, 
is  by  dissolving  three  or  four  grains  in  half  a  tea-cupful  of  water, 
and  giving  a  table-spoonful  of  the  solution  every  ten  minutes  till  free 
vomiting  takes  place.  But  when  it  is  found  necessary  to  excite 
vomiting  in  very  young  children,  ipecacuan,  being  a  safer  emetic 
and  less  harsh  in  its  action,  is  generally  preferred ;  and  in  cases  of 
poisoning  the  sulphate  of  zinc  (white  vitriol)  is  a  more  suitable 
emetic,  because  it  acts  more  quickly  and  with  greater  certainty. 

Tartar  emetic,  in  all  cases  where  there  is  pain  or  tenderness  at 
file  pit  of  the  stomach  accompanied  with  much  thirst,  while  the 
tongue  at  the  same  time  is  of  a  florid  red  color,  should  never  be 
administered.  But  when  the  tongue  is  furred,  it  often  becomes 
dean  after  the  operation  of  the  medicine. 

Tartar  emetic,  when  applied  externally  in  the  form  of  ointment 
produoes  an  eruption  on  the  skin  resembling  that  of  cow  pox,  and 
is,  on  this  account,  frequently  Employed  as  a  means  of  counter- 
irritation.  (See  page  266.)  A  hot  solution  of  tartar  emetic, 
mbbed  in  by  means  of  a  piece  of  flannel,  produces  pustules  of  a 
smaller  size,  which  heal  up  without  leaving  any  marks  on  the  skin. 
This  last  method  of  counter-irritation  is,  therefore,  preferable  for 
females. 

TEETHING. 

When  the  first  teeth  are  about  to  pierce  the  gums  a  certain  train 
of  symptoms  usually  occurs ;  these  may  be  briefly  noticed  in  order 
that  they  may  not  be  mistaken  for  disordered  actions  ;  the  edges  of 
the  gum  where  the  tooth  is  about  to  come  through  present  a  slight 
ridge  or  eminence;  the  infant  becomes  a  little  uneasy  at  night, 
ones  frequently  and  carries  its  fingers  to  the  mouth ;  the  point  oi 
the  gum  just  above  the  tooth  now  becomes  red  and  sore  ;  it  softens, 
then  is  covered  with  a  white  point,  and  at  length  the  crown  of  the 
tooth  makes  its  appearance. 
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While  the  symptomB  which  accompany  dentition  are  of  thft  S 
and  mild  character  just  described,  the  process  may  be  regard 
natural.  In  many  oases,  however,  the  symptoms  accompany  it 
eruption  of  the  milk  teeth  are  mnch  more  severe;  the  child  is  more 
or  less  feverish  ;  the  digeBtive  organs  are  deranged,  and  vomiting 
or  diarrhcea  supervene  ;  finally  the  local  irritation  in  the  mouth  may 
extend  to  the  nervous  systain,  and  excite  either  general  oonvakiom 
or  an  almost  endless  variety  of  nervous  disorders. 

We  shall  examine  each  of  these  alTecUons  successively. 

One  of  the  most  common  effects  of  difficult  teething  is  ^ympatb^ 
tic  fever ;  the  frhrile  symptoms  occur  with  various  degrees  of  intait 
sity,  in  some  cases  being  very  slight,  in  others  extremely  severe. 
Slight  feverish  action  need  excite  little  apprehension,  but  when  the 
skin  is  very  hot,  when  the  child  becomes  exceedingly  restlese  and 
refuses  to  fake  the  breast,  we  must  not  neglect  the  sympathetic  dis- 
turbance of  the  vascular  system,  lest  dangerous  consequences  follow. 
As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  stated  that,  whenever  any  srriovs  aoci. 
dents  accompany  the  eruption  of  the  teeth,  we  should  have  reiwurse 
to  the  simple,  but  efficacions  operation  of  lancing  the  gums;  this 
may  be  done  with  a  gum-lanoet,  or  even  a  common  pen-knife,  th« 
edge  of  the  instrument  being  placed  over  the  point  where  the  tooth 
is  about  to  come  through,  a  cut  may  be  made  until  the  blade  is  fell 
to  grate  against  the  edge  of  the  tooth.  The  operation  may  be  repeated 
three,  four,  or  even  six  times,  on  every  alternate  day,  should  ctrcum* 
stances  require.  To  oolm  the  general  disturbance  tepid  baths  will 
be  found  nseful,  and  the  bowels  may  be  opened  with  manna,  the 
fyrvp  of  senna,  or  a  few  grains  of  calomel.  No  one  who  is  not  a 
physician,  should,  on  any  account,  administer  opium  by  itself  to  in* 
fants  of  tender  age. 

The  febrile  disturbance  now  alluded  to  is  often  accompanied  by 
diarr/itFa,  or  liKJsenesa  of  the  bowels ;  this  may  be  considered  as  the 
most  frequent  accident  of  teething.  When  the  diarrhcea  does  not 
last  beyond  four  or  five  days,  it  is  attended  with  no  danger;  but  in 
many  cases,  the  looseness  continues  beyond  this  jwriod,  and  is  in- 
creased at  the  appearance  of  each  new  tooth  ;  the  child  occasionally 
vomits  up  its  food,  the  face  assumes  an  unhealthy,  dull,  and  leaden 
look,  the  flesh  wastes  away,  and  the  little  patient  may  be  suddenly 
cut  ofl'  by  convulsions,  or  perish  in  a  state  of  great  exhaustion  and 
debility.     (See  p.  238.) 

Far  from  considering,  then,  the  dianhcea  which  accompanies 
teething  as  an  nseful  flux  that  should  not  be  interfered  with,  we 
are  of  opinion  that  it  should  be  restrained,  whenever  the  looseness 
continues  beyond    a   few  days,  or  seems    \a  affect,  even  in  a  slight 
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degree,  the  general  health  of  the  infant.  Lancing  the  gnms  must 
be  had  recourse  to  here,  as  in  the  former  case ;  the  state  of  the  skin 
which,  in  old  cases  of  this  kind,  is  generally  dry  and  hard,  must  be 
improved  by  the  use  of  the  tepid  bath  twice  a  week.  Should  the 
looeeness  be  attended  with  any  signs  of  inflammation  about  the 
abdomen,  then  wo  must  endeavor  to  remove  this  state,  without 
reducing  too  much  the  strength  of  our  little  patient ;  warm  fomen- 
tations may  be  applied  to  the  htilly  ;  small  doses  of  ipecacuan  (two 
grains  every  three  or  four  hours)  may  be  given,  unless  vomiting  accom- 
pany the  diarrhcea,  and  one  or  two  leeches  may  be  placed  on  the 
abdomen.  As  an  astringent,  one  of  the  best  which  can  be  employed 
is  the  compound  kino  jHncdcr^  in  doses  of  two  grains,  but  it  must 
be  rememberiHl  that  every  twenty  grains  of  this  powder  contains  one 
grain  of  opium. 

Vomiting  generally  arises  from  sympathetic  irritation  of  the 
stomach ;  it  can  only  be  relieved  by  removing  the  irritation  of  the 
gams  on  which  it  depends ;  this  may  be  done  by  the  means  already 
pointed  out ;  and  the  same  laxative  medicines  should  bo  administered 
(unless  diarrhcea  exists)  and  the  quantity  of  food  given  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours  must  be  diminished. 

But  the  most  dangerous  affection  to  which  children  are  subject 
daring  the  period  of  teething,  is  convulsions.  The  severity  of  the 
symptoms  connected  with  the  nervous  system  is  extremely  various ; 
in  some  cases  we  have  nothing  but  an  undue  degree  of  sleepiness  ; 
in  others,  the  effects  on  the  general  condition  of  the  nervous  system 
are  shown  by  restlessness,  want  of  sleep,  starting  in  the  sleep,  flushing 
of  the  face,  partial  paralysis,  squinting,  irregular  movements  of  the 
mnscles;  in  a  word,  by  an  almost  endless  variety  of  nervous  di.^rders. 
Thus  irregular  motions  similar  to  St.  Vitus'  dance,  are  often  con- 
neotad  with  difficult  tecthin 
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LOCKED  JAW,  OR  TETANUS. 

Tetanus  is  characterized  by  violent  and  painful  contractions  of 
the  voluntary  muscles  of  the  whole,  or  some  part,  of  the  body, 
accompanied  with  tension  and  permanent  rigidity  of  the  muscles 
affected  ;  the  mental  faculties  and  power  of  sensation  remaining  un- 
impaired. 

The  approach  of  this  painful  and  dangerous  disease  is  seldom 
announced  by  any  premonitory  signs.  In  general  the  earliest 
symptom  is  a  feeling  of  stiflbess  about  the  neck,  and  at  the  back  of 
the  head,  which  in  most  cases  is  first  observed  on  awaking  in  the 
morning,  or  after  sleeping  during  the  day  ;  this  increases  and  extends 
to  the  jaws,  while  the  throat  becomes  dry  and  slightly  sore.     These 
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^Tiiptoms,  however,  so  frotjuently  occur  from  exposnrs  to  curre 
ftir  or  other  cironmstaDces,  and  wear  off  without  putting  the  p 
to  mnch  inconvenience,  that,  at  the  commencetnent  of  this  dh 
they  are  generally  overlooked.  But  e  train  of  symptoms  soon 
which  distinguish  this  from  all  other  diseases.  The  muscles  ■ 
neck  and  ja-ws  become  rigid,  painful,  and  are  occasionally  seizn 
spasms  ;  the  patient  then  finds  considerable  difliculty  in  openi 
month;  the  power  of  swallowing  is  impaired;  and  before  ! 
sudden  spasm  brings  the  t«eth  lirmly  in  contact,  so  that  the  i 
cannot  be  opened  by  the  most  powerful  efforts.  If  the  spasin 
rigidity  do  not  extend  to  other  mnsoles  the  disease  is  called  Ir 
or  locked  jaw,  which,  though  a  less  painful  form  than  that  in 
the  muscles  of  the  body  and  limbs  are  affected,  oan  soaro 
considered  as  less  dangerous.  The  next  circumstance  which  get 
takes  place  is  great  difficulty  of  breathing,  occurring  in  pami 
and  accompanied  with  violent  pain  about  the  midriff  or  diaph 
this  is  occasioned  by  the  epasmndlo  action  and  rigidity  bavi 
tended  to  the  muscles  of  the  chest;  but  although  the  violei 
painful  contractions  about  the  chest,  and  consequent  diffitr 
breathing,  are  much  more  severe  at  one  time  than  at  anothei 
never  entirely  cease,  and  constitute  the  chief  source  of  the  pa 
suffering  throughout  the  progress  of  the  disease,  The  ions 
the  belly  are  drawn  in  towards  the  spine,  and  in  some  coses  fa 
as  hard  as  a  board.  When  the  disease  is  at  its  height  the  m 
of  the  limbs  are  also  rendered  stiff,  and  partake  of  the  general  % 
M'hich  is  sometimes  so  violent  that  the  body  is  bent  in  the  form 
arch,  its  whole  weight  bearing  upon  the  crown  of  the  h«4ul  a; 
hips,  or  sometimes  on  the  heels;  in  other  instances,  ai;aia,  tin 
is  bent  so  as  to  rest  upon  the  forehead  and  toes ;  but  tliis  is 
occurrence,  and  the  lateral  incurvation  ia  still  more  rare.  Wi 
hfld  several  patients  with  chronic  tetanus  under  our  charge,  in 
the  trunk  and  limbs  were  perfectly  rigid.  In  such  oases  the  it 
ual  is  completely  helpless  and  lies  on  his  back. 

The  extraordinary  postures  into  which  the  body  is  thrown  I 
the  paroxysms  of  spasms,  the  strangely  and  frightfnUy  dii 
appearance  of  the  features,  caused  by  the  spasmodic  noatraction 
muscles  of  the  face,  and  sometimes  the  expressiou  of  laosl 
grinning  which  the  oountenanoe  retains  during  the  most  int«nB 
unite  in  rendering  the  patient  a  remarkable  bat  truly  painful 
of  observation.  The  eyes  appear  watery,  and  remain  fixed  « 
and  motionless  in  their  orbits ;  sometimes  the  tears  are  seen  to 
down  the  cheeks ;  and,  in  the  more  severe  cases,  the  teeth  are  oc 
ally  broken  by  the  violent  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles  of  tt 
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Causes, — The  usual  exciting  causes  of  tetanus  are,  wounds,  or 
other  external  injuries,  exposure  to  cold  damp  air,  and,  perhaps,  cer* 
tain  disordered  conditions  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  but  the  proximate 
oanae,  or  intimate  nature  of  the  disease,  is  involved  in  the  greatest 
obscurity. 

Tetanus  is  far  more  common  within  the  tropics  than  in  temperate 
climates,  and  chiefly  arises  in  all  countries  from  wounds,  bruises,  &o., 
inflicted  on  the  fingers  and  toes,  and  more  frequently  from  injuries 
done  to  the  testicles  than  from  other  causes. 

Treatment, — Dissections  of  those  who  die  of  tetanus  have  been 
oarefnily  and  diligently  practised,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that 
nothing  satisfactory  has  yet  been  discovered  with  regard  to  the  nature 
or  proximate  cause  of  the  complaint.  Hence,  the  principles  of  treat- 
ment are  necessarily  deficient ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  melancholy  to  reflect 
how  little  this  disease  is  under  the  control  of  medicine,  although 
almost  every  powerful  remedy  has  been  tried,  in  the  hope  of  relieving 
the  patient.  No  plan  which  human  ingenuity  has  hitherto  devised 
oan  be  said  to  possess  any  specific  power  over  the  disease. 

It  rarely  happens  that  any  kind  of  treatment  is  resorted  to  at  the 

onset  of  tetanus,  because,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  its  earliest 

indications  are  common  to  other  disorders  of  comparatively  little 

importance,  and  are,  therefore,  almost  invariably  overlooked.     The 

first  symptoms  which  alarm  the  patient  are  slight  stifihess  about  the 

jaws,  and  some  degree  of  diflficulty  in  swallowing,  especially  of  fluids. 

These  uneasy  sensations  are  usually  accompanied  or  soon  followed 

by  a  painful  feeling  of  constriction  under  the  breast  bone.     More 

importance  is  to  bo  attached  to  these  symptoms,  if  the  patient  has 

previously  pricked,  bruised,  or  in  any  way  injured  one  of  his  thumbs 

or  fingers,  or  if  he  has  wounded  one  of  his  toes  in  cutting  a  corn ;  in 

a  word,  if  he  bear  a  wound,  whether  slight  or  severe,  upon  any  part 

of  his  body  or  limbs,  he  may  then  be  certain  that  the  indications 

above  mentioned  announce  the  approach  of  a  series  of  more  urgent 

symptoms  which  may   soon  place  his  life  in  imminent  peril.     He 

ought,  therefore,  to  los$e  no  time  in  endeavoring  by  active  measures 

to  ward  off  the  snfierings  with  which  ho  is  threatened. 

From  two  to  three  grains  of  tartar  emetic^  according  to  the  ago 

and  strength  of  the  patient,  together  with  a  strong  dose  of  Epsom 

salts,  calomel  and  jalap,  castor  oil,  or  any  active  purgative  which  can 

be  obtained  without  delay,  .should  be  taken,  in  order  to  act  promptly 

and  freely  on  the  stomach  and  bowels.     Another  dose  should  be  taken 

at  the  expiration  of  an  hour,  if  the  first  do  not  produce  the  desired 

eflfect.     It  may  also  be  advisable  to  take  blood  from  the  arm,  if  the 

patient  be  of  a  robust  habit  of  body.     The  bowels  are  to  be  kept  well 
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open  for  several  days,  and  the  tartar  emetic  mixture  (p.  488)  is  to  be 
g^iven  at  intervals,  not  with  the  intention  of  producing  vomiting,  but  in 
order  to  maintain  its  lowering  action  upon  the  system.  By  tins 
simple  treatment  the  disorder,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  may  be 
checked  at  the  very  threshold  of  its  career,  or  rendered  so  mild,  that 
recovery  takes  place  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  But  if  the  stomach 
and  bowels  cannot  be  moved,  and  the  disease  continues  to  advaooey 
or,  as  is  generally  the  case,  the  treatment  be  not  begun  until  the 
jaws  are  closed,  and  the  disorder  is  fully  established,  then  all  kinds 
of  remedies  fail  to  produce  their  usual  effect  upon  the  body. 

In  all  cases  of  tetanus,  unless  in  some  instances  towards  the  ter- 
mination of  the  disease,  the  mouth  may  be  opened  for  a  few  seoonda^ 
by  suddenly  dashing  a  cupful  or  basinful  of  cold  water  upon  the  laea. 
As  soon  as  this  is  done,  a  person  stationed  close  to  the  patient  should 
instantly  introduce  a  piece  of  India  rubber  or  a  bit  of  wood  between 
the  teeth  ;  this  remains  firmly  fixed,  and  cannot  be  withdrawn  until 
water  be  again  employed  in  the  same  manner.  By  tliis  means  the 
teeth  are  kept  sufficiently  apart  to  allow  the  introduction  of  raedioiiiaa 
into  the  mouth ;  but  this,  unfortunately,  is  not  the  only  obstaole  to 
be  contended  with  in  the  administration  of  remedies.  It  often  htpi 
pens  that  the  patient,  in  attempting  to  swallow,  is  seized  with  a 
convulsive  paroxysm,  and  the  medicine  is  violently  propelled  fram 
the  mouth.  The  remedy  which  we  recommend  at  this  advanced 
stage  of  the  disease  is  tartar  emetic,  three  grains  of  which,  dis8(d?ed 
in  a  wine-glassful  of  water,  are  to  be  given  every  hour,  or  eveiy  two 
hours,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  case,  until  a  decided  impres- 
sion is  made  upon  the  system.  By  steadily  persevering  in  the  use  of 
this  medicine,  the  heat  of  skin  diminishes ;  the  pulse,  which  hod 
been  ranging  from  110  to  120,  is  gradually  reduced  to  about  90;  the 
spasmodic  action  becomes  by  degrees  less  violent,  and  the  parazyBme 
less  frequent.  At  last  nausea  and  vomiting  come  on,  and  in  gonend 
the  bowels  are  freely  acted  upon.  By  this  method  of  treatment,  we 
have  succeeded  in  rescuing  patients  from  almost  certain  death ;  hot 
such  is  the  resistance  which  the  body  offers  to  the  operation  at  the 
remedy,  that  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  give  two  scruples  of  tartir 
emetic,  or  upwards,  before  any  very  marked  effect  is  produced ;  and, 
indeed,  we  have  given  it  to  a  greater  extent  than  this  without  any 
evacuation,  or  any  apparent  effect  whatever  being  produoed,  the 
tetanic  symptoms  continuing  with  the  greatest  violence  to  the  ter- 
mination  of  the  patient's  existence.  After  the  full  operation  of  the 
tartar  emetic,  the  patient  appears  languid  and  inclined  to  sleep ;  and, 
if  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  give  a  large  quantity,  the  prostnp 
tion  of  the  vital  energies  is  sometimes  so  great  that  it  beoomei 
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fBqnisite  to  administer  liot  brandy  and  water,  strong  beef-tea,  ice, 
to  support  the  patient's  strength.  Stimulants,  however,  are  not 
olten  required ;  but  in  most  instances  the  solution  of  tartar  emetio, 
in  smaller  doses,  must  be  eontinued  for  several  days  before  the  dis- 
ease can  be  entirely  subdued.  During  that  period,  strong  mutton 
broth,  beef-tea,  or  any  other  kind  of  nourishing  food  whioh  the 
patient  may  be  able  to  swallow,  should  be  freely  allowed ;  and  in 
general  the  appetite  returns,  notwithstanding  the  occasional  nausea 
produced  by  the  tartar  emetic.  As  soon  as  this  remedy  can  be  dis- 
pensed with,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  quinine  in  two  grain  doses 
thrice  a  day,  and  generous  diet,  with  wine  or  porter,  until  the  patient 
recover  his  strength.  In  severe  cases  the  patient  is  sometimes  ren- 
dered incapable  of  swallowing  even  the  smallest  quantity  of  any 
kind  of  liquid.  When  this  occurs,  the  tartar  emetic,  in  the  same 
or  in  larger  doses,  dissolved  in  about  the  same  quantity  of  tepid 
water,  should  be  injected  into  the  bowels.  This  method  of  adminis- 
tering the  remedy  is  usually  attended  with  considerable  difficulty, 
but  it  must  not  on  that  account  be  abandoned. 

Wo  do  not  mean  to  recommend  tartar  emetic  as  a  remedy  com- 
petent to  eflect  a  cure  in  all  cases,  because  the  disease  often  advances 
rapidly  to  a  fatal  termination  uninnuenced  by  any  kind  of  treatment. 
But  we  believe  it  will  be  found  to  exercise  a  greater  influence  over 
the  disorder  than  any  other  medicine  or  mode  of  cure  hitherto  pro- 
posed. 

LOCKED  JA\%   OF  INFANTS. 

This  affection  is  very  common  in  warm  climates,  more  especially 
m  the  West  Indies,  wh<'re  it  was  formerly  computed  to  have  de- 
stroyed upwards  of  a  third  of  the  negro  infants  shortly  after  birth. 

It  usually  occurs  within  the  first  ton  days  after  birth,  and  has 
been  ascribed  to  various  causes,  such  as  irritation  produced  by  tying 
the  navel  cord,  or  by  subsequent  neglect  of  cleanliness,  exposure  to 
enrrents  of  air,  and  irritation  of  the  bowels. 

The  infant,  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  appears  less 
lively  than  usual,  and  is  obscirved  to  suck  with  some  degree  of  diffi- 
onlty ;  the  jaw  soon  iM^eomes  stiff  and  immovable,  and  the  child, 
being  then  rendered  incapable  of  sucking  the  breast,  or  of  swallow- 
ing, gradually  sinks,  or  dies  in  convulsions. 

Dissection  has  tlirown  no  light  on  the  nature  of  this  disease ;  no 
morbid  appearances  whatever  were  discovered  in  any  of  the  bodies 
which  we  have  examined. 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  method  of  treatment  on  which 
the  slightest  confidenoe  can  be  placed.     The  following  is  the  only 
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inatanoe  of  recovery  which  has  come  nnder  oar  notice.  The  chiU 
of  a  negrcRs  from  Bonny  was  attacked  with  locked  jaw  five  daji 
after  birth  ;  as  soon  as  the  mother,  who  was  greatly  attached  to  her 
children,  observed  that  the  infant  sucked  with  increasing  difficulty^ 
and  that  the  jaw  was  becoming  rigid,  she  commenced  rubbing  the 
neck  and  jaws  with  warm  castor  oil,  and  gradually  extended  the 
friction  over  the  body  and  limbs.  She  continued  this  treatment 
without  intermission  until  the  disease  was  sufficiently  arabdned  to 
allow  the  infant  to  swallow,  and  then  gave  a  tea-spoonfiil  of  <nl  in. 
ternally.  This  woman  informed  us  that  she  had  saved  the  li&  of 
her  eldest  son,  when  three  days  old,  by  the  same  treatment;  riie 
also  mentioned  that  at  the  part  of  Guinea  where  she  was  bom,  mm 
children  died  from  locked  jaw  than  from  any  other  disease,  and  thtt 
as  soon  as  the  slightest  appearance  of  the  disorder  was  observed  Ae 
mothers  rubbed  in  the  castor  oil  as  she  had  done,  until  their  in&nts 
recovered,  or  died  in  their  arms. 

TETTER. 

There  are  two  diseases  of  the  skin  commonly  called  tetter;  Ae 
one  is  dry  and  scaly  (Psoriasis  ;)  the  other  is  moist,  and  known  mider 
the  name  of  running  tetter  (Impetigo.) 

1.    THE    SCALY  l^TTER,    OR   DRY   SCALL, 

Is  characterized  by  irregularly  shaped  scaly  patches,  chiefly  confined 
to  the  hands  and  arms,  although  they  often  appear  on  all  parts  of  the 
body.  Fissures  or  cracks  are  very  apt  to  form  in  these  patches,  tod 
give  out  a  thin  fluid,  which  is  concreted  into  crusts  or  scabs.  The 
surface  under  these  is  red,  tender,  and  irritable.  This  disorder  is 
always  attended  with  heat  and  itching,  which  arc  more  distreseiiig 
at  one  time  than  at  another.  Sometimes  it  is  periodical,  vaniaUng 
and  reappearing  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  The  patient  geoe- 
rally  suflers  most  in  spring  and  autumn,  in  consequence  of  the 
sudden  alternations  of  temperature  which  take  place  daring  thoie 
seasons. 

Persons  with  dark  complexion  and  full  habit  of  body,  whose  skin 
is  usually  harsh  and  dry,  are  most  subject  to  this  kind  of  tetter;  it  ii 
said  to  occur  more  frequently  in  women  than  in  men ;  is  often  coo- 
nected  with  gout  and  gravel,  and  is  generally  understood  to  be  of  a* 
hereditary  nature,  and  not  contagious. 

Many  physicians  are  of  opinion  that  scaly  tetter  is  a  speeies  of 
leprosy.  Whether  this  be  the  case  or  not,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
these  affections  are  closely  allied,  and  often  exhibit  themselves  in  the 
same  person. 
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Treatment. — The  first  step  in  the  treatment  is  to  change  the  mode 
of  living.  The  diet  should  be  mild.  Stimulating  food,  such  as  baked 
meats,  pastry,  highly-seasoned  dishes,  pickles,  wines,  spirits,  and 
all  kinds  of  fermented  liquors  should  be  carefully  avoided.  Nothing 
of  the  kind  can  be  taken  without  aggravating  the  irritation  of  the 
akin,  and  increasing  the  patient's  distress.  Whether  the  disease  be 
acute  or  chronic,  more  benefit  will  be  derived  from  strict  attention  to 
regimen  and  diet  than  from  any  of  the  numerous  remedies  which  have 
been  recommended ;  and  certainly  without  the  most  rigid  obser^nce 
of  these  essential  points,  no  eflbrt  of  medical  art  is  likely  to  be  of 
much  avail.  In  the  commencement,  if  there  be  much  irritation,  and 
the  patient  be  of  a  robust  habit  of  body,  blood-letting  will  be  found 
serviceable ;  and  the  bowels  should  be  kept  freely  open  by  means  of 
udine  purgatives^  and  the  occasional  administration  of  three  or  four 
grains  of  calomel  at  bed-time.  The  tepid  bath  should  be  employed 
twice  or  thrice  a  week,  or  the  parts  may  be  washed  with  tepid  water, 
milk  and  water,  or  decoction  of  poppy  heads.  This  last  has  some- 
times an  excellent  elTect  in  soothing  the  irritation  of  the  skin. 

In  chronic  or  very  intractable  cases,  when  the  long-continued 
use  of  purgatives  has  failed  to  produce  any  very  marked  efiect  upon 
the  disease,  it  will  be  advisable  to  have  recourse  to  sulphur  in  com- 
bination with  alkalies.  Two  or  three  tea-spoonsful  of  the  milk  of 
Mulphurj  {or  common  sulphur,)  with  the  same,  or  half  the  quantity  of 
the  carbonate  of  soda,  or  the  carbonate  of  potash^  should  be  given 
daily,  and  continued  for  some  months.  Sulphur  baths  may  also  be 
employed  with  advantage ;  and  sea-bathing  has  often  an  excellent 
effect  An  ointment  com}K)sed  of  three  drachms  of  JEthiop's  mineral^ 
{black  oxyde  of  mercury,)  mixed  with  two  drachms  of  lard  is  some- 
times of  service  in  obstinate  chronic  cases.  The  troublesome  itching 
of  the  skin,  which  generally  accompanies  this  disorder,  may  be  greatly 
relieved  by  the  external  use  of  j/russic  or  hydrocyanic  acid^  freely 
diluted  with  water.     The  following  lotion  is  recommended. 

Spirit  of  Biimlercnu,  two  ounces, 
Diluted  hydn)cyanie  add,  one  drachm, 
Tincture  of  fox-glove,  three  drachnifi, 

RoRe  water,  five  ouncet.    Mix.    To  be  applied  to  the  parts  aflected 
lUgiit  and  morning,  by  means  of  a  vponge. 

When  the  disease  has  arisen  or  b  kept  up  by  deficient  diet  and 
clothing,  want  of  cleanliness,  and  the  other  evils  which  accompany 
poverty,  no  remedies  will  be  of  nmch  service  until  the  patient  is 
placed  under  more  favorable  circumstances. 

HUMID,  OR  RUNNING  TETTER 

Hakes  its  appearance  in  circumscribed,  irregularly  round  or  oval 
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shaped  patches  of  small  pustules  closely  set  together,  which,  after 
discharging  their  contents,  continue  to  throw  out  a  thin  acrid  matter. 
This  dries,  and  forms  into  yellow  or  greenish  colored  scabs,  from  under 
the  edges  of  which  the  matter  still  continues  to  ooze,  giving  rise  to 
itching,  or  a  stinging  or  smarting  sensation  accompanied  with  heat 
This  disease  may  appear  on  any  part  of  the  body,  and  may  continue 
for  months  or  for  several  years,  being  kept  up  by  repeated  emptiou 
of  pustules.     It  is  not  contagious. 

This  eruption  often  breaks  out  in  children  while  cutting  their 
teeth,  in  young  people,  and  in  females  with  fine  delicate  skin  and  rosy 
complexion.  It  generally  appears  in  spring,  and  sometimes  breaks 
out  at  that  season,  for  several  years  in  succession.  It  may  be  developed 
on  the  neck,  on  the  trunk  of  the  body,  or  on  the  limbs ;  but  in 
children  the  scabs  are  generally  first  observed  on  the  middle  of  the 
cheeks,  or  at  the  sides  of  the  nose,  and  gradually  extend  to  the  comen 
of  the  mouth  and  round  the  chin.  The  crusts  or  scabs  resembb 
dried  honey  in  appearance.  When  they  fall  off,  the  skin  appears  red 
and  shining,  and  is  sometimes  deprived  of  the  cuticle  or  scarf-skin. 
When  the  disease  is  not  prolonged  by  successive  eruptions,  the  omsts 
generally  dry  up,  and  after  remaining  two  or  three  weeks  fidl  off,  and 
the  skin  gradually  resumes  its  natural  appearance. 

This  affection  is  often  very  difficult  to  cure  in  old  people,  nxm 
especially  when  it  appears  on  the  lower  extremities ;  but  it  is  never 
attended  with  danger. 

Treatment, — In  the  commencement  of  this  disorder  frequent  gen- 
tle doses  of  Epsom  salts,  or  sulphur  and  cream  of  tartar  are  to  be 
taken,  and  during  all  its  stages  the  diet  should  be  sparing  and  ood^ 
fined  to  farinaceous  substances  and  milk,  with  a  small  quantity  of 
animal  food  once  a  day.  Wine,  spirits,  and  every  thing  stimulating, 
should  be  entirely  abandoned.  It  may  be  necessary  after  some  time 
to  resort  to  the  carbonate  of  soda  or  o(  potash,  with  sulphur  as  pre- 
scribed for  dry  tetter. 

The  best  local  treatment  consists  in  dusting  the  parts  with  tuttg 
or  calamine  powder,  {oxide  of  zinc,)  in  order  to  absorb  the  acrid 
matter  and  thereby  diminish  the  distressing  sensation  of  itching. 
The  constant  application  of  tepid  water,  or  decoction  of  pappy  keadi 
with  marsh  mallow,  will  also  afford  great  relief. 

Half  a  drachm  of  nitric  acid,  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  barley  water, 
iaken  daily,  is  salutary.  If  this  oppress  the  stomach,  it  must  be 
discontinued  for  a  few  days,  and  the  warm  bath  employed  occasion- 
ally.  In  long  continued  cases,  which  have  resisted  the  remedies 
usually  employed,  this  treatment  seldom  fails  in  efTeoting  a  cure  in 
the  course  of  a  month  or  a  month  and  a  half. 
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If  the  eruption  has  been  preceded  or  is  accompanied  by  obstructed 
or  painful  menstruation,  the  preparations  of  iron  ^ill  be  found  the 
most  efficacious  remedies,  (see  Menstruation^)  and  this  treatment 
will  also  be  found  serviceable  when  the  disease  occurs  in  scrofulous 
mibjeots  ;  in  this  last  case  sulphur  baths  should  be  employed. 

When  the  eruption  breaks  out  in  infants,  particularly  during 
teething,  nothing  more  should  be  done  than  to  keep  the  parts  as  clean 
as  possible,  and  administer  small  doses  of  rhubarb  and  magnesia 
oooasionally. 

TIC  DOULOUREUX,  or  NEURALGIA. 

Tic  Douloureux  is  the  term  usually  applied  to  a  painful  afibction 
of  certain  nerves  of  the  face.  It  may  be  seated  in  one  of  the  tem- 
ples, at  the  side  of  the  nose,  under  the  eye,  or  in  the  gums— some- 
times the  pain  attacks  one  side  of  the  head  and  face,  and  may  extend 
to  the  eye  or  ear.  But  although  this  affection  is  for  the  most  part 
confined  to  the  face,  it  mav  nevcrtheloss  attack  the  extremities  of 
the  body,  the  female  breast,  the  liver,  the  womb,  or  any  other  inter- 
nal organ,  and  has  in  many  instances  been  known  to  follow  diseases 
of  the  skin ;  for  example,  it  frequently  succeeds  the  disorder  called 
diingles,  before  described.  The  pain  comes  on  in  paroxysms,  is  of 
B  peculiar  kind,  and  differs  from  that  which  accompanies  inflamma- 
tion. The  patient  describes  it  as  being  lancinating,  stabbing,  sud- 
den, and  excruciating.  In  severe  cases  the  pain  is  increased  by 
the  slightest  touch,  shaking  of  the  room,  or  even  by  blowing  upon 
the  part,  or  by  the  least  bodily  exertion,  and,  when  constant,  deli- 
rium is  sometimes  the  consequence.  In  some  instances  convulsive 
twitohings  of  the  face  are  observed,  and  the  tears  are  seen  to  run 
down  the  cheeks.  There  is  perhaps  no  disease  to  which  the  human 
frame  is  liable,  accompanied  with  more  intense  suffering  than  that 
whioh  results  from  the  more  severe  forms  of  tic  douloureux.  The 
attacks  at  first  are  comparatively  mild,  do  not  occur  frequently,  nor 
oontinae  long,  but  when  the  disease  is  confirmed,  they  last  for  days, 
weeks,  or  even  months,  and  may  recur  after  very  irregular  intervals 
without  the  slightest  warning,  or  any  apparent  cause;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  although  the  long  duration,  or  constant 
return  of  severe  pain,  may  render  the  patient's  existence  a  wretched 
Imiden,  yet  it  appears  to  have  very  little  eflfeot  in  abridging  the 
period  of  life. 

Tio  Duulonreox,  whether  seated  in  the  face  or  in  any  external 
or  internal  part  or  organ  of  the  body,  is  distinguished  from  inflam- 
matory disorders,  by  the  sudden  manner  in  which  it  appears  and 
disappearsi  the  absence  of  svrelling,  redness,  heat  of  the  part,  and,  in 
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Q  word,  of  aii  the  symptoms  whioh  oliaractetize  inflammation,  v 
the  exception  of  pain.*  It  ought,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  ■ 
persons  of  an  irritable  liabit  of  body,  the  violence  of  the  pain  soio 
times  occasions  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  febrile  excitement,  (j 
the  causes  of  this  dist^aso  we  k«ov>  nothing.  But  often  a  tlecayi^ 
tooth  or  a  di»>rdered  slate  of  stomach  and  bowels,  or  general  debili^ 
may  act  as  exciting;  causes. 

Treatment. — Of  late  years  the  remedy  whioli  has  been  prinoi|)aI^ 
relied  upon  in  the  treatment  of  tic  douloureux,  is  the  preparetl  nU 
of  iron  in  doses  of  from  a  scruple  to  a  drachm  thric«  a  day  ;  but  i| 
ought  to  be  remembered  that  this,  or  any  other  preparation  of  iroB^ 
will  be  more  likely  to  do  harm  than  gotnl,  if  the  patient  be  of  a  mbnst' 
habit  of  body,  and  full-blooded,  (plethoric,)  Foicler'isolufiono/arsemt^ 
or  the  areenic^l  solution  of  the  pharmacopeia,  in  doses  of  six  tt 
twelve  drops,  with  the  same  quantity  of  laudanum,  taken  in  a  littli^ 
watpf  three  times  a  day,  has  been  found  efficacious  in  many  C 
Quinine  in  doses  from  one  to  five  grains  three  times  daily,  is  perhaps 
more  beneficial  than  any  other  remedy,  when  there  is  a  weak  babft.. 
of  body  and  general  debility,  or  when  the  attacks  come  on  at  regnlas 
intervals.  But  these  remedies  except  quinine,  to  be  of  service,  mml 
be  continued  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  ;  and  during  thde 
administration  it  will  be  proper  to  employ  counter-irritation,  by  meuf 
of  blisters,  by  rubbing  in  croton-oil,  or  the  tartar  emetic  ointment 
over  or  near  to  the  affected  part.  Many  persons  have  been  cured"by 
taking  a  blue  pill  every  night'until  the  mouth  became  affected  ;  aiv| 
since  this  remedy  offers  some  chance  of  success,  it  fihoidd  be  resorte^ 
to  in  every  case  where  other  modes  of  treatment  have  failed.  In  all 
cases  constipation  should  be  guarded  against,  and  the  state  of  thg 
digestive  organs  strictly  attended  to.  (When  there  is  bad  breath  ct 
other  indications  of  a  foul  stomach,  an  emetic  will  sometimes  entintl 
core.  If  the  stools  are  unnatural  in  color,  correct  them  with  A 
pill.] 

Cutting  out  portions  of  the  affected  nerves  has  been  tried  in  mtsif 
oases,  but  in  general  this  operation  is  only  followed  by  a  temporatf 
good  effect. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  neuralgia,  after  appearing  at  longer 
or  shorter  intervals  during  many  years,  at  last  wears  off  spontaneously; 
but  more  frequently  it  continues  iminfluenced  by  any  description  rf 
remedies,  and  harasses  the  patient  until  the  termination  of  life.  [A 
grain  of  stramonium  extract  given  every  two  or  four  hours  wiB 
often  cure  an  attack  of  neuralgia,  but  will  cease  to  be  e IE 

■  It  »  pro|i«r  to  odd  Uiat  taetting  a  Dut  Deceuarilj  mbaent,  ud  tllailgh  aiuall;  ilaat 
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when  it  has  been  employed  to  relieve  several  suooessive  attacks,  and 
the  system  has  become  accustomed  to  its  use.] 

When  other  remedies  have  been  found  of  no  avail,  most  persons 
seek  relief  from  the  use  of  opium,  or  the  salts  of  morphine ;  but 
though  these,  and  other  narcotic  remedies,  such  as  the  extracts  of 
belladonna,  hemlock,  henbane,  &c.,  produce  the  effect  of  palliating 
the  disease,  they  seldom  succeed  in  removing  it  entirely.  The  pain 
is  often  greatly  relieved  for  a  time,  by  the  applicationof  a  6e//adi9iina 
plaster  over  the  part  affected  ;  and  the  same  effect  is  frequently  pro- 
duced by  rubbing  in  the  ointment  of  veratriay  which  is  prepared  by 
mixing  from  ten  to  forty  grains  of  veratria  with  an  ounce  of  lard5* 

TOOTH-ACHE. 

Sometimes  4he  pain  may  be  relieved  immediately,  by  the  ap- 
plication of  a  little  kreosote^  or  by  a  little  strong  nitrous  acid 
mixed  with  three  or  four  times  its  weight  of  spirit  of  wine,  intro- 
daoed  into  the  hollow  part  of  the  tooth,  by  means  of  a  hair  pencil  or 
a  little  lint.  But  when  the  irritation  extends  to  the  periosteum,  or 
fibrous  membrane  which  envelopes  the  tooth  and  lines  its  socket,  the 
pain  becomes  permanent  and  exceedingly  distressing.  The  treatment 
in  this  case  consists  in  the  employment  of  warm  fomentations  of 
poppy-heads,  blistering  behind  the  ear,  and  drawing  blood  from  the 
gums.  When,  by  these  means,  the  inflammation  is  subdued,  and 
the  pain  in  a  great  measure  relieved,  the  tooth  should  be  extracted ; 
or,  when  the  pain  and  inflammation  have  entirely  subsided,  the 
cavity  should  be  filled  with  gold,  zinc,  tinfoil,  or  whatever  substance 
an  experienced  dentist  may  deem  the  most  appropriate.  But  this 
process  must  not  be  too  long  neglected,  nor  employed  while  the 
slightest  degree  of  pain  is  felt  in  the  tooth. 

A  tooth  much  decayed  and  often  attended  with  pain,  should 
certainly  be  extracted.  This  measure  should  also  be  adopted  when 
a  fungous  growth  begins  to  spring  up  in  the  hollow  part  of  the 
decayed  tooth.  But  when  a  tooth  decays  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
then  remains  stationary,  without  occasioning  pain,  it  may  be  ser- 
vioeable  for  many  years,  and  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  rashly 
interfered  with. 

Rheumatism  sometimes  attacks  a  decayed  tooth,  and  pves  rise 
to  pain  in  the  gums,  face,  and  jaws.     When  tooth-ache  results  from 

*  I  hAT6  toiiMtimes  succeeded  in  entirelj  abating  tbe  pain  attendant  npon  this  diReafla 
hf  administering  to  the  patient  from  one  to  two  tea-apooot ftil  of  the  ammoniatod  tincture 
of  Talerian,  dilated  in  a  wine-gloMful  of  water.  If  tbe  firttdoee  has  fiiiled  to  soothoi  the 
•eoood  hail  utuallj  Kuooeeded.  Thii  should  follow  the  first  after  an  interral  of  an  boor  or 
twa  I  hare  m  one  instaaco  used  the  mesmeric  local  application  with  good  elbet  Thm% 
vetempormry  reUefty  not  eurtb— En. 
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this  oause,  blisters  should  be  applied  behind  the  ears,  Dover's  powdior 
in  doses  of  twelve  or  fifteen  grains  taken  at  bed-time,  and  the  patient 
should  confine  himself  to  low  diet  until  the  inflammatory  action 
subsides. 

Tooth-ache  is  sometimes  intermittent.  For  example,  it  may  come 
on  every  night  and  wear  off  towards  morning ;  and  this  sometimes 
occurs  in  teeth  apparently  sound,  or  only  slightly  decayed.  In  all 
such  cases  the  tooth  should  not  be  removed  until  a  fair  trial  has  been 
given  to  quinine,  or  the  arsenical  solution  as  recommended  under  the 
head  of  ague. 

The  pain  which  arises  from  cutting  the  wisdom  teeth  (so  called) 
may  be  relieved  by  scarifying  the  gums,  taking  cooling  saline  pnr* 
gatives,  and  living  abstemiously. 

TURPENTINE. 

Oil  of  turpentine  is  much  employed  for  destroying  worms.  To 
expel  the  tape- worm  it  is  given  in  the  dose  of  an  ounce  and  a  half 
to  two  ounces ;  and  is  also  used  against  other  intestinal  worms  in 
children,  in  the  dose  of  a  tea-spoonful,  or  twice  or  thrice  that  quan- 
tity, according  to  the  age. 

An  ounce  of  the  oil  of  turpentine  mixed  with  the  yelks  of  two 
eggs,  and  a  pint  of  thin  starch,  constitutes  an  excellent  dystv 
(injection)  in  cases  of  flatulent  colic. 

Turpentine  is  a  very  useful  and  safe  counter-irritant  in  all  ii^ 
temal  inflammatory  diseases,  after  an  impression  has  been  made 
upon  the  affected  organ  by  blood-letting.  A  large  piece  of  foUed 
flannel  dipped  in  hot  water  and  wrung  as  dry  as  possible,  and  then 
fireely  sprinkled  with  turpentine,  should  be  applied  with  the  least 
possible  delay,  over  the  part  where  the  pain  is  most  severely  fislt, 
and  carefully  covered  with  a  dry  cloth  to  prevent  evaporation  ;  this 
is  to  be  kept  on  as  long  as  the  patient  can  bear  it,  and  should  be 
renewed  as  often  as  may  be  found  necessary.  This  method  of 
counter-irritation  has  an  excellent  eflect  in  determining  the  blood  to 
the  skin,  is  easily  managed,  and  afibrds  almost  immediate  ralie£ 
The  external  use  of  turpentine  in  this  manner,  when  employed  at  the 
very  onset,  or  in  mild  oases  of  inflammation,  frequently  oheoks  it 
without  the  assistance  of  bleeding. 

TYPHl^S-FEVER  AND  TYPHOID. 

Various  species  of  continued  fever  have  been  described  by  medical 
writers,  such  as  nervous,  spotted,  putrid,  malignant,  ship,  and  jail- 
fevers  ;  but  of  late  years  the  observations  of  many  soientifio  men,  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe,  have  shown  that  nearly  all  these  oon- 
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tinaed  fevers  that  have  been  classed  as  distinct  febrile  diseases,  are 
merely  varieties  of  the  fever  of  which  we  now  propose  to  give  a  brief 
description,  and  which  in  its  mitigated  form  of  typhus  fever,  is  by  far 
the  most  common  kind  of  continued  fever  in  this  country.  It  is  also 
generally  admitted,  that  the  numerous  forms  under  which  typhus- 
fever  appears,  are  owing  chiefly  to  inflammatory  aflections  of  the 
braini  lungs,  bowels,  or  other  organs  with  which  it  frequently  becomes 
oomplioated  ;  thus  giving  rise  to  many  symptoms  not  manifested  in 
the  simple  or  regular  course  of  the  disease.  Patient  investigation 
has  also  convinced  nearly  all  the  medical  men  who  have  taken  the 
tnrable  to  inquire  into  the  subject,  that  typhus-fever,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  is  distinguished  from  all  other  febrile  diseases  by 
a  specific  eruption  on  the  skin,  and  moreover  that,  as  a  general  rulci 
it  only  attacks  the  same  individual  once  in  the  course  of  his  life— 
thus  obeying  the  law  which  governs  smalUpox,  scarlatina,  and  other 
emptive  fevers. 

Typhus-fever  sometimes  commences  abruptly ;  at  other  times  it 
is  preceded,  during  several  days,  by  certain  symptoms  which  are 
called  precursory  or  premonitory.  The  patient  feels  low-spirited, 
debilitated,  and  fatigued ;  he  becomes  dull,  morose,  and  complains 
of  B  sensation  of  constriction  and  oppression  at  the  chest,  and  of 
soreness  or  lassitude  of  the  back  and  limbs.  The  countenance  is 
unusually  pale  and  sallow,  the  eyes  lose  their  natural  brilliancy  and 
appear  languid,  the  breath  is  cold  or  fetid,  and  the  appetite  is  lost. 
These  symptoms  vary  in  severity.  They  may  be  so  slight  that  the 
patient  does  not  confine  himself  to  his  room,  and  in  some  instances 
they  escape  particular  attention.  Observation  has  shown  that 
usoallyy  the  quicker  and  shorter  this  premonitory  stage  is,  the 
more  severe  and  rapid  will  be  the  subsequent  fever. 

First  stage. — The  fever  begins  with  a  sensation  of  cold  at  the 
loins,  followed  by  shiverings  alternating  with  flushes  of  heat,  consid- 
erable depression  of  strength  and  spirits,  restlessness,  and  general 
uneasiness.  At  the  expiration  of  a  few  hours,  fever  in  its  more 
literal  sense  is  manifested.  The  pulse  is  full  and  quick  or  oppressed, 
the  head  feels  heavy,  giddiness  and  headache  are  experienced,  the 
face  is  flushed,  or  sometimes  continues  pale ;  there  is  considerable 
disturbance  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  an  expression  of  distress 
is  seen  in  the  countenance,  which  is  highly  characteristic  of  the 
disease.  The  patient  complains  of  constant  thirst,  the  tongue  is 
covered  with  a  thin  whitish  colored  fur,  there  is  nausea,  the  bowels  are 
often  in  a  natural  state,  and  the  urine  is  scanty,  high  colored,  and 
hot.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  drowsiness  increases,  there  is 
Binging  or  buzzing  in  the  ears,  and  the  patient  lies  in  a  half-stupid 


etate,  and  is  unable  to  sit  up  in  bed.  Wben  roused,  he  slili  aoswen 
questions  coherently,  although  in  a  slow  and  unusual  inanoer,  and 
when  he  awakes  or  is  spoken  to  abruptly  bis  countenance  expresses 
an  air  of  astonishment.  There  ia  now  oppression  at  the  chest,  the 
general  prostration  is  much  increased,  and  in  many  cases  there  is 
oongh  with  expectoration.  On  tbo  fourth  or  fifth  day,  often  at  a 
later  pciiud,  an  eruption  of  pink  or  reddish -colored  measle-like  apota, 
about  the  size  of  the  head  of  a  pin,  breaks  out  on  various  parts  of  the 
body,  but  chiefly  on  the  chest  and  abdomen ;  they  are  slightly  rough 
to  the  touch,  and  disappear  when  pressed  upon  with  the  fingers,  but 
soon  re-oppear  when  the  pressure  is  removed.  This  rosh  usnully 
continues  from  three  to  five  days,  but  is  occasionally  so  slight  anil 
indistinct,  particularly  in  children,  that  it  often  escapes  observatioD; 
and,  in  some  inatancea,  the  fever  runs  throngh  its  different  etages, 
without  the  skin  exhibiting  the  slightest  appearance  of  any  kind  u[ 
eruption.  Bleeding  from  the  nose  sometimes  occurs  about  this  period, 
and  much  relievos  the  head  for  a  time.  All  the  symptoms  are 
aggravated  during  the  night,  the  sluilibers  ore  abort,  distnibed,  and 
unrefreshing,  and  there  may  be  slight  wandering,  or  delirium.  The 
duration  of  this  stage  is  generally  abimt  a  week. 

Second  Stage. — The  surface  of  the  b<»dy,  which  may  have  been 
previously  moist,  is  now  dry,  and  greatly  increased  in  temperattire. 
If  the  hand  be  pressed  upon  it  for  a  minute  or  two,  a  peculiarly  hot 
pungent  sensation  is  oommunicat«d,  which  continues  for  some  time 
after  the  hand  is  removed.  The  pulse  is  variable ;  it  may  be  mode- 
rately quick,  full,  or  soft,  and  ea.sily  compressed.  In  fatal  cases  it 
continues  viiry  frequent,  generally  above  135.  Often  a  deep  colortd 
red  sufTuses  the  cheek,  approaching  either  purple  or  mahogany  color. 
The  tongue,  which  was  at  first  moist,  now  begins  to  get  brown,  dry, 
and  shrunken ;  and  the  parched  state  of  the  throat  causes  some  diffi- 
culty in  swallowing.  The  desire  fur  cold  and  acid  drinks  is  still 
urgent,  Small  purple  colored  spots,  or  numerous  minut«  white 
vesicles,  like  millet  seeds,  are  frequently  seen  upon  the  skin  about 
the  eighth  or  tenth  day  from  the  occurrence  of  the  shivering.  .Some- 
times the  fever  spots  exiat  at  tbo  same  time  with  the  specific  eruption 
already  noticed.  When  this  occurs,  they  both  present  nearly  tlie 
same  color,  but  may,  nevertheless,  be  easily  distinguished  from  one 
another.  The  brain  ia  now  more  under  the  influence  of  the  disease, 
the  patient  liea  on  his  back  in  a  sort  of  stupor,  and  appears  careletv 
about  every  thing,  although  he  is  still  aware,  at  times,  of  what  is 
going  on  around  him.  When  roused,  he  says  that  he  is  very  well; 
his  ideas  are  so  confused  that  his  answers  to  questions  are  generally 
incoherent,  and  he  soon  relapses  into  the  same  state  of  insensibility 
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to  external  objects.  He  talks  deliriously,  and  dreams  without  sleep- 
ing. This  kind  of  delirium  is  almost  characteristic  of  the  disease. 
In  some  instances  the  delirium  is  noisy,  and  the  patient  requires 
restraint.  The  abdomen  is  painful  when  pressed  upon,  and  some- 
times becomes  distended  and  tense.  There  is  also  purging  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  and  in  many  instances  dysentery  comes  on ; 
the  urine  is  passed  with  difficulty,  or  may  even  accumulate  in  and 
distend  the  bladder ;  the  hands  tremble,  twitohings  or  spasmodic 
movements  of  diflferent  parts  are  observed,  and  black  adhesive  mucous 
matter  covers  the  lips,  gums,  and  teeth. 

Third  Stage. — Towards  the  fourteenth  day,  sometimes  two  or 
three  days  earlier,  if  the  disease. is  about  to  terminate  favorably,  a 
gradual  amendment  of  all  the  symptoms  is  observed.  A  slight 
degree  of  moisture  breaks  out  in  the  skin  ;  sometimes  bleeding  from 
the  nose  takes  place ;  the  tongue,  gums,  and  nostrils  become  moist, 
while  the  dark  colored  matter  with  which  they  are  covered  is  detached 
and  falls  off,  and  the  patient  now  expectorates  easily  and  freely.  In 
many  cases,  free  perspiration  breaks  out  all  over  the  body  and  limbs, 
and  emits  a  peculiar  odor ;  the  urine  flows  abundantly ;  the  delirium 
oeas^ ;  the  senses  recover  their  activity ;  the  patient  is  again  able  to 
sleep  ;  the  appetite  returns  ;  the  strength  gradually  increases ;  and 
convalescence  commences  about  the  twenty-first  day.  The  memory 
often  remains  impaired,  while  the  buzzing  in  the  ears,  which  has 
been  more  or  less  troublesome  throughout  the  disease,  and  the  deaf- 
ness, continue  long  after  the  fever  has  ceased. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  the  disea.<^  proceeds  to  a  fatal  termina- 
tion, the  symptoms  become  more  alarming,  and  new  morbid  pheno- 
mena are  developed.  The  skin  is  covered  with  a  viscid  fetid  sweat ; 
the  urine  and  foeccs  are  passed  involuntarily ;  the  expectoration  is 
dark  colored  and  fetid ;  gangrenous  sores  form  on  the  parts  which 
have  been  subjected  to  pressure ;  the  delirium  is  low  and  muttering ; 
and  the  patient  picks  at  the  bed-clothes ;  the  dead  rattle  (as  it  is 
commonly  called)  is  heard  in  tlie  throat,  and  death  takes  place  about 
the  termination  of  the  third  week  ;  frequently  at  an  earlier  period ; 
rarely  later. 

The  congestion,  or  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  principal  internal 
organs,  which  always  occurs  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  the  course 
of  this  disease,  frequently  causes  inflammation.  The  brain  is  more 
or  less  affected  in  every  case,  but  inflammation  only  occasionally 
occurs,  and  then  we  are  often  unable  to  determine  its  existence. 
This  complication  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  young  robust  in- 
dividuals, and  is  manifested  for  the  most  part  during  the  first  stage 
of  the  disease,  sometimes  within  twenty-four  hours  from  its  com- 
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inenceraent,  by  busaing  and  other  noises  in  the  ears,  scrvere  pain  in 
th«  heiifl,  throhbing  at  tha  tempW,  delirium,  convulsive  move  incuts, 
fcc. ;  sometitpcfi  nausea,  vomiting,  purging,  and  pain  in  the  bowcJs 
are  the  predominant  symptoms,  Tha  danger  is  then  not  m  grent  ns 
in  the  preoeJing  case.  In  otlier  instances,  pain  in  the  chcut,  bloody 
expectnrntion,  cough,  and  difficulty  in  breotbinfj,  indicate  inllamnui- 
tion  of  the  lungs,  or  inflammation  of  the  liver  may  be  announcoJ  by 
nn  acute  pain  of  the  right  side,  a  jaimilioed  appearance  of  the  skia, 
&o.  Th(!8o  affections  greatly  intrrease  the  danger,  and  ihey  arc  the 
njoTo  to  be  dreaded  because  the  extreme  drowsiness  and  oppression 
of  the  brain,  often  prevent  the  jmrient  from  directing  the  attention  of 
the  practitioner  to  tho  aHocted  organ,  and  often  conci'Bl  their  exist- 
ence from  ordinary  observers. 

Typhns-fever  frequently  appearsunder a  werpm(W/o/'Hi.{/ypAOTW,) 
which  is  in  no  way  dangerous  when  not  iinproptsrly  Irentcd.  Gri^nng 
in  the  bowels,  aohing  pains  in  the  limbs,  and  headache,  with  dis- 
turbed sleep,  constitute  the  chief  jiouroeis  of  comjilatnt.  The  headache 
is  generally  aggravated  towards  night,  but  is  seldom  accoitipnninl 
with  much  intellectual  disturbance.  Sometimes  an  air  of  astonish- 
ment is  observed  in  the  patient's  conntenancc  on  awaking,  and  his 
ideas  are  slightly  confused  for  a  short  time.  This  benign  form  of 
tho  disease  does  not  occasion  fear  of  oontagion,  is  its  most  prevalent 
form  with  us,  and  generally  lasts  from  twenty  to  forty  days. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  severe  epidemics,  the  contagious  princij^ 
is  so  virulent  that  the  vital  powers  soon  bticome  overwhelmed.  The 
patient  lies  as  if  he  M-cre  in  a  stat*  of  Sjioplectic  stupor.  Black  spots 
soon  appear  in  different  parts  of  the  liody,  dark-colored  unhealllijf- 
looking  blood  i»isnes  from  the  nostrils,  tho  prostration  iocreases,  and 
the  patient  dies  before  the  seventh  day  from  the  commencvinent  uf 
the  disease. 

Much  diversity  of  opinion  still  exists  in  the  medical  work!  re- 
specting the  cause  of  typhus-fever.  Many  physicians  believe  that  it 
cannot  in  every  instance  arise  from  interoourso  with  an  infected  per. 
son,  and  that  it  may  bo  generated  and  developed  by  varions  extrnal 
agents,  snch  as  filth,  foul  air,  improper  food,  intoxicating  liquors, 
&o.,  and  afterwards  become  susceptible  of  communication  from  one 
individual  to  another. 

The  circumstances  which  operate  in  the  diffusion  of  typhns-fever 
are  filth  and  impure  air,  deficient  nourishment,  and  food  of  bud 
quality,  intem|>cranoe,  a  cold  and  moist  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
everything  of  a  depres.-ing  and  debilitating  nature. 

All  the  excretions  from  a  patient  with  the  graver  form  of  typhus, 
arc  charged  with   contagious  tjjluvia,  which  beoome  highly  oonoen. 
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trated  when  cleanliness  is  neglected,  and  the  ventilation  is  defective. 
Hence  among  the  poor  of  larger  European  towns,  who  are  congre- 
gated in  dark,  dirty,  ill-ventilated  hovels,  the  danger  from  the  con- 
tagion is  much  greater  than  in  the  well-ventilated  fever-wards  of  a 
hospital,  with  their  iron  bedsteads,  clean  walls  and  floors,  &c.,  where 
the  patients  are  carefully  sponged  and  cleaned,  their  excretions  im- 
mediately  removed,  and  their  sheets  and  linen  frequently  changed. 
It  is  on  this  account  that  medical  men  and  clergymen,  who  visit  the 
mok  poor  at  their  own  habitations,*  are  more  frequently  attacked 
with  typhus  than  those  who  attend  fever  patients  in  properly-regula- 
ted hospitals  ;  for  it  has  been  well  ascertained  that  the  secretions  and . 
excretions  convey  infection  much  more  readily  than  simple  contact  with 
the  patient's  skin.  When  ventilation  is  neglected,  and  the  air  is  confmed 
and  quiescent,  the  contagious  eflluvium  from  fever  patients  becomes 
ooncentrated,  and  settles  upon  the  clothes  of  the  attendants  or  visitors ; 
and  thus  the  disease  is  carried  from  one  house  to  another,  and  often 
widely  disseminated.  When  personal  cleanliness  is  neglected,  the 
effluvium  is  also  imbibed  by  the  filth  deposited  upon  the  skin,  and  is 
afterwards  taken  into  the  system  by  absorption.  This  occurs  the 
more  readily  when  the  weather  is  moist  and  cold,  because  this  con- 
dition of  the  atmosphere  favors  the  process  of  absorption,  the  power 
of  which  is  greatest  when  the  air  is  most  loaded  with  moisture. 
Hence  typhus  is  more  prevalent  tHiea  the  weather  is  cold  and  wet, 
than  in  dry  and  more  genial  seasons ;  and  it  has  also  been  observed 
that  the  seasons  during  which  it  has  prevailed  epidemically  have  been 
nnusoally  cold,  and  attended  with  more  than  an  average  quantity  of 
rain.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  weather  is  warm  and  dry,  the 
exhalation  from  the  skin  is  increased,  and  the  perspiration  is  rapidly 
carried  on,  absorption  is  consequently  diminished,  because  nothing  is 
present  to  stimulate  the  absorbing  function  of  the  skin — nothing,  in 
other  words,  on  which  the  absorbents  can  act.  Within  the  tropics, 
where  <the  heat  of  the  climate  powerfully  excites  the  action  of  the 
exhalent  vessels,  and  free  perspiration  and  evaporation  are  constantly 
kept  up,  typhus-fever  is  altogether  unknown.  The  complete  im- 
munity from  this  disease  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  torrid 
xone,  is  also  no  doubt  owing  to  the  powerful  heat  of  the  sun  in  those 
climates,  dissipating  or  destroying  the  contagious  effluvia,  which 
appear  to  be  volatile,  like  the  emanations  from  putrid  bodies. 

But  of  all  the  agents  which  predispose  the  body  to  be  acted  upon 

*  This  remark  mnj  perhaps  apply  to  Kngland.  But  I  have,  in  hundreds  of  instancet, 
■oted  myself  by  the  bed-side  of  patients  suffering  under  this  disease  as  it  appears  in  the 
Vnitad  States,  and  have  remained  with  them  hour  after  hour.  The  eflSuvia  fnMu  their 
bodiaa  and  breath  has  beta  intolerable,  and  I  have  freely  employed  my  hands  upon  their 
Ytt  I  have  never  contracted  the  disfnae,— Kn. 
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by  typhus  contagion,  there  is  none  more  common  or  possessed  of  greater 
influence  than  intemperance.  The  long-continued  use  of  ardent 
spirits  lowers  the  vital  energies,  weakens  and  emaciates  the  body, 
and  prepares  it  for  the  reception  of  typhus  contagion,  or  of  any  epi- 
demic disorder  which  may  happen  to  prevail ;  and  thus  keeps  the 
system,  as  it  were,  constantly  upon  the  brink  of  disease.  Besides 
the  injurious  influence  which  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  exercises 
directly  upon  the  animal  economy,  a  train  of  evils  are  indirectly  in- 
duced.  The  family  of  the  drunkard  are  deprived  of  suflicient  food, 
fuel,  clothing,  and  other  necessaries  and  conveniencies  of  life; 
while  filth,  and  all  the  concomitants  of  poverty,  which  so  strongly 
tend  to  the  diflusion  of  typhus-fever,  are  brought  into  play;  and 
hence  the  disease  chiefly  prevails  in  the  districts  of  large  towns, 
where  the  greatest  quantity  of  spirits  are  consumed. 

Treatment, — In  mild  cases  of  typhoid-fever,  convalescence  is 
established  between  the  fourteenth  and  eighteenth  days  firom  the 
commencement  of  the  disease  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  patient,  althangh 
still  in  a  feeble  condition,  begins  to  relish  his  food,  and  sleeps  more 
soundly,  while  his  tongue  is  tolerably  clean  and  bis  pnlse  natural 
In  ordinary  cases,  as  we  have  already  mentioned  in  describing  the 
disease,  the  patient  cannot  be  considered  convalescent,  until  aboat 
the  twenty-first  day ;  and,  in  the  more  severe  cases,  the  diMasu 
may  be  protracted  to  the  thirtieth  or  fortieth  day,  or  even  later.  In 
the  treatment  of  typhus  and  typhoid-fever,  our  remedies  are  to  be 
directed,  not  to  cutting  short,  but,  to  controlling  the  fever,  and 
relieving  the  local  disorders  which  may  occur  during  its  course,  until 
nature  ofl*ects  the  cure.  But  when  after  frequent  contact  with  the 
sick,  a  person  finds  he  has  head-ache,  pain  in  the  back,  and  general 
lassitude,  by  taking  an  emetic  at  night,  or  a  cathartic,  or  both,  he 
maybe  relieved  of  these  symptoms,  which  otherwise  might  prove  the 
prec!ir8t»rs  of  the  fever. 

In  mild  cases  of  typhus,  or  in  the  simple  forms  of  continued  fever, 
above  alluded  to,  the  only  remedies  required  are  mild  laxatives,  snch 
as  a  little  castor  oil.  The  daily  use  of  purgatives  interferes  with  the 
regular  course  of  the  disease,  and  might  produce  considerable  irrita- 
tion, or  even  inflammation  of  the  bowels.  Sponging  the  whole  body 
and  limbs  daily  with  tepid  water  is  very  refreshing  to  the  patient, 
and  is  attended  with  no  risk.  The  drink  should  consist  of  cold  water 
which  has  been  boiled,  toast  water,  or  lemonade ;  and  a  little  light 
farinaceous  food,  such  as  arrow-root,  or  gruel,  may  be  allowed  if  the 
patient  be  inclined  to  eat ;  but  soup,  or  any  other  preparation  of  ani- 
mal food,  must  be  entirely  prohibited. 

In  more  severe  cases,  if  the  patient  be  young  and  robust,  and 
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there  be  symptoms  indicating  a  disposition  to  inflammatory  action  of 
some  internal  organ^  it  will  be  proper  to  draw  blood  from  the  arm  to 
the  extent  of  from  ten  to  sixteen  ounces ;  but  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  more  especially  if  the  patients  be  of  weak  constitution,  or 
have  been  living  intempcrat^ly,  general  bleeding  is  not  only  unneces- 
sary, but  would  probably  prove  injurious,  and  should  never  be  resorted  to 
under  any  circumstances,  unless  at  tlie  commencement  of  the  disease, 
that  is  to  say,  within  the  first  three  or  fr»ur  days.  But  in  all  cases, 
local  bleeding  should  be  employed  whenever  any  particular  organ  is 
threatened  with  inflammation.  [In  the  more  malignant  forms,  com* 
mencing  with  exces^sive  prostration,  stupor,  and  the  mahogany- 
colored  cheek,  not  a  drop  of  blood  can  be  lost  with  safr.ty ;  and  if  the 
pulse  has  a  doughy  or  easily  compressible  feeling,  brandy  must  be 
immediately  administered.] 

If  there  be  increased  heat  or  severe  pain  of  the  head,  an  unusually 
red  or  injected  appearance  of  the  eyes,  quick  sharp  pulse,  or  other 
signs  indicating  undue  determination  of  blood  to  the  head ;  and,  more 
particularly,  if  at  the  same  time  the  patient  be  delirious,  noisy,  and 
attempts  to  get  out  of  bed,  local  blood-letting  is  indispensable. 
Twelve  or  fifteen  leeches  should  be  applied  to  the  temples,  behind  the 
ears,  or  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  the  bleeding  afterwards  encour- 
aged by  warm  fomentations.  The  hair  should  be  removed,  and 
pieces  of  linen  rag  dipped  in  vinegar  and  water,  or  spirits  and  water, 
are  to  be  applied  to  the  scalp,  and  frequently  repeated,  so  as  to  keep 
the  head  cool.  The  light  should  be  excluded,  the  room  kept  quiet, 
and  every  source  of  irritation  carefully  guarded  against. 

If  the  abdomen  become  distended,  painful,  or  tender  when  pressed 
npon  with  the  hand,  or  if  there  be  purging  and  other  symptoms  of 
irritation  of  the  bowels,  the  same  or  a  greater  number  of  leeches  are 
to  be  applied  over  the  part  where  the  pain  is  most  severely  felt,  and 
afterwards  a  large  warm  poultice  is  to  be  placed  over  the  abdomen, 
to  encourage  the  bleeding.  [In  every  case,  the  abdomen  should  be 
pressed  in  every  part,  to  discover  if  there  is  tenderness  on  pressure, 
and  if  so,  especially  if  the  patient  is  disposed  to  lie  with  the  knees 
drawn  up  more  than  is  natural,  blood  should  be  taken  from  the  ten- 
der point  by  cups  or  leeches ;  for  usually  there  is  some  degree  of 
ulceration  in  the  intestines  which  may  aggravate  all  the  symptoms.] 
In  some  cases,  one  or  two  of  the  leech-bites  continue  to  bleed  longer 
than  is  requisite;  when  this  occurs,  press  a  little  cotton  into  the 
orifice  with  a  pin,  and  by  folded  rags  maintain  the  pressure. 

If,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  the  patient  be  harassed  with 
a  constant  desire  for  cold  drinks,  and  experiences  pain,  tenderness,  or 
heat  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  accompanied  with  much  nausea  and 
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disease,  there  is  some  degree  of  intestinal  irritation  in  every  case, 
and  this  would  more  probably  be  augmented,  rather  than  alleviated, 
by  the  use  of  purgatives  ;  whereas  the  administration  of  emollient 
clysters,  and  the  occasional  use  of  very  gentle  doses  of  the  finest 
castor  oil  or  rhubarb  and  magnesia^  cannot  irritate  the  bowels,  and 
will  be  found  quite  sufficient  for  the  removal  of  morbid  excretions. 
If  these  were  allowed  to  remain,  they  would  no  doubt  prove  an 
additional  source  of  irritation,  and  might  tend  to  contaminate  the 
whole  frame ;  but  the  irritation  which  they  produce  in  the  intestinal 
oanal,  almost  invariably,  causes  their  expulsion  from  the  body. 
Hence,  the  indication  is  to  soothe  the  bowels  by  means  of  emollient 
injections,  rather  than  increase  the  irritation  already  existing  by  the 
unnecessary  administration  of  purgatives.  It  ought  never  to  be 
forgotten  that  there  is  a  greater  tendency  to  inflammation,  and  con- 
sequent ulceration,  of  certain  portions  of  the  small  intestines,  than  to 
organic  disease  of  any  other  part  of  the  body  ;  hence  we  cannot  too 
strongly  deprecate  the  practice  of  keeping  up  a  constant  discharge 
from  the  bowels  by  means  of  saline  purgatives,  because,  it  must 
necessarily  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  irritation,  and  debilitating 
the  patient. 

Sponging  the  body  with  cold  or  tepid  water  and  sprinkling  the 
pillow  and  sheets  is  very  beneficial,  in  all  cases ;  it  diminishes  the 
distressing  heat  and  dryness  of  the  skin,  is  soothing  and  grateful  to 
the  patient,  and  is  sometimes  followed  by  gentle  perspiration  and 
more  tranquil  sleep.  When  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  cold  water  may 
be  employed  with  perfect  safety,  and  without  any  risk  of  interrupting 
the  regular  course  of  the  rash,  which  usually  appear^n  the  skin ; 
bat  tepid  water  is  to  be  preferred  if  there  be  any  degree  of  moisture 
on  the  skin,  and  at  very  advanced  periods  of  the  disease. 

Cases  frequently  occur,  (particularly  when  the  patients  have  been 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors,)  in  which,  during  the  last 
stage  of  the  disease,  the  supine  position  and  prostration  of  strength; 
the  quick,  soft,  and  compressible  pulse ;  the  cool  or  damp  skin ;  and 
cool  state  of  the  scalp,  the  pale  and  collapsed  countenance,  the 
extreme  restlessness  or  low  delirium,  the  starting  or  convulsive 
movements  of  the  limbs,  and  other  symptoms  of  direct  debility, 
indicate  the  nexscssity  of  administering  stimulants,  in  order  to  rouse 
the  energies  of  the  system,  and  thus  prevent  the  patient  from  sinking. 
The  best  stimulant  in  such  cases  is  pure  brandy,  diluted  with  a  little 
water,  given  every  two,  throe,  or  four  hours,  or  at  longer  or  shorter 
intervals,  according  to  the  effect  produced.  Or  a  pint  of  Sherry 
wine  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  will  sometimes  be  borne 
beneficially.     Whether  wine  or  any  other  stimulant  be  employed,  it 
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should  be  gradually  withdrawn  as  soon  as  the  desired  effects  are 
produced. 

The  treatment,  then,  consists  in  drawing  blood  from  the  arm 
at  the  onset  of  the  disease,  if  the  patient  be  full-blooded  or  of  a  robust 
habit  of  body — in  local  bleeding,  by  means  of  leeches  or  cupping, 
whenever  and  wherever  congestion,  irritation,  or  inflammation  ren- 
ders it  necessary,  care  being  taken  not  to  exhaust  the  strength  of  the 
patient  by  excessive  depletion — in  the  daily  administration  of  emoU 
lient  clysters,  and  the  occasional  use  of  the  mildest  laxatives— in 
sponging  the  body  with  cold  or  tepid  water,  and  in  the  free  use  of 
cold  beverages. 

If  rawness  or  excoriation  of  the  hips,  haunches,  or  back  occurs, 
the  part  may  be  washed  with  a  solution  of  ten  to  fifteen  grains  of 
nitrate  of  silver^  (lunar  caustic^)  in  an  ounce  of  water,  or  with  a 
weak  solution  of  the  sutprracftate  of  lead,  {sugar  of  leadj)  in  spirits 
of  turpentine ;  and  if  sloughing  or  gangrenous  ulcers  form,  carrot 
poultices  J  and  the  means  recommended  under  the  head  of  martifici^ 
Hon,  are  to  be  employed.  But  we  should  endeavor  to  avoid  these 
untoward  occurrences  by  supporting  the  patient  with  pillows,  so  as 
to  take  off  the  pressure  from  the  parts  most  likely  to  suffer  ;  and  in 
all  te<lious  cases,  when  a  tendency  to  excoriation  is  observed,  the 
parts  should  be  defended  by  soap-plaster.  The  India  rubber  water 
bed  and  the  India  rubber  air  pillows,  are  the  best  means  of  guarding 
against  the  effects  of  pressure. 

It  sometimes  happens,  in  the  course  of  typhus-fever,  that  the 
bladder  becomes  distended  and  incapable  of  discharging  its  contents. 
The  state  of  fflhs  organ  should  therefore  be  carefully  attended  to;  and 
if  fulness  or  swelling  be  observed  at  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  the 
urine  must  be  drawn  off  with  the  catheter. 

Ventilation  of  the  sick  chamber  is  always  of  primary  importance, 

and  is  more  particularly  demanded  in  all  contagious  febrile  diseaseSi 

But  great  oare  must  nevertheless  be  taken  to  screen  the  patient  firom 

eurremii  of  air,  and  to  regulate  the  temperature  aooording  to  the  stage 

rf  the  £MMa  and  the  state  of  the  patient    As  long  as  the  surface  of 

^t^tfHfUuaes  hot  and  dry  the  room  should  be  kept  oool,  and  the 

t^Vf^t  bnt  towards  the  termination  of  the  fever,  or  when 

MtaM  of  the  body  is  considerably  reduced,  additional  cover- 

^BmibftafBi.    The  bed-pan  for  evacuations  should  be  used, 

oooaaiooB,  and  the  patient  disturbed  as  little  u 

lid  the  evacuations  be  passed  involuntarily,  the  bed 

by  placing  a  piece  of  oiled  silk,  or  glazed  doth, 

!nie  gams  shoold  be  carefully  washed,  the  linen 

Kify  ehaaged;  and  the  necessity  for  the  utmost 
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attention  to  cleanliness  in  the  patient's  person,  and  to  every  thing 
around  him,  must  be  obvions  to  every  one. 

During  convalescence  the  patient  should  wear  flannel  next  the  skin, 
and  avoid  sudden  alternations  of  atmospheric  temperature.  He  must 
carefully  abstain  from  premature  mental  or  bodily  exertion,  and  the 
return  to  his  ordinary  occupations  ought  to  be  gradual  and  cautious. 

Diet  and  regimen. — During  the  first  or  inflammatory  stage  of 
the  disease,  no  kind  of  nourishment  should  be  allowed  beyond  newly 
prepared  whey  or  barley-water  ;  but  when  the  excitement  subsides, 
small  quantities  of  very  light  food  should  be  given,  such  as  thin  arrow- 
root, gruel,  tapioca,  and  vegetable  jellies.  When  wine  is  considered 
necessary,  it  will  also  be  advisable  to  keep  up  the  patient's  strength 
with  beef-tea,  chicken  or  mutton  broth,  &c. 

It  may  be  inferred,  from  what  has  been  stated  in  a  previous  part 
of  this  article,  that  the  best  means  of  diminishing  the  power  of  con- 
tagion, in  this  and  other  eruptive  fevers,  are  cleanliness  and  proper 
ventilation.  The  attendants  should  avoid  standing  in  a  current  of 
air  which  has  passed  over  the  patient ;  or,  in  other  words,  should 
stand  between  the  patient  and  the  channel  through  which  the  air 
enters  the  apartment ;  they  should  also  avoid  inhaling  his  breath,  or 
leaning  over  him ;  [and  should  avoid  entering  the  sick  apartment 
in  the  morning  with  an  empty  stomach.]  It  "will  likewise  be  advis- 
able to  purify  the  room  from  time  to  time,  by  placing  flat  dishes, 
oontaining  the  chloride  of  lime  mixed  with  water,  on  diflerent  parts 
of  the  floor. 

The  late  Dr.  Henry,  of  Manchester,  discovered  that  clothes,  im- 
pregnated with  the  contagious  eflluvia  from  the  bodies  of  patients 
with  typhus,  scarlatina,  &c.,  are  disinfected  by  exposing  them  to  a 
temperature  of  204*^  P.,  for  an  hour  and  three-quarters,  and  may 
afterwards  be  worn  with  perfect  safety  by  healthy  persons. 

ULCERS. 

Ulcers^  whether  proceeding  from  local  or  constitutional  causes, 
•re  GJassed  by  surgeons  under  diflerent  heads,  according  to  their  ap- 
pearances and  the  symptoms  with  which  they  are  accompanied. 
The  species  of  ulcers  usually  described  are — ^the  healthy,  the  indolent, 
the  irritable,  and  the  sloughing,  or  phagadenic. 

The  Simple  or  Healthy  Ulcer^  is  covered  with  small  fleshy 
projections,  which  are  of  a  red  color,  firm,  and  pointed.  These 
granular  eminences  are  closely  connected,  forming  an  equal 
surface,  and  are  bedewed  with  cream-colored  matter  (pus.)  This 
form  of  ulcer  is  not  painful,  but  is  attended  with  a  peculiar  sensation 
of  itching ;  its  edges  are  smooth,  soft,  and  though  slightly  floridi  do 
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not  present  the  fiery-looking  appearance  of  an  inflamed  part.  Now, 
when  an  nloer,  whether  proceeding  from  a  wound^  a  bum,  an  ab- 
scess, or,  in  a  word,  from  any  other  cause,  either  local  or  constita- 
tional,  exhibits  these  appearances,  we  know  that  the  process  which 
nature  sets  up  for  the  restoration  of  the  part  is  going  on  favorably, 
and  needs  no  assistance  from  art.  In  fact,  no  means  possessed  of 
the  direct  power  of  promoting  a  cure  are  known  ;  hence,  all  that  re- 
mains for  us  to  do  is  to  preserve  the  natural  process  from  interruptioD, 
by  defending  the  part  from  injury. 

In  ordinary  cases,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  dress  the  sore  with  dry 
lint,  or  old  linen,  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  when  it  should  be  care- 
fully w*ashed  with  milk- warm  water.  If  part  of  the  dressing  adhere  to 
the  edges  of  the  ulcer,  it  should  be  carefully  removed,  so  as  not  to 
produce  irritation,  or  injure  the  numerous  red  points  already  noticed, 
called  granulations.  The  necessity  of  protecting  these  little  bodies 
from  mechanical  injury  is  obvious,  because  they  secrete  the  matter 
which  flows  from  the  ulcerated  surface,  and  without  which  the  heal- 
ing process  could  not  be  carried  on ;  while  at  the  same  time  they 
gradually  fill  up  the  cavity  of  the  sore,  until  its  surface  reach  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  skin — ^thus  constituting  the  means  adopted 
by  nature  for  the  completion  of  the  cure.  Many  surgeons  smear  the 
lint,  or  whatever  covering  is  employed,  with  a  little  Tumer*8  cerate^ 
sugar  of  lead  ointment ^  or  some  other  mild  unctuous  substance ;  tius^ 
however,  is  not  done  with  the  intention  of  expediting  the  core,  bat 
merely  to  prevent  the  lint  from  adhering,  and  the  edges  of  the  uloer 
from  being  injured  on  its  removal.  The  dressing  must  be  kept  on  by 
a  roller  wound  round  the  limb,  from  its  extremity  to  some  distanoe 
above  the  sore.  This  is  not  to  be  applied  so  tightly  as  to  produce  peiii| 
but  with  sufficient  firmness  to  retain  its  own  place  and  that  of  the 
lint,  or  whatever  dressing  may  be  employed. 

When  a  wound  cannot  be  healed  by  the  adhesive  process,  or  by 
what  surgeons  call  the  first  intention,  and  when  it  is  found  necessary 
to  open  an  abcess,  we  should  apply  warm  poultices  to  the  part,  in  order 
to  promote  the  growth  of  granulations,  until  these  have  sprung  up  to  a 
level  with  the  surrounding  skin.  The  poultices  are  then  to  be  discon- 
tinued, and  lint  applied  as  above  directed. 

Sometimes  the  granulations  become  too  luxuriant,  and  spring  up 
higher  than  the  edges  of  the  sore,  forming  what  is  called  proud-fleshy 
which  may  cover  the  whole  or  only  part  of  the  ulcer.  When  this 
occurs,  we  must  touch  the  fungous  part  daily  with  blue  vitriol^ 
{sulphate  of  copper y)  or  lunar  caustic ^  until  it  be 'brought  down  tD 
the  proper  level ;  or  we  may  apply  pressure,-  by  means  of  strips  of 
adhesive  plaster  and  suitable  bandages.    In  some  instances,  the  or- 
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dinary  means  of  keeping  down  proud-flesh  do  not  succeed  ;  we  then 
have  recourse  to  the  application  of  a  piece  of  sheet  lead  over  the  sore. 
When  this  measure  is  deemed  necessary,  a  pledget  of  lint,  covered 
with  simple  ointment,  should  be  interposed  between  the  lead  and  the 
nicer,  and  a  long  roller  or  laced  stocking,  applied  so  as  to  embrace 
the  whole  limb,  and  retain  the  lead  in  place.     (ISee  p.  229.) 

The  Indolent  Ulcer  is  characterized  by  a  smooth  surface,  without 
granulations,  of  various  colors.  Sometimes  it  is  glossy,  or  semi- 
transparent,  or  covered  with  a  layer  of  viscid  mucus ;  its  edges  are 
hard,  white,  and  sometimes  turned  outwards,  while  the  surrounding 
skin  presents  a  varnished  appearance,  looks  polished,  like  a  pebble, 
or  exhibits  a  rough  and  scaly  aspect.  The  limb,  on  which  this 
description  of  ulcer  is  seated,  is  always  more  or  less  swollen,  and  the 
matter  discharged  is  a  thin  serous-looking  fluid,  or  is  tenacious  and 
fetid. 

Some  people  submit  to  all  the  inconvenience  and  discomfort  of  an 
indolent  ulcer  for  years,  being  afraid  to  dry  it  up  through  a  dread  of 
injuring  the  system,  and  inducing  some  inveterate  or  acute  disease, 
by  suppressing  a  long-continued  discharge.  These  ulcers,  however, 
may  be  healed  with  perfect  propriety,  provided  proper  treatment  be 
•d(qpted,  and  the  patient  adheres  to  a  sufliciently  rigorous  diet,  until 
the  system  accommodates  itself  to  the  change,  and  the  state  of  the 
general  habit  is  corrected. 

The  mode  of  treatment  now  generally  preferred  is  that  by  pressure 
with  adhesive  straps,  which  is  not  only  very  eflicacious,  but  possesses 
the  advantage  of  being  simple  and  easily  managed.  It  is  performed 
in  the  following  manner.  The  limb  having  been  shaved,  a  slip  of 
adhesive  plaster,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  breadth,  is  to  be  applied 
completely  round  the  limb,  about  two  inches  below  the  ulcer ;  and, 
in  order  to  fix  the  strap  firmly,  one  end  of  it  should  be  made  to  over- 
lap  the  other ;  then  a  second  strap  is  to  be  applied  a  little  higher,  so 
as  to  cover  two  thirds  of  the  first ;  then  a  third  in  the  same  manner, 
proceeding  upwards  until  the  ulcer  is  entirely  covered,  and  an  inch 
or  two  of  the  skin  above  it.  Having  completed  this  part  of  the  pro- 
cess, a  long  cotton  roller,  three  inches  broad,  is  then  to  be  wound  round 
the  limb,  from  the  toes  to  the  joint  immediately  above  the  sore,  or  a 
laced  stocking  may  be  employed  in  place  of  the  roller.  The  ulcer 
should  be  dressed  once  in  thirty-five  or  forty-eight  hours ;  and  if  the 
patient  complain  of  severe  itching  and  heat  at  the  part,  the  bandage 
must  be  freely  moistened  with  cold  water.  The  straps  and  roller 
should  not  at  first  be  applied  very  tight,  or  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
produce  pain;  but  after  they  have  been  used  several  times,  the 
patient  will,  without  inconvenience,  bear  to  have  the  pressors  ooo- 
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siderably  increased.  This  method  of  treatment  soon  produces  the 
effect  of  subduing  the  swelling  of  the  limb,  and  reducing  the  calkms 
edges  of  the  ulcer ;  granulations  begin  to  spring  up,  and  discharge 
cream  colored  matter ;  the  part  assumes  a  healthy  action,  and  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  the  simple  ulcer,  above  described,  and  the 
cure  is  soon  completed. 

Although  the  most  obstinate  cases  of  indolent  ulcer  are  often 
remedied  by  the  above  plan  of  treatment,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  this  or  any  other  method  shall  be  invariably  successful ;  we  are 
therefore  occasionally  under  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  other 
remedies.  Various  stimulants  are  employed  to  excite  the  growth  of 
granulations,  and  induce  a  healthy  action  of  the  part.  Mild  citrine 
ointment,  spread  on  lint  or  on  soft  linen  rag,  or  salve  composed  of  an 
ounce  of  basilicon  mixed  with  a  drachm  of  the  red  precipitate  of 
mercury y  are  useful  dressings;  but  they  must  be  used  stronger 
or  weaker,  according  to  the  effect  produced.  If  the  patient  complain 
of  smarting  or  pain,  the  strength  of  the  ointment  should  be  dimin^ 
ished  by  the  addition  of  a  little  lard.  The  best  plan,  however,  is  not 
to  persist  in  the  use  of  any  particular  ointment  or  lotion,  but  to  vary 
the  dressing  as  soon  as  we  observe  that  the  ulcer  begins  to  fall  back  into 
the  same  indolent  state,  or  remains  stationary.  Whatever  application 
is  employed,  the  use  of  the  roller  should  never  be  neglected,  beoaose 
there  is  no  fact  in  surgery  better  ascertained  than  the  efficacy  of 
pressure  in  cases  of  indolent  ulcer. 

Irritable  Ulcers  vary  considerably  in  appearance  in  different  cases. 
In  general,  the  surface  of  the  sore  at  the  commencement,  presents  a 
very  unequal  aspect ;  the  granulations  at  some  parts  are  seen  shoot 
ing  up  too  high,  in  others  they  are  scarcely  perceptible.  There  is 
much  pain  and  tenderness  of  the  part,  and  redness  of  the  adjacent 
skin;  the  discharge  consists  of  bloody  matter,  which  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  compares  to  strawberry-cream  in  appearance.  If  the  irritation 
be  allowed  to  continue,  the  granulating  action  is  gradually  destrojfed; 
the  surface  of  the  sore  acquires  a  smooth  buff-colored  appearanoei 
the  matter  discharged  is  thin,  and  the  part  becomes  exoeedii^y 
tender,  and  is  very  painful  when  touched.  Sometimes  this  speeioi 
of  sore  is  level  with  the  surface  of  the  limb ;  at  other  times  it  ii 
deep  like  a  cup,  with  thin  sharp  edges,  and  continues  to  spread  as 
long  as  the  excess  of  action  exists.  Weak,  irritable  individual 
more  especially  those  whose  constitutions  have  been  injured  by 
intemperance,  are  most  liable  to  this  kind  of  ulcer ;  it  also  oocors  in 
full-fed  plethoric  persons. 

In  the  treatment  of  irritable  ulcers,  we  must  avoid  every  thing 
which  can  keep  up  the  excitement  and  employ  remedies  of  a  *ft"*h'»g 
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tendency.  Of  these,  the  best,  if  the  excitement  bo  merely  local,  are 
fomentations  of  the  decoction  of  poppy-heads^  and  warm  bread  and 
milk  poultices.  The  following  ointment  is  strongly  recommended 
by  Sir  A.  Cooper. 

Spermaceti  ointment,  and 

Citrine  ointment,  of  each  half  an  ounce, 

Opium  in  powder,  a  drachm.    JAix. 

To  be  spread  on  lint,  and  applied  to  the  part  twice  a  day. 

When  an  ulcer  is  of  an  indolent  character,  moderate  exercise  on 
foot  may  be  allowed,  and  is  even  serviceable  in  many  cases ;  here, 
on  the  contrary,  motion  would  certainly  have  the  effect  of  increasing 
the  irritation,  and  absolute  rest  must  therefore  be  strictly  enforced. 

The  Sloughing^  or  Phagedenic  Ulcer. — The  irritable  ulcer  with- 
out  granulations  is  very  liable  to  become  affected  with  inflammation 
of  a  low  character,  which  s(An  terminates  in  sloughing  or  mortifica- 
tion. 

The  sloughing  ulcer  generally  arises  from  constitutional  causeSi 
snoh  as  great  irritability  of  the  system  brought  on  by  drinking 
spirits,  by  the  abuse  of  mercury,  or  by  the  deleterious  influence  of 
an  unwholesome  atmosphere.  The  inflammation  produced  by  the 
local  application  of  certain  morbid  poisons  may  likewise  end  rapidly 
in  sloughing  ulceration. 

During  the  inflammatory  stage,  which  invariably  precedes  the 
sloughing,  the  soothing  applications  above  mentioned,  are  to  be  em-  ' 
ployed ;  in  some  instances  it  will  be  advisable  to  apply  leeches  round 
the  part,  and  general  bleeding  may  be  employed,  if  the  patient  be  of 
a  robust  habit  of  body.  AVhen  the  sloughing  has  commenced,  carrot 
pauUices  should  be  had  recourse  to,  or  a  lotion,  composed  of  fifty 
drops  o!  nitric  acid  to  a  quart  of  water,  may  be  constantly  used,  the 
strength  being  increased  or  diminished  according  to  the  patient's 
sensations.  This  application  has  an  excellent  effect  in  promoting 
tiie  growth  of  healthy  granulations.  Oiled  silk  should  be  applied 
over  the  ulcer,  until  the  slough  be  detached,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
disagreeable  smell  which  would  otherwise  arise  from  the  mortifying 
parts.  The  state  of  the  constitution  must  be  carefully  attended  to. 
In  most  cases  the  administration  of  opium,  as  already  recommended, 
18  found  necessary.     (See  p.  660,  article  varicose  veins,) 

URINE,  INCONTINENCE  OF. 

When  a  person  is  unable  to  retain  his  urine,  and  it  constantly 
passes  off  involuntarily,  he  is  said  to  be  affected  with  incontinence 
of  urine. 

Inability  to  retain  the  urine  is  a  symptom  of  various  disordeied 
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conditions  of  the  urinary  organs.  In  people  advanced  in  life,  it  is 
frequently  associated  with  retention  of  urine.  The  bladder  is  ooDp 
stantly  full,  and  every  movement  of  the  body  causes  the  urine  to 
escape ;  in  this  manner  it  passes  involuntarily,  as  quickly  as  it  is 
secreted  by  the  kidneys.     (See  Urine^  Retention  of,) 

Incontinence  of  urine  is  often  connected  with  a  weakened  or 
paralyzed  state  of  the  lower  limbs,  which,  in  many  cases,  is  caused 
by  injuries  done  to  the  spine,  or  by  some  disorder  of  the  spinal 
marrow.  Sometimes,  again,  the  paralytic  condition  of  the  inferior 
extremities,  to  which  the  incontinence  of  urine  is  obviously  subor- 
dinate, comes  on  gradually,  without  any  known  cause.  In  such 
cases,  the  bladder  does  not  appear  to  be  distended  ;  but  its  sphincter 
muscle  offers  no  resistance  to  the  escape  of  the  urine,  which  dribbles 
constantly  from  the  parts,  to  the  great  discomfort  of  the  patient 
The  treatment  generally  relied  on,  ii#this  form  of  the  disorder, 
consists  in  cold  bathing,  more  especially  the  daily  application  of  the 
cold  douche  *  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  body — ^the  application  of 
blisters  to  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  (sacrum) — the  internal  use  of 
the  tincture  of  cantharides,  in  doses  of  ten  drops,  three  times  a  day, 
in  half  a  tea-cupful  of  gum- water  or  linseed  tea — and  tonic  remedies, 
such  as  quinine  or  the  prepared  rust  of  iron.  In  some  cases,  the 
introduction  of  the  cathetef  has  been  found  serviceable. 

Children  are  particularly  liable  to  incontinence  of  urine.  In 
general,  they  are  troubled  with  it  only  when  asleep  ;  but  in  many 
cases,  the  calls  to  void  the  urine  during  the  day  are  more  frequent 
than  in  hefiilth ;  and  the  child,  if  spoken  to  sharply,  or  alarmed  frooi 
any  cause,  makes  water  involuntarily.  Many  medical  men  have  re- 
commended corporal  punishment,  as  the  best  remedy  in  such  oases. 
Who  ever  heard  of  any  young  person  having  been  cured  of  this  infi^ 
mity  by  such  treatment?  Children  are  keenly  alive  to  the  disgraoe 
which  is  attached  to  it ;  and  if  it  were  possible,  would  gladly  give 
up  a  practice  which  exposes  them  to  the  taunts  and  scoffing  of  their 
companions.  This  nocturnal  incontinence  of  urine  sometimes  resists 
every  kind  of  treatment ;  but  it  usually  gets  well  of  itself,  as  the 
child  grows  up  and  acquires  strength.  Much  benefit  may  be  derived 
from  tonic  remedies ;  of  these,  perhaps,  the  most  eligible  is  the  tinC' 
ture  of  steely  which  should  be  given  in  doses  of  five  drops,  three 
times  a  day,  in  a  wine-glassful  of  the  infusion  of  gentian,  or  deooo- 
tion  of  whortleberry,  and  continued  daily  for  several  weeks,  or 
months,  according  to  the  circumstances.  A  succession  of  blisters  to 
the  sacrum,  or  lower  part  of  the  back,  have  been  often  successfully 
employed.      Bathing  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen   and  genital 

*A  ftroam  of  water  applied  with  force  to  any  part  of  the  body.— So. 
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organs,  night  and  morning,  with  cold  water,  has  often  an  excellent 
effect.  The  state  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  should  be  carefully 
attended  to.  Watery  diet  should  be  avoided,  and  tea  prohibited  in 
the  afternoon.  Eating  shortly  before  going  to  bed  is  improper. 
Contrivances,  which  mechanically  prevent  the  discharge  of  urine, 
often  do  serious  mischief,  and  are  never  followed  by  any  permanent 
benefit.  In  all  cases  of  this  disease  in  the  male  sex,  a  small  bag  of 
oiled-silk,  or  India-rubber  cloth,  (Macintosh,)  appended  to  the  parts, 
will  be  found  very  serviceable  as  far  as  regards  cleanliness ;  and  a 
piece  of  the  same  description  of  cloth,  about  a  yard  square,  placed 
under  the  hips  at  night,  is  also  conducive  to  cleanliness  and  comfort. 

URINE,  RETENTION  OF. 

Retention  of  the  urine,  or  strangury,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is 
either  complete  or  incomplete.  In  the  former  case,  no  urine  can  be 
passed,  or  only  a  few  drops  are  voided  with  great  straining,  and  at 
intervals,  without  affording  any  relief  to  the  patient,  whose  state 
Mxm  becomes  one  of  the  most  distressing  to  which  man  is  liable.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  symptoms  are  not  so  urgent,  and  the  patient 
passes,  occasionally,  a  considerable  quantity  of  urine,  without  the 
pain  or  distention  at  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  being  much,  or  in 
any  degree,  relieved,  or  the  restlessness  and  symotoms  of  general 
excitement  abated. 

Retention  of  urine  sometimes  occurs  in  persons  who  have  been 
prevented  from  making  water  by  delicacy,  indolence,  or  other  causes, 
until  the  bladder,  from  over-distension,  has  become  so  weakened  that 
it  loses  its  contractile  power,  and  is  unable  to  empty  itself.  In  this 
case,  the  feet  ought  to  be  placed  in  water  as  hot  as  it  can  be  borne, 
and  warm  fomentations  should  be  applied  over  the  lower  part  of  the 
belly,  or  the  penis  may  be  immersed  in  a  basin  of  warm  water ;  by 
these  means,  continued  for  some  time,  and  the  application  of  gentle 
pressure  over  the  bladder,  the  patient  will  occasionally  succeed  in 
voiding  his  urine.  The  disorder,  when  depending  on  this  cause,  may 
be  relieved  by  other  methods  of  treatment ;  but  in  general  it  is  found 
necessary  to  draw  off  the  urine  by  means  of  a  catheter.  In  many 
instances,  this  instrument  must  be  employed  twice  or  thrice  daily,  or 
even  more  frequently,  for  several  days,  or  even  weeks,  until  the  mu&- 
oalar  structure  of  the  bladder  recovers  its  tone.  A  simple  and 
excellent  method  of  restoring  the  tone  of  the  bladder  is  to  pour  cold 
water  on  the  lower  part  of  the  belly  from  a  height,  by  means  of  a 
jog  or  tea-kettle.  This  should  be  done  night  and  morning  until  the 
oatheter  is  no  longer  required.  Retention  of  the  urine,  from  a  weak- 
ened or  pnralyzed  state  of  the  bladder,  may  also  arise  from  certain 
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affeotions  of  the  brain,  or  from  injuries  done  to  the  spine  by  blowB  or 
otherwise.  In  the  latter  case,  some  degree  of  insensibility  and  weak- 
ness of  the  lower  limbs  is  generally  present.  This  form  of  the 
disorder  is  often  symptomatic  of  particular  diseases.  It  occuib 
sometimes  in  the  course  of  fevers,  painters'  colic,  dysentery,  &c.  In 
all  such  cases,  the  state  of  the  bladder  should  be  carefully  attended  to, 
and  the  catheter  employed  at  least  three  or  four  times  in  the  coone 
of  twenty-four  hours,  until  the  patient  reoovers  from  the  disease  on 
which  the  retention  depends. 

Strangury  sometimes  arises  from  the  internal  administration  of 
Spanish  Hies,  (cantharides,)  or  their  external  application  in  the  form  of 
blisters.  In  this  case,  there  is  a  sensation  of  fulness  and  weight  at 
the  region  of  the  bladder,  attended  with  frequent  inclination  to  make 
water,  smarting,  heat,  and  difHculty  in  voiding  it.  These  symptoms 
are  soon  relieved  by  drinking  freely  of  linseed-tea,  barley-water, 
decoction  of  marshmallow,  or  gum-water  with  nitre,  as  directed  at 
page  281.  In  severe  cases,  it  will  also  be  advisable  to  take  forty  or 
fifty  drops  of  the  tincture  of  henbane^  in  two  ounces  of  camphor 
mixture,  every  four  or  six  hours.  These  remedies  are  also  very  ser- 
viceable in  relieving  the  strangury  which  attends  gonorrhoea.  In  this 
last  case,  much  relief  may  also  be  derived  from  the  immersion  of  the 
penis  in  warm  water.     (For  camphor  mixture  see  p.  304.) 

In  retention  of  urine,  from  spasm  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  the 
tincture  of  steel  is  a  remedy  which  occasionally  proves  very  bene- 
ficial. It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  ten  drops,  in  a  little  water,  eveiy 
ten  minutes.  After  six  or  eight  doses  have  been  taken,  the  nrin^ 
sometimes  flows  freely.  Spasmodic  stricture  has  been  frequently 
relieved  and  a  copious  flow  of  urine  procured,  by  dashing  cold  water 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  belly  and  thighs,  when  all  other  remedies 
had  been  tried  in  vain.  This  method  of  treatment  was  highly 
extolled  by  Sir  John  Floyer,  of  Litchfield,  and  Dr.  Baynard,  nearly  a 
century  and  a  half  ago. 

Dr.  Baynard  says,  '^  Of  the  power  of  cold  water,  in  a  suppression 
of  urine  caused  from  too  long  retention,  I  have  many  instances." 
One  of  which  is  the  following.  '^  A  gentleman,  at  a  long  tryal  at  the 
bar^  in  a  title  of  law  where  his  all  was  at  stake,  held  his  water  so 
long  that  when  the  tryal  was  over  he  went  to  make  water,  but  oonld 
not,  the  fibres  of  the  bladder  being  so  much  and  so  long  extended 
that  they  could  not  contract.  The  gentleman  lay  all  night  in 
extreme  pain,  and  yet  with  a  great  desire  to  urine,  but  could  not 
The  next  morning  he  took  several  diuretick  drops,  as  sweet  spirits  of 
nitre,  &c.,  in  white  wine,  &c.,  but  to  no  purpose.  I  hearing  of  this 
by  chance,  bid  his  friend  strip  him  nakedf  floid  wrap  him  round  the 
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waist  and  belly  with  a  wet  towely  which  as  soon  as  done  he  made 
water  immediately,  but  was  for  some  time  afterward  troubled  with 
the  strangury.  And  I  have  heard  some  of  owr  judges  complain  that 
by  holding  their  water  in  tedious  and  long  causes,  that  they  have 
found  much  injury  by  tlie  long  retention  of  their  urine,  &c." 

In  extreme  cases  of  retention  of  urine,  when  all  other  means  have 
failed,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  surgeon  to  withdraw  the  urine  by  puno- 
tnring  the  bladder,  in  order  to  prevent  a  fatal  termination. 

Persons  subject  to  this  disease  should  live  abstemiously,  and 
carefully  guard  against  exposure  to  cold,  sudden  vicissitudes  of  tem- 
perature, wet  feet,  and  every  kind  of  severe  bodily  exercise;  and,  of 
all  things,  they  should  never  neglect  to  attend  instantly  to  a  call  to 
make  water. 

VACCINATION. 

The  improved  method  of  treating  small  pox  by  the  free  admission 
of  fresh  air  into  the  patient's  room,  the  avoiding  of  every  thing  heat- 
ing or  stimulating,  the  use  of  cooling  drinks,  conjoined  with  other 
appropriate  remedies,  and  the  introduction  of  inoculation  into  Eng- 
land, by  Lady  Mary  Wortlcy  Montague,  in  the  year  1721,  had  greatly 
diminished  the  mortality  from  that  loathsome  and  dangerous  disease; 
bnt  it  was  not  until  1798  that  the  illustrious  Jenner  announced  the 
&ot|  that  the  human  system  could  be  eflectually  and  permanently 
fleoured  from  its  influence  by  vaccination.  In  the  course  of  two  or 
three  years  from  the  time  that  this  benefactor  of  his  race  began  to 
promulgate  his  invaluable  discovery — ^the  most  important  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  medicine — the  practice  of  vaccination  had  almost 
snperaeded  inoculation  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  is  now  known 
in  the  most  remote  countries  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 

A  tradition,  which  had  long  existed  among  the  peasantry  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  England,  led  Dr.  Jenner  to  observe,  that,  in  the  dairies 
of  Gloucestershire,  the  cows  were  subject  to  an  eruption  on  their 
teats  and  udders  which  was  Sf»metiines  communicated  to  the  hands 
of  the  persons  engaged  in  milking  them,  and  was  attended  in  most 
instances  by  a  slight  degree  of  fever.  He  also  observed,  that  those 
who  had  undergone  this  di^(ease,  known  under  the  name  of  cow  pox, 
were  never  afterwards  liable  to  small  pox,  either  by  inoculation  or  by 
exposure  to  the  most  active  contagion.  After  carefully  investigating 
the  causes  and  effects  of  cow  pox,  during  a  period  of  upwards  of 
twenty  years,  he  satisfied  himself  of  the  correctness  of  the  fact,  that 
Taooination  produced  such  a  change  in  the  constitution  as  effectually 
to  preserve  it  from  the  influence  of  the  contagion  of  small  pox. 
He  also  piaintained,  that  both  these  diseases  are  essentially  the 
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same ;  and  this  has  since  been  confirmed,  both  in  England  and  in 
Germany,  by  experiments,  which  have  clearly  proved  that  the  oow 
receives  the  small  pox  by  inoculation,  and  changes  it  into  vaccine. 
This,  if  again  introduced  into  the  human  body,  produces  the  trne 
cow  pox.  He  also  established  the  identity  of  the  cow  pox  with  the 
disorder  called  the  grease  in  horses.  It  has  since  been  ascertained 
that  cow  pox  may  be  communicated  to  man  from  the  horse,  without 
the  agency  of  the  cow ;  and  it  is  now  generally  understood,  contrary 
to  the  opinion  entertained  by  Jenner,  that  the  disease  may  oiigiuata 
in  the  cow  without  access  to  horses. 

Children,  if  healthy,  and  their  skin  perfectly  free  from  every  kind 
of  eruption,  should  be  vaccinated  before  the  process  of  teething  com- 
mences. The  most  suitable  age  for  the  operation  is  about  the  fionrth 
or  fifth  month  after  birth.  The  vaccine  matter,  or  lymph,  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  should  be  taken  from  the  pock,  or  vesicle,  between 
the  fifth  and  eighth  days ;  and,  if  circumstances  admit,  should  bo 
inserted  in  a  recent  state.  It  ought  to  be  perfectly  limpid  and  trans- 
parent. The  operation  is  very  simple.  The  operator  having 
grasped  the  child^s  arm  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  firmness  to  keep 
the  skin  tight,  should  make  two  small  oblique  punctures,  by  means 
of  a  clean  sharp  lancet,  charged  with  lymph.  [The  puncture  should 
be  made  merely  below  the  scarf-skin,  so  as  to  place  the  matter  oa 
the  surface  of  the  true  skin,  from  which  absorption  rapidly  takes 
place.  No  blood  should  be  drawn.  A  single  full  drop  of  blood  is 
apt  to  dilute  and  wash  away  the  matter  inserted.  K  particle  ol 
blood  usually  follows  the  puncture,  showing  that  it  has  reached  the 
true  skin,  and  does  not  interfere  with  the  success  of  the  operation.] 
It  will  also  bo  proper  to  charge  the  point  of  the  lancet  a  second  time 
with  lymph,  and  wipe  it  upon  the  wounds.  This  precaution  is  par- 
ticularly necessary,  if  the  skin  be  unusually  tough  or  the  lancet 
blunt ;  circumstances,  which  in  the  first  instance,  may  have  pre- 
vented the  matter  from  entering  the  wounds. 

The  effects  of  vaccination  are  thus  accurately  described  by  Mr. 
Bryce: — "About  the  third  day  after  the  insertion  of  the  virus  of 
cow  pox,  either  by  puncture,  or  by  slight  incision  in  the  arm,  a  snudl 
inflamed  spot  may  be  observed  in  the  part  where  the  inoculation  wa8 
performed.  Next  day,  this  spot  appears  still  more  florid,  especially 
if  the  person  be  warm  ;  and  by  passing  the  point  of  the  finger  over 
it,  a  degree  of  hardness  and  swelling  in  the  part  is  readily  perceived. 
On  the  fifth  day,  a  small  pale  vesicle  occupies  the  spot  where  the 
inflammation  was,  and  the  affection  begins  to  assume  the  character- 
istic appearance  of  cow  pox.  In  place  of  inflammation,  extending 
round  the  base  of  the  vesicle,  at  this  period,  as  is  common  in  small 
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pox  and  mo.st  other  pustular  dii^oases,  the  whole  has  a  milky-white 
appearance.  The  vesicle  is  now  turgid,  but  evidently  depressed  in 
the  centre,  while  the  edges  are  considerably  elevated.  For  the  next 
two  days,  the  vesicle  increases  in  size,  and  retains  the  same  charac- 
ter; so  that  by  the  seventh  it  has  acquired  very  considerable 
magnitude,  and  is  of  a  circular  form,  if  the  inoculation  was  per- 
formed by  a  puncture,  or  of  an  oblong  form  if  done  by  an  incision; 
but  in  both  cases  the  margin  is  regular  and  well  defined ;  while  tlie 
centre,  becoming  still  more  depressed,  and  a  small  crust  forming 
there,  and  the  edges  becoming  more  turgid,  give  the  whole  a  very 
particular  appearance  and  character,  wMiich,  in  my  opinion,  may 
readily  serve  to  distinguish  this  affection  from  every  other. 

"  About  the  eighth  day  from  the  time  of  inoculation,  the  glands 
in  the  arm-pit  become  a  little  swelled,  occasioning  pain  and  stiffness 
on  moving  the  arm.  Head-ache,  shiverings,  a  frequent  puls<^,  and 
other  febrile  symptoms  take  place  ;  and  these  have  been  observed  to 
continue,  from  a  few  hours  to  two  or  more  days.  These  symptoms, 
however,  are  in  general  so  slight  and  transient,  as  to  require  no  aid 
from  medicine.^' 

The  dark-colored  scab  becomes  gradually  detached,  and  drops  off 
about  the  twenty-first  day,  after  the  insertion  of  the  lymph,  leaving 
an  indelible  scar,  which  is  of  a  circular  shape,  depressed,  and  in- 
dented with  several  small  pits,  corresponding  to  the  number  of  cells, 
of  which  the  vesicle  had  been  formed. 

Sometimes,  in  consequence  of  a  bad  habit  of  body,  certain  con- 
ditions of  the  atmosphere,  the  use  of  impure  lymph,  or  other  causes 
with  which  we  are  unacquainted,  vaccination  is  rendered  imperfect, 
and  does  not  run  through  the  regular  course  above  described.  In 
such  ca.ses,  the  part  appears  to  fester,  and  is  affected  with  a  very 
troublesome  itching.  The  pock,  on  the  fifth  day,  is  filled  with  opaque, 
straw  colored  matter,  which  has  no  resemblance  to  the  clear  limpid 
fluid  contained  in  the  true  cow  pox  vesicle.  The  scab  which  after- 
wards covers  the  part  is  of  a  yellow  color,  and  falls  off  on  tlie  Umih 
or  twelfth  day,  sometimes  earlier.  The  above  are  the  usual  appi^ar- 
ances  which  result  from  im|)erfect  vaccination ;  but  severe  inflam- 
mation, ulceration,  the  formation  of  scales  and  other  phenomena 
may  be  manifested ;  all  of  which  may  be  easily  distinguished  from 
the  uniform  signs  of  cow  pox.  When  any  of  these  irregular  appear- 
ances occur,  it  is  advisable  to  allow  the  parts  to  be  perfectly  healed, 
before  re-vaccinating  the  child. 

A  popular  notion  is  at  present  very  prevalent,  that  the  protective 
power  of  vaccination  becomes  gradually  exhausted  in  the  course  of 
certain  periods — seven  or  fourteen  years ;   and   parents  often   ask 
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medioal  men,  whether  it  is  necessary  to  have  their  children  re-vao- 
oinated.  No  reasonable  objection  can  be  urged  against  this  practioe. 
The  operation  is  attended  with  very  little  pain,  and  can  be  followed 
by  no  disagreeable  consequences;  in  fact,  it  will  produce  no  other 
effect  than  a  slight  degree  of  redness,  and  perhaps  festering,  if  the 
vaccination  in  the  first  instance,  has  run  through  its  regular  course. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  first  vaccine  process  has  been  incom- 
plete, the  second  introduction  of  the  lymph  into  the  system  will  pro- 
duce vesicles,  and  the  true  cow  pox,  as  above  described.  The  second 
operation,  then,  will  serve  at  least  as  a  test  of  the  validity  of  the 
first ;  and  beyond  this  it  does  not  appear  to  us  to  answer  any 
useful  purpose.     (See  p.  249.) 

VARICOSE   VEINS. 

A  varicose  vein  is  generally  of  a  blue  color,  sometimes  of  a 
brownish  hue,  is  considerably  increased  in  size,  appears  knotted, 
irregular,  and  winds  in  a  serpentine  manner  beneath  the  skin. 
Sometimes  several  veins  enlarge  in  this  manner  within  a  small 
space,  and  appear  coiled  up,  or  as  it  were,  interlaced  vrith  each  other, 
so  as  to  form  an  irregular  dark  blue  colored  tumor  under  the  skm. 
In  other  cases,  the  enlargement  or  dilatation  is  partial ;  and  round, 
circumscribed,  elastic  swellings,  or  knots,  appear  at  irregular  distances 
along  the  course  of  a  vein.  Varicose  veins  increase  in  size,  when  the 
individual  is  engaged  in  any  active  exercise,  or  continues  long  on  his 
feet ;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  repose,  the  horizontal  position,  and 
pressure,  cause  them  to  diminish,  or  disappear  altogether. 

All  veins  are  not  equally  liable  to  this  disease ;  those  which  an 
deeply  seated  in  the  limbs,  or  in  the  internal  parts  of  the  body,  veiy 
seldom  become  varicose ;  this  morbid  alteration  of  structure  is,  on 
the  contrary,  very  common  in  the  veins  situated  immediately  under 
the  skin.  The  superficial  veins  of  the  legs  and  thighs  are  most 
subject  to  this  disorder.  Those  on  the  fore-part  of  the  abdomen, 
and  about  the  scrotum^  are  not  unfrequently  affected  ;  but  it  seldom 
attacks  the  veins  of  the  arms.  When  the  veins  about  the  lower  part 
of  the  rectum  and  anus  become  varicose,  the  disease  is  then  called 
piles. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  disorder,  one  or  more  veins,  com- 
monly one  of  the  lower  extremities,  sometimes  of  both,  are  ob- 
served to  be  larger  than  natural,  but  not  attended  with  pain  or  any 
inconvenience.  The  dilatation  and  change  of  structure  of  the  vessels 
advance  very  slowly.  A  year  or  two,  or  even  a  much  longer  period, 
may  elapse  before  the  patient  is  induced  to  pay  particular  attention 
to  the  disease.     At  length  he  observes,  after  walking  or  remaining 
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long  on  his  feet,  that  the  veins  become  considerably  distended,  while 
the  skin  over  them  feels  hotter  than  natural.  Resting  in  the  recum- 
bent position  soon  removes  these  symptoms,  but  thoy  are  readily 
brought  on  again  by  the  same  causes.  The  veins  being  frequently 
distended  in  this  manner,  at  last  become  permanently  dilated,  ac- 
quire a  tortuous  appearance,  and  roll  under  tiie  skin.  As  the  disease 
advances,  the  patient,  after  any  active  exercise,  experiences  a  pain- 
ful sensation  of  tension  in  the  dilated  veins,  accompanied  with 
numbness,  swelling,  and  jterhaps  shooting  pains  in  the  limb,  which 
may  render  him  for  a  time  incapable  of  walking.  These  symptoms  are 
always  aggravated  towards  night,  and  again  diminished  in  the  morning. 

Nature  alone  sometimes  subdues  and  expels  this  disease.  In 
other  cases  again,  it  continues  to  get  worse,  and  occasions  disorders 
of  the  limb,  of  the  most  serious  nature.  But  in  the  majority  of 
cases  it  remains  almost  stationary  ;  and,  although  it  may  give  rise 
to  considerable  pain  at  times,  is  rather  to  be  considered  as  an  incon- 
venient and  troublesome  affection  than  important  or  dangerous. 

The  accidents  to  which  this  disorder  may  give  rise,  are  loss  of 
blood  from  perforation  or  rupture  of  the  veins ;  the  formation  of 
painful  ulcers  over  the  aQ'ected  parts  ;  and  sometimes  inflammation 
of  the  veins. 

Treatment, — ^We  know  very  little  of  the  nature  and  causes  of 
varicose  veins,  and  are  equally  ignorant  of  any  eflectual  method  of 
curing  them  ;  but  it  has,  nevertheless,  been  proved  by  experience, 
that  we  have  it  greatly  in  our  power  to  retard  the  progress  of  this 
affection  ;  to  alleviate  the  pain,  and  to  reduce  the  swelling  by  a  pro- 
perly-regulated and  permanent  compression.  For  this  purpose  a 
laced  stocking  is  generally  employed  ;  and  this,  with  rest  in  the 
horizontal  position,  are  the  grand  means  of  palliating  the  disorder. 

When  the  veins  or  tlie  adjacent  parts  become  inflamed,  and  pain- 
ful, leeches  should  be  employed,  and  viney^ar  and  xcatcr^  Goulard 
water,  or  any  other  cold  lotion,  ought  to  be  constantly  applied  to  the 
parts.  Sometimes  cold  applications  do  no  good  ;  in  such  cases,  bath- 
ing the  part  with  a  warm  decoction  of  poppy-heads,  or  warm  water 
with  laudanum,  will  be  found  serviceable,  and  more  agreeable  to  the 
feelings  of  the  patient.  The  bowels  should  be  freely  opened,  by 
means  of  calomel  and  julnp^  followed  by  Stidlilz  pmcders,  Epsom 
salts,  or  any  other  cooling  saline  purgatives.  Low  diet  and  quietude 
in  the  recumbent  position,  are  to  be  strictly  enjoined,  until  the  in- 
flammation be  entirely  subdued. 

The  varicose  veins  of  pregnant  women  disappear  after  delivery — 
the  treatment  consists  in  the  local  means  above  mentioned,  and 
attention  to  position. 
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The  application  pf  a  ligature  round  the  diseased  veins,  boming 
them  with  caustic,  and  similar  modes  of  treatment,  have  been 
successfully  employed  in  many  cases ;  but  none  of  them  are  free  from 
danger^  and  should  never  be  employed  unless  in  extreme  cases. 

Varicose  ulcers  are  generally  situated  at  the  inside  of  the  leg, 
they  are  for  the  most  part  superficial,  and  of  an  oval  form.  The 
vfliricose  veins,  from  which  they  proceed,  prevent  them  from  healing 
like  other  sores  ;  indeed  they  are  not  only  difficult  to  cure,  but  very 
liable  to  break  out  again. 

The  local  application  usually  employed  to  cure  this  kind  of  nicer, 
is  the  black  wash,  which  is  composed  of  a  drachm  of  calomel  mixed 
with  a  pound  of  lime  water.  A  piece  of  lint  wetted  with  this 
compound  is  to  be  placed  over  the  ulcer,  then,  a  covering  of  oiled-silk, 
and  over  these  the  laced  stocking  is  to  be  applied.  Tlie  recumbent 
posture  is  indispensable.  The  patient  being  unable  to  take  exercise 
while  under  the  above  treatment,  should  therefore  live  very  abste- 
miously. In  obstinate  cases,  particularly  if  there  be  an  itching  tetter 
round  the  ulcer,  it  will  be  proper  to  take  one  of  Plummer^s  pills 
every  second  night,  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  or,  if  necessarji 
until  the  mouth  become  slightly  affected.     (See  p.  512.) 

VOMITING  OF  BLOOD. 

Vomiting  of  blood  sometimes  takes  place  in  consequenoe  of 
a  blow  on  the  stomach,  from  riding  a  rough-trotting  horse,  from 
strong  mental  excitement,  or  other  accidental  causes ;  but,  in  general, 
it  arises  from  disorders  of  internal  organs. 

In  malignant  diseases  of  a  putrid  character,  where  the  blood 
itself  is  diseased,  as  in  small-pox,  and  malignant  or  putrid  fevers,  in 
which  dark-colored  spots  appear  in  the  akin,  vomiting  of  blood  is  a 
symptom  which  indicates  extreme  danger,  and  is  generally  to  be 
considered  as  the  forerunner  of  death. 

In  warm  climates,  vomiting  of  blood  not  unfrequently  ooours 
firom  an  obstruction  in  the  liver,  or  enlargement  of  the  spleen.  It 
sometimes  proceeds  from  constipation  of  the  bowels,  or  may  be 
caused  by  a  simple  or  a  cancerous  ulcer  in  the  stomach ;  it  oooa- 
sionally  arises  in  young  unmarried  women,  in  consequenoe  of 
suppression  or  diminution  of  the  menstrual  discharge,  and  in  the 
latter  case  is  more  alarming  in  appearance  than  really  dangeroos. 
The  danger  principally  proceeds  from  the  source  in  which  the 
hemorrhage  originates. 

It  is  of  importance,  in  every  case,  to  ascertain  whether  the  blood 

'is  discharged  from  the  stomach  or  from  the  lungs.     In  the  former 

case,  the  vomiting  is  usually  preceded  by  a  sensation  of  weight, 
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anxiety,  and  sometimes  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach  ;  is  not  ao- 
oompanied  by  cough,  or  any  uneasiness  about  the  chest ;  the  blood  is 
usnally  in  considerable  quantity,  of  a  dark  color,  not  frothy,  and 
mixed  in  most  cases  with  portions  of  food.  When  the  discharge 
proceeds /re/m  the  lungs,  the  blood  is  generally  in  smaller  quantity, 
of  a  brighter  red  color,  frothy,  and  not  mixed  with  the  contents  of 
the  stomach  ;  a  feeling  of  heat  or  other  symptoms  of  uneasiness  are 
felt  at  the  chest ;  and  the  patient,  in  most  cases,  has  been  previously 
affected  with  cough,  or  has  shown  other  symptoms  of  a  disordered 
state  of  the  lungs.  Hemorrhage  from  the  lungs  is  always  a  more 
formidable  symptom  than  when  it  proceeds  from  the  stomach, 
inasmuch,  as  in  the  former  case,  it  is  generally  a  symptom  of  pul- 
monary consumption.    (See  p.  599.) 

TreatmenL — ^In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  vomiting  of  blood, 
from  the  stomach  is  merely  symptomatic,  and  not  a  disease  in  itself; 
our  remedies  are  therefore  to  be  directed  to  remove  the  disorder  on 
which  it  depends.  If  it  ariite  from  derangement  of  the  menstrual 
function,  the  reader  will  find  the  nece.s^sary  instructions  in  their 
proper  place.  If  it  proceed  from  constipation  of  the  bowels,  the 
treatment  will  be  found  under  that  head.  In  warm  climates  en- 
largement of  the  sploon  sometimes  takes  place  suddenly  from  con- 
gestion of  blood,  and  gives  rise  to  hemorrhage  from  the  stomach.  In 
such  cases  we  have  invariably  found  the  prepared  rust  of  iron,  or 
0ome  other  preparation  of  that  metal,  amtinued  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  remove  the  cause  of  the  hemorrhage,  and  ttms  prevent  its  re- 
currence. 

In  order  to  stop  the  liemorrhage  it  is  sometimes  necessary,  in 
robust  individuals,  to  draw  blood  from  the  arm,  or  apply  leeches 
over  the  stomach  ;  under  opposite  circumstances  the  abstraction  of 
blood  would,  of  course,  be  improper.  In  every  case,  it  is  advisable 
to  give  the  patient  cold  drink — spring  water — iced  water^  if  it  can 
be  procured--or  an  infusion  of  tamarinds.  Bodily  and  mental 
quietude  are  absolutely  necessary  ;  and  the  diet,  for  some  time, 
should  be  of  the  very  lightest  quality,  and  in  small  quantities.  The 
oil  of  turpentine,  in  doses  of  twenty  to  thirty  drops,  in  cold  water, 
e^ery  four  or  six  hours,  has  been  employed  successfully,  to  arrest  the 
▼omiting.  It  will  be  necessary  to  give  brandy,  in  small  quantities, 
at  short  intervals,  if  the  patient  be  much  exhausted. 

WARTS. 

The  excrescences  from  the  skin,  called  warts,  may  appear  on  any 
part  of  the  body ;  but  they  occur  most  frequently  on  the  hands. 
Warts  have  sometimes   narrow   necks,  more  frequently  broad 
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bases ;  they  may  be  quite  superficial,  or  attached  to  the  parts  be- 
neath by  roots ;  their  surface  is  smooth,  or  rough  and  fissured ;  and 
they  are  not  in  general  painful,  unless  when  bruised  or  otherwise 
injured.  The  popular  opinion  that  warts  may  be  propagated  by  the 
blood,  which  they  sometimes  discharge  when  rubbed  or  roughly 
touched,  is  incorrect;  but,  it  appears  probable  that  the  matter 
secreted  by  soft  warts,  is  capable  of  producing  a  similar  affection  in 
other  persons. 

Treatment. — ^Warts  frequently  disappear  without  treatment,  bnt 
in  many  cases  they  increase  in  size,  become  troublesome,  and  require 
to  be  removed.  Soft  warts  may  bo  readily  destroyed  by  applying  the 
tincture  of  steel  to  their  surface,  or  by  anointing  them  daily  with 
mercurial  ointment.  The  best  method  of  removing  hard  warts,  is  to 
cut  them  off  with  a  knife  or  scissors,  and  then  apply  caustic  to 
destroy  their  roots.  These  excrescences  may  be  destroyed  by  touch- 
ing them  repeatedly  with  lunar  caustic,  blue  vitriol,  or  nitric  acid; 
or  they  may  be  effectually  removed  by  the  ai)plication  of  the  chloride 
of  zinc,  A  wart  with  a  narrow  neck  may  be  easily  destroyed  bjr 
fastening  round  it  a  silk  thread  or  a  horse-hair.  After  it  drops  (^ 
the  root  should  be  touched  with  caustic,  to  prevent  it  from  growing 
again.  The  best  application  for  destroying  warts  about  the  anus  or 
genital  organs,  is  a  (>owder  composed  of  equal  parts  of  the  powder 
of  savine-leaves  and  verdigris. 

[Pass  a  pin  through  tlie  wart.  Apply  one  end  of  the  pin  to  the 
flame  of  a  lamp  ;  hold  it  there  until  the  wart  fries  under  the  action 
of  the  heat.  A  wart  so  treated,  will  take  final  leave.  It  will  be 
killed  root  and  branch. — Ed.] 

WHITES,  OR  FLUOR  ALBUS. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  tlie  vagina  and  womb,  in  the  healthy 
condition  of  the  parts,  is  always  kept  moist  by  its  own  secretion ; 
but  from  various  general  or  local  causes,  this  mucous  fluid,  which 
is  only  intended  to  lubricate  the  parts,  is  often  secreted  in  too  great 
abundance,  and  runs  from  the  vagina.  Bnt  the  discharge,  far  firom 
being  always  white,  as  the  vulgar  term  applied  to  the  disease  would 
lead  us  to  suppose,  presents  various  shades  of  color.  At  first  it  is 
transparent,  glutinous,  resembles  the  white  of  eggs,  and  is  not  very 
copious  ;  but  in  the  more  protracted  cases,  becomes  thin,  watery,  or 
appears  slightly  milky,  opaque,  and  is  freely  discharged.  This 
disorder  is  not  accompanied  with  pain,  except  occasionally  in  the 
loins,  when  the  patient  is  fatigued  ;  but  never  continues  long  without 
producing  more  or  less  derangement  of  the  general  health.  In  many 
cases  the  menstrual  discharge  is  too  profuse,  irregolar,  or  altogether 
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obstructed ;  and,  although  the  patient  may  be  robust,  and  present  the 
general  appearance  of  good  health,  for  a  considerable  length  of  time, 
yet,  at  last,  she  becomes  pale,  and  at  times  haggard.  The  eyes  lose 
their  natural  brilliancy,  and  the  lips  their  color.  The  feet  and  hands 
are  often  cold  ;  the  bowels  are  frequently  constipated ;  she  complains 
of  general  languor,  and  labors  under  the  usual  .symptoms  of  indi- 
gestion ;  and,  not  unfrcquently,  the  disorder  is  complicated  with 
hysteria  or  chlorosis.  (See  Green-sickness.)  In  some  patients  the 
discharge  is  slight,  and  not  constant,  being  only  observed  for  some 
time  after  each  menstrual  period  ;  in  others,  again,  it  is  so  profuse, 
that  pieces  of  linen  require  to  be  constantly  applied  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  fluid  from  running  down  the  thighs ;  and,  without  the 
greatest  attention  to  cleanliness,  irritation  or  excoriation  of  the 
adjacent  parts  is  induced.  When  it  exists  to  this  extent,  the  parts 
are  often  much  relaxed ;  and  sometimes  there  is  considerable  pro- 
lapsus, or  falling  down  of  the  womb;  but  there  is  neither  pain,  heat, 
nor  swelling,  and  the  discharge  is  without  smell.  The  term  Whites 
is  generally  understood  to  apply  only  to  the  disease  as  above  described, 
which  is  wholly  unconnected  with  inflammatory  action,  and  arises 
from  debilitating  causes— such  as  poor,  watery,  and  deficient  diet, 
living  in  the  confined  and  impure  air  of  largo  towns,  or  in  damp, 
obscure,  and  ill-ventilated  situations,  and  light  or  imperfect  clothing; 
hence  the  lower  classes  of  females  in  the  country,  who  wear  worsted 
stockings  and  woollen  under-garments  arc  very  rarely  affected  with 
this  disorder.  It  may  also  arise  from  trouble  of  mind,  indigestion, 
obstructed  or  excessive  menstruation,  chlorosis,  &c. ;  and  it  also 
appears  in  many  cases  to  be  hereditary. 

But  females  are  also  very  subject  to  discharges  from  the  genital 
organs,  of  an  inflammatory  nature,  resulting  from  various  irritating 
or  exciting  causes — such  as  the  use  of  rich  stimulating  food  and 
drink  ;  violent  exercises,  as  dancing  and  riding  on  horseback  ;  ex- 
cessive sexual  indulgence,  improper  habits,  and  irritation  of  the 
parts,  in  whatever  manner  produced ;  exposure  to  cold,  difl[icult 
labor,  an  acrid  state  of  the  lochia  or  cleansings,  worms,  piles,  &c. 
This  form  of  the  disease,  when  acute,  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
gonorrhoea ;  the  symptoms  are  the  same.  The  patient  complains  of 
a  feeling  of  tension  of  the  parts,  heat,  pain,  &c,  (see  Gonarrhara,) 
The  discharge  at  first  is  milky,  then  of  a  dark  yellowish  appearance, 
and  afterwards  changes  to  a  greenish  color ;  or  there  may  bo  from 
the  first  a  discharge  of  a  glairy  secretion  resembling  the  white  of 
eggs ;  this  last  indicates  that  the  neck  of  the  womb  is  alfecttHl. 
If  the  disorder  terminate,  favorably,  the  discharge  begins  to  de- 
minish  from  the  tenth  to  the  twentieth  day,  and  gradually  assumes 
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the  appearance  described  in  the  first  form  of  the  disease,  and 
and  at  length  ceases  entirely ;  or  it  may  become  chronic,  and  then  a 
more  or  less  thick  discharge,  of  various  colors,  is  voided,  which  may 
continue  during  an  indefinite  period.  In  some  cases  the  secretion  is 
devoid  of  smell ;  in  others  again  it  is  more  or  less  fetid.  This  variety 
of  the  disease  may  be  characterized  by  symptoms  of  a  much  milder 
description ;  the  degree  of  severity  must,  of  course,  depend  upon 
the  intensity  of  the  cause,  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  other 
circumstances. 

Treatment, — In  the  acute  form  of  the  disease,  the  patient  should 
confine  herself  to  low  diet,  and  keep  her  bowels  open  with  Epsom 
salts,  or  any  other  cooling  saline  purgative.  Considerable  benefit 
may  be  derived  from  bathing  the  parts  frequently  with  warm  water, 
or  a  decoct ian  of  jyoppy-heads  ;  and  warm  water  with  laudanum,  or 
warm  Goulard  water,  prepared  by  mixing  two  or  three  drachms  of 
the  extract  of  lead  to  a  pint  of  water,  may  be  frequently  injected  into 
the  vagina.  When  the  pain,  heat,  and  other  symptoms  of  inflamma- 
tion have  subsided,  astringent  injections  should  be  employed.  "The 
patient,'*  says  Dr.  Blundel,  "  should  place  herself  in  the  recumbent 
position,  with  the  hips  raised,  and  the  thighs  a  little  separated,  and, 
being  furnished  with  a  proper  syringe,  she  charges  it  with  injection; 
beginning,  for  example,  with  one  drachm  of  alum  to  the  pint  of 
water,  and  introduce  it  to  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina  ;  then,  gently 
depressing  the  piston,  she  empties  the  instrument,  lying  five  or  ten 
minutes  after  each  time  of  using  the  injection,  to  prevent  the  fluid 
from  immediately  returning,  which  it  must  necessarily  do  if  she 
resume  the  erect  posture."  But  the  injection  principally  relied  upon 
at  present  is  a  solution  of  lunar  caustic,  (nitrate  of  silver,)  three,  six, 
or  even  ten  grains  to  each  ounce  of  water,  employed  twice  or  thrioe 
a  day.  This  injection  will  produce  a  permanent  stain  if  allowed  to 
run  upon  the  linen.  A  strong  decoction  of  oak  bark  may  also  be 
found  useful. 

In  the  form  of  the  disease  first  described,  which  is  usually  asso- 
ciated with  constitutional  debility,  or  a  disordered  condition  of  the 
general  health,  astringent  injections  are  also  to  be  employed;  but 
more  confidence  is  to  be  placed  in  suitable  regimen  and  diet,  and  the 
constant  use  of  tonic  remedies,  than  in  any  other  plan  of  treatment 
One  or  two  grains  oi  quinine,  formed  into  a  pill,  or  mixed  with  a  little 
Port  wine,  may  bo  taken  as  a  dose  three  times  a  day ;  or  from  ten  to 
twenty  drops  of  the  tincture  of  steel,  in  a  little  cold  water,  twice  or 
thrice  daily.  Constipation  of  the  bowels  should  be  prevented  by  the 
occasional  use  of  the  pills,  page  501 ;  and  whatever  local  treatment 
may  be  employed,  the  bidet  should  be  used  at  least  twice  a  day. 
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Sponging  the  back  and  loins  every  morning  with  cold  water,  contain- 
ing common  salt  in  solution,  or  sea-bathing  during  the  season,  will  be 
found  serviceable.  Exposure  to  sudden  vicissitudes  of  temperature 
should  be  avoided ;  flannel  should  be  worn  next  the  skin ;  slops  and 
watery  diet  must  be  abstained  from,  and  a  mild  though  generous  diet, 
in  small  quantities,  frequently  repeated,  with  a  moderate  quantity  of 
wine,  may  be  taken^-change  of  air  and  scene — and,  in  a  word,  every 
means  should  be  adopted  to  improve  the  general  health. 

WHITLOW. 

^  Whitlow  is  well  known  to  be  an  inflammatory  and  exceedingly 
painful  affection  of  one  of  the  fingers  or  thumbs,  sometimes  of  one 
of  the  toes,  generally  terminating  in  the  formation  of  matter.  There 
are  three  kinds  of  whitlow,  varying  in  severity,  according  to  the  part 
of  the  finger  in  which  the  inflammation  is  seated. 

In  the  first  form  of  whitlow,  the  inflammation  is  confined  to  the 
sarface  of  the  skin,  at  the  point  of  the  finger ;  sometimes  it  extends 
round  the  base  of  the  nail.  In  the  second  form ^  the  inflammation  is 
seated  in  the  cellular  substance  under  the  skin.  In  the  third  form^ 
the  disease  attacks  the  membrane  which  covers  the  bone  at  the 
extremity  of  the  finger  ;  and  in  severe  cases  extends  upwards  to  the 
fibrous  sheath,  which  binds  down  and  retains  the  tendons  in  their 
position.  But  it  must  be  kept  in  mind,  that  these  three  varieties  of 
the  disease  are  only  to  be  recognized  at  their  commencement,  or  in 
mild  cases ;  for  it  often  happens  that  the  inflammation  is  at  first 
superficial,  and  afterwards  extends  to  the  more  deep-seated  parts,  or 
it  commences  in  the  membranous  structures  near  the  bone,  and 
extends  outwards.  In  severe  cases,  the  whole  organization  of  the 
finger  is  involved  ;  and  if  the  disorder  be  improperly  treated,  the 
bone  is  destroyed,  and  one  or  two  of  the  joints  may  be  lost,  or  ren- 
dered rigid  and  useless. 

The  firstj  which  is  much  the  mildest  form  of  the  complaint, 
usually  arises  from  a  prick,  or  slight  bruise  of  the  finger,  particularly 
when  the  injury  is  inflicted  at  the  root  of  the  nail. 

The  pain  at  the  commencement  is  slight,  and  accompanied  with 
a  sensation  of  itching ;  the  part  soon  becomes  slightly  swollen,  red, 
and  shining,  while  a  feeling  of  throbbing  is  experienced  at  the  point 
of  the  finger.  After  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours — sometimes 
not  until  the  expiration  of  three  or  four  days— the  scarf-skin  or 
cuticle  rises  from  the  true  skin,  so  as  to  form  a  vesicle  filled  with  a 
turbid,  reddish,  or  yellowish-oolored  fluid,  which  may  be  situated  at 
the  end  of  the  finger,  or  at  the  root  of  the  nail ;  and  then  the  pain, 
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which  had  grndually  become  very  diatressing 
to  prevent  the  patient  from  sleeping,  i»  much 

Wien  the  vesicle  bursts,  and  the  serous 
true  skin  appears,  covered  with  a  thin  lay 
matter,  or  it  is  slightly  ulcerateJ,  or  even  f 
manicate  with  the  cellular  substance  bene! 
If,  at  the  oommenoemeot,  the  whole  of  the  t 
distance  round  it,  be  gently  touched  with  lui 
may  be  very  quickly  and  completely  arrestei 
if  this  method  of  treatment  be  not  resorted  t<3 
inllammation,  or  if  it  be  employed  without 
effect,  it  will  then  be  proper  to  apply  warm 
bread,  moistened  with  laudanum,  until  a  vea 
makes  its  appearance.  This  should  be  punoti 
or  sharp  pen-knife,  or  out  open  with  soisson 
matter  to  escape.  The  poultices  are  to  be  cc 
days,  and  afterwards  Turner's  cerate,  or  aa 
be  applied.  Under  this  treatment  the  ulcei 
new  scarf-skin  forms  over  it,  and  the  finger  t 
appearance.  In  some  instances,  matter  forra 
is  detached  in  consequence,  and  falls  off;  bi 
after  a  time,  by  the  formation  of  a  new  naiL 

In  the  second  form  of  the  disease,  or  that 
tion  is  seated  in  the  cellular  or  fatty  substa; 
pain  is  more  severe  than  in  the  preceding  cas 
instances,  very  distressing,  before  the  finger  [ 
of  swelling  or  redness.  But  these  Jast-mentl 
long  in  exhibiting  themselves,  although  for  i 
8o  we!!  marked,  as  the  severe  pain  which  i 
lead  us  to  anticipate.  In  the  course  of  three  o 
gradually  increases,  until  the  finger  attains 
the  redness,  pain,  and  tenderness  are  great! 
patient  cannot  bear  the  slightest  pressure  t 
swelling  extends  to  the  palm  of  the  hand ;  in 
band  becomes  affected,  and  the  pain  shoots 
joint.  Matter  now  forms;  and  if  an  opemi 
escajte,  it  may  accumulate  under  the  skin, 
finger  up  to  the  hand,  or  even  extend  into 
When  at  last  the  matter  finds  vent,  and  th( 
appears  greatly  reduced  m  size,  in  oonsequei 
stance  having  been  destroyed  by  the  suppurj 
from  the  adhesions  which  have  taken  place, 
immovable,  the  i>oint  of  the  finger  being  do 
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oising  the  sense  of  toueh.  In  this  case — ^which  is  easily  distinguished 
from  the  first,  by  the  severe  pain,  and  the  symptoms  of  general  ex- 
citement, which  are  always  experienced  for  some  time  before  redness 
and  swelling  of  the  finger  are  manifested — the  treatment  mnst  be  of 
a  more  active  description.  Six  or  eight  leeches  should  be  applied  to 
the  finger,  which  after  their  removal  is  to  be  kept  for  some  time  in 
warm  water,  in  order  to  promote  the  bleeding.  Warm  poultices, 
with  laudanum,  as  in  the  preceding  case,  are  then  to  be  employed ; 
and  to  moderate  the  feverish  symptoms,  a  table-spoonfCil  of  the  tartar 
emetic  mixture  should  be  given  every  two  or  three  hours,  or  at  longer 
or  shorter  intervals  according  to  circumstances,  so  as  to  keep  up  a 
dight  degree  of  sickness  at  stomach.  By  these  energetic  measures, 
we  may  sometimes  be  able  to  check  the  progress  of  the  inflammation ; 
but  in  general  the  most  powerful  and  best  directed  treatment  fails  to 
effect  this  desirable  object.  If  therefore  at  tlie  expiration  of  twenty- 
four  or -thirty  hours,  the  pain  and  inflammation  be  not  abated,  a  free 
and  deep  incision  should  be  made  lengthwise  at  the  point  of  the 
finger,  in  order  to  prevent  suppuration,  or  t*)  give  vent  to  matter  if  it 
be  already  formed.  In  either  case,  by  adopting  this  step  early,  the 
patient  is  soon  relieved  from  pain,  and  the  disastrous  consequences, 
which  would  otherwise  follow,  are  effectually  prevented.  Imme- 
diately after  the  opening  has  been  made,  the  finger  should  be  im- 
mersed in  warm  water ;  and  as  the  blood  flows  from  the  wound,  the 
patient*s  suffering  ceases.  This  simple  though  painful  operation  is 
attended  with  no  risk,  and  may  be  performed  by  any  one.  The 
principal  point  to  be  attended  to,  is  to  make  the  incision  sufficiently 
deep  to  reach  the  seat  of  the  inflammation,  or  the  matter,  if  it  be 
already  formed.  Emollient  poultices  are  aflerwards  to  be  applied  ; 
and  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  matter  begins  to  be  discharged 
from  the  wound,  which  soon  fills  up  and  heals. 

In  the  third  form  of  whitlow,  whether  arising  from  a  punctured 
wound,  or  from  any  otiier  cause,  the  inflammation  is  seated  in  the 
periosteum,  or  membrane  which  covers  the  bone  of  the  last  joint,  or 
in  the  tendons,  and  their  sheaths  higher  up.  There  is  perhaps  no 
kind  of  bodily  suffering  which  equals  this  in  intensity ;  and  the 
acute  pain  gives  an  intimation  of  the  nature  of  the  disorder,  which 
is  not  to  be  mistaken.  It  may  be  well  here  to  make  trial  of  the 
treatment  recommended  in  the  last  case  ;  although  it  does  not  often 
prove  successful.  Making  an  incision,  as  already  directed,  is  indeed 
the  only  measure  on  which  much  reliance  can  be  placed.  To  be  of 
service,  this  should  be  done  within  the  period  already  mentioned  ; 
because,  if  the  smallest  quantity  of  matter  be  thrown  out  from  the 
membrane  of  the  last  bone  of  the  finger,  or  be  pent  up  within  the 
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sheaths  of  tho  tendons,  which  rest  upon  the  second  and  third  bones, 
the  pain  becomes  so  excruciating  that  high  fever  is  produced,  to  sleep 
is  impossible,  and  the  patient  may  even  become  delirious  or  be 
seized  with  convulsions.  Not  only  the  finger,  but  the  hand  and 
wrist  also  bocome  swollen ;  the  pain  extends  to  the  elbow,  and  even 
to  the  shoulder,  and,  if  vent  be  not  given  to  the  matter,  it  spreads 
among  the  tendons,  and  may  even  accumulate  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  while  tho  finger-bones  become  diseased,  and  are  destroyed.  If 
under  such  circumstances  the  patient  escape  with  the  loss  of  one 
joint,  he  may  consider  himself  fortunate.  If  the  last  joint  of  the 
finger  be  chiefly  affected,  the  incision  should  be  made  as  already 
directed  ;  but  if  the  pain  and  inflammation  be  seat^  higher  up, 
the  cut  should  be  made  at  one  side  of  the  finger ;  and  care  should 
be  taken  to  carry  it  down  to  the  bone,  whether  it  be  required  at  the 
point  of  the  finger,  or  higher  up  near  the  hand.  The  subsequent 
treatment  is  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  case. 

WORMS. 

The  production  and  development  of  worms  in  the  body,  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  facts  in  connexion  with  disease.  They  are 
found  most  frequently  in  the  intestinal  canal ;  but  have  been  observed 
in  the  bladder,  kidneys,  liver,  brain,  and  eyes ;  indeed,  there  i$ 
scarcely  an  organ  or  structure  of  the  body,  in  which  they  are  not 
occasionally  seen.  The  body  is  infested  with  various  kinds  of  worms, 
which  have  all  been  minutely  described  by  scientific  writers ;  and 
each  texture  or  organ  seems  to  have  its  peculiar  species,  which  is 
generally  limited  to  that  organ.  But  we  intend  here,  to  confine  our 
observations  to  the  three  varieties  of  these  animals  which  are  generally 
found  in  the  bowels ;  namely,  the  long  round  worms,  the  small 
white  worms,  and  the  tape- worm. 

The  general  symptoms  which  indicate  the  presence  of  worms,  are 
the  following.  The  face  is  pale,  there  is  a  bluish  or  livid-oobred 
circle  round  the  eyes,  the  countenance  frequently  changes  color,  the 
appetite  is  variable  and  capricious,  sometimes  voracious.  There  is 
itching  of  the  nostrils  and  of  the  anus,  disturbed  sleep,  and  grinding 
of  the  teeth ;  the  belly  is  swollen,  though  not  hard,  the  stools  are 
slimy  and  irregular,  and  griping  pains  are  sometimes  felt  in  the  belly. 
Children  who  are  troubled  with  worms  are  generally  affected  with 
short  dry  cough,  and  pains  in  the  chest,  unattended  with  difHoolty 
of  breathing  ;  the  mouth  fills  with  saliva  on  awaking  in  the  morning, 
and  before  meals  ;  and  they  complain  of  a  gnawing  sensation  at  the 
stomach,  which  is  diminished  or  entirely  relieved  by  eating.  Some- 
times they  are   attacked   with   bleeding   from   the    nostrils,  and 
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convulsive  fits.  In  many  cases,  there  is  irregularity  of  the  pulse, 
emaciation,  and  slight  feverish  symptoms  occasionally.  But  the 
most  important  symptom,  and  indeed  the  only  one  on  which  complete 
reliance  can  be  placed,  is  the  discharge  from  the  body  of  worms,  or 
of  portions  of  them. 

The  round-worm  varies  from  six  to  ten  inches  in  length,  is 
osnally  found  in  the  small  intestines,  and  resembles  the  common 
earth-worm  in  its  general  appearance  ;  it  chiefly  infests  the  bowels 
of  children,  sickly  persons,  and  those  who  are  badly  fed.  The  par- 
ticular symptoms  which  lead  us  to  suspect  the  presence  of  this 
species  of  worms,  are  swelling  of  the  abdomen,  and  sharp  or  colicky 
pains  felt  occasionally,  in  diflercnt  parts  of  it,  more  especially  about 
the  navel,  slimy  evacuations  from  the  bowels,  and  a  disagreeable 
breath.  In  most  instances,  several  of  the  general  symptoms  already 
enumerated  are  also  present;  but  it  often  happens  that  the  first 
indication  of  the  bowels  being  infested  by  worms,  is  the  appearance 
of  some  of  them  in  the  stools. 

The  thread-icorm^  or  maw-worm,  is  from  a  quarter  to  half  an 
inch  in  length,  and  is  usually  seated  in  the  rectum  or  lower  bowel. 
It  is  remarkable  for  the  quickness  of  its  movements.  People  of  all 
ages  are  liable  to  be  troubled  with  worms  of  this  description ;  but 
they  are  more  common  in  the  bowels  of  children,  than  in  those  of 
adults,  or  persons  advanced  in  life.  The  particular  symptoms 
occasioned  by  thread-worms,  are  itching  about  ttie  fundament, 
which  is  often  very  distressing  when  the  patient  is  warm  in  bed  ; 
occasional  scalding  or  difficulty  in  voiding  the  urine,  a  bearing-down 
sensation  at  the  lower  bowel,  an  oozing  of  slimy  matter  from  the 
fundament,  irritability  of  temper,  and,  sometimes,  great  depression 
of  spirits.  This,  and  also  the  round-worm,  occasionally  crawl  out 
of  the  anus  during  the  night. 

The  tap€'Worm  is  com[x>sed  of  numerous  pieces  united  by  joints, 
and  is  generally  an  inmate  of  the  small  intestines,  wluTe  it  lives  on 
the  chyle,  or  milky  juico,  which  is  intended  to  nourish  the  body.  It 
is  seldom  less  than  several  feet  in  length,  and  is  frequently  dis- 
charged in  pieces  four  or  five  yards  long.  In  some  instances,  it  has 
been  known  to  measure  upwards  of  fifty  feet.  The  tape- worm  is 
more  common  in  adults,  particularly  females,  than  in  children.  It  is 
often  found  alone.  Hence  the  term  taenia  solium.  The  notion  that  each 
joint  of  this  worm  possesses  an  independent  life,  is  a  popular  error. 
[tohing  about  the  nostrils  and  anus,  pain  in  the  belly,  and  colic, 
more  or  less  severe,  occurring  occasionally,  arc  signs  which  may  lead 
ns  to  suspect  the  existence  of  tape- worm  ;  but  there  is  no  unequivocal 
symptom  by  which  the  presence  of  this  worm  in  the  bowels  can  be 
ascertained. 
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Treatment. — It  does  not  often  happen  that  much  difficulty  is 
found  in  expelling  the  common  round  wofms.  The  remedy  usually 
resorted  to  fi)r  the  purpose  of  removing  them  is  the  oil  of  turpentine. 
Before  commencing  with  this  remedy  it  is  advisable  to  administer 
some  purgative  medicine.  Three  or  four  grains  of  calomely  with 
from  four  to  fifteen  grains  of  jalap^  according  to  the  age  of  the. 
patient,  may  bo  taken  in  a  little  jelly.  When  adults  are  troubled 
with  them,  a  stronger  purgative  will  be  necessary. 

Calomel,  from  tliree  to  five  graios, 

Rhubarb,  t^ix  grains. 

Jalap,  twenty -five  grain?.     Mix. 

Turpentine  may  be  given  to  children  with  perfect  safety  in  the 
dose  of  a  dessert-spoonful,  along  with  half  a  cupful,  or  more,  of  milk, 
linseed  tea,  gruel,  or  any  other  demulcent  drink.  The  best  time  to 
take  it  is  in  tlie  morning,  about  half  an  hour  before  breakfast,  but  if 
it  produce  much  sickness  of  stomach  or  vomiting,  the  next  dose 
should  be  given  the  following  forenoon  about  two  hours  after  break- 
fast. The  dose  must  be  repeated  daily  for  three  or  four  days  or  a 
week,  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  (a  dessert-spoonful  or  more,  according  to 
the  age,)  being  given  every  second  day  with  the  turpentine,  until  all 
the  worms  are  expelled.  The  internal  use  of  oil  of  turpentine  is 
attended  with  no  risk  whatever ;  even  in  large  doses  it  either  passes 
off  by  the  bowels  or  is  vomited  up  without  doing  any  harm. 

In  the  West  Indies  the  remedy  generally  employed  is  catv-itch^ 
which  seldom  fails  in  effectually  clearing  the  bowels  of  this  species 
of  worms.     (See  article  Cmc-Itch.) 

The  celebrated  American  physician.  Dr.  Rush,  of  Philadelphia, 
was  very  successful  in  destroying  worms  with  common  salt^  which 
he  prescribed  in  doses  of  a  half  a  drachm  upon  an  empty  stomach  in 
the  morning. 

To  destroy  thread-worms  the  best  plan  is  to  give  the  oil  of  tur^ 
pentine  by  injection,  because,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
notice,  these  worms  are  lodged  in  the  lower  gut  near  the  fundament, 
where  they  are  supjiosed  to  feed  on  the  mucus  which  that  part 
secretes,  and,  consequently,  the  remedy  when  used  in  this  manner 
is  sent  immediately  to  the  parts  which  they  inhabit.  From  a  dessert- 
spoonful to  a  table-s|KX)nful  of  this  medicine,  with  a  tea-cupful  of 
thin  starch,  or  gruel,  injected  into  the  bowels,  and  retained  there  as 
long  as  jwssihle,  often  brings  away  great  numbers  of  these  small 
worms  involved  in  slimy  mucus,  or  rolled  into  a  ball.  An  injection 
which  will  be  found  equally  efficacious  is  composed  of  half  an  ounoe 
of  the  tincture  of  steel  in  a  half  a  pint  of  water.  Purgatives  of 
calomel  with  aloesy  three  or  four  grains  of  each,  according  to  the  age 
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of  the  child,  should  be  given  from  time  to  time.  Ahes  is  the  best 
purgative  in  such  cases,  because  it  acts  more  particularly  on  the 
lower  bowels.  Pills  composed  of  equal  parts  of  aloes,  calomel,  and 
floammony,  have  frequently  the  effect  of  completely  relieving  the 
patient  from  worms,  without  the  aid  of  any  other  remedy.  After 
the  expulsion  of  all  kinds  of  worms,  it  will  be  proper  to  take  from 
three  to  five  drops  of  the  tincture  of  steel  in  a  wine-glassful  of  cham- 
omile tea,  or  of  the  infusion  of  gentian  thrice  a  day  for  a  fortnight, 
as  a  tonic. 

When  tape-worm  occurs  in  adults,  which  is  generally  the  case, 
the  turpentine  must  be  given  in  sufliciently  large  doses  to  act  as  a 
purgative,  or  it  should  be  given  with  castor-oil,  in  order  to  ensure 
its  speedy  expulsion  from  the  bowels.  The  usual  dose  is  a  table- 
spoonful  or  half  an  ounce,  in  conjunction  with  the  same  quantity  of 
castor  oil,  or  twice  the  quantity  of  olive  oil,  which  may  be  taken 
floating  on  milk,  or  on  cinnamon  or  peppermint  water.  It  may  bo 
necessary  to  increase  the  dose  to  two  or  three  table-s|KX)nsful,  and  in 
all  cases  the  remedy  should  be  given  every  second  day  until  the 
worm  be  expelled. 

Worms,  by  the  irritation  which  they  produce,  and  the  disordei 
which  they  occasion  by  drawing  their  sustenance  from  the  juices 
intended  to  nourish  the  body,  exercise  over  all  the  vital  functions, 
and  even  over  the  intellectual  faculties,  in  some  instances,  a  more  or 
less  injurious  influence,  which  is  felt  throughout  the  whole  animal 
economy,  and  may  give  rise  to  diseases  of  a  formidable  and  even 
dangerous  character,  such  as  epilepsy,  St.  Vitus'  dance,  catalepsy, 
hysteria,  somnambulism,  and  other  obscure  nervous  affections. 
Hence,  in  all  these  disorders,  when  no  other  cause  can  be  traced,  we 
have  reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of  worms  in  the  bowels,  even 
^  though  none  of  the  ordinary  symptoms  by  which  they  arc  manifested 
^  be  present.  In  many  cases,  the  remedies  usually  administered  with 
the  intention  of  destroying  worms,  have  been  the  means  of  curing 
diseases  which  have  obstinately  resisted  all  other  methods  of  treat- 
ment. 

Preventive  Treatment. — ^Plainlv  dressed  animal  food,  well  sea- 
soned  with  common  salt;  gotxl  bread,  with  a  sufficiently  liberal 
allowance  of  wine  or  porter ;  plenty  of  exercise,  and  the  occasional 
use  of  purgative  medicine,  constitute  the  best  means  of  correcting 
that  state  of  the  system  which  ap|)ears  to  be  favorable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  worms. 

Salt  is  absolutely  necessary  as  a  condiment  to  our  food,  and 
appears  to  be  essential  to  the  prevention  of  worms.  According  to  a 
law  which  once  existed  in  Holland,  criminals  were  condemned  to  live 
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on  bread  made  without  salt,  the  effect  of  which  was,  that  wonns 
were  generated  to  such  an  extent  that  a  lingering  and  terrible  death 
is  said  to  have  been  the  consequence.  Salt  is  not  only  an  excellent 
preventive,  but  is  one  of  the  safest  and  best  remedies  that  can  be 
employed  against  worms.  Ii^  the  dose  of  from  half  an  ounce  toan 
ounce,  taken  every  morning  before  breakfast,  in  warm  barley-water 
or  thin  gruel,  it  has  had  the  effect  of  expelling  tape-worm  a/ter  tur- 
pentine and  other  powerful  remedies  have  been  tried  in  vain.  The 
same  quantity  dissolved  in  water,  and  used  as  an  enema,  is  a  popular 
and  frequently  a  successful  method  of  destroying  the  ascarides,  or 
thread- worms.     (See  article  Salt  p.  125.) 

YELLOW  FEVER. 

This  species  of  fever  very  closely  resembles  the  malignant,  or 
virulent  typhus.  The  only  difference  is,  that  in  the  former  the  skin 
is  not  unfrequently  tinged  of  a  yellow  hue,  and  there  is  a  vomiting 
of  dark  brown  matter. 

This  vomiting  of  dark,  or  black  matter,  is  characteristic  of  the 
disease,  but  the  yellow  tinge  of  countenance  is  not  so ;  for  althou^ 
a  symptom  generally  met  with,  it  is  not  universal. 

Symptoms, — ^An  attack  of  the  disease,  known  under  the  name  of 
the  yellow  fever,  is  not  unusually  preceded  by  a  defect  of  appetitei 
perverted  taste  in  the  mouth,  heat  in  the  stomach,  flatulency,  giddi- 
ness, or  pain  in  the  head,  dejection  of  spirits,  languor,  debility,  and 
costiveness. 

After  a  lapse  of  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours,  the  patient  is 
seized  with  lassitude  and  weariness,  frequent  rigors  or  chillinoBS, 
succeeded  by  flushings  of  the  face,  redness  of  the  eyes,  with  pains  9y,. 
the  eyeballs  and  forehead,  extending  in  some  cases  backwards  to  tie 
neck,  great  faintncss,  prostration  of  strength,  and  frequent  sighing,  • 
with  a  tendency  to  stupor.     There  is  excessive  thirst,  the  tongue  is  ^ 
coated  with  a  tenacious  fur  of  a  dark  brown  color,  the  spittle  is  viscid, 
the  skin  hot  and  dry,  the  pulse  quick,  small,  and  hard,  the  urine  is 
high  colored,  and  scanty  in  quantity ;  but  there  is  an  unusual  secre- 
tion of  bile,  which,  getting  into  the  stomach  by  a  flowing  back  from 
the  gall-bladder,  is  discharged  by  frequent  vomiting. 

In  the  further  progress  of  the  disease,  the  eyes  and  face,  in  many 
instances,  become  of  a  deep  yellow  color,  which  soon  extends  also  tp 
the  chest ;  the  stomach  is  highly  irritable,  and  almost  incessantly 
throws  up  a  dark  brown  or  black  matter,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  bowels  are  very  costive,  the  urine  is  'still  high  colored,  some- 
what turbid,  and  small  in  quantity,  and  delirium  of  a  peculiar  nature 
arises. 
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It  Beldom  happens  that  any  perceptible  remission  occurs  during 
this  first  stage  of  the  fever,  which  usually  lasts  from  thirty-six  to 
forty-eiglit  hours.  At  the  end  of  this  period  there  is  generally  some 
abatement  of  the  symptoms  ;  but  a  fresh  paroxysm  under  a  highly 
aggravated  form  soon  again  takes  place,  and  excites  alarm  both  to 
the  patient  and  his  friends. 

The  fever  proceeding  in  its  course,  with  imperfect  remissions  and 
firesh  paroxysms  every  twenty-four  hours  for  several  days,  great 
debility  becomes  manifest,  and  symptoms  indicating  approaching 
putridity  make  their  appearance.  The  tongue  now  becomes  dry  and 
black,  the  teeth  and  whole  of  the  mouth  are  coated  with  a  very  dark 
brown  fur,  the  breath  is  highly  offensive,  the  whole  body  is  in  many 
oases  of  a  livid  yellow  color,  dark  and  fetid  stools  are  voided,  dis- 
charges of  blood  take  place  from  the  nostrils,  mouth,  and  ears, 
hiccups  ensue,  the  pulse  intermits  and  sinks,  and  at  last  re.<<piration 
^wholly  ceases. 

Causes, — Those  which  predispose  a  person  to  an  attack  of  the 
yellow  fever  are,  intemperance,  a  full  plethoric  habit  of  body,  intense 
hot  and  sultry  weather,  and  exposure  to  night  air  or  cold. 

The  exhalations  arising  from  vegetable  matter  under  a  state  of 
decomposition,  or  marsh  eflluvia,  as  they  are  termed  by  professional 
men,  may,  under  a  deranged  state  of  the  atmosphere,  from  great 
preceding  heat  and  drought  have  given  rise  to  this  species  of  fever 
in  the  West  Indies,  particularly  in  persons  habituated  to  a  cold  or 
temperate  climate.  It  is  also  an  unsettled  point  whether  or  not  it  is 
of  a  contagious  nature.  The  opinion  I  hold,  and  ever  did  entertain, 
tb&t  it  is  communicable  from  one  person  to  another,  or  is  con- 
[ious  in  an  impure  or  deteriorated  atmosphere,  where  many  sick 
r^liie  lodged  together  in  one  room,  and  where  there  is  at  the  same  time 
^a  neglect  of  cleanliness  and  proper  ventilation ;  but  where  there  is  a 
free  admission  of  pure  fresh  air,  and  a  proper  attention  is  paid  to 
atriot  cleanl^icss  in  every  respect,  its  contagious  properties  may  be 
8o  diluted  aa  to  become  harmless,  and  incapable  of  being  communi- 
cated to  another  person  from  the  one  laboring  under  it. 

The  yellow  fever  differs  from  typhus  in  the  following  circum- 
stances, viz.  it  usually  prevails  only  during  or  immediately  after  very 
hot  seasons,  in  which  the  typhus  is  soon  extinguished ;  and  it  is,  in 
its  turn,  completely  annihilated  by  cold  weather  in  which  typhus  is 
most  prevalent,  if  accompanied  by  humidity  in  the  atmosphere. 

Our  opinion,  as  to  the  event  of  the  yellow  fever,  must  bo  drawn 

from  a  careful  consideration  of  the  age  and  habit  of  the  patient,  the 

mode  of  attack,  and  the  nature  of  the  symptoms.     The  dangt^T  will 

be  in  proportion  to  the  full  and  robust  habit  of  the  patient.     Extreme 
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debility,  severe  and  incessant  vomiting  of  dark  or  black  matter,  the 
sudden  oppression  of  all  the  functions,  tremors  of  the  body  when 
moved,  dilatation  of  the  pupils  of  the  eyes,  with  great  stupor,  pensive 
sadness  in  the  countenance,  a  weak  irregular  pulse,  highly  offensive 
breath,  black  and  fetid  discharges  by  urine  and  stool,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  purple  or  livid  spots  dispersed  over  the  body,  all  denote 
that  the  life  of  the  patient  is  likely  to  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  disease  ere 
long.  On  the  contrary  a  considerable  diminution  of  the  affection  of 
the  head,  a  lively  appearance  of  the  eyes,  free  perspiration,  a  retam 
of  natural  rest,  the  pulse  becoming  fuller  and  more  regular,  a  gentle 
purging  arising,  or  the  urine  becoming  very  turbid  and  depositing  a 
copious  sediment,  and  the  stomach  at  the  same  time  perfectly  traii« 
quilized,  are  to  be  considered  in  a  very  favorable  light.  The  disease 
is  apt,  however,  to  exhibit  deceitful  appearances,  and  ap()ears  at  tines 
to  be  going  off,  when  a  sudden  change  takes  place  for  the  worse,  and 
carries  off  the  patient ;  nay,  some  sink  under  it,  who  apparently  are 
in  a  state  of  convalescence. 

Treatment  and  regimen. — ^If  the  disease  has  attacked  a  person 
of  a  full  plethoric  habit,  and  the  pulse  is  hard,  full  and  strong,  the 
eyes  red,  staring,  and  watery,  the  skin  dry,  and  parched,  with  flash- 
ing heats  in  the  face,  and  there  is  either  acute  pain  in  the  head,  or 
stupor,  (these  symptoms  evidently  demonstrating  an  inflammatory 
tendency,)  bleeding  from  the  arm  to  a  proper  extent,  that  is,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  youth  and  habit  of  the  patient,  as  well  as  the  violence 
of  the  symptoms,  will  be  both  advisable  and  serviceable,  provided  it 
is  done  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  disease,  say  during  the  first 
twenty-four,  or,  at  farthest,  thirty-six  hours.  After  this  period,  the 
operation  ought  not  to  be  attempted.  •■fc 

At  the  commencement  of  the  yellow  fever,  it  is  not  unusual  to  7 
find  the  patient  complain  of  great  nausea,  attended  very  often  bjl 
frequent  vomiting,  which  it  it  is  very  difficult  to  allay.  An  emetic, 
in  such  cases,  would  be  improper  ;  and  instead  of  it  we  should  exert 
every  endeavor  to  calm  and  allay  the  irritation  of  the  stomach,  by 
applying  flannel  clotlis  wrung  out  in  a  warm  decoction  of  bruised 
poppy-heads,  with  the  addition  of  a  small  proportion  of  camphorated 
spirits  over  the  upper  part  of  the  belly,  directing,  at  the  same  time  a 
saline  draught  to  bo  taken,  every  hour  or  so,  in  a  state  of  effer- 
vescence. For  this  purpose  dissolve  a  scruple  or  half  a  drachm  of 
the  subcarbonate  of  potash  with  a  bit  of  white  sugar,  in  an  ounce 
and  a  half  of  mint  or  common  water,  then  add  about  two  tea- 
spoonsful  of  lemon  juice,  stir  them  well  together,  and  let^he  patient 
drink  the  whole  during  the  ebullition  which  takes  place.  If  the 
vomiting  is  very  frequent  and  severe,  about  ton  or  twelve  drops  of 
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the  tincture  of  opium  may  be  added  to  each  draught.  Should  this 
unpleasant  symptom  resi^it  these  means,  the  early  application  of  a 
blister  over  the  region  of  the  stomach,  may  possibly  have  the  desired 
effect. 

As  soon  as  the  stomach  is  so  much  tranquilized  as  to  be  capable 
of  retaining  medicine,  it  will  be  highly  necessary  to  clear  the  bowels 
of  all  acrid  and  offending  matters,  by  administering  some  purgative 
in  as  small  a  bulk  as  possible ;  for  which  purpose,  we  may  give 
about  four  or  five  grains  of  calomel,  with  ten  of  the  powder  of  jalap, 
or  the  extract  of  bitter  purging  apple,  (colocynthis,)  made  up  into 
three  pills,  with  a  little  common  syrup.  If  necessary,  a  laxative 
clyster  may  be  administered  some  hours  afterward. 

The  good  effects  resulting  from  cold  affusion  in  this  fever,  are  such 
that  it  ought  to  be  employed  at  a  very  early  period.  Cold  water,  when 
applied  externally,  where  the  patient  is  distressed  with  the  sensation 
of  burning  heat,  generally  affords  very  great  relief  to  his  feelings. 
It  is  only,  however,  when  the  temperature  of  the  skin  is  raised  con- 
siderably above  the  natural  standard,  that  cold  ^^ater  should  be 
applied  externally  to  the  body  by  affusion,  or  even  by  wetting  it  with 
a  sponge  dipped  in  water  and  vinegar  ;  and  the  period  of  its  applica- 
tion, and  the  frequency  of  its  repetition,  must  be  regulated  by  the 
feelings  of  the  patient ;  for  should  he  become  chilled  by  the  applica- 
tion, much  injury  might  ensue. 

For  the  purpose  of  avoiding  fatigue  to  the  patient,  which  the 
preparation  for  cold  affusion  is  likely  to  induce,  it  has  been  recom- 
mended that  he  should  be  covered  in  his  bed,  with  a  single  sheet 
wetted  or  wrung  out  in  cold  water,  as  this  will  reduce  the  heat  of 
his  body  very  considerably  by  the  evaporation  which  takes  place. 

Where  neither  of  these  modes  of  applying  cold  water  can  be 
employed  with  convenience  or  safety  to  the  patient,  we  ought  to  be 
eontent  to  substitute  the  wetting  of  the  hands,  face,  and  other  parts 
of  the  body,  with  a  sponge  dipped  in  vinegar  and  tepid  water. 

8ome  benefit  may  possibly  be  derived  aIi«o  from  cold  water,  taken 
inwardly  for  drink,  as  the  heat  of  the  body,  thirst,  and  severity  of 
tho  fever,  have,  in  many  cases,  been  moderated  by  frequent  and 
small  draughts  of  it. 

Mercury  has  been  employed  with  great  benefit  at  an  early  stage 
of  the  yellow  fever  ;  when  regular  so  as  to  affect  the  mouth,  and 
excite  some  degree  of  salivation.  In  some  cases,  calomel  has  been 
given  with  this  view  to  an  almost  incredible  extent  before  any  spit- 
ting took  place,  even  when  assisted  by  rubbing  in  strong  mercurial 
ointment  at  the  same  time.  From  tho  well  established  effioaoy  of 
mercury  in  affections  of  the  liver,  it  may  probably  be  a  proper  and 
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Talnable*  remedy  in  the  early  stage  of  the  yellow  fever  ;  but  when 
the  distressing  and  dangerous  symptoms  of  the  second  stage  have 
made  their  appearance,  mercury  would  greatly  aggravate  them  and 
thereby  destroy  life  the  quicker. 

If  we  determine  on  having  recourse  to  mercury  at  the  onset,  or 
very  early  in  the  disease,  we  may  give  it  combined  with  opium,  by 
forming  from  two  to  four  grains  of  calomel  with  the  fourth  of  a  grain 
of  opium,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  honey,  or  thick  syrup,  into  a 
pill,  which  is  to  be  taken  immediately,  repeating  the  dose  every  four  or 
six  hours.  To  assist  the  effect  of  the  remedy  in  producing,  as  quickly 
as  possible,  a  slight  degree  of  salivation,  we  may  at  the  same  time 
direct  half  a  drachm,  or  a  whole  drachm,  of  strong  mercurial  oint- 
ment, to  be  rubbed  into  the  thighs,  hams,  legs,  and  arms,  every  six 
hours ;  but  as  soon  as  a  gentle  spitting  has  come  on,  the  use  of  mer- 
cury, in  any  shape,  must  be  discontinued. 

Some  physicians  have  considered  a  use  of  mercury,  in  this  fever, 
so  as  to  produce  any  degree  of  salivation,  as  extremely  equivocal  in 
its  operation ;  ipd  they  think  that  its  good  effects  have  been  mnoh 
exaggerated.  They  are,  however,  of  opinion,  that  it  may,  and  doeSi 
prove  of  essential  benefit  as  a  purgative ;  and,  therefore,  that  it  may 
be  given  to  clear  the  bowels  of  feculent  matter,  as  the  occasion  shall 
require,  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  disease. 

In  those  cases  where  violent  delirium  or  very  great  stupor  pre- 
vails, the  application  of  a  blister  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
head  may  be  advisable.  Where  there  is  great  coldness  of  the  extremi- 
ties, stimulating  cataplasms  should  be  applied  to  the  soles  of  the  feei 

From  the  very  irritable  state  of  the  stomach  in  this  species  of 
fever,  we  should  never  employ  antimonial  medicines  with  the  view 
of  exciting  perspiration,  but  we  may  give  other  diaphoretics,  par- 
ticularly the  saline  mixture  combined  with  camphor. 

It  is  rarely,  if  ever,  advisable,  at  the  commencement  of 'the  yel- 
low fever,  to  make  use  of  opium  to  procure  sleep,  particularly  where 
delirium  prevails  ;  but  towards  the  decline  of  the  disease,  when 
perfect  remissions  are  observable,  it  will  be  beneficiaL  It  will  also 
be  useful  when  convulsions  arise. 

The  good  effects  of  mineral  acids,  in  every  species  of  typhous 
fever,  point  out  the  propriety  of  administering  them  in  this  disease ; 
(more  particularly  the  muriatic)  not  only  to  be  given  at  an  advanced 
st^ige  of  the  fever,  where  a  tendency  to  putrefaction  is  much  to  be 
apprehended,  but  also  at  a  very  early  period,  with  the  view  of  pre-j 
venting,  if  possible,  the  natural  disposition  thereto.  From  six  to 
eight  drops  of  the  acid  may  be  given  every  three  hourSi  in  an  infusion 
of  orange  peel  or  oascarilla  bark. 
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If  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  perfect  remissioils,  Wtehould 
immediately  administer  the  Peruvian  bark  in  substance,  if  the 
stomach  will  bear  it;  but  if  not,  we  must  be  content  to  substifute 
some  lighter  preparation  of  it,  such  as  the  infusion  or  decoction, 
persevering  in  the  use  of  the  medicine  throughout  the  whole  stage 
of  convalescence,  which  is  usually  long  and  tedious.  A  few  drops 
of  the  muriatic  or  diluted  sulphuric  acid  will  much  increase^  the 
eflScacy  of  the  bark ;  and  should  any  uneasiness  of  the  stomach  or 
bowels  arise,  or  purging  be  excited,  we  may  add  six  or  eight  drops 
uf  the  tincture  of  opium  to  each  dose  of  the  bark  and  acid. 

But  should  the  fever  resist  our  best  endeavors  to  subdue  it,  and 
no  perfect  remissions  be  observed,  but,  on  the  contrary,  run  its 
course  with  violence  and  great  exhaustion  of  strength,  thereby 
threatening  approaching,  if  not  already  apparent,  symptoms  of 
putrescency,  the  aid  of  the  most  powerful  antiseptics  must  be  called 
in.     On  some  occasions  a  use  of  spirituous  baths  has  been  added. 

Throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  disease  the  strictest  atten- 
tion must  be  paid  to  cleanliness  in  every  respect.  Xhe  linen  of  the 
bed,  as  also  that  of  the  body,  should  be  changed  frequently ;  what- 
ever is  voided  by  urine  or  stool  should  be  immediately  removed,  and 
the  chamber  of  the  sick  be  kept  perfectly  cool,  and  properly  ventilated, 
by  a  free  admission  of  fresh  air  into  it.  It  may  also  be  sprinkled 
now  and  then  with  a  little  warm  vinegar.  To  assist  in  correcting 
any  fetid  smell,  we  may  make  use  of  the  gaseous  fumes  arising  from 
the  muriatic  or  nitric  acids. 

At  an  early  period  of  the  yellow  fever,  the  patient  should  be  con- 
fined to  diet  of  a  mild  nature,  consisting  of  preparations  of  arrow- 
root, sago,  barley,  &c. ;  but  as  the  disease  advances,  his  strength 
must  be  properly  supported  by  animal  broths  made  of  lean  meat, 
saoh  as  beef-tea,  veal  or  chicken  broths,  somewhat  thickened  by  an 
addition  of  crumbled  bread,  oatmeal,  or  barley.  Where  great  de- 
bility and  exhaustion  become  evident,  a  moderate  use  of  wine  may 
be  allowed  ;  but  it  will  be  best  to  give  it  in  a  diluted  state,  as  in  the 
form  of  negus,  which,  as  containing  a  vegetable  acid,  will  add  to  its 
good  effects. 

ZINC. 

The  sulphate  of  zinc^  or  white  vitriol^  in  the  dose  of  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  grains,  acts  quickly  as  an  emetic,  and  is  therefore  the 
best  medicine  that  can  be  used  for  this  purpose,  in  cases  of  poisoning 
from  laudanum  and  other  narcotic  substances.  It  is  employed  as  a 
tonic  and  astringent  in  the  dose  of  two  grains  twice  or  thrice  a-day 
in  chronic  dysentery,  whites,  and  other  discharges  from  the  mucous 
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membil^es,  and  in  the  hnmid  asthma  of  old  people.  As  an  anti- 
spasmodic, it  has  been  found  useful  in  epilepsy,  St.  Vitus'  danoe,  and 
hooping  cough.  In  the  proportion  of  two  grains  to  the  ounce  of  rose 
water,  or  common  spring  water,  it  is  much  employed  as  an  external 
application  in  chronic  opthalmia,  as  an  injection  in  gonorrhoea,  and  as 
a  wash  for  sore  nipples  and  ulcers.  A  solution  of  from  ten  to  twenty 
grains  in  an  ounce  of  water  has  been  advantageously  used  as  an 
injection  in  gleet,  and  in  whites. 

The  oocide  of  zinc  or  flowers  of  zinc,  is  sometimes  giv«n  in 
epilepsy,  St.  Vitus'  dance,  and  other  nervous  diseases,  in  the  dose 
of  from  two  to  ten  grains,  three  or  four  times  a-day.     (See  Epilepsy.) 

The  chloride  of  zinc  is  of  great  service  as  a  caustic  or  escha^ 
rotio ;  and  has  been  strongly  recommended  for  this  purpose  by  Kr. 
Ure,  in  cases  of  cutaneous  and  sub-cutaneous  cancers,  and  noli  me 
iangere — a  destructive  ulceration  of  the  face. 


THE 


LYING-IN  ROOM  AND  NUESERY. 


SIGNS  OP  PREGNANCY. 


General  Syatptoms. — ^When  pregnancy  has  taken  plaoe,  the  face 
usually  becomes  pale,  the  under  part  of  the  lower  eye-lid  is  of  a 
leaden  hue,  the  features  become  sharper,  and  not  unfrequently  the 
person  becomes  thinner ;  the  temper  is  often  more  than  usually 
irritable ;  sickness  in  the  morning  and  after  meals,  feverish ness, 
indigestion,  heartburn,  languor  during  the  day,  disturbed  sleep  and 
disagreeable  dreams  at  night,  are  often  the  accompaniment-s  of  preg- 
nancy ; — a  sense  of  bearing  down  ;  an  irritation  about  the  bladder 
and  the  seat ;  an  unaccustomed  flow  of  urine,  are  also  not  uncommon 
symptoms  in  the  early  stage  of  pregnancy. 

State  of  the  Umbilicus  or  Navel. — This,  many  have  consid- 
ered, presents  one  of  the  most  decisive  evidences  of  pregnancy. 
When  it  has  taken  place,  the  navel  is  drawn  inwards  and  downwards 
during  the  two  first  months ;  in  the  third,  it  is  natural ;  in  the  fourth, 
it  is  not  so  hollow  as  before  conception ;  in  the  fifth  and  sixth,  it  is 
almost  level  with  the  surrounding  surface  ;  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixth  and  the  seventh  month,  it  is  quite  so ;  while,  towards  the  latter 
month  of  gestation,  it  projects  considerably.  If  these  symptoms 
foUow  in  regular  succession,  it  may  be  considered  a  decisive  sign  of 
pregnancy. 

Ceasixg  to  be  Unwell  is  one  of  the  most  common,  and  generally 
an  early  symptom  of  pregnancy ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  a  certain 
sign,  as  it  may  arise  from  many  other  causes ;  if  you  have  been 
regular  up  to  the  time  of  marriage,  it  is  good  presumptive  evidence. 
Such,  however,  are  the  caprices  of  nature,  that  in  some  persons  this 

*  The  remainder  of  the  book  has  been  prepared  for  the  IVcm  by  a  celebrated  physi- 
cian uf  New- York. 
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evidence  is  never  decidedly  manifested  :  in  such  oases,  it  will  usuallj 
be  found  that  the  discharge  is  smaller  in  quantity,  returns  at  irregu- 
lar intervals,  and  does  not  last  the  usual  time. 

Enlargement  of  the  Breasts. — This  is  an  appearance,  which, 
if  unaccompanied  by  other  signs,  is  of  little  value ;  but  if  it  has  been 
preceded  by  somewhat  of  a  diminution  of  their  size,  and  this  enlarge 
ment  then  takes  place  about  the  third  month  after  the  preceding 
sigfi,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  slightly  painful  and  prickling  senssp 
tion,  with  a  sort  of  knotty  external  feeling  when  the  hand  is  applied 
to  the  surface,  and  particularly  if  there  is  occasionally  a  milky  dis- 
charge from  the  nipple,  it  may  be  considered  presumptive  evideooo 
of  pregnancy.  It  frequently  occurs  that  the  breasts  become  enlarged 
shortly  after  marriage,  from  the  person  becoming  stouter ;  but  in 
this  case  the  whole  person  experiences  the  same  change,  and  the 
breasts  are  soft  and  have  not  that  knotty  feeling  to  the  touch. 

Swelling  of  the  Nipple,  and  the  appearance  of  the  Areola,  (or 
circle  surrounding  the  nipple,)  are  by  many  writers  considered  as 
among  the  most  decisive  of  those  signs  of  pregnancy,  which  are 
exhibited  previous  to  quickening.  In  fair  women,  and  particularly 
with  their  first  child,  the  change  in  the  areola  is  very  manifest :  from 
its  beautiful  roseate  hue  it  turns  to  a  dusky  brown  shade;  it  increases 
in  size,  and  continues  to  darken  until  the  term  of  gestation  ii 
completed.  As  pregnancy  advances,  a  number  of  slight  excres- 
cences, resembling  small  pimples,  will  also  frequently  appear  thereon, 
and  when  the  individual  has  had  children,  or  is  of  a  dark  complexion, 
this  appearance  is  one  of  the  best  criterions  for  determining  the  tnie 
areola  of  pregnancy. 

Morning  Sickness. — This  distressing  affection  of  pregnancy  oc- 
curs during  the  earlier  months.  It  may  commence  almost  immedi- 
ately after  conception ;  but  the  most  usual  time  of  its  appearance 
is  two  or  three  weeks  after.  It  arises  wholly  from  sympathy  with 
the  newly  established  action  of  the  womb.  This  is  neither  a  neces- 
sary nor  an  infallible  sign  of  pregnancy,  as  sickness  may  arise 
from  other  causes,  and  by  some  individuals  it  is  never  experienced. 
It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  it  has  this  peculiarity,  viz :  that 
it  does  not  aiTcct  the  general  health,  nor  does  it  usually  impair  the 
appetite. 

Enlargement  of  the  Abdomen. — ^At  an  early  period  of  gestation, 
the  abdomen  usually  becomes  flatter,  and  it  is  not  until  about  the 
third  month  that  the  enlargement  is  perceptible. 

Quickening  simply  means  the  first  sensation  which  proves  to  the 
mother  the  vitality  of  her  child.  The  feeling  is  so  peculiar  and  so 
sudden,  that  it  often  occasions  fainting  and  hysteria.     The  sensation, 
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which  has  been  compared  to  the  fluttering  of  a  bird,  is  occasioned  by 
the  womb  suddenly  rising  from  the  pelvis,  (see  page  29,)  where  the 
motion  of  the  child  could  not  be  felt,  to  a  part  that  is  more  sensible. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  few  drops  of  blood  to  escape  from  the 
taomhj  at  the  moment  of  the  first  sensation.  Quickening  usually 
takes  place  about  the  fourth  month  or  eighteenth  week  ;  but  in  some 
oases  it  occurs  as  early  as  the  third  month,  and  as  late  as  the  fifth. 
At  first  the  movements  of  the  child  are  feeble  ;  but  in  a  short  time 
they  become  strong,  and  its  motions  are  felt  not  only  internally,  but 
very  distinctly,  on  applying  the  hand  to  the  abdomen.  Instances 
are  of  frequent  occurrence,  when  the  motions  of  the  child  are  so 
lively  as  to  occasion  much  distress  to  the  parent ;  but  a  sensation 
resembling  this  cannot  be  depended  on  as  a  proof  of  pregnancy,  if  it 
be  unsupported  by  other  evidence. 

CIRCUMSTANCES  WHICH  MAY  INDUCE  SYMPTOMS  RESEMBLING 

PREGNANCY. 

Disappearance  of  the  Menses,  or  Periodical  Discharge. — So 
many  diseases  may  produce  this  effect,  that  there  is  not  space  here 
to  go  into  particulars ;  suffice  it  to  warn  those  of  my  readers  espe- 
cially, who  are  married  late  in  life,  that  this  disappearance,  though 
oontinned  for  months,  is  no  proof  of  pregnancy,  although,  as  before 
said,  if  the  individual  be  youngs  and  has  been  regular  up  to  the  time 
of  marriage,  it  may  be  considered  presumptive  evidence. 

Enlargement  of  the  breasts  may  arise  from  increased  obesity 
or  from  the  stoppage  of  the  menses. 

Sickness,  Heartburn,  Languor,  Distension  of  the  Abdomen, 
may  each  arise  from  indigestion. 

Quickening. — Persons  who  marry  late  in  life,  are  most  liable  to 
be  deceived  by  an  appearance  of  quickening  when  pregnancy  has  not 
taken  place  ;  and  even  medical  men  have  been  deceived  by  this  ap- 
pearance, when  they  have  relied  on  it  unsupported  by  other  evidence. 
This  deception  is  occasioned  by  the  collection  of  wind  in  the  bowels, 
which  even  to  the  touch,  resembles  the  movements  of  a  child. 

Enlargement  OF  the  Abdomen  may  arise  from  dropsy,  disease  of 
the  ovary,  excessive  obesity,  and  many  other  causes,  which  bring  us 
to  the  conclusion  with  which  we  set  out,  viz :  that  although  each  of 
the  signs  of  pregnancy  enumerated  may  be  valuable  as  aooessorieSy 
yet,  isolated,  neither  is  an  infallible  one  of  pregnancy. 

DURATION  OF  PREGNANCY  AND  MODE  OF  RECKONIKO. 

The  duration  of  pregnancy  seldom  exceeds  forty  weeks,  or  nine 
calendar  months,  although  it  sometimes  continues  as  long  as  forty- 
five  weeks,  and  sometimes  not  more  than  thirty-seven  weeks; 
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without  in  either  case  diminishing  or  adding  to  the  size  of  the  child  or 
the  perfection  of  its  formation.  Births  which  occur  within  the  last 
mentioned  period  will  be  treated  of  under  the  head  of  premature  labors. 
Reckoning. — The  usual  mode  is  to  calculate  from  the  last  time 
of  being  unwell,  as  impregnation  generally  takes  place  within  fif- 
teen days,  or  perhaps  more  often  within  a  week  after ;  this,  therefore, 
is  considered  the  best  rule  by  which  to  reckon;  although  some 
calculate  with  great  correctness  from  the  period  of  quickening, 
allowing  four  months  for  the  past  time.  But  neither  of  these  data  can 
usually  be  depended  upon  so  as  to  foretell  the  event  to  a  day,  althoogh 
ladies  have  been  known  to  predict  it  within  a  week  of  its  occur- 
rence. 

ON  DIET,  EXERCISE,  BLOOD-LETTING.  AND  THE  STATE  OF  THE  BOWELS 

DURING  PREGNANCY. 

Diet. — It  is  a  popular  error  that  an  individual  in  a  state  of  preg- 
nancy requires  more  nourishment  than  at  any  other  time.  I  wonU 
indeed,  rather  advise  a  decrease  than  an  increase  of  the  usual  quan- 
tity of  food.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  appetite  will  become  man 
craving,  but  this  should  not  be  indulged  ;  if  so,  it  will  become  vch^p 
cious  and  cause  much  pain  and  inconvenience,  and  frequently  prodnoe 
severe  attacks  of  indigestion,  flatulence,  vomiting,  spasm,  diarrhon. 
(See  article  "  Constipatiany)  The  young  mother  in  particular  will 
feel  a  still  more  imperative  call  upon  her  self-denial,  when  she  is  in- 
formed that  the  indulgence  of  this  capricious  appetite  must  injore 
her  own  health,  and  consequently  impair  that  of  her  child.  If, 
however,  the  general  health  was  not  good  before  pregnancy — ^if  the 
appetite  was  very  poor — and  if,  after  pregnancy,  the  health  is  im- 
proved, and  consequently  the  appetite  proportionately  and  temperately 
increased,  there  can  then  be  no  obje.ction  to  its  moderate  gratification; 
always,  however,  keeping  in  view  the  fact,  that  most  people  eat 
much  more  than  is  necessary ;  make  too  much  rather  than  too  little 
blood,  and  that  this  latter  event  is  now  particularly  objectionable. 
The  simplest  food,  and  that  which  contains  most  nourishment  in  the 
smallest  compass,  is  the  most  appropriate  for  pregnant  women: 
mucilaginous  aliments  such  as  turnips,  parsnips,  cabbage,  carrots, 
and  asparagus,  should  be  avoided  or  partaken  of  sparingly,  and 
always  with  as  much  black  or  red  pepper  as  convenient.  Fried, 
baked,  salted,  and  spiced  meats  ought  to  be  wholly  avoided ;  and 
whatever  may  be  the  food  taken,  let  it  be  well  masticated.  Stimn- 
lants,  such  as  wine,  spirits,  or  cordials,  must  be  avoided,  or  taken 
with  great  moderation.  Tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  and  indetxl  liquids 
of  any  kind  taken  in  excess,  are,  particularly  in  a  state  of  prt^nanqTf 
highly  injurious. 
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Dress. — The  dress  of  a  pregnant  woman  should  be  always  loose ; 
tight  lacing  must  on  no  account  be  allowed;  it  prevents vthe  de- 
^elopement  of  the  breasts  and  abdomen  ;  impedes  the  growth  o^  tl|e 
iofiuit,  causes  inflamed  breasts,  sore  nipples,  and  all  the  disastrous 
consequences  which  result  therefrom  ;  occasioning  acute  suflering  to 
the  mother,  and  frequently  depriving  her  of  the  comfort  of  suckling 
her  child.  In  the  advanced  stage  of  pregnancy  it  will  frequently 
produce  palpitation  of  the  heart,  swelling  of  the  legs  and  veins, 
oofltiveness,  and  scalding  urinary  evacuations.  Obstinate  coughs, 
and  spitting  of  blood,  also  not  unfrequently  accrue  from  the  same 
cause. 

Exercise. — ^Popular  errors  upon  this  subject  of  a  directly  opposite 
character  exist,  both  of  which  must  be  avoided.  Let  mothers  pay 
particular  attention  to  the  following  remarks  : — After  conception  has 
taken  place,  the  individual  should  for  days  take  but  little  exercise  ; 
her  mind  should  be  kept  perfectly  quiet,  and  all  excitingcanses  avoided. 
Moderate  exercise  is,  however,  proper  at  every  period  of  gestation, 
unless  symptoms  of  miscarriage  present  themselves.  Walking  is  the 
best  exercise,  but  it  should  not  be  continued  until  fatigue  is  produced. 
Sailing  is  a  very  beneficial  mode  of  exercise,  if  the  season  be  favora- 
ble. Long  journies — long  walks — running  or  dancing  should  be 
particularly  avoided.  Violent  exercise  is  the  x>rdinary  cause'  of 
floodings  from  the  womb :  abortion,  rupture,  or  premature  labor 
may  follow:  and,  be  it  recollected,  that  miscarriage  is  far  more 
injurious  than  parturition  at  the  proper  period.  Lamentable  in- 
stances of  its  efliscts  are  continually  brought  under  the  observation 
of  every  medical  practitioner.  Few,  indeed,  whose  practice  has  been 
extensive,  but  have  seen  the  young  and  lovely  thus  hurrying  onwards 
to  a  premature  grave,  from  the  momentary  indulgence  of  a  whim— 
a  vanity — in  spite  of  advice  and  in  defiance  of  warnings. 

As  the  period  of  parturition  approaches,  more  rest  is  required 
than  in  the  earlier  months;  still,  however,  recollect  that  air  and 
exercise,  if  they  can  be  taken  without  fatigue,  will  be  highly  benefi- 
oial.  But  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  miscarriage  exercise  must 
wholly  be  avoided.  I  have  known  individuals  who  have  been  thus 
necessarily  confined  to  their  apartment,  in  a  reclining  position,  or 
even  to  their  bed,  for  days,  weeks,  and  even  months.  I  would 
strongly  advise  any  who  have  miscarried,  to  take  but  little  exercise, 
and  to  lie  much  upon  a  couch  during  the  day. 

Late  Hours  are  highly  injurious  to  the  pregnant  woman ;  she 
should  retire  to  bed  early  and  take  from  seven  to  nine  hours'  repose  ; 
common  sense  and  ordinary  experience  must  force  this  on  her  atten- 
tion ;  the  lethargy  and  fatigue  which  affect  her  towards  night — the 
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desire  to  be  disburthened  of  her  clothes — ^the  refireshment  which  she 
experiences  by  their  being  loosened  from  their  ordinary  fastenings, 
all  ppint  out  to  her  the  requirements  of  nature.  How  weak,  then, 
is  it  to  permit  these  importunities  of  nature  to  be  unattended  to. 
My  fair  readers  may  rely  upon  the  fact,  that  they  must  suffer  eyent- 
ually  if  they  neglect  her  admonitions;  and  not  they  only,  but  their 
child ;  for  this  desire  after  rest  is  one  of  those  demands  that  arise 
out  of  an  organic  law,  which  cannot  be  disregarded  without  subse- 
quent punishment. 

Blood-letting  is  supposed  by  ignorant  persons  to  be  a  necessaij 
operation,  which  must  occasionally  be  performed  during  pregnancy. 
This  is  an  error  as  absurd  as  it  is  popular.  In  a  few  oases  it  may 
be  required — in  the  majority  it  assuredly  would  be  productive  of 
mischief.  Let  it  never  be  done  except  under  the  advice  of  yew 
medical  attendant. 

State  of  the  Bowels. — No  person  can  be  in  health  who  has  not 
an  evacuation  daily.  How  very  necessary,  therefore,  is  attention  to 
the  state  of  the  bowels  during  pregnancy.  Indigestion,  hysteria, 
flatulency,  spasms,  and  many  other  ills,  are  the  consequence  of  in- 
attention to  this  important  particular.  For  directions  upon  this 
subject  see  "  Constipation?^ 

Nuptial  Intercourse,  if  not  wholly  avoided,  should  be  indulged 
with  moderation  and  care  during  the  months  of  gestation.  The  in- 
ferior animals  furnish  an  example  in  this  particular,  and  will  not 
sufier  sexual  approach  during  pregnancy — after  conception  the  womk 
is  but  imperfectly  closed,  and  in  the  latter  months  of  gestation  it  is 
much  distended.  Nuptial  intercourse  stimulates  the  womb,  andai 
the  slightest  cause  may  excite  it  to  expel  its  contents,  and  thus  pro- 
duce abortion,  or  premature  labor,  this  should  be  indulged,  if  at  all, 
with  great  reserve. 

On  the  influence  of  the  Mother's  Imagination  upon  the  Chhji. 
— The  supposition  that  the  mother's  imagination,  her  longings,  or 
her  disgusts,  can  affect  the  form,  or  mark  the  child  in  her  womb,  la 
opposed  to  science  and  the  experience  of  Obstetricians,*  as  well  is 
to  reason  and  common  sense.  The  best  writers  agree  that  the  m* 
oulation  even  of  the  blood  between  the  mother  and  the  child  is  in- 
terrupted, and  that  there  is  no  nervous  connection  whatever  ;t  in 
feust,  that  the  only  means  of  communication  between  them,  viz.,  the 

*  OanmrnioxANs — MidiBifery  praetitioHen. 

t  The  simplest  proof  that  I  can  refer  to  of  the  noD-ezisteDce  of  nerroui  cmmedioo 
between  mother  and  child  is  the  fact,  that  mo  pain  is  experienced  by  either  when  the  am- 
bilical  cord  (or  navel  string)  is  disee^ered.  If  Utore  were  nerres,  acute  pain  would  be 
fl]q>eriencod  by  both. 
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plaoenta  or  after-birth,  has  no  nerves,  consequently  that  there  oan 
be  no  nervous  influence  in  operation.  If  we  appeal  to  common  sense, 
how  decided  is  reason  in  opposition  to  the  absurd  belief.  The  em- 
bryo has  in  itself  the  elements  of  all  the  parts  of  the  future  child, 
bow  then  can  imagination  destroy  those  elements  ?  The  fcetus  being 
perfect  in  all  its  parts,  how  can  imagination  dissever  a  limb,  or  con- 
fer an  additional  one  ? 

Thus  then  are  anatomical  science  and  common  sense  opposed  to 
the  belief.  Let  us  examine  the  experience  of  medical  men.  Dr. 
Hunter  particularly  directed  his  attention  to  the  subject,  and  states 
that,  in  every  one  of  two  thousand  cases,  the  woman  was  asked,  if 
she  had  been  alarmed  by  any  appearance,  injured  by  any  accident, 
or  longed  after  any  food  ;  that,  in  the  major  part  of  the  cases,  fhe 
woman  asserted  that  she  had  longed,  or  had  been  frightened,  or  dis- 
gusted ;  but  that  in  no  one  of  two  thousand  cases  did  he  meet  with 
a  coincidence.  He  met  with  various  eccentricities  of  nature,  where 
no  cause  was  assigned,  and  found  none  where  the  mother  had  been 
fearfully  apprehensive  of  the  appearance  of  such.  Modem  writers, 
Krith  a  very  few  exceptions,  are  opposed  to  the  imaginative  theory. 
The  celebrated  naturalist,  Buflbn,  says,  we  might  as  well  expect 
tiiat  if  a  hen  on  her  nest  were  to  see  the  neck  of  a  c(x;k  twisted, 
ber  chicks  would  be  hatched  with  crooked  necks,  as  believe  that 
a  child  would  be  born  with  dislocated  limbs,  through  the  mo- 
ther having  seen  a  man  broken  on  the  wheel  ;  and  certainly  no 
flight  would  be  likely  to  create  so  horrible  an  effect  upon  the 
Jaiagination,  as  the  witnessing  of  this  awful  punishment.  Obstetri- 
cians assert,  that  in  almost  every  case,  women  will  inform  them 
fhey  have  had  either  frights,  disgusU*,  or  longings,  yet  there  is  not 
one  child  in  five  thousand  which  is  born  with  a  blemish.  Anatomical 
science,  common  sense,  the  experience  of  obstetricians,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  every  one  w^ho  inquires,  are  all  against  this  absurd 
belief;  and,  therefore,  the  mother  may  divest  her  mind  of  any  fear 
of  the  consequences  to  her  child.  Let  her  be  frightened  by  rats, 
oats,  bears,  or  baboons ;  let  her  long  for  the  most  curious  and  unat- 
tainable objects,  she  may  be  certainly  assured,  that  neither  the  effects 
of  her  longings  or  her  disgusts  will  be  entailed  upon  her  infant ;  and 
that,  in  fact,  from  the  time  of  conception,  the  child  has  as  it  were  an 
existence  independent  of  the  mother,  except  so  far  as  the  circulation 
is  concerned,  which  nourishes  nnd  brings  the  embryo  to  perfection. 
As  the  child  is  conceived,  so  will  it  be  bom,  if  not  destroyed.* 


*  His  remark  must  be  understood  as  applying  to  IbrmatiTe  and  physioloj^ical  actioiit» 
or  the  processes  of  nature  bj  which  the  new  being  is  erolred  and  fitted  f(»r  maintainii^ 
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I  would,  however,  advise  women  to  avoid  all  objects  of  disgust, 
not  for  fear  of  the  consequences  to  their  child,  but  for  fear  of  theii 
exciting  that  nervous  irritability,  of  which  pregnant  women  are  often 
so  susceptible,  and  which  frequently  occasions  so  much  mental  pain. 
If  the  imagination  is  excited,  the  mother  will  anticipate  all  manner 
of  evils,  although  they  do  not  and  cannot  exist ;  but  the  imagination 
may  cause  as  much  temporary  anxiety  as  if  the  evil  was  inevitable 
and  irremediable.  I  shall  close  this  memorandum  by  observing,  that 
the  marks  and  deformities  of  infants  can  be  philosophically  account- 
ed for  ;  but  as  it  would  involve  much  delicate  discussion  fully  to  ex- 
plain these  causes,  and  it  could  be  of  use  only  to  the  professional 
man,  who  is  of  course  expected  not  to  require  the  explanation,  I  have 
thought  it  best  to  omit  it. 

THE  DISEASES  OF  PREGNANCY. 

By  the  diseases  of  pregnancy  we  understand  those  which  arise 
from  pregnancy  as  their  cause,  or  which,  from  their  accidental  con- 
nexion with  it,  require  a  modified  treatment.  Of  the  more  oomnum 
forms  I  shall  now  give  a  brief  description.  Did  I  enter  into  all,  I 
should  fill  a  volume,  and  cause  needless  alarm  to  my  readers,  wiio 
are  to  recollect  that  pregnancy  does  not  necessarily  entail  any  db^ 
eases ;  that  inhabitants  of  many  regions,  who  live  in  a  natural  stats, 
have  little  inconvenience  even  from  parturition ;  and  that  they  will 
be  free  from  pain  and  sickness,  in  the  proportion  as  they  abandon 
exciting  causes,  and  attend  to  the  dictates  of  nature.  Even  in  onr 
artificial  state  of  society  there  is,  therefore,  no  reason  for  anxiety; 
women  in  general  do  well — I  had  almost  said  invariably  do  well— 
when  they  attend  to  the  rules  laid  down  for  the  preservation  of  their 
general  health. 

Vomiting  generally  commences  shortly  after  conception,  and 
ceases  on  quickening.  It  is  usually  most  troublesome  on  rising, 
and  hence  has  obtained  the  name  of  Morning  Sickness^  though  its 
attacks  are  not  unfrequent  after  meals.  Sometimes  it  is  very  vio* 
lent  and  continues  all  day,  and  everything  taken  into  the  stomach  is 
rejected.  This  form  of  the  disease  requires  great  attention,  and  the 
presence  of  a  medical  man.  The  former  will  generally  be  relieved 
by  a  mixture  composed  of  a  scruple  of  bicarbonate  of  potash  or  soda, 
dissolved  in  a  wine-glass  of  water  and  taken  during  effervescence, 
with  a  table-spoonful   of  lemon-juice.      These   draughts   may  be 

an  independent  exis^tence,  but  not  to  certain  diseased  conditions  of  the  mother,  in  ▼hich 
there  is  a  contamination  of  the  blood  that  is  capable  of  commonicating  a  similar  afEectioa 
to  the  chad. 
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repeated  thrice  a  day  if  the  sickness  be  troublesome  ;  or  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  citrate  of  potash  in  water  every  hour,  until  the  sickness 
is  removed.  A  little  cold  camomile  tea  during  the  day  is  of  service. 
If  these  remedies  after  a  proper  trial  have  failed,  much  comfort  may 
generally  be  derived  from  a  plaster  of  Burgundy  pitch,  or  common 
resin,  placed  over  the  stomach,  upon  which  six  or  eight  grains  of 
powdered  opium  have  been  dusted.  Or  a  cloth  dipped  in  laudanum 
and  applied  to  the  same  part,  when  the  plaster  cannot  be  conve- 
niently obtained,  may  be  ufted  as  a  substitute.  In  some  cases,  in 
which  the  alkalies  have  been  unavailing,  a  tea-spoonful  of  lemon  or 
lime-juice,  or  five  to  ten  drops  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  have  acted 
in  the  happiest  manner. 

If  there  is,  in  addition,  pain  or  pressure  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
half-a-dozen  leeches  may  afford  ease ;  but  in  such  case  I  would 
rather  you  should  apply  for  advice.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  well 
open  by  some  of  the  medicines  recommended  under  the  head  of 
"  Constipation^ 

Heartburn  and  acrid  Eructations  denote  acid  in  the  stomach, 
and  are  relieved  by  op(»ning  the  bowels  with  magnesia,  and  taking 
half  a  tea-spoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda,  or  a  wine-glassful  of  lime- 
water  in  milk,  three  times  a  day,  or  when  required.. 

Spasms  or  Cramp  of  Ptomach  and  Bowels. — If  slight^  fomenta- 
tions of  poppy  heads  and  cairiomile  flowers  should  be  applied,  as 
warm  as  they  can  be  borne,  and  ten  drops  of  laudanum  and  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  tincture  of  rhubarb  be  taken  in  an  ounce  of  aniseed  water 
every  fourth  hour.     If  very  severe^  advice  must  be  taken. 

Constipation  is  very  usual  in  pregnancy  and  should  be  carefully 
guarded  against,  as  it  is  the  groundwork  of  most  of  the  diseases  that 
arise  at  that  period.  An  injection  into  the  bowels,  taken  every 
morning,  (compo.<*ed  of  a  handful  of  salt  and  a  pint  of  water  or  thin 
gruel,)  will  frequently  aff(>rd  relief:  it  should  be  taken  in  a  recum- 
bent position,  and  I  would  advise  the  urinary  bladder  to  be  evacuated 
before  the  application.  If  the  above  is  not  suflSciently  active,  add  a 
table-spoonful  of  castor  oil.  Either  of  the  following  domestic  medi- 
cines taken  in  the  usual  quantities  will  also  generally  effect  the 
same  object.  Castor  oil,  rhubarb  and  magnesia,  senna  tea  and 
manna ;  or  the  following  draughts,  or  pills  may  be  taken. 

Take  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  half  an  ounce, 

Tincture  of  senna  ami  syrup  of  buckthorn,  two  dradims, 

Infusion  of  t^cnna,  one  ounce.     Mix.    To  be  taken  in  the  oaoming. 

Take  of  compound  pill  of  rhubarb,  one  drachm.    DivMe  it  into  tweWe  pills. 
One,  two,  or  three  to  be  taken  at  bed-time.    These  are  mild. 
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Take  of  compound  extract  of  colocynth, 

Compound  aloes  pilU,  of  each  half  a  dradim.    Divide  into  tweWe  pQk. 

One,  two,  or  three  to  be  taken  at  bed-time. 

These  are  stronger.  Any  of  these  medioines  may  be  got  from 
the  druggist. 

DrARRH(£A,  OR  PuROiNG. — This  often  arises  from  the  bowels  har- 
ing  been  constipated.  Take  an  ounce  of  castor  oil  and  five  drops  of 
laudanum  ;  or  a  dose  of  magnesia  and  rhubarb ;  and  if  after  tlie 
operation  the  purgins;  continues,  take  two  table-'spoonsful  of  the  tA" 
lowing  every  fourth  hour. 

Take  of  chalk  mixture  four  ounces, 
Aromatic  confection  half  a  drachm. 
Tincture  of  opium  twenty  drops. 

This  will  generally  check  it.  Should  it  not,  immediately  apply 
for  medical  advice. 

Piles  are  small  tumors  at  the  verge  of  the  seat,  which  sometimes 
bleed.  They  generally  arise  from  constipation ;  and  the  bowels 
should  be  kept  open  as  directed  in  '*  Constipation"  or  by  small  doses 
of  sulphur  and  cream  of  tartar  in  treacle.  The  following  ointment 
will  afford  great  relief. 

Take  of  powder  of  nut-galls,  one  drachm. 
Powdered  camphor,  half  a  drachm, 
Powdered  opium,  ime  scruple, 
Ointmpnt  of  marshmallowd,  one  ounce. 
Mix — and  let  the  size  of  a  small  nut  be  rubbed  on  thrice  a  daj. 

If  the  piles  are  very  painful,  leeches  should  be  applied,  and  the 
part  frequently  fomented. 

Jaundice  arises  sometimes  about  the  fourth  month,  and  disap- 
pears at  the  eighth  or  ninth.  If  the  tinge  is  slight,  taking  three 
grains  of  the  blue  pill  at  night,  and  the  following  mixture  in  the 
day,  will  be  sufficient  to  remove  it :  but  if  very  great,  advice  shooU 
be  taken. 

Take  of  carbonate  of  soda,  two  drachma, 
Powder  of  rhubarb,  one  drachm. 
Extract  of  taraxacum,  one  drachm. 
Water,  eight  ounces. 
Mix.    Two  table-spoonsful  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day.    (See  *  Jatmdiee^  p.  479.) 

Itching  of  the  Genitals  is  often  troublesome.  The  bowels  should 
be  kept  open  with  seidlitz  powders,  Epsom  or  Rochelle  salts;  and  a 
sponge  wet  with  sugar  of  lead  water  often  applied  to  the  parts. 

Irritation  of  the  Bladder,  Retention  of  the  Urine,  or  Dipn* 
cuLTY  OF  Passing  it,  require  the  bowels  to  be  kept  open.  Drinks  of 
linseed  tea,  barley  water,  slippery-elm  tea,  &c.,  should  be  taken 
freely ;  and  the  patient  should  recline  on  a  sofa.  Great  care  should 
likewise  be  taken  not  to  retain  the  urine  long.     Half  a  drachm  of 
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tincture  of  henbane  at  bed-time  Is  often  of  service.  (See  "  Irritable 
Bladder;'  p.  281,  and  "  JJnne,  Retention  of,''  p.  653.) 

Involuntarily  Passing  the  Urine  when  Coughing  or  liAuoHiNO 
M  troublesome,  but  not  to  be  cured.  It  is  considered  a  favorable 
sign  :  rest  is  the  only  palliative. 

Palpitation  of  the  Heart  and  Difficulty  op  Breathing  are  best 
relieved  by  rest,  and  taking  during  the  paroxysm  a  few  drops  of 
ether,  eau  de  luce,  spirit  of  hartshorn,  spirit  of  red  lavender,  or  am- 
moniated  tincture  of  valerian,  in  water.  If  either  be  very  distressing, 
medical  advice  should  be  taken. 

Painting  is  most  usual  during  the  first  three  or  four  months.  It 
generally  comes  on  after  exertion,  agitation,  purging,  or  exposure  to 
heat.  The  patient  should  be  laid  down  with  the  head  low;  air 
should  be  freely  admitted  ;  the  dress  loosened  ;  the  face  sprinkled 
with  water ;  the  forehead  and  temples  rubbed  with  ether,  eau  de 
laoe,  Hungary  water,  or  eau  de  Cologne ;  and  an  attempt  may  be 
made  to  give  a  few  drops  of  any  of  the  things  mentioned  in  the  ar- 
ticle upon  "  Palpitation:'     (See  "  Fainting,"  p.  419.) 

Hysteric  Convulsions  usually  arise  from  the  same  causes  as 
fainting.  The  face  becomes  pale  and  distorted,  accompanied  by 
faintness  and  convulsive  movements ;  sometimes  by  screams  and 
sobs,  which  generally  end  by  a  copious  flow  of  tears.  Let  the  fore- 
head and  t^'mples  be  rubbed  with  eau  de  Cologne,  and  the  other 
means  adopted  which  are  advised  under  the  head  ^'  Fainting."  (See 
^^  Hysterics;'  p.  458.) 

Cough. — It  is  generally  dry  and  difficult  of  cure,  and  may  de- 
pend on  so  many  causes,  that  advice  from  the  medical  attendant  had 
better  be  sought. 

Spitting  or  Vomiting  op  Blood,  call  for  immediate  professional 
assistance. 

Headache. — If  severe  and  constant,  and  there  is  fulness  of  blood 
indicated  by  a  flushed  face,  dull  or  bloodshot  eyes,  sense  of  giddiness, 
heaviness  over  the  eyes  or  in  the  skull,  and  the  person  is  far  advanced 
in  pregnancy,  advice  should  be  taken  withoftt  loss  of  time.  All  head- 
aches are,  however,  not  dangerous.  They  may  arise  from  costive- 
ness,  indigestion,  or  nervousness.  There  is  then  a  bad  taste  in  the 
mouth,  acidity,  slight  sickness,  and  the  pain  is  confined  to  one  part. 
This  description  of  headache  is  relieved  by  opening  the  bowels  and 
keeping  the  fdrehead  wet  with  vinegar  and  water,  or  diluted  laven- 
der or  Cologne  water. 

Toothache  often  attacks  sound  teeth.     In  such  oases  extraction 

can  be  of  no  service.     It  has  been  said  that  extraction  in  any  case 

will  produce  miscarriage.     It  may  have  done  so ;  but  if  a  tooth  was 

44 
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decayed  and  very  painful,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  extract,  and  haie 
often  done  so  without  any  ill  consequences.  It  must  not,  however, 
be  done  without  medical  advice ;  when  not  extracted  the  caviiy.may 
be  filled  up  with  cotton  wet  with  tincture  of  benzoin,  or  a  drop  or 
two  of  kreosote.  The  mouth  should  also  be  washed  with  equal 
parts  of  tincture  of  myrrh  and  tincture  of  rhatany,  in  double  the 
quantity  of  warm  water.  If  the  teeth  are  sound,  and  many  aohe, 
the  bowels  should  be  kept  open,  and  two  drachms  of  carbonate  of 
iron  taken  three  times  a  day,  in  treacle  or  honey,  for  a  week  or  two. 

Salivation,  or  Increased  Flow  of  Saliva,  is  sometimes  vwy 
troublesome.  Washing  the  mouth  with  alum-water,  and  keeping 
the  bowels  gently  open,  frequently  affords  relief;  if  it  does  not,  have 
advice. 

Pain  and  Great  ENLARGE^^ENT  of  the  Breasts. — A  few  leeohee 
should  be  applied,  the  breasts  be  well  fomented,  and  afterwards 
gently  rubbed  with  soap  liniment  and  laudanum.  The  bowels  should 
be  well  opened.  Nature  often  gives  relief  by  a  discharge  of  a  milk« 
like  fluid  from  the  nipple. 

Swelling  of  the  Feet  and  Legs. — The  bowels  should  be  k<ft 
open,  and  a  bandage  applied  every  morning.  The  swelling  usaally 
goes  down  in  the  night,  and  during  the  day  the  recumbent  positiim 
should  be  maintained  as  much  as  possible. 

Enlargement  of  the  Veins  of  the  Leg  require  the  carefol 
application  of  a  bandage,  and  rest  in  a  recumbent  posture.  This 
should  be  attended  to  by  a  medical  msin,  as  severe  consequenoes 
often  follow  neglect. 

Over  Distention  of  the  Abdomen  is  best  relieved  by  leeches,  and 
by  laxatives,  fomentations  and  frictions,  like  the  following. 

Take  of  tartrate  of  potash,  half  an  ounce, 
Hanna,  two  drachms, 
Tincture  of  senna,  half  an  ounce, 
Infusion  of  rhubarb,  seven  ounces  and  a  half. 
Two  table -spoonsful  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day. 

Take  six  poppy-heads,  bruised, 
A  handful  of  camomile  flowers, 
Boiling  water,  two  quarts. 
Boil  this  down  to  one  quart  and  strain.    To  be  applied  with  flinneL 

Take  of  laudanum,  half  an  ounce. 
Camphorated  oil,  an  ounce.    Mix. 
To  be  well  rubbed  on  the  part  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Pendulousness  op  the  Abdomen  may  be  best  relieved  by  a 
bandage,  so  made  as  to  cross  the  shoulders  and  throw  the  weight 
npon  them. 

Cramps  op  the  Legs  and  Thighs  are  often  relieved  by  mere 
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change  of  position.     Gentle  friction,  with  soap  liniment  six  drachms, 
and  laudanum  two  drachms,  is  frequently  very  useful. 

Prominence  of  the  Navel. — ^A  pad  and  bandage  should  be 
applied. 

Falling  Down  of  the  "Womb. — ^When  this  is  the  case  there  is  a 
sensation  of  something  coming  from  the  person.  It  begins  early  in 
pregnancy,  and  disappears  about  the  fourth  month.  Rest  is  the 
best  remedy. 

TuRBULENCY  OF  THE  CniiiD. — Thc  movements  of  the  child  are 
sometimes  so  violent  that  it  seems  as  if  it  would  force  its  way 
through  the  side.  A  bandage  should  be  worn,  and  a  few  drops  of 
laudanum  taken  every  six  hours.  Bleeding  is  frequently  of  service ; 
bat  let  it  be  performed  under  the  sanction  of  your  medical  attendant, 
and  not  otherwi.se. 

Despondency,  Melancholy,  Anth^athies,  &c. — These  are  not 
uncommon.  The  two  first  are  best  remedied  by  change  of  scene, 
air,  gentle  exercise,  cheerful  company  and  due  attention  to  the  diet, 
which  should  be  nourishing  ;  the  bowels  should  be  kept  gently  open. 
The  last  is  ^f  little  moment.  The  patient,  perhaps,  takes  a  dislike 
to  tea,  coffee,  wine,  fruit,  or  meat,  &c.  She  requires  no  treatment 
Let  her  have  any  food  she  may  like  that  is  not  unnatural ;  but  on 
no  account  permit  crude  uncooked  vegetables. 

ABORTION.  (MISCARRIAGE,)  AND  PREMATURE  LABOR.    (Sea  " MnoAmuoi,** 

p.  616.) 

When  the  child  is  expelled  at  any  period  before  the  sixth  month 
of  gestation,  it  is  called  miscarriage  ;  if  after  that  time,  but  before 
the  completion  of  the  full  period  of  pregnancy,  premature  labor. 

Miscarriage  is  one  of  the  most  serious  accidents  that  can  befall 
a  woman ;  for  should  it  become  habitual,  which  it  frequently  does, 
the  system  will  be  debilitated,  the  constitution  broken  up  prematurely, 
and  the  foundation  laid  for  obstinate  disease  of  the  womb.  The 
immediate  dangler  of  miscdrriage  depends  principally  on  the  extent 
of  flooding^  which  is  usually  more  formidable  in  the  latter  than 
earlier  months  of  pregnancy.  It  will  be  my  endeavor  to  avert  the 
evil,  (habitual  miscarriage,)  by  pointing  out  the  causes  of  mis- 
carriage, and  the  means  which  are  in  the  patient's  own  power  to 
prevent  it. 

Predisposing  Causes. — An  irritable  and  feeble  condition  of  the 
womb  not  admitting  of  distension  beyond  a  certain  extent,  prema- 
ture developement  of  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  excessive  sensibility, 
debility,  habitual  delicacy  of  health,  disposition  to  flooding,  overful- 
ness  of  blood,  extreme  oostiveness,  and  the  habit  of  miscarriage, 
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which,  as  I  before  said,  is  justly  considered  by  the  profession  as  one 
of  the  most  serious  diseases  to  which  the  pregnant  woman  is  snb- 
iected ;  for  should  a  woman  once  or  twice  miscarry,  there  is  always 
more  or  less  danger  that  she  will  do  so  in  her  succeeding  pregnan- 
cies. Schulzius  relates  the  case  of  a  woman  who  miscarried  twenty- 
three  times  at  the  third  month. 

ExcrriNO  Causes. — Fatigue,  falls,  or  blows,  piles,  purging,  yomit- 
ing ;  excessive  exercise,  as  dancing,  running,  or  jumping ;  the  mo- 
tion of  a  rough  carriage ;  passions  of  the  mind,  as  grief,  joy,  fear, 
&c. ;  tight  clothing,  immoderate  laughter,  sometimes  the  extraction 
of  a  tooth  or  other  surgical  Dperation ;  the  inordinate  use  of  spirits  or 
wine,  or  any  acute  disease,  as  fever,  inflammation,  &c.  &c.  Tiw 
immediate  cause  of  abortion  is  the  separation  of  the  connection  be- 
tween the  mother  and  infant,  together  with  contraction  of  the 
womb. 

SvBfPTOMS  OF  Miscarriage. — The  patient  feels  languid  and  hot  at 
night,  or  has  a  fit  of  sickness  or  hysterical  symptoms ;  there  is  pais 
in  the  baok  and  loins,  spasms  of  the  bowels,  a  little  fever,  and  then 
a  discharge  of  blood.  There  is  frequently  before  the  oommenoeroent 
of  miscarriage,  pain  and  irregular  action  in  the  parts  near  the  womb, 
which  give  warning  of  its  approach  before  either  discbarge  or  con- 
traction takes  place.  This  is  the  period  when  it  may  best  be  pre- 
vented. When  it  takes  place  at  a  very  early  period,  before  the  end 
of  the  second  month,  it  is  difficult  to  distingoish  it  from'  being  ex- 
cessively unwell,  except  by  observing  that  the  blood  coagulates  or 
forms  into  clote,  and  it  often  continues  a  length  of  time  fcstid,  and 
mixed  with  particles  like  snufl*  or  pieces  of  skin. 

When  at  any  period  of  pregnancy  there  are  regular  pains  in  the 
back  and  region  of  the  womb,  more  especially  if  attended  by  a  feel- 
ing of  weight,  griping,  difficulty  of  passing  the  water,  and  it  coming 
away  in  drops,  and  descent  of  the  womb,  we  may  fear  that  abortion 
will  take  place. 

When  the  child  in  the  womb  is  dead,  there  is  cessation  of  the 
morning  sickness,  and  any  other  symptoms  of  pregnancy  which  may 
have  been  present.  The  breasts  become  flaccid  and  lose  their  firm- 
ness; if  the  pregnancy  has  advanced  beyond  the  period  of  quickening, 
the  motion  of  the  child  ceases,  and  a  feeling  of  coldness  and  weight 
is  felt  in  the  abdomen.  When  these  signs  are  observed,  and  are  fol- 
lowed by  discharge  and  regular  pains,  miscarriage  will  take  plaoe, 
and  it  would  be  improper  to  endeavor  to  prevent  it. 

When  miscarriages  take  place  at  the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  month,i 
&c.,  (more  take  place  at  the  end  of  third  and  beginning  of  fourth 
than  any  other  period,)  there  is  considerable  discharge,  pain  in  the 
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bftok  and  loins,  the  stomach  is  deranged,  there  are  regular  bearing 
down  pains,  and  expulsion  of  the  embryo.  In  some  the  pains  are 
severe  and  protracted,  in  others  short  and  trifling,  in  some  the  pro- 
cess is  completed  in  a  few  hours,  in  most  before  the  expiration  of 
three  days ;  but  in  some  it  is  long  threatened,  and  does  not  take 
place  for  weeks. 

Treatment. — ^When  miscarriage  is  threatened  by  pain  in  the  back, 
&c.  d&c,  and  discharge,  the  practitioner  should  immediately  be  sent 
for,  because  it  might  be  in  his  power  to  prevent  it;  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  to  what  extent  the  haemorrhage  might  extend.  But  in 
the  meantime  the  lady  should  be  <K)nfined  to  the  horizontal  posture 
on  a  bed,  (a  mattress  is  better  than  a  feather  bed,)  the  room  should 
be  airy,  very  few  bed-clothes,  no  fire  in  the  room,  and  the  most  per- 
fect rest  of  body  and  mind.  If  there  be  much  nervous  agitation, 
twenty  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  given  to  her,  but  if  she  is  com- 
paratively tranquil,  she  should  take  only  a  little  cold  barley  water 
or  lemonade ;  and  the  parts  in  the  region  of  the  womb  may  be  kept 
oool  with  a  sponge  wet  with  cold  water  and  vinegar,  until  the  arrival  . 
of  her  medical  friend. 

On  the  Pkevkntiox  of  Habitual  Abortion. — The  causes  that 
gave  rise  to  the  preceding  miscarriage,  should  be,  if  |x>ssible,  removed ; 
thus,  if  there  be  debility  and  irritability,  delicate  and  feeble  health, 
recourse  should  be  had  to  sea  air  and  cold  bathing.  If  cold  sea 
bathing  cannot  be  hud,  much  advantage  will  be  derived  from  the  use 
of  the  cold  or  tepid  bhower-bath,  and  sprinkling  the  whole  body,  but 
especially  the  loins,  with  vinegar  and  water,  and  the  daily  use  of  the 
bidet,  or  cold  water  injections,  and  some  light  bitter  medicine  should 
be  taken  two  or  three  times  a  day.  The  diet  should  be  mild  and 
moderately  nutritiou.s,  the  bowels  should  be  kept  gently  open ;  per- 
haps an  ounce  or  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  the  compound  decoction  of 
aloes  will  answer  the  pur))ose  well,  and  may  be  taken  every  other 
morning  or  night  if  required.  This  medicine  is  cordial  as  well  as 
aperient,  and  will  keep  the  bowels  well  regulated  without  purging; 
it  may  be  discontinued  from  time  to  time,  and  an  injection  of  cold 
water  and  salt  into  the  bowels  may  be  given  in  the  morning  instead. 
There  should  also  be  separation  from  nuptial  intercourse,  and  a  re- 
cumbent position  enforced  some  weeks  before  and  after  the  term  of 
abortion,  and  strict  ab&>tinence  from  wine,  spirits,  ale,  dec,  with- 
out they  be  ordered  by  the  medical  attendant.  Ladies  disposed  to 
abortion  should  never  be  in  a  lying-in  room,  or  they  may  miscarry 
from  sympathy. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  of  a  plethoric  habit  who  have  miscarried, 
should  reduce  the  quantity  of  animal  food  and  live  chiefly  on  vege- 
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tables ;  take  little  sleep,  and  that  on  a  mattress ;  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  but  not  so  as  to  induce  fatigue ;  the  bowels  should  be  kept  open 
by  a  saline  purgative ;  they  should  bathe,  or  have  the  use  of  a 
shower-bath ;  and  oiuch  advantage  is  gained  by  pouring  water  firom 
a  watering-pot  on  the  loins,  and  the  use  of  cold  water  injections  two 
or  three  times  a  day.  After  pregnancy  has  taken  place,  they  must 
separate  from  the  nuptial  bed,  at  least  until  it  is  far  advanced.  It 
will  also  be  prudent  to  have  a  little  blood  taken,  but  not  so  much  as 
to  induce  fainting ;  of  course,  when  the  period  arrives  at  which  mis- 
carriage has  previously  occurred,  repose  on  a  sofa  must  be  en- 
joined. ■ 

ON  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  NIPPLES  BEFORE  CONFINEMENT. 

For  a  month  or  six  weeks  before  confinement,  especially  in  a  fint 
pregnancy,  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the  nipple.  If  it 
appear  healthy,  not  tender  to  the  touch,  and  the  skin  of  moderate 
thickness,  nothing  more  is  required  than  that  it  should  be  nibbed 
two  or  three  times  a  day  with  a  little  sweet  oil,  and  all  pressure  from 
corsets  and  the  clothes  most  carefully  avoided ;  for  this  pressure  is 
frequently  the  cause  of  soreness  and  flatness  of  the  nipple.  If  the 
nipples  are  painful,  and  the  skin  is  thin,  they  should  be  washed  three 
or  four  times  a  day  with  any  astringent  infusion,  as  of  grera 
tea,  oak  bark,  willow  bark,  or  brandy  or  spirits,  and  exposed  to  the 
air  each  time  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  or  longer.  The  following 
lotion  will  also  answer  for  the  same  purpose,  and  may  be  applied 
three  or  four  times  a  day,  on  lint,  after  the  nipples  have  been  washed 
with  soft  warm  water. 

Take  of  sulphate  of  sine,  six  gituna* 
Tincture  of  rhatany,  two  dracfams. 
Tincture  of  opium,  one  drachm. 
Camphor  water,  two  ounces  and  five  drachms. 

This  will  generally  prevent  the  troublesome  chops  and  fissures 
which  after  delivery  prove  so  painful,  and  cause  suckling  to  be  a 
curse  instead  of  a  pleasure.  Various  other  applications  have  beoi 
recommended,  and  may  be  tried  if  the  above  fails,  which  it  seldom 
does.  They  are,  a  pretty  strong  solution  of  alum,  strong  spirits  and 
water,  &c.  Hamilton  says,  the  pickle  of  salted  meat  boiled,  has  been 
recommended  as  an  infallible  specific. 

SYMPTOMS  PRECEDING  LABOR. 

Generally  for  some  days  (it  may  be  two,  four,  six,  eight,  ten,  or 
twenty  days,  or  only  a  few  hours,)  previous  to  the  accession  of  those 
phenomena  which  characterise  the  existence  of  labor  there  are  often 
present  certain  premonitory  signs  of  its  approach,  and  which,  by 
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women  who  have  borne  children,  are  viewed  as  preoorsors  of  that 
eventful  hour. 

Restlessness,  particularly  at  night,  is  frequent  for  days  and 
weeks,  and  is  not  to  be  considered  unfavorable. 

Subsidence  of  the  Womb  and  Abdomen  is  a  usual  monitor,  and 
may  be  viewed  in  a  favorable  light,  as  it  indicates  room  in  the  pelvis 
or  basin  of  the  body.  The  female  feels  as  if  she  carried  the  child 
lower  than  formerly,  and  thinks  herself  slacker  and  less  than  she 
was  before ;  and  in  many  cases,  though  before  inactive  and  indolent, 
•he  now  feels  lighter  and  more  alert. 

G-LAiRY  Mucous  Secretion,  sometimes  streaked  with  Blood,  occa- 
sionally occurs  days  before  the  active  symptoms  of  labor,  and  render 
the  parts  moister  than  usual ;  which  are  also  enlarged,  relaxed,  and 
soft,  and  sometimes  painful.  The  discharge  spoken  of  is  commonly 
known  by  the  term,  a  show. 

Irritability  of  the  Bladder,  and  Irritation  and  Griping  of  the 
Bowels,  are  often  present  as  symptoms  of  approaching  labor,  and 
demand  their  frequent  relief.  Pains  in  the  back  and  loins,  commonly 
known  as  bearing  down  pains,  may  occur  at  this  time.  They  are 
false  pains,  but  so  greatly  do  they  resemble  the  pains  of  labor  that 
the  medical  man  only,  upon  an  examination,  can  distinguish  between 
the  two  kinds. 

The  Movements  of  the  Child  become  stronger  and  more  active, 
and  are  felt  lower  down  ;  and  there  are  also  pain  and  weight  in  the 
k>ins.  When  the  above  symptoms  occur  it  will  be  well  to  send  for 
the  nurse,  and  apprize  the  female  friend  who  is  to  be  present  at  the 
approaching  event. 

CHAMBER  OF  AOCOUCHEMENT. 

The  Bed  should  be  so  placed  that  the  room  may  be  well  venti- 
lated, without  its  being  in  a  draught.  The  bed-curtains,  if  any,  should 
be  thin,  and  never  completely  drawn  round  the  bed,  so  that  pure  air 
may  be  freely  admitted  and  the  impure  air  easily  escape.  The  bed 
should  not  be  against  the  wall,  but  placed  so  that  assistance  oould 
be  afforded  on  either  side  if  required.  The  patient  is  liable,  if  placed 
on  a  feather  bed,  to  sink  into  a  hole,  and  thus  prevent  her  medical 
attendant  from  being  of  so  much  service  to  her  as  he  might  be.  It 
will,  therefore,  be  advisable  to  place  the  mattress  on  the  feather  bed, 
and  over  it  should  be  put  one  or  more  dressed  sheep  skins,  or  a  piece 
of  oil  cloth  or  oiled  silk,  and  above  this  the  ordinary  binding  blanket 
and  a  clean  sheet  in  the  common  manner ;  another  in  the  form  of  a 
roller  should  be  applied  across  the  bed,  having  the  ends  folded  in  at 
the  sides ;  a  oocurse  blanket,  folded  within  a  sheet  in  the  form  of 
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a  table  napkin,  should  be  laid  immediately  underneath  the  patient, 
so  as  to  be  easily  removed  after  delivery  ;  the  upper  sheet,  blanket, 
&o.  are  put  on  as  usual.  The  pillows  should  be  placed  in  sach  a 
manner  that  the  face  of  the  patient,  when  she  is  on  her  left  side, 
should  be  turned  froni  her  medical  attendant.  The  nurse  is  of 
course  supposed  to  know  how  to  make  the  bed  ;  but  I  have  thought 
it  right  to  throw  out  a  few  hints  as  to  the  best  manner  of  so  doing. 

The  Dress  should  be  as  slight  as  possible.  A  loose  dressing- 
gown  does  very  well  in  the  earlier  stage  of  labor  ;  but  in  the  mote 
advanced  a  bed-gown  and  chemise  should  be  worn — the  latter  is  to 
be  folded  round  the  waist,  so  that  it  may  be  kept  dry  and  be  drawn 
down  after  labor  is  over ;  the  lower  part  of  the  body  should  be 
covered  with  a  petticoat,  so  made  that  it  can  be  taken  off  without 
raising  the  person  when  delivery  has  taken  place. 

The  stays  should  never  be  worn,  but  in  their  place  a  broad 
double  calico  bandage,  or  binder,  made  with  three  rows  of  tapes  on 
each  side,  so  that  it  can  be  made  tighter  as  labor  progresses,  and  be 
used  for  the  ordinary  binder  afterwards.  If  it  is  made  with  straps 
to  come  under  the  thigh  from  the  back,  to  fasten  in  the  front  with 
a  button,  it  will  be  kept  down  better.  These  straps  need  not  be 
used  until  labor  is  over.  Bandages  for  such  purposes  may  be 
obtained  of  surgeons'  instrument-makers  ;  or  they  may  be  procured  at 
many  of  the  stay  makers.  If  they  cannot  be  purchased,  a  broad 
bandage  made  of  soft  calico  or  linen  in  the  simplest  manner,  will 
answer. 

Heat  of  the  Room. — This  should  be  regulated  by  the  patient's 
feelings.  If  too  hot,  it  will  produce  fever,  add  to  the  fatigue,  often 
render  the  pains  irregular  and  ineffective,  and  thus  protract  the  labor. 

Attendants. — The  only  attendants  required  are  the  nurse  and 
medical  man,  but  a  female  friend  may  be  allowed,  for  it  inspires 
confidence.  A  word  of  advice  to  the  friend  : — Let  your  conversation 
be  lively,  (without  being  too  gay,  or  you  may  be  accused  of  want  of 
feeling,)  and  on  subjects  unconnected  with  the  matter  in  hand. 
Remember  the  mind  of  your  friend  who  is  suffering  is  distressed, 
and  easily  alarmed.  Avoid  whispering,  or  any  appearance  of  con- 
cealment, as  it  may  make  her  distrustful  of  her  own  powers,  and 
perhaps  doubtful  of  those  of  her  necessary  attendants. 

Sleep. — If  she  be  disposed  to  sleep  between  her  pains,  she  should 
not  be  disturbed. 

Food. — There  is  seldom  much  inclination  for  food,  and,  if  the 
labor  is  not  protracted,  no  occasion  for  it ;  but  if  there  is  an  incli* 
nation  to  eat,  she  may  have  a  little  tea  with  dry  toast ;  soup,  sago, 
or  light  pudding ;  but  every  thing  heav;^  must  be  avoided. 
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Wine  and  cordials  were  once  frequently  given,  under  the  mistaken 
and  mischievous  idea  of  keeping  up  the  strength  ;  but  now  they  are 
most  justly  relinquished,  as  they  produce  heat,  disorder  the  stomach, 
retard  the  labor,  and  not  infrequently  dispose  to  inflammation  or 
fever. 

The  Urine  should  be  regularly  and  frequently  evacuated.  The 
baweis,  if  not  open,  should  be  acted  upon  by  taking,  as  labor  ap- 
proaches, a  table-spoonful  of  castor-oil,  or  an  injection  composed  of 
a  pint  of  thin  gruel  and  an  ounce  of  castor-oil.  Much  comfort  is 
derived  from  this,  and  the  unpleasant  consequences  which  sometimes 
take  place  near  the  end  of  labor,  (if  this  has  not  been  attended  to,) 
avoided.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  bowels  are  too  much  relaxed, 
take  ten  dro|>s  of  laudanum  in  a  wine-glass  of  wat<)r. 

Position  when  in  Bed. — Medical  writers  have  laid  down  rulei, 
as  to  the  best  position ;  but  tiie  nurse,  or  other  matron  in  attend- 
ance, will  be  fully  capable  of  giving  every  necessary  information  on 
the  subject.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  medical  attendant 
should  infgrm  himself  of  the  position  of  the  child.  The  manner  in 
which  this  is  done  will  be  best  explained  by  the  female  attendant. 
It  is  only  requisite  for  me  to  say  that  it  is  a  simple  and  painless  pro- 
oeeding,  but  so  essential  to  the  well-doing  of  mother  and  infant,  that 
I  beseech  my  reader  to  comply  with  it  as  early  as  her  professional 
attendant  may  deem  necessary,  or  the  life  of  her  unborn  infant 
(should  it  be  in  an  unnatural  position)  may  be  sacrificed ;  or  she 
may  wreck  the  happiness  of  a  fond,  anxious,  and  aflTeotionate  hus- 
band, by  thus  being  accessory  to  her  own  death. 

Shivering  is  very  common,  from  a  gentle  tremor  to  a  complete 
and  violent  agitation  of  the  body.  When  this  is  the  case,  some  warm 
tea  or  gruel,  without  wine  or  spirits,  should  be  tak(^n. 

Vomiting  is  not  uncommon,  and  is  useful  by  emptying,  perhaps, 
an  overloaded  stomach ;  it  also  tends  to  facilitate  the  labor. 

Cramp,  during  labor,  is  frequent,  and  may  arise  from  having  been 
in  one  position  too  long,  for  change  of  posture  relieves  it ;  but  if  in 
the  hip  and  thigh,  it  generally  proceeds  from  the  head  of  the  child 
pressing  on  a  particular  nerve  in  the  pelvis,  and  is  not  removed  until 
it  has  passed  that  part. 

Duration  of  Labor. — ^A  first  labor  is  generally  the  most  pro- 
tracted ;  but  under  proper  management,  and  due  submission  on  the 
part  of  the  patient,  is  not  more  dangerous  than  subsequent  ones. 

Napkins,  &c. — The  nurse  will  of  course  attend  to  there  being  a 
sufficient  supply  of  well-aired  napkins,  a  pair  of  scissors,  a  skein  of 
thread,  and  a  proper  receiver  of  flannel  for  the  infant 

Hot  Water. — ^It  will  also  be  well  to  have  an  abnndant  sapply 
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of  hot  water  in  the  house,  which  would  be  required  if  the  infant 
should  happen  to  be  born  in  a  state  of  asphyxia,  or  suspended 
animation. 

OF    LABOR. 

The  time  of  actual  labor  has  been  compared  to  the  fatigues  of  a 
person  on  a  journey ;  and  this  idea  has  led  medical  men  to  divide 
the  parts  of  labor  into  three  stages.  The  beginning  only  of  the  first 
stage  shall  I  describe,  because  after  that  my  reader  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  her  medical  friend,  who  will  render  her  all  the  assistance 
required. 

Symptoms  of  Labor. — There  is  pain  in  the  back  and  loins,  oc- 
curring at  irregular  intervals^  and  producing  most  disagreeable  sen- 
^tions;  there  is  also  generally  a  show;  these  sensations  continue; 
the  patient  becomes  uneasy ;  has  frequent  warm  and  cold  fits,  with 
urgent  desire  to  pass  urine,  &c.,  and  is  exceedingly  restless ;  eveij 
situation  and  position  appears  insupportable  and  uncomfortable  to  her. 
By  degrees  the  pains  increase  in  frequency  and  force;  they  occur  now 
at  regular  intervals  of  ten  or  twelve  minutes,  and  do  not  occasion 
that  continued  uneasiness  as  at  first,  for  when  the  pain  is  passed  Ae 
is  pretty  easy. 

The  majority  of  women,  says  Dr.  Conquest,  in  his  Letters  to  a 
Mother,  in  giving  birth  to  their  ofispring,  have  to  endure  sufferings 
which  often  seem  more  than  human  nature  can  bear  up  under.  The 
pains  of  labor  sometimes  convulse  the  whole  frame,  and  all  but 
destroy  life  by  their  severity ;  and  some  high  and  strong-minded 
women,  even  when  sustained  by  a  consciousness  of  Divine  support 
and  assistance,  give  expression  by  their  cries  and  groans  to  agony, 
the  intensity  of  which  bafiles  all  description ;  and  not  unfrequently 
women  of  the  most  gentle  and  quiet  and  enduring  dispositions 
become  almost  wild  and  frantic  from  the  intolerable  anguish  they 
suffer.  With  what  gratitude  and  readiness  should  we,  then,  hdl 
any  discovery  that  can  mitigate  the  violence,  or  lessen  the  duration 
of  these  heart-rending  pangs ;  and  what  high  delight  is  imparted  to 
the  medical  man  who  may  have  it  in  his  power  to  bring  soienoe  and 
art  to  bear  on  the  alleviation  and  removal  of  sufTerings  which  he 
has  hitherto  been  compelled  to  witness,  without  the  ability  to  do 
much  more  than  give  expression  to  his  sympathy,  in  common  with 
those  relatives  and  friends  who  endure,  mentally,  almost  equal 
suffering  with  the  agonized  patient ;  and  how  much  greater  is  the 
delight  of  every  humane  practitioner,  should  he  be  able  not  only  to 
alleviate  the  pains,  but  even  to  diminish  the  perils  of  labor.  Yet  all 
this,  and  even  more,  has  been  accomplished  by  the  employment  of 
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Chloroform, — a  fragrant  volatile  fluid,  obtained  by  the  distillation 
of  spirits  of  wine  over  powdered  ohiorido  of  lime,  the  vapor  of 
which,  if  inspired  from  a  hollow-shaped  sponge  or  pocket-handker- 
chief, on  which  a  tea-spoonful  has  been  sprinkled,  will  sometimes,  in 
less  than  a  minute,  produce  unconsciousness,  of  some  duration.  It 
has  recently  been  introduced  into  the  practice  of  midwifery  by  Dr. 
Simpson  of  Edinburgh,  whose  untiring  efforts  in  the  cause  of  science 
and  humanity  have  done  more  to  entitle  him  to  the  grateful  hom- 
age of  his  fellow-creatures  than  most  men  of  the  present  day.  By 
his  calm  and  dispassionate  and  conclusive  reasonings,  and  by  the 
accumulation  of  facts  which  he  has  published,  he  has  quieted  the 
passions  and  prejudices  of  many  who  most  violently  opposed  the  use 
of  this  inestimable  and  wonder-working  agent;  so  that  now  the  most 
formidable  and  agonizing  operations  are  performed  without  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  patient,  and  women  may  pass  through  '^  the  hour 
of  nature's  sorrow"  without  apparent  suffering.  My  own  experience 
fully  substantiates  all  his  statements,  and  confirms  the  accuracy  of 
all  his  deductions ;  and  in  summing  up  the  results  of  his  own  large 
experience  and  that  of  his  personal  friends,  he  says :  ^^  The  effects 
of  chloroform  have  been  delightful.  The  mothers,  instead  of  crying 
and  suffering  under  the  strong  agonies  and  throes  of  labor,  have  lain 
in  a  state  of  quiet,  placid  slumber,  made  more  or  less  deep  at  the 
will  of  the  medical  attendant,  and,  if  disturbed  at  all,  disturbed  only 
nnoonsciously  from  time  to  time  by  the  recurring  uterine  contrac- 
tions, producing  some  reflex  or  automatic  movements  on  the  part  of 
the  patient — ^like  those  of  a  person  moving  under  any  irritation  of 
the  surface,  or  from  the  touch  of  another,  though  still  in  a  state  of 
sleep.  Nor  have  the  ultimate  consequences  and  results  been  less 
happy.  I  never  saw  mothers  recover  more  satisfactorily  or  rapidly, 
or  children  that  looked  more  lively.  And  the  practice  is  not  a  great 
blessing  to  the  patient  merely  ;  it  is  a  great  boon  also  to  the  prac- 
titioner. For  whilst  it  relieves  the  former  from  the  dread  and  en- 
durance of  agony  and  pain,  it  both  relieves  the  latter  from  the  dis- 
agreeable necessity  of  witnessing  such  agony  and  pain  in  a  fellow- 
oreature,  and  imparts  to  him  the  proud  power  of  being  able  to 
cancel  and  remove  pangs  and  torture  that  would  otherwise  be  in- 
evitable. It  transforms  a  work  of  physical  anguish  into  one  of 
painless  muscular  effort;  and  changes  into  a  scene  of  sleep  and 
comparative  repose,  that  anxious  hour  of  female  existence,  which 
has  ever  been  proverbially  cited  as  the  hour  of  the  greatest  of  mor- 
tal suffering."  Again :  ^'  I  never  had  the  pleasure  of  watching  over 
a  series  of  more  perfect  or  more  rapid  recoveries ;  nor  have  I  once 
witnessed  any  disagreeable  result  to  either  mother  or  child.    I  have 
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kept  up  the  anaesthetic  state  during  periods  varying  from  a  few 
minutes  to  three,  four,  five,  and  six  hours.  I  do  not  remember  a 
single  patient  to  have  takQn  it  who  has  not  afterwards  declared  her 
sincere  gratitude  for  its  employment,  and  her  indubitable  determi- 
nation to  have  recourse  again  to  similar  means  under  similar  circum- 
stances.  All  who  happened  to  have  formerly  entertained  any  dread 
respecting  the  inhalation,  or  its  effects,  have  afterwards  looked  back, 
both  amazed  at,  and  amused  with,  their  previous  absurd  fears  and 
groundless  terrors.  Most,  indeed,  have  subsequently  set  out,  like 
zealous  missionaries,  to  persuade  other  friends  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  same  measure  of  relief  in  their  hour  of  trial  and  travail ;  and 
a  number  of  my  most  esteemed  professional  brethren  in  Edinburgh 
have  adopted  it  with  success,  and  results  equal  to  my  own.  All  of 
us,  I  most  sincerely  believe,  are  called  upon  to  employ  it  by  every 
principle  of  true  humanity,  as  well  as  by  every  principle  of  true  r^ 
ligion." 

I  have  already  given  my  full  and  hearty  concurrence  to  these 
statements,  and  would  briefly  refer  to  two  cases  which  have  oc- 
curred in  my  own  practice  whilst  these  pages  were  passing  through 
the  press.  They  seem  to  me  admirably  adapted,  in  their  nature  and 
results,  to  illustrate  the  beneficial  effects  of  this  wonderful  agent; 
and  they  suggest  the  character  of  the  cases  to  which  its  use  may  be 
most  legitimately  and  advantageously  applied.  A  highly  respectable 
medical  man,  in  the  eastern  part  of  London,  summoned  me,  a  few 
days  since,  to  confer  with,  and  assist  him  in  the  case  of  a  young  wo- 
man who  had  been  in  labor  with  her  first  child  nearly  eight-and« 
thirty  hours ;  during  which  time  she  had  progressed  very  slowly, 
and  for  sixteen  hours  there  had  been  scarcely  any  perceptible  ad- 
vancement. Her  sufferings  had  not  only  been  protracted,  but  ex- 
tremely severe ;  and  such  were  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that 
the  child  could  not  possibly  have  been  expelled  by  the  natural  and 
unaided  powers  of  the  mother.  The  local  and  constitutional  symp- 
toms demanded  immediate  delivery,  and  in  no  other  way  could  it  be 
safely  accomplished  than  by  diminishing  the  bulk  of  the  child  befiwe 
extracting  it  from  the  womb.  She  readily  and  cheerfully  inspired 
the  vapor  of  chloroform,  and  during  twenty-five  or  thirty  minates 
occupied  in  the  performance  of  .this  painful  operation  was  in  a  pro- 
found sleep,  from  which  she  awoke  in  a  few  minutes  after  the  com- 
pletion of  delivery,  exclaiming,  "  I  feel  as  if  1  were  in  heaven  !"  and 
seemed  totally  unconscious  of  anything  having  been  done  to  her. 
She  afterwards  admitted,  that  although  unable  and  unwilling  to 
move,  or  express  her  feelings  during  the  operation,  she  heard  all  that 
was  said,  and  was  conscious  of  all  that  was  done.     She  had  several 
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hours  of  sband  and  most  refreshpg  sleep  during  the  night,  and  on 
the  following  morning  was  as  well,  or  better,  than  most  women  are, 
after  an  ordinary  and  comparatively  slight  and  painless  labor. 

The  other,  an  equally  interesting  and  instructive  case,  recently 
oame  under  my  personal  notice.  A  lady,  who  had  been  attended  by 
me  in  eight  previous  confinements,  expressed  a  wish  to  inhale  the 
vapor  of  chloroform,  on  account  of  the  almost  unendurable  severity 
of  her  sufferings  towards  the  close  of  several  former  labors.  I  rather 
encouraged  her  determination,  because  her  life  had  been  in  jeopardy 
more  than  once,  from  the  indisposition  of  the  womb  to  contract  after 
the  birth  of  the  child,  and  the  consequent  formidable  flooding,  which 
placed  her  in  so  much  hazard.  I  yielded  to  her  earnest  entreaties 
to  have  it  administered,  earlier  than  I  should  otherwise  have  done; 
and  during  the  half  hour  of  seeming  unconsciousness  under  its  influ- 
ence, it  was  most  interesting  to  all  about  her  to  witness  her  apparent 
total  exemption  from  suffering,  whilst  the  labor-pains  threw  the 
whole  system  into  violent  muscular  action ;  and  so  promptly  and  so 
perfectly  did  the  womb  contract  after  the  birth  of  the  infant,  that 
the  after-burden  was  expelled  without  any  of  the  hazardous  circum- 
stances attendant  on  the  last  stage  of  her  former  labors. 

This  agent,  invaluable  as  it  is,  is  too  powerful  to  be  administered 
except  under  the  direction  of  a  medical  man.  There  are  some  dis- 
eased conditions  of  the  body  in  which  its  use  is  wholly  inadmissible, 
OS  in  affections  in  which  there  is  an  undue  determination  of  blood  to 
the  brain,  and  in  diseases  of  the  heart  and  lungs.  As  great  a  bless- 
ing as  it  has  proved  to  be  to  suffering  humanity,  if  employed  indis- 
criminately, its  discovery  would  only  be  a  curse  instead  of  an  ines- 
timable boon. 

Close  of  Labor. — ^When  the  labor  is  proceeding  rapidly  and 
the  pains  become  bearing  down,  the  bed  must  be  kept  altogether. 
This  is  what  medical  men  call  the  second  stage,  and  having  arrived, 
the  patient  may  assist  by  exerting  her  abdominal  muscles  and 
diaphragm.  To  enable  her  to  do  this  she  must  not  scream,  but 
during  pain,  hold  her  breath.  A  towel  will  also  be  fixed  to  the  bed- 
post for  her  to  pull  by,  or  the  hand  of  another  pi^rson.  But  this 
auxiliary  ought  not  to  be  employed  to  pull  up  by  so  much  as  to  fix  the 
trunk.  And  if  the  patient  only  follow  the  dictates  of  nature  in  this 
matter,  she  will  do  right ;  for  she  will  fmd  that  all  that  is  required 
is  almost  an  involuntary  exertion  of  voluntary  muscles.  Let  her, 
however,  be  careful  to  make  no  straining  effort  in  the  absence  of 
pain,  during  the  intervals  of  which  she  ought  to  lay  at  perfect  rest, 
renewing  her  strength.  As  its  termination  immediately  approaches, 
the  patient  must  be  careful  not  to  give  way  to  feelings  of  impatience 
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and  become  restless,  but  implicitly  follow  the  directions  of  her  medi- 
cal attendant,  otherwise  serious  consequences  to  herself  might  after- 
wards ensue.  And  now,  if  she  have  previously  obeyed  his  instroo- 
tions,  she  will  be  in  possession  of  that  strength  and  fortitude,  which 
are  called  for  at  this  time,  and  prove  invaluable. 

A  little  tepid  gruel  may  now  be  taken  by  the  patient,  and  she 
should  bo  left  to  rest.  If  disposed  to  sleep,  she  should  indulge  it; 
but  if  not,  must  be  kept  perfectly  quiet,  and  undisturbed  by  con- 
versation. 

How  TO  PROCEED  IF  THE  CHILD  BE  BORN  BEFORE  THE  ARRIVAL 

OF  THE  MEDICAL  ATTENDANT. — It  not  unfrcqueutly  happens,  sab- 
sequent  to  a  first  confinement,  that  with  some  females  their  labon 
are  so  rapid  and  short  (two  or  three  strong  and  powerful  pains  being 
sufficient  to  bring  the  child  into  the  world)  that  it  is  quite  impossi- 
ble for  any  medical  man  to  get  to  them  in  time  for  their  delivery. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  friends  are  generally  excited  and 
alarmed.  There  is  no  occasion  for  this.  All  that  is  necessary  to  do 
is  to  see  that  the  child  is  so  placed  that  it  shall  obtain  plenty  of  air. 

Some  nurses  will  tie  the  cord  and  separate  the  child.  There  is 
no  objection  to  this,  provided  the  child  is  alive,  and  respiration  fully 
established.  But  no  nurse  ought  to  be  permitted  to  remove  the  afters 
birth.  This  hint  cannot  be  too  strongly  borne  in  mind  ;  for  an  ioja- 
dicious  interference  with  the  after-birth  might  be  attended  with  the 
most  serious  consequences. 

After-pains. — ^About  half  an  hour  or  so  after  delivery,  a  patient 
must  expect  pain  again  to  occur.  These  pains,  however,  will  differ 
from  those  which  have  just  subsided  ;  as  they  are  not  attended  with 
bearing  down  efforts,  and  are  accompanied  by  a  slight  dischaige, 
these  are  called  "  after-pains."  They  will  continue  off  and  on  with 
more  or  less  frequency,  severity,  and  duration,  for  about  eight^and- 
forty  hours.  In  this  respect,  however,  they  vary  much  in  different 
individuals  ;  but,  whether  mild  or  severe,  they  must  be  borne  with 
patience,  and  must  not  give  rise  to  anxiety,  since  they  are  useful 
and  salutary.  If,  indeed,  they  should  be  violent,  they  are  under  the 
control  of  medicine,  which  will  accordingly  be  ordered  for  that 
purpose. 

These  pains  rarely  occur  with  first  children.  In  case  they  should, 
and  the  medical  adviser  should  not  be  at  hand  to  prescribe,  for  the 
ease  of  the  patient,  it  might  be  well  to  mention  that  common  house 
sand,  salt,  or  oats,  well  heated  and  tied  up  in  a  cloth,  may  be  applied 
to  the  belly  with  benefit.  Where  the  sand  and  salt  are  painful  fipom 
their  weight,  the  oats  will  be  found  free  from  that  objection — a  bottle 
of  hot  water  is  also  useful. 
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OF  THE  PERIOD  AFTER  DELIVERY. 

It  is  not  my  intention  here  to  take  notice  of  the  many  diseases 
that  may  arise  subsequent  to  travail — those  I  leave  to  the  medical 
practitioner  in  attendance — but  merely  to  give  that  description  of 
advice  which  a  very  good  nurse  should  be  able  to  give,  but  which 
few  of  them  are  capable  of  doing. 

Faintness  and  Languor  frequently  occur  immediately  after  the 
diild  is  bom,  even  in  short  and  easy  labors.  The  medical  attendant 
will,  in  this  case,  order  his  patient  wine,  ale,  or  spirits,  in  the  pro- 
portion that  may  be  required. 

The  Bandage. — If  this  is  not  already  passed  round  the  body  the 
medical  man  will  do  this,  and  make  it  as  tight  as  he  may  think 
needful. 

The  Dress,  Bed-Clothes,  &c. — The  petticoat  worn  during  the 
labor  may  be  removed  soon  after  delivery,  and  the  chemise,  previous- 
ly rolled  around  the  waist,  brought  down.  The  wet  clothes  may 
also  be  cautiously  removed  (without  it  has  been  ordered  otherwise) ; 
but  in  doing  this  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  move  the  patient 
roughly,  or  permit  her  to  make  any  effort,  ^he  must  be  perfectly 
passive^  and  her  attendants  will  on  no  account  raise  her  from  the 
recumbent  position  in  the  least,  but  one  person  taking  the  feet  and 
another  the  head  gently  remove  her  as  much  as  may  be  required  to 
enable  them  to  get  away  those  things  that  are  soiled.  Fatal  flood- 
ing has  been  produced  by  raising  the  body  to  a  sitting  position. 
(See  "  Faintingy^  last  paragraph,  p.  419,  and  **  Flooding^^  p.  420.) 

The  Diet. — This  should  be  light  and  of  easy  digestion,  but  a  diet 
approaching  to  starvation  is  not  necessary,  although  it  has  been  re- 
oommended  by  some  authors.  Tea  or  cocoa,  with  dry  toast,  may  be 
taken  in  the  morning  and  evening ;  or  a  cup  of  sago,  panada,  &c., 
with  dry  toast,  if  preferred.  Beef  tea,  veal,  or  chicken  broth,  may 
be  taken  for  dinner,  for  the  first  few  days ;  or  if  soups  disagree,  a 
little  boiled  chicken  or  fowl,  or  some  light  pudding,  such  as  arrow 
root,  sago,  ground  rice,  maccaroni,  &:c.  &c.,  may  be  substituted. 
Too  great  an  indulgence  in  eating  is  worse  than  too  great  abstinence ; 
but  both  extremes  should  be  avoided.  What  I  wish  to  inculcate  by 
the  above  is,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  deluge  the  stomach  of  a  ly- 
ing-in woman  with  gruel  and  pap. 

The  use  of  wine,  ale,  or  spirits,  either  in  gruel  or  otherwise,  is 
inadmissible,  for  the  first  three  or  four  days,  for  they  tend  to  increase 
fever  and  often  cause  an  overflow  of  milk,  and  render  the  breasts 
full  and  painful;  for  generally  at  this  period,  more  milk  is  secreted 
than  the  infant  can  consume.  After  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  if  the 
strength  requires  itj  the  patient  may  have  a  little  good  ale,  or  a  glass 
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or  two  of  old  white  wine,  if  she  had  been  aocustonned  to  its  nse. 
Port  wine  is  generally  inadmissible,  inasmuch  as  it  tends  by  its 
astringency  to  check  the  lochia  or  discharge.  If,  however,  the 
strength  is  good,  all  stimalants  had  better  be  avoided  for  ten  or 
twelve  days  at  least. 

There  is  generally  in  the  first  days  after  delivery  oonsiderable 
thirst.  This  is  best  relieved  by  drinking  sparingly  of  toast  and  water, 
or  barley-water ;  neither  of  these  should  be  very  cold ;  or  what  is 
still  better,  by  sucking  some  subacid  fruit,  such  as  ripe  oranges, 
grapes,  currants,  &c.     (See  "  Child-bed  JFfever,"  p.  535.) 

The  Mind  after  delivery  is  often  in  a  state  of  excitement,  and 
highly  susceptible  of  impressions.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  any 
thing  which  could  excite  emotion  in  health,  should  be  guarded 
against  during  confinement.  For  thb  reason  the  bed-room  shonldbe 
at  the  back  of  the  house,  or  means  should  be  taken  to  lessen  the 
noise  of  the  street.  It  is  not  well  for  this  purpose  to  stop  the  ears 
with  cotton,  for  the  mind  then  becomes  anxious,  from  a  natural  widt 
to  hear  what  is  said  by  the  attendants. 

Op  the  Bowels. — They  should  be  opened  within  forty-eight 
hours  of  delivery,  by  two  table-spoonsful  of  cold  drawn  castor  oil, 
or  a  tea-spoonful  or  two  of  magnesia,  or  by  a  laxative  lavement;  but 
the  medical  attendant  will  direct  in  this  case. 

The  Bladder. — If,  after  a  tedious  labor,  the  water  passes  with 
difficulty,  or  in  very  small  quantities,  and  fomentations  of  poppiei 
and  camomiles,  or  the  application  of  a  spunge  wrung'  out  of  kai 
water,  does  not  speedily  afford  relief,  the  medical  attendant  sboold 
be  immediately  informed  of  the  circumstance. 

Ventilation  of  the  Room. — It  is  necessary  that  the  room  be  kepi 
well  ventilated,  and  pure  air  often  admitted.  For  this  purpose  the 
windows  should  be  opened  from  time  to  time,  and  the  curtains  round 
the  bed  should  not  be  closed.  Everything  that  can  give  rise  to  an 
unpleasant  smell  should  be  directly  removed. 

The  Lochia,  or  Discharge. — This  varies  much  as  to  quality, 
appearance,  and  duration  in  different  women,  and  in  the  same  wo- 
man in  different  confinements.  It  is  sometimes  scanty,  and  some- 
times so  profuse,  especially  in  those  who  do  not  nurse,  as  to  require 
medical  treatment;  but,  without  it  runs  into  one  extreme  or  the 
'Other,  it  need  create  no  alarm.  For  two  or  three  days  it  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  pure  blood ;  it  gradually  changes  to  nearly  white ;  then 
to  a  greenish  or  brownish  cast;  and  at  last  entirely  oeases.  It  does 
not  always  follow  this  course,  but  the  red  color  may  disappear  and 
re-appear  two  or  three  times. 

Sudden  obstructions  of  the  discharge  may  be  occasioned  by  ex- 
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posnre  to  cold,  or  indicate  some  disease,  and  is  always  alarming ;  if 
attended  by  pain  in  the  abdomen,  fever,  sickness,  &c.,  the  medical 
attendant  must  be  sent  for ;  but  in  the  meantime  let  the  lower  part 
of  the  belly  be  well  fomented,  and  let  drink  of  some  warm  diluent, 
as  whey,  barley  water,  or  thin  gruel  be  given. 

Extreme  cleanliness  during  the  continuance  of  the  discharge  is 
imperative.  The  nurse  should  foment  the  parts  with  warm  milk 
and  water,  or  decoction  of  poppy  heads,  &o.,  twice  a  day  ;  and  if  the 
smell  is  offensive,  a  proper  syringe  should  be  procured,  and  the  pas- 
sage thoroughly  cleared  with  the  above  fomentation  two  or  three 
times  a  day ;  for  if  this  fcetid  discharge  be  allowed  to  accumulate 
and  lodge  in  the  passage,  excoriation  and  inflammation,  with  all  its 
evil  consequences,  may  ensue.  Ignorant  nurses  have  a  prejudice 
against  cleanliness,  professedly  from  a  fear  of  giving  cold,  but  really 
from  idleness.  There  is  no  fear  of  cold,  if  the  ablution  be  properly 
managed ;  besides,  the  lesser  evil  ought  to  be  chosen. 

General  Remarks. — It  is  better  that  the  nurse  should  not  sit 
up  at  night ;  for  if  she  does  so  she  will  be  continually  teazing  the 
invalid  with  offers  of  refreshment,  &c.  &c.,  to  evince  that  she  is 
awake,  and  thus  prevent  her  getting  the  rest  she  so  much  longs  for  and 
requires.  If  on  the  other  hand  she  sleeps,  which  is  the  very  usual 
oustom,  the  noise  she  makes  in  performing  that  agreeable  function 
rerj  effectually  prevents  the  sensitive  newly-made  mother  from 
sharing  in  the  same  enjoyment. 

It  will  be  better,  for  the  above  reasons,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  air  of  the  chamber  as  pure  as  possible,  that  the  nurse 
should  take  her  rest  in  an  adjoining  room,  into  which  a  bell  may  be 
introduced  from  the  bed,  (or  a  piece  of  cord  tied  to  the  nurse's  ^Tist 
will  answer  the  same  purpose,)  so  that  if  her  services  are  required 
she  may  easily  be  summoned. 

As  it  is  welt  to  avoid  all  noise,  the  infant  should  for  a  few  days 
be  washed  and  dressed  in  another  room,  unless  the  mother  (which 
is.  sometimes  the  case)  is  very  anxious  to  superintend  the  process. 

It  used  to  be  the  custom  to  keep  women  too  long  in  bed  ;  in  these 
times  we  have  gone  to  the  opposite  extreme  ;  the  best  guide  is  the 
invalid's  strength ;  if  she  feels  equal  to  it,  she  may  on  the  third  or 
fourth  day  be  taken  out  of  bed,  that  it  may  be  properly  adjusted,  and 
laid  on  a  sofa  in  a  recumbent  position.  If  allowed  to  sit  upright  she^ 
will  suffer  considerable  uneasiness  from  the  weight  of  the  womb 
pressing  on  the  soft  and  tender  parts  within  the  pelvis,  and  may  lay 
the  foundation  of  the  troublesome  complaint  called  prolapsus^  or  the 
falling  down  of  the  womb ;  as  al^o  whiteSy  and  other  disagreeable 
discharges. 
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So  long  as  the  discharge  continues  she  should  not  walk  even  from 
one  room  to  another,  or  ill  consequences  may  ensue.  Some  persons 
boast  that  they  have  been  all  over  the  house  in  eight  days  after  con- 
finement ;  but  they  will  frequently  find,  by  having  taken  such  liber- 
ties, they  have  laid  the  basis  for  many  troublesome  complaints,  from 
which  they  suffer  in  after  life.  The  invalid  should  for  ten  or  twelTo 
days  keep  her  bed-room ;  after  that  she  may  he  carried  in  a  reclu 
fling  position  to  a  sofa  in  the  drawing-room,  and  fi-om  that  position 
she  should  not  deviate  for  a  week  at  least.  She  may  then  gradually 
sit  upright,  and  then  be  allowed  to  walk  across  the  floor. 

After  the  fourth  week  she  may  go'  abroad  ;  at  first  in  an  eaty 
carriage,  afterwards  on  foot.  She  should  avoid  all  crowded  and 
heated  places ;  for  impure  air,  from  her  long  confinement,  is  likely 
to  injure  her. 

Admission  of  Friends. — ^A  prudent^  cheerfuly  and  judicitm 
friend  may  be  admitted  on  the  third  or  fourth  day.  She  will  be 
kind  enough  to  give  an  agreeable  turn  to  her  ideas,  and  to  convene 
as  much  as  possible  on  indifferent  topics ;  and  also  be  on  her  guard 
not  to  fatigue  her  friend,  nor  allow  her  to  talk ;  and  if  she  seems  in- 
clined to  be  at  rest,  to  let  her  be  so.  The  door  must  be  kept  closed 
to  all  noisy ^  lively^  rattling  friends^  and  to  mere  acquaintances,  £» 
at  least  ten  or  twelve  days. 

Of  Suckling,  Management  of  Breasts  and  Nipples.  (See 
^^  Nipples,  Sore,^^  p.  522.) — The  child  should  be  put  to  the  breast  u 
soon  as  the  mother's  strength  will  admit,  (always  before  twelve 
hours  have  elapsed  since  the  labor,)  be  there  milk  or  not ;  for  if  there 
is,  and  the  child  is  not  applied,  distension  of  the  breasts  and  flatness 
of  the  nipples  supervene,  and  render  it  difficult  for  the  infant  to 
suck. 

If  there  is  no  milk,  the  action  of  sucking  promotes  its  secretioD. 

The  nipple  should  be  washed  with  warm  water,  before  applying  the 

babe,  to  remove  a  bitter  substance  which  the  glands  round  the  nipple 
furnish. 

If,  as  often  happens  after  the  first  confinement,  the  nipples  are 

60  flat  that  the  infant  cannot  take  hold  of  them,  they  should  be  well 

fomented  and  drawn  out  by  a  child  a  few  weeks  old,  or  by  a  proper 

breast-pump ;  but  this  must  be  used  with  great  gentleness  and  care. 

•  When  this  has  been  practised  two  or  three  times,  the  child  will 

generally  be  able  to  suck.     The  patient  should  not  be  fatigued  by 

the  long-continued  or  frequent  application   of  the  child,  and  she 

should  place  it  in  a  position  most  easy  to  herself.     If  in  bed,  the 

child   should   take  the  breast  as  it  lies,  and  not  inoommode  the 

mother  by  obliging  her  to  sit  up,  because,  without  any  benefit  to 
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the  infant,  the  mother's  fatigue  is  greatly  increased  ;  but  when 
sitting  up  she  should  raise  the  child  to  the  breast^  and  not  assume 
the  distorted  and  painful  position  which  is  too  often  seen  in  suckling, 
and  which  causes  much  pain  in  the  back.  For  a  few  days  the 
breasts  are  frequently  much  distended  with  milk ;  it  is  better,  if 
possible,  to  avoid  drawing  them.  They  should  be  well  foment^,  and 
frequently  gently  rubbed  with  warm  sweet  oil. 

Sorb  Nipples. — If  they  are  tender  and  fretted,  the  strong  infusion 
of  green  tea,  brandy,  or  the  lotion  of  zinc  before  mentioned — ^using 
each  daily  in  it-s  turn,  will  quickly  harden  the  skin,  and  remove  its 
irritability.  If  not,  try  a  lotion  containing  one  grain  of  the  nitrate 
of  silver  dissolved  in  one  ounce  of  distilled  rose-water,  or,  what  is 
perhaps  better  than  all,  wash  the  nipple  often  with  the  tincture  of 
catechu.  These  applications  should  be  used  freely  and  frequently 
during  the  day,  and  the  part  exposed  to  the  air  afterward. 

If  they  are  not  only  tender  and  fretted,  but  also  hot,  dry,  and 
very  painful  to  the  touch,  and  yet  not  chapped,  the  stimulating 
applications  before  advised  would  only  aggravate  the  mischief.  A 
bread  and  water  poultice  should  be  first  applied,  changed  every  three 
hours,  and  fomentations  of  warm  water,  or  decoction  of  poppy-heads, 
after  each  poultice  is  removed. 

When  the  unnatural  heat  and  great  pain  of  the  part  is  relieved, 
it  must  be  dressed  with  a  little  spermaceti  ointment  spread  upon 
thin  linen  or  lint. 

Prom  the  friction,  however,  of  the  child's  tongue  and  gums,  the 
skin  may  have  become  excoriated,  and  cracks  formed  upon  the 
nipple,  or  around  its  base.  Every  time  the  infant  sucks  they  bleed, 
and  the  mother  suffers  exquisite  pain. 

The  first  object  in  the  treatment  is  this :  that  the  infant  shall 
obtain  its  nourishment  from  the  breast  without  its  mouth  coming  in 
contact  with  the  nipple.  This  is  accomplisheil  by  means  of  shields 
made  of  glass,  wood,  ivory,  or  silver.  The  shield  is  neatly  covered 
with  an  artificial,  or  prepared  cow's  teat,  through  which  the  child 
sacks  without  biting  or  irritating  the  nipple. 

But  this  contrivance  frequently  fails,  not  because  it  is  not  good, 
but,  because  it  is  badly  managed.  When  the  teat  is  sewn  on  the 
shield  its  extremity  should  not  extend  beyond  its  apex  more  than 
half  or  three  quarters  of  an  inch  ;  for  if  it  projects  more,  the  child 
will  get  the  teat  between  its  gums,  press  the  sides  of  the  teat 
together,  and  thus  prevent  the  passage  of  the  milk  through  it.  The 
teat  should  also  closely  cover  all  the  orifices  to  which  it  is  stitched ; 
for  if  not,  air  will  pass  in,  no  vacuum  will  be  formed,  and  the  child 
will  draw  nothing  but  air. 
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The  nipple  should  always  be  washed  with  a  little  milk  and 
water,  both  before  and  after  suckling,  which  is  to  be  effected  through 
the  shield. 

Overflow  of  the  milk,  when  it  occurs,  is  troublesome ;  almost 
every  remedy  fails  ;  but  the  nipple  may  be  washed  with  a  lotion, 
containing  one  or  two  drachms  of  alum,  to  a  pint  of  decoction  of  oak 
bark.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  open  by  Epsom  or  Rochelle  salts. 
The  breast  should  be  very  lightly  covered.  For  her  own  comfort  the 
mother  will  wear  receiving-glasses. 

If  the  milk,  for  a  few  weeks,  is  deficient  in  quantity,  it  is  not  to 
be  increased  by  stimulants.  The  diet  should  be  nutritious,  and  con- 
sist of  nearly  equal  proportions  of  animal  and  vegetable  food.  This, 
with  a  pint  of  good  ale  a  day,  will  generally  aflbrd  sufficient  milk 
for  the  support  of  the  child  ;  if  not,  it  must  have  a  little  food.  Two 
glasses  of  wine,  if  the  mother  has  been  accustomed  to  its  use,  may 
be  taken  instead  of  ale. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  dry  up  the  milk,  from  delicacy  of  oonstita- 
tion,  or  other  causes,  the  best  way  is  for  the  lady  to  take  little  food, 
and  that  principally  vegetable,  with  very  little  liquid  of  any  de- 
scription. If  the  breasts  are  only  moderately  hard,  easy,  and  but 
little  distended  with  milk,  they  must  not  be  emptied  ;  for  this  would 
encourage  further  secretion,  and  they  would  soon  fill  again.  How- 
ever, if  they  are  very  hard  and  painful,  and  give  much  uneasinea 
from  their  distension,  they  must  be  partially  emptied,  so  as  just  to 
relieve  the  distension,  but  nothing  more ;  and  this  is  to  be  repeated 
as  often  as  is  absolutely  necessary. 

It  is  a  frequent  practice  to  apply  cold  evaporating  lotions  to  the 
breast.  It  is  true  they  may  produce  a  rapid  dispersion  of  the  milk, 
but  they  ought  never  to  be  resorted  to,  as  they  frequently  give  rise 
to  symptoms  of  an  alarming  and  dangerous  character.  The  best  and 
safest  local  application  consists  in  the  following  liniment : 

Compound  soap  liniment,  three  ounoet, 
Laudanum,  three  drachms, 
Camphor  liniment,  one  drachm. 
Or  if  this  is  found  too  irritating,  compound  soap  liniment  alona 

Either  of  these  liniments  must  be  applied  warm,  and  constantly,  by 
means  of  several  layers  of  linen  or  flannel,  covered  by  a  piece  of  oiled 
silk  ;  and  the  breast  gently  pressed  or  rubbed  for  five  or  ten  minutes, 
every  four  or  five  hours,  with  warm  almond  oil. 

A  gentle  aperient  should  be  taken  every  morning,  and,  if  neoes* 
aary,  at  night,  the  object  being  to  keep  the  bowels  slightly 
relaxed. 
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ON  SUCKLING,  AND  ON  THE  DIET  DURING  THAT  PERIOD. 

The  Diet,  through  the  whole  period  of  suckling,  should  be 
simple,  nutritive,  and  such  as  is  easy  of  digestion.  If  the  food  taken 
agrees  well  with  the  mother,  it  seldom,  if  ever,  disagrees  with  the 
infant. 

A  lady  suckling  should  make  milk  her  chief  beverage,  instead  of 
wine  or  ale,  winch  tend,  in  too  great  a  quantity,  to  cause  the  secre- 
tion of  impure  milk,  that  is  sure  to  disagree  with  the  tender 
stomach  of  the  infant ;  but  if  her  strength  require  it,  she  may,  as 
before  observed,  take  a  pint  of  good  sound  ale  in  the  course  of  the 
day. 

She  should  avoid  pastry,  fat,  and  all  rich  and  acid  articles  of 
food,  and  live  on  good  plain  animal  food,  with  a  due  proportion  of 
well-boiled  vegetables  and  bread.  Hired  wet  nurses  always  cry, 
"  We  must  live  well."  By  this  they  mean  grossly ;  nothing  can  be 
worse ;  it  renders  the  milk  thick,  gross,  and  indigestible. 

Food  should  be  taken  frequently  in  small  quantities,  so  that  the 
milk,  which  is  secreted  in  about  five  hours,  may  always  be  fresh, 
ftnd  thus  best  fitted  for  the  infant;  for  if  it  remains  long  in  the 
breast,  the  thinner  part,  or  serum,  is  absorbed,  and  the  thick  and 
indigestible  parts  only  are  left. 

There  is  no  practice  more  fraught  with  evil  than  the  foolish  one 
of  taking  wine  or  spirits  to  relieve  the  languor  consequent  on  suck- 
ling ;  the  relief  is  very  transient,  and  is  followed  by  a  much  greater 
depression  than  before. 

For  the  best  positions  while  suckling,  directions  have  already 
been  given ;  and  it  is  now  necessary  to  add,  that  the  child  should 
draw  its  support  from  the  fountain  which  nature  has  designed  for  its 
use.*  It  should  have  the  breast  given  it  about  every  third  or  fourth 
hour,  and  not  at  irregular  intervals,  or  when  it  cries.  If  the  infant 
sleeps  with  its  mother,  it  should  never  be  allowed  to  do  so  with  the 
nipple  in  its  mouth  ;  children  have  been  sufl'ocated  from  this  cause. 

No  food  agrees  with  an  infant  so  well  as  the  natural ;  and  for  six 
months  nothing  else,  except  it  be  absolutely  necessary,  should  be 
given.  About  that  time  it  should  be  prepared  for  weaning,  by  hav- 
ing a  little  thin  gruel,  or  sago,  given  to  it  two  or  three  times  a  day* 
Weaning  should  take  [)lace  when  it  is  about  ten  months  old.  After 
that  time  the  milk  becomes  vitiated  in  quality. 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  constitution  suffers  from  suck- 
ling.    Very  many  women  have  improved  in  their  health,  by  perform- 

*  The  mother^s  milk  does  not  always  flow  imnMdiately  aftar  birth ;  bat  suckling  is 
the  best  way  to  bring  iL 
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ing  this  most  feminine  of  all  offices.  Many  very  delicate  females 
have  experienced  the  best  effects  from  nursing  their  children ;  and 
many  of  the  complaints  incident  to  women  are  removed  or  alleviated 
by  it.  Excepting  the  period  of  gestation,  fewer  women  die  when 
nursing  than  at  any  other  period.  The  spirits  during  this  time  are 
generally  more  lively  and  uniform,  the  temper  milder  and  more 
even,  and  the  general  feelings  more  healthy  and  pleasant  than 
before. 

If  a  mother's  own  feelings  for  her  infant  alone  will  not  lead  her 
to  nurse  it,  there  is  yet  another  reason  to  urge  that  she  should  do  so. 
It  is,  that  if  not  suckling,  it  is  most  probable  that  pregnancy  will 
again  speedily  ensue,  and  instead  of  there  being  an  interval  of  two 
or  three  years,  she  will  be  confined  every  year.  Few  constitutions 
can  bear  up  long  against  this  ;  the  health  soon  becomes  shattered, 
and  a  premature  old  age  supervenes. 

Fretfulness,  agitation,  and  all  violent  emotions  should  be  es- 
chewed ;  they  vitiate  the  milk.  A  fit  of  violent  passion  in  the  mother 
has  produced  convulsions  in  the  infant,  and  even  death. 

Nursing  Sore  Mouth. — Many  mothers  while  nursing  their  chil- 
dren are  afflicted  with  extreme  soreness  of  the  mouth.  In  some 
cases  the  suffering  is  acute  and  without  intermission  ;  the  patient  can 
take  no  food  but  liquids  without  torture  ;  she  shrinks  from  the  pain 
even  of  articulation,  becomes  disheartened,  loses  all  elasticity  of  spi- 
rits and  all  fortitude,  her  strength  fails  and  her  flesh  wastes  away. 
Said  one  who  had  experienced  it,  "  it  is  the  most  wearing  suffering 
which  I  ever  endured." 

This  affliction  is  peculiar  to  nursing  mothers.  They  must  en- 
dure it,  wean  their  babes,  or  resort  to  proper  medical  treatment. 

Its  cause  is  to  be  found  in  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  alimentary 
canal  which  often  accompanies  lactation.  To  the  nature  of  tira 
cause,  then,  we  must  adapt  our  means  of  cure.  Hence  it  is  evident 
that  the  application  of  lotions — such  as  borax,  gold-thread,  &o.,  to 
the  mouth,  where  the  effect  merely  is  developed,  must  be  unavailing. 
In  most  cases — especially  in  the  early  stages  of  the  complaint — ^the 
compound  pill  of  rhubarb  will  prove  an  effectual  remedy.  Should 
this  fail,  other  remedial  agents  of  a  like  kind  should  be  resorted  to. 

ON  THE  CHOICE  OF  A  WET  NURSE.* 

It  sometimes  unfortunately  happens,  that  from  ill  health,  or  other 

*  Every  mother  should  nurse  her  own  otkpnng  if  possible.  When  proTidentitI  Iub- 
drancet  prevent  her  from  this,  let  a  wet  nurse  be  obtained.  But  be  sure  to  secure  one  m 
vigorous  health ;  one  not  nursing  her  own  farat  child  is  certainly  to  be  preferred.    She 
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causes,  a  lady  cannot  suckle  her  own  infant,  which  is  always  to  be 
regretted,  for  no  milk  will  agree  with  its  constitution  so  well  as  that 
of  the  mother.  It  is  then  necessary  to  select  a  proper  person  to  take 
npon  herself  the  maternal  office.  Where  it  can  be  done,  before-  en- 
gaging her  she  should  be  sent  ijo  the  medical  man  for  approval.  But 
sometimes  this  is  not  convenient,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  de- 
scribe who  is,  and  who  is  not  a  proper  person ;  for  from  one  not  fit 
for  the  office  the  infant  will  receive  more  hurt  than  benefit,  and  had 
better  be  brought  up  on  artificial  food. 

The  wet  nurse  should  have  an  adequate  supply  of  milk ;  which 
should  be  thin,  and  of  a  bluish  white  color,  of  a  sweetish  and  faint 
taste ;  and  should,  on  standing,  be  covered  with  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  cream.  Her  confinement  should  have  taken  place  about  the 
same  time  as  the  lady's  who  requires  her  services,  so  that  her  milk 
oorresponds  with  the  age  of  the  child  it  is  designed  she  should 
nourish. 

Both  breasts  should  be  good ;  for  if  the  child  be  suckled  from 
only  one  breast,  it  is  apt  to  contract  strabismus  or  squint.  A  wo- 
man above  thirty-five  years  of  age  should  not  be  chosen:  nor  one  of  a 
petulant  disposition ;  nor  one  with  small  breasts,  or  excoriated  nip- 
ples, or  who  is  unwell  while  suckling,  who  has  any  hereditary  dis- 
ease, who  has  nursed  several  months,  as  the  milk  may  soon  leave 
her,  or  become  of  bad  quality ;  nor  one  of  bad  moral  conduct ;  for 
one  who  drinks,  or  who  is  otherwise  dissipated,  will  do  the  child 
harm. 

If  the  nurse's  child  is  alive,  it  should  be  examined,  to  see  how 
it  has  thriven,  and  both  it  and  the  nipple  of  the  woman  should  be 
inspected  for  fear  of  a  taint. 

The  nurse's  diet  should  be  plain,  and  but  little  diflerence  should 
be  made  in  the  quality  of  the  food  from  that  to  which  she  has  been 
accustomed.  On  no  account  pamper  her.  Let  her  be  employed 
about  the  house,  when  not  required  by  the  child,  or  she  will  soon  be 
overgrown  and  indolent. 

The  above  is  written  under  the  supposition  that  the  nurse  is  to 
reside  in  the  house  of  the  employer ;  and  on  no  account  should  it  be 
otherwise ;  for,  if  you  put  your  child  out  to  nurse,  and  the  woman 
has  an  infant  of  her  own,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  she  will,  un- 
consciously, perhaps,  favor  her  own  offspring,  and  that  yours  will  be, 
in  a  great  measure,  deprived  of  its  nourishment.  Besides,  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  her  own  rest,  the  kind  nurse,  if  not  observed  very 

■bould  also  be  a  penoo  of  gentU  and  patient  divpotition,  and  of  a  pleasant  countenance 
and  Toice. 
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closely,  will  give  the  infant  8cx)thing  syraps  or  other  preparation  of 
opium,  to  make  it  sleep.  Opiam  is  a  most  dangerous  medicine  to 
^ve  to  infants,  except  when  ordered  by  a  competent  medical  mask ; 
it  is  then  frequently  the  salvation  of  the  infant.  If  a  mother  visit- 
ing her  child  at  nurse  finds  it  always  asleep,  she  should  remove  it 
immediately ;  otherwise  it  may  soon  sleep  its  last. 

If,  however,  circumstances  compel  you  to  send  your  infant  to 
nurse,  care  should  be  taken  to  see  it  as  often  as  possible,  and  if 
instead  of  thriving  it  gets  thinner,  be  assured  the  nursing  is  bad,  and 
remove  it  immediately. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  NEWLY-BORN  INFANT.* 

The  infant  warmly  wrapped  up  in  a  flannel  receiver  by  the  medi- 
cal man  and  given  to  the  nurse,  if  it  be  cold  weather,  is  to  be  dreaeed 
by  a  good  fire.  This  is  necessary,  both  because  the  temperature  of 
the  child's  body  at  birth  is  several  degrees  below  that  of  the  adnlti 
and  because  its  power  of  retaining  its  warmth  is  also  less. 

The  fir^  thing  to  be  done  is  to  wash  the  child  ;  and,  as  its  body 
will  be  found  covered  with  a  white,  greasy,  curd-like  substance,  this 
must  be  removed,  and  with  great  care,  particularly  from  the  eyelids, 
groins,  armpits,  and  from  the  folds  in  the  skin.  This  is  most  easily 
accomplished  with  warm  water,  fine  soap,  and  a  soft  sponge,  the 
child  having  been  previously  well  oiled.  Sometimes  the  nurse  will 
wish  to  use  spirits  of  wine,  or  a  little  gin,  especially  to  the  head, 
under  the  idea  that  it  prevents  the  taking  of  cold.  It  does  neith^ 
good  nor  harm,  so  long  as  the  head  alone  is  bathed  with  it,  but  warm 
water  is  far  preferable,  and  with  a  mild  unirritating  soap  is  fally 
suflSicient.  If  any  of  this  secretion  is  not  removed,  it  dries,  hardens, 
irritates  the  delicate  skin  of  the  infant,  and  sometimes  even  produces 
severe  excoriations. 

The  surface  of  the  child's  body  having  been  thoroughly  dried 
with  a  soft  towel,  the  next  thing  is  to  put  up  the  remains  of  the 
navel  string'.  Having  been  examined  by  the  medical  man  previous 
to  his  leaving  the  chamber,  it  is  presumed  that  its  vessels  are  prop* 
erly  secured,  and  it  is  now  to  be  protected  from  injury,  until  it  Bep^ 
rates  from  the  body  of  the  child,  an  occurrence  which  usually  takes 
place  somewhere  between  the  fifth  and  fifteenth  day  from  deliveiy. 
The  mode  is  as  follows  : — ^A  piece  of  soft  old  linen  rag  doubled,  and 
about  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter,  is  to  be  prepared,  and  a  oiroa- 
lar  hole  cut  in  its  centre,  through  which  the  cord  is  to  be  drawn. 
The  cord  being  carefully  folded  up  in  this  envelope,  is  to  be  laid  oo 

•  For  "^  Suspended  Animation  at  Birth,**  See  p.  235. 
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the  abdomen  of  the  child,  and  seoured  by  what  is  called  the  belly- 
band,  viz.  a  band  of  thin  flannel,  five  or  six  inches  broad,  and  Ion«r 
enough  to  go  twice  round  the  body.  This  ought  to  be  fastened  with 
strings,  pins  in  any  part  of  an  infant's  dress  being  objectionable. 

The  child  is  now  to  be  dressed :  and  about  this  it  is  unnecessary 
to  say  more,  than  that  it  should  be  sufficiently  warm,  and  not  cal- 
culated to  place  the  slightest  restrictions  upon  the  movements  of  the 
limbs ;  and  in  reference  to  the  head-dress,  that  a  thin  muslin  cap  in 
summer,  and  a  thick  one  in  winter,  is  all  that  is  required  ;  and  more 
than  this,  or  anything  that  shall  compress  or  restrain  the  free  motion 
of  the  child's  head  is  highly  injurious. 

At  birth,  or  two  or  three  days  subsequently,  the  breast  of  the 
infant  will  frequently  be  found  swollen,  hard,  and  painful,  containing 
a  fluid  much  resembling  milk.  Nurses  generally  endeavor  to 
squeeze  this  out,  and  thus  do  great  mischief;  for  by  this  means  in- 
flammation is  excited  in  the  part,  and  sometimes  abscess  is  the  re- 
sult. 

If  the  breasts  are  simply  slightly  enlarged,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
do  anything  more  than  rub  them  cxK;asionally,  and  very  gently,  with 
warm  almond  oil,  and  a  little  time  will  restore  them  to  their  proper 


If,  however,  they  are  inflamed,  hot,  painful,  with  a  red  surface, 
and  unusually  large,  a  bread  and  water  poultice  must  be  applied 
every  three  or  four  hours,  which  will  generally  prevent  either  the 
formation  of  matter,  or  any  other  unpleasant  consequence.  In  a  few 
days,  under  this  treatment,  they  will  usually  subside,  and  be  quite 
well. 

Of  Injuries  RRCErvED  m  the  Birth. — ^When  the  child  has  been 
long  in  the  birth,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  it  to  have  a  tumor  of  the 
soalp  which  generally  subsides  in  a  few  days,  and  only  requires  to 
be  nibbed  with  a  little  camphorated  spirit.  But  if  the  tumor  con- 
tinues two  or  three  weeks,  cloths  dipped  in  lime  water,  or  in  spirit 
and  water,  should  be  applied  to  it.  The  shape  of  the  head  is  fre- 
quently altered ;  but  it  is  not  needful  to  press  it  into  shape,  as  is 
sometimes  done  by  nurses,  for  it  generally  soon  resumes  its  proper 
shape  and  proportions. 

Scratches  on  the  head,  like  the  marks  caused  by  whip-cord,  fre- 
quently occur  when  the  labor  has  been  tedious.  They  do  not  require 
any  treatment. 

The  face  and  eyelids,  and  many  other  parts  may  be  much  dis- 
colored when  the  labor  has  been  very  diflSicult;  but  these  appearances 
generally  go  off  in  a  few  days  when  no  violence  has  been  used  in  the 
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Retention  of  Urine. — Occasionally  an  infant  will  not  pass  any 
urine  for  many  hours  after  its  birth.  This  most  frequently  arises 
from  the  fact  of  none  being  secreted.  In  the  last  case  of  this  kind 
that  I  was  called  to,  three  days  had  elapsed  since  birth,  and  no  urine 
had  been  passed  :  it  proved  that  none  had  been  secreted.  Sometimes, 
however,  it  is  the  effect  of  another  cause,  which  the  use  of  the  warm 
bath  will  be  found  to  remove,  which  should  always  therefore  be  em- 
ployed four-and-twenty  hours  after  the  birth  of  the  infant,  if  it  bu 
not  by  that  time  passed  any  water. 

It  now  and  then  happens,  but  fortunately  very  rarely,  that  some 
physical  obstruction  exists.  It  is  always  important,  therefore,  jbr 
the  nur.se  to  pay  attention  to  the  above  point ;  and  it  is  her  duty  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  medical  man  to  the  subject,  if  anything 
unusual  or  unnatural  be  present. 

Food. — The  new-born  infant  will  not  require  any  food,  if  put  to 
the  breast  within  a  few  hours  after  its  birth  ;  not  longer  than  twel?e, 
however,  should  be  allowed  to  elapse  w^ithout  so  doing. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  infant  anything,  a  little  sweetened 
barley-water,  milk  and  water,  or  very  thin  and  well  strained  gmd, 
are  the  best  substitutes  fur  the  breast;  these  must,  however, 
be  given  slowly,  and  but  a  few  tea-spoonsful  at  a  time ;  for  an 
infant  a  few  hours  old  would  be  a  long  time  in  sucking  a  tea-spooD- 
ful ;  and  the  person  who  may  have  it  in  charge  must  bear  in  mind, 
that  its  stomach  will  not  contain  more  than  two  or  three  table- 
spoonsful.  For  the  first  month  of  the  infant's  life  it  requires  feeding, 
(or  putting  to  the  breast,  which  is  better  than  all  other  kinds  of 
nourishment,)  every  two  hours. 

The  stomach  and  bowels  of  a  new-born  infant  are  filled  with  a 
blackish  colored  matter,  commonly  called  the  meconium.  This  is 
generally  passed  soon  after  birth  by  the  mere  effort  of  nature.  It  is 
the  custom,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  away  this,  to  cause  the 
infant  to  devour  a  quantity  of  sugar  and  butter,  as  soon  as  it  enters 
this  world.  Now,  this  is,  perhaps,  not  positively  hurtful,  but  it  is 
an  absurd  custom.  The  mother's  milk  will  generally  purge  it 
enough  ;  for  the  first  milk  secreted,  and  called  colosirumj  is  of  a 
laxative  nature.  If,  however,  a  purge  is  deemed  necessary,  from 
the  meconium  not  coming  away  in  a  few  hours,  the  following  will 
be  found  best. 

Take  of  oold-drawn  castor  oil,  one  dncfam. 
Syrup  of  roBos,  three  drachms.    Miz. 

G-ive  one  tea-spoonful  every  four  hours  until  the  bowels  are  well 
opened,  and  repeat  it  afterwards  when  required.     Or  a  little  manna 
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or  magnesia-alba  may  be  given ;  or  a  common  spoonful  of  whey, 
sweetened  with  a  little  honey  or  moist  sugar.  Whatever  may  cause 
pain  should  be  avoided. 

ON  THE  GENERAL  MANAGEMENT  OF  INFANTa 

By  the  word  '^  Infancy,"  is  to  be  understood  that  period  of  the 
time  included  in  the  space  from  birth  to  the  completion  of  the 
process  of  teething;  when  all  the  teeth  have  appeared,  childhood 
commences. 

The  temperature  of  the  nursery  should  be  much  the  same  as  is 
agreeable  to  a  healthy  adult,  during  the  whole  of  the  first  month ; 
afterwards  it  should  not  be  above  60  degrees.  In  winter  the  child 
should  not  leave  this  room  for  the  month.  It  is  the  practice  of 
nurses  to  carry  the  child  away  when  the  mother  sleeps.  This  is 
frequently  injurious;  it  renders  the  infant  liable  to  cough,  with 
fever,  convulsions — and  death  has  even  taken  place  from  this  change 
of  temperature.  The  room  should  be  well  ventilated,  for  the  infant 
and  mother  both  require  pure  air;  but  a  current  of  air  should  not 
be  allowed  to  pass  over  either  of  them. 

Food. — The  experience  of  ages  is  in  favor  of  an  infant's  being 
nourished  entirely  on  the  breast  milk  for  at  least  six  months.  After 
that  time  it  is  well  to  feed  it  once  or  twice  a  day  with  thin  sago  or 
arrow-root,  to  prepare  for  weaning. 

Clothing. — The  clothing  of  infants  should  be,  as  already  stated, 
warm  and  light.  The  long  clothes  may  be  worn  for  about  six 
months ;  after  that  time  shortened  one  quarter,  and  progressively  to 
the  length  which  will  enable  the  infant  to  walk.  Permit  the  author 
again  to  reiterate,  that  warmth  is  most  essential  to  an  infant's  well- 
doing and  comfort;  and  this  is  best  effected  by  using  fine  flannel 
next  the  skin. 

Washino  and  Dressino,  as  before  recommended,  should  be  per- 
formed  with  great  tenderness  and  care ;  for  if  done  violently  and 
hastily  the  child  will  scream  and  cry,  and  when  this  happens  it 
is  generally  owing  to  the  awkwardness  of  the  nurse.  The  child 
should  never  be  spoken  to  in  a  loud  or  angry  tone,  or  it  will  fear 
being  washed  and  dressed,  and  it  exhibits  this  fear  by  violent 
screams.  Ace.  If  gentleness  in  washing  is  used,  together  with  sooth- 
ing and  cheerful  language,  (for  infants  at  a  very  early  age  are 
aware  of  alterations  in  the  tones  of  the  voice,)  the  infant,  instead  of 
dreading  the  ablution,  will  evince  its  pleasure  by  '^  crowing^^^  and 
spreading  forth  its  limbs. 

The  whole  body  of  the  infant  should  be  washed  night  and 
morning,  and  those  parts  of  the  body  liable  to  be  soiled,  after  each 
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evacaation.  The  parts  most  likely  to  become  exooriated  are  the 
folds  of  the  skin  about  the  armpits,  neck,  and  groins ;  and  thessi 
after  each  washing,  should  be  well  dusted  with  hair  powder  or  staioh 
finely  powdered ;  or  some  other  absorbent  powder.  If  there  are 
excoriations,  and  they  do  not  yield  to  mere  dusting,  but  discharge 
a  thick  matter,  the  parts  should  be  washed  with  the  following 
mixture,  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Take  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  two  graioai 
Roee-water,  one  ounce. 

Then  dust  with  the  following  powder. 

Take  half  a  drachm  of  oxide  of  eidc, 

One  drachm  of  powdered  orris-root. 

Five  drachms  and  a  half  of  powdered  starch.    Mix. 

To  be  used  after  each  application  of  the  lotion.  Or,  if  preferred,  the 
following  ointment  may  be  used  in  place  of  the  powder. 

Take  calamine  ointment,  one  drachm. 
Spermaceti  ointment,  three  drachms. 

To  be  spread  very  thinly  on  lint,  and  applied  after  the  above  wash. 
Whilst  pursuing  these  means,  the  bowels  of  the  infant  should  be 
kept  open  with  a  little  castor  oil,  manna,  or  magnesia.  The  abcm 
remarks  apply  principally  to  very  early  infancy,  but  even  after  the 
third  month  the  whole  body  should  be  washed  once  a  day  ;  after  tiw 
sixth  month,  every  other  day.  During  the  whole  period,  from  the 
third  month  to  the  end  of  the  third  or  fourth  year,  children  reoeife 
much  benefit  from  the  use  of  the  tepid  bath,  two  or  three  times  a 
week  for  the  first  two  years ;  and  afterwards,  if  not  delicate,  from 
the  cold  bath,  of  sea-water. 

Cleanliness — The  most  scrupulous  regard  must  be  paid  to  this, 
not  only  for  the  comfort  of  the  babe,  but  also  from  fear  of  cold,  &c. 
The  moment  a  napkin  is  soiled  or  wet,  it  should  be,  even  in  the 
night,  instantly  removed,  and  replaced  by  a  dry  and  warm  one ;  the 
parts  if  soiled,  being  first  carefully  washed  with  a  sponge  and  waim 
water,  and  the  groins  freely,  dusted.  If  due  attention  is  paid  to 
**  holding'  out,^^  or  the  use  of  a  small  utensil,  the  infant  wUl  soon 
learn  to  '*  give  notice^^^  and  will  evince  uneasiness  even  in  aleep 
when  it  requires  to  pass  either  urine  or  faeces ;  but  until  it  does  so^ 
the  greatest  attention  must  be  paid  to  keeping  it  clean  and  dry. 

Exercise. — For  the  first  month  the  infant  requires  but  little,  the 
fatigue  it  undergoes  from  being  washed  and  dressed  twice  a  day, 
and  the  requisite  changing  is  enough,  together  with  being  gently 
oarried  a  few  times  across  the  room  five  or  six  times  a  day;  bat 
afiber  the  month,  on  every  fair  day,  it  may  be  oarried  out  for  an  hoar 
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about  noon  with  advantage.  The  person  carrying  it  should  hold  it 
in  the  horizontal  position,  and  walk  slowly  and  gently,  avoiding  all 
ninning,  jumping,  or  twisting  round*;  but  she  should  never  stand 
still,  and  especially  avoid  doing  so  at  the  corner  of  a  street,  because 
of  the  increased  draught  of  air  in  that  situation ;  for  the  same 
reason,  standintj;  in  the  lobby  of  a  house,  with  the  door  open,  is  par- 
ticularly injurious.  As  the  infant  advances  in  age  and  strength,  the 
time  of  its  being  out  should  be  prolonged  gradually,  until  it  almost 
lives  the  whole  day  in  the  open  air ;  it  should  be  carried  horizon- 
tally, until  it  shows  a  disposition  to  sit  up^  and  even  then  its  head 
and  back  should  be  carefully  supported.  Infants  generally  begin  to 
sit  up  about  the  third  month,  but  some  sooner  or  later.  If  the  sea- 
son be  winter,  the  infant  must  be  most  carefully  guarded  against 
oold  ;  with  due  precaution,  in  this  respect,  if  it  be  in  health,  it  may 
be  carried  in  the  open  air,  even  in  January,  without  fear  of  evil. 

Perhaps  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  until  the  infant  is 
some  months  old,  it  should  not  be  tossed  up  ;  for  these  tossings,  from 
the  fragile  state  of  the  bones,  might  occasion  fracture.  Gentle  exer- 
oise  in  the  arms,  often  changing  the  position^  and  nursing  on  both 
armSf  is  the  best  until  it  commences  walking,  though  there  is  no 
objection  to  permitting  the  infant  to  roll  on  the  carpet,  &c. 

Carriaj^s  of  various  kinds  have  been  used  to  give  exercise  to 
infants.  They  are  needless  anywhere  ;  and  in  the  streets  of  a  town 
quite  inadmissible,  in  consequence  of  the  jolting  which  must  take 
place  in  crossing  streets  and  which  would  be  likely  to  produce  dis- 
ease of  the  brain,  to  say  nothing  of  the  chance  there  is  of  even  the 
best  constructed  being  overturned.  Exercise  is  not  less  necessary 
to  the  health  of  infants  than  it  is  to  those  of  older  age ;  but  on 
aooount  of  their  tender  and  helpless  condition,  no  small  difficulty  has 


*  **  The  naree  ought  to  be  careful  to  keep  the  child  in  a  proper  ponition,  as  deformitj 
is  often  the  con^quence  of  inattention  to  this  circumstance.  Its  situation  ongfat  also  to 
bo  frequently  changed.  A  child's  legs  are  sometimes  bent  all  on  one  side,  bj  the  mum 
evrjing  it  con^tantlj  on  one  arm. 

**  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  set  one  child  to  keep  another.  This  conduct  has 
prored  fatal  to  man/  infants,  and  has  rendered  others  miserable  for  life. 

"  Mothers  of  the  poorer  sort  think  tliey  are  great  gainers  by  making  their  children  lie  or 
ait  while  they  thems»elvi*s  work.  In  this  they  arc  greatly  mistaken.  By  neglecting  to 
giTO  their  children  ezerciAe,  they  are  obliged  to  keep  them  a  long  time  before  they  can 
do  anything  for  themselves,  anil  to  spend  more  on  medicine  than  tliey  wuuld  have  paid 
far  proper  care.'* 

The  moral  effects  upon  the  child  itself  are  sometimes  serious  when  it  suffers  for  want 
of  exercJse  in  the  moth«*r*8  arms  or  on  her  knees.  An  in&nt  suffered  for  months  to  pass 
hours  or  half  hours  at  a  time,  upon  its  back,  crying  and  tossing  (the  only  wny  in  which  it 
can  signify  its  want  of  exercise)  will  be  very  apt  to  contract  a  sour,  peevinh,  passionato 
temper,  to  the  wreck  perhaps,  of  its  future  happiness  and  that  of  the  parent 
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existed  in  finding  a  method  of  furniahing  it  in  a  ^ray  that  is  fnt 
from  all  objections.  Carrying  the  child,  in  either  the  anus  or  a  car- 
riage, hae  but  little  to  recommend  it  except  that  it  gives  the  ohild 
fresh  air.  Sometimes,  in  truth,  it  may  even  be  worse  than  nseleM, 
from  the  cramped  position  into  which  the  infant  is  tou  often  distorted 
by  a  nurse  who  may  be  ignorant,  indifferent,  or  fatigued. 

This  diiTioulty  appears  to  be,  in  a  great  measure,  removed  by 
the  inventive  genius  of  Ur.  G.  W.  Tuttle  of  this  city,  who  has  oon- 
trived  an  article  that  is  already  coming  into  considerable  use,  known 
as  a  "  Baby  Jumper,"  or  an  "  Elastic  Infant    G-yranasinm."     It 


r,  wiik  tk*  lUU  u  H, 


consists  in  straps  nf  strong  gum  elastic,  which  serve  as  springs,  oon- 
oealed  from  the  sight  by  a  sbeath  made  of  any  kind  of  oloth  that 
taste  or  fancy  may  surest  From  these  straps  is  dependent  a  don- 
bled  cord,  which  is  joined  to  four  other  cords  that  diverge  at  eqoil 
distances  apart,  and  are  attached  to  a  neatly  covered  iron  iuiof. 
Four  other  cords  are  suspended  from  the  hoop,  slightly  converging, 
and  are  made  fast,  two  in  front  of  the  shoulders,  and  two  behind 
them,  to  a  loose  frix:k  opening  before,  and  without  sleeves.  Proni 
the  waist  of  the  frock  behind,  a  broad  well  padded  band  passes 
downwards  and  then  under  the  child,  when  it  divides  into  two  and 
the  pieces  rise  between  the  legs,  and  are  fastened,  with  buttons,  one 
on  either  side  of  the  waist  in  front.    A  very  oomfbrtable  and  seoon 
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saddle  is  thus  made  on  which  the  infant  rides.  When  placed  in  the 
"Jumper,"  which  may  be  done  in  a  moment,  there  is  no  drawing 
or  pressure  oi^  the  body  or  the  arms — no  part  is  constrained,  the 
form  is  kept  erect,  and  most  of  the  muscles  may  be  thrown  into 
action  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  child.  By  shortening  or  length- 
ening the  cord,  the  weight  of  the  infant  and  the  elasticity  of  the 
qprings  may  be  so  graduated  to  each  other,  that  the  child  just  comes 
to  the  floor  with  its  toes.  When  it  does  this,  it  instantly  bounds 
upward  like  an  India  rubber  ball ;  and  such  actions  and  counterac- 
tions will  go  on  as  long  as  the  child  continues  to  make  any  exertion. 
The  "Jumper"  should  be  secured  to  the  ceiling  by  a  screia  hook 
of  sufficient  size  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  child,  without  danger 
of  drawing  out. 

This  simple  apparatus,  the  general  appearance  of  which  may  be 
seen  by  referring  to  the  accompanying  cuts,  seems  fully  to  accom- 
plish the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed.  Its  advantages  are 
indeed  manifold.  It  furnishes  the  infant  with  recreation,  exercise, 
and  amusement,  all  of  which  contribute  greatly  to  the  improvement 
of  its  health,  strength,  and  the  equanimity  of  its  temper.  The  dan- 
ger of  deformities  by  injuries  done  tx)  the  limbs  or  the  spine,  from 
accidental  twists  or  falls,  when  carried,  is  quite  obviated  by  this 
little  contrivance.  It  is  perfectly  safe  to  the  child  and  relieves  the 
mother  or  hired  nurse  of  much  labor  that  she  otherwise  is  obliged  to 
undergo  in  the  nursery. 

We  would  suggest  that  the  **  Jumper"  might  be  rendered  more 
useful  than  it  already  is,  if,  instead  of  being  suspended  from  the 
oeiling,  it  were  suspended  from  a  kind  of  crane,  made  to  traverse 
the  whole  or  part  of  a  circle.  It  might  be  constructed  of  a  strong 
upright  shaft,  firmly  set  to  the  floor,  with  a  horizontal  pole  of  tough, 
elastic  wood,  gradually  tapering  to  its  extremity,  hung  high  upon  it 
by  means  of  a  couple  of  large  hinges,  one  of  which  should  be  con- 
nected with  a  brace  tliat  the  pole  would  require,  to  give  it  substan- 
tial support.  Persons  living  in  secluded  parts  of  the  country,  where 
the  "  Jumper"  could  not  be  procured,  might  carry  this  idea  further, 
and,  by  adding  a  suspensory  apparatus  of  home  manufacture,  which 
a  little  labor  and  ingenuity  could  soon  produce,  would  be  in  posses- 
sion of  a  very  good  substitute. 

Such  a  moveable  pole  added  to  the  "  Jumper,"  would  only  be 
serviceable  after  the  child  had  become  old  enough  to  bear  its  own 
weight  with  but  little  support.  The  springs  should  then  be  so  ad- 
justed that  they  would  allow  the  child  to  maintain  some  footing  on 
the  floor.  In  this  manner,  while  it  was  getting  stronger  exercise,  it 
wonid  also  more  readily,  learn  to  walk. 
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When  infants  show  a  disposition  to  get  on  their  feet,  they  sboold 
be  indulged  and  allowed  to  creep  on  the  carpet,  or  to  walk  from  one 
piece  of  furniture  to  another.  It  is  unnecessary  to  hold  their  armi 
high  above  their  heads,  and  it  is  dangerous  to  do  so,  for  dislocatioQ 
of  the  shoulder  may  easily  take  place.  Support  should  be  given  by 
placing  the  hands  under  their  arms. 

When  once  an  infant  walks  it  will  take  enough  exercise ;  but, 
nevertheless,  it  should  be  carried  if  it  lives  in  a  town,  to  the  outskirte, 
so  that  it  may  have  the  benefit  of  fresh  air  along  with  exercise. 

Sleep. — For  the  first  month  an  infant  naturally,  when  in  heal^ 
sleeps  nearly  two-thirds  of  its  time — afterwards  rather  less;  bnt 
during  the  whole  i>eriod  of  infancy  it  should  be  allowed  to  sleep 
twelve  hours,  or  nearly,  out  of  the  twenty-four.*  While  speaking 
of  this  subject  it  is  well  to  observe,  that  an  infant  in  health  should 
not  be  taken  out  of  bed  in  the  night,  save  to  be  changed  when  ro* 
quired.  It  should  not  be  carried  across  the  floor  to  lull  it  to  sleeps 
nor  spoken  to  or  be  allowed  to  look  upon  the  light  of  a  candle  to 
please  it ;  by  so  doing  it  will  acquire  a  bad  habit  of  waking  in  tha 
night,  injurious  to  itself,  and  troublesome  to  its  attendant.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  feed  a  child  during  the  night,  even  when  still  being 
nourished  at  the  breast.  A  mother  who  manages  well,  will  sooo 
bring  her  little  one  into  the  habit  of  taking  the  breast  immediately 
before  going  to  sleep,  and  not  again  until  morning.t 

The  night  clothes  of  the  infant  should  be  loose.  Nothing  can  bo 
worse  than  the  custom  of  confining  the  limbs  during  the  night 

*  When  the  little  one  m  in  health,  nature  will  probablj  dictate  upon  thtB  point  If 
■o,  a  good  rule  is  to  let  it  sleep  as  much  as  it  pleases. 

f  Two  points  are  here  cursorily  introduced  which  we  think  worthy  of  mm 
emphatic  notice;  they  may  both  be  embraced  under  the  word  kabiiM.  Then  m 
beginning  to  form  almost,  perhaps  (in  some  respecU)  quite  as  soon  as  birth.  That  whii^ 
an  infant  is  acou»tnmed  to  it  very  soon  demands,  if  it  be  an  evil,  and  it  contented  vitkU'd 
be  a  good.  A  slight  degree  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  mother  or  nurae  will  fbnn  the  in- 
fant to  the  habit  of  niirt^ing  and  of  sleeping  at  ttated  time9,  and  at  stated  times  oaiy;  m 
much  so  that  its  calU  fur  the  gratification  of  these  natural  wants  may  alone  almott  adh 
cate  the  hour  of  day.  So  it  may  be  formed  to  the  habit  of  going  to  sleep  in  unj ptrtwt 
lar  mode. 

If  so,  how  much  of  sleeplessness  might  mothers  spare  themselves  by  refilling  the 
breast  except  at  particular  periods  of  time ;  by  not  imagining  that  for  every  wfaia|Mr 
and  for  every  token  of  restlessness  on  the  part  of  the  child  the  breast  is  the  only  remsdj; 
and  by  makin;;  it  sure  thiit  their  hours  of  quiet  repose  shall  not  be  stolen  from  them  hj 
the  un^(ea8on}lbIe  wakefulnefis  of  their  babes.  How  much  wearing  exhanstion  might  th^ 
avoid  by  insisting,  even  at  the  cost  of  a  few  tears  from  the  infant,  that  they  mutt  go  (• 
sleep  without  bi'ing  c^irrieil  across  the  floor  or  rocked  in  the  cradle. 

I  have  known  a  healthy  infant  that  for  the  fir^t  eighteen  months  or  two  yean  of  its 
life  never  would  go  to  sleep  .unless  carried  to  and  fro  in  the  arms  sometimes  boor  aftv 
hour.  It  had  been  trained  to  the  habit,  and  would  have  the  indulgence.  Let  jroaqg 
mothers,  for  their  own  sakes,  think  of  this  matter  of  infitatile  habita  in  aU  iU  betrin§i. 
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When  the  ohild  sleeps  in  the  day,  it  may  be  laid  in  the  bed,  or 
orib ;  but  at  night,  at  least  for  some  months,  it  should  sleep  with  its 
mother,  whose  bosom  is  its  best  and  natural  resting  place.  Nothing 
oan  be  more  cruel  than  to  banish  a  sickly  or  delicate  infant  to  a  cot 
or  orib  during  the  night,  there  to  wail  and  cry  for  lack  of  that  heat 
"which  it  cannot  itself  engender,  and  which  its  mother^s  bosom  would 
impart :  the  reason  often  given  for  the  use  of  the  crib  is,  that  the 
parent  fears  to  overlay  the  infant.  But  the  young  mother  soon  be- 
comes 80  accustomed  to  the  presence  of  the  child,  that  its  slightest 
moyement  is  perceived,  even  while  she  sleeps,  and  she  will  even  alter 
its  position  without  herself  waking. 

After  the  infant  is  five  or  six  months  old,  especially  in  warm 
weather,  it  will  generate  enough  heat,  and  may  then  sleep  in  a  cot 
by  the  bedside. 

The  cradle  is  now  out  of  fashion,  and  it  is  well  it  is  so,  for  it 
often  produced  diseases  of  the  brnin  by  determining  too  much  blood 
to  that  part. 

It  is  too  much  the  custom  to  give  some  nostrum  or  other  to 
infants  to  procure  sleep.  They  all  contain  opium  in  some  form  or 
other,  and  are  very  injurious  to  the  infant,  and  oftimes  fatal.  No 
so^hing'  medicine  whatever  should  be  given  to  an  infant,  without  it 
has  been  prescribed  for  the  particular  case  by  a  medical  man.  That 
mother  who  follows  the  advice  of  a  nurse  or  friend,  in  this  particular, 
is  highly  culpable ;  and  if  the  nostrum  should  prove  fatal,  (which  is 
not  an  unfrequent  event,)  would,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  be  guilty 
of  its  death. 

OP  ARTIFICIAL  NURSING. 

If  it  unfortunately  happens  that  a  mother  cannot  suckle,  and  is 
unable  to  procure  a  proper  person  to  whom  to  dedicate  the  maternal 
office,  it  becomes  requisite  to  consider  what  is  the  best  food  for  an  in« 
fknt  thus  situated.  It  should  of  course  be,  especially  in  the  earlier 
months,  as  nearly  like  the  milk  of  the  mother  as  possible.  The 
milk  of  different  animals  varies  much  in  the  quantities  of  their 
component  parts,  though  they  all  consist  of  cream,  curd,  sugar,  and 
whey ;  thus  there  is  more  cream  in  the  milk  of  the  human  female 
than  that  of  the  cow,  and  also  more  sugar  and  whey.  It  is  stated 
by  Van  Helmont,  Browzet,  Burns,  and  others,  that  the  milk  of  asses 
most  nearly  resembles  that  of  women ;  after  asses'  milk,  that  of 
goats ;  but  sometimes  these  are  not  to  be  easily  procured.  We  must 
then  change  that  of  cows  so  as  to  diminish  the  proportion  of  curd, 
and  increase  that  of  sugar  and  cream,  which  is  done  by  adding  an 
eqaal  quantity  of  new-made  whey,  and  about  a  sixth  part  of  fresh 
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cream,  (or  less  if  rich,)  and  a  little  sugar.  This  to  be  mixed  just 
before  it  is  required,  as  by  standing  it  acquires  bad  properties.  A 
very  good  substitute  also  is  one  tea-spoonful  of  cream  to  four  tea- 
spoonsful  of  tepid  water,  a  little  sweetened.  Or  what  is  more  conve- 
nient, and  more  commonly  used,  is  a  mixture  of  the  fresh  milk  of  the 
C/Ow,  two  parts ;  water,  one  part,  and  loaf  sugar,  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  sweeten  it.  Milk,  prepared  in  this  way  generally  agrees  very  well 
with  infants.  On  either  of  the  above  the  child  may  be  fed  by  means 
of  a  proper  bottle,  with  a  prepared  cow's  teat,  or  what  is  equally  as 
good,  a  piece  of  soft  wash-leather,  with  a  little  hole  made  in  its  extrem- 
ity for  the  milk  to  flow  through,  tied  over  the  mouth  of  the  vessel 
In  preparing  such  an  instrument  for  the  mouth  of  the  child,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  give  it  the  shape  and  size  of  the  natural  nipple  as  nearly  as 
possible.  If  wash-leather  be  employed,  a  new  one  should  be  used 
every  day,  as  it  soon  becomes  foul,  and  will  taint  the  food  as  it  pa^sses 
through  it,  unless  this  precaution  be  observed.  It  may  be  added, 
that  a  fine  bit  of  sponge,  cut  in  a  proper  form,  will  serve  to  give  to 
the  artificial  nipple  the  proper  figure,  while  it  will,  at  the  same 
time,  prevent  the  milk  from  escaping  too  rapidly  from  the  bottle. 

The  infant  should  always  be  made  to  suck  its  food;  for  in  this 
way  it  will  not  only  get  it  slower,  and  thus  prevent  the  stomach 
from  becoming  overloaded,  but  it  will  stimulate  the  salivary  glands 
to  throw  out  their  secretion,  which  is  necessary  to  prepare  the  food 
to  be  digested  by  the  stomach.  If  the  boat  or  spoon  is  used,  the 
stomach  will  generally  be  too  full,  from  the  child  taking  the  food 
quickly,  which  will  cause  flatulency,  spasms,  &c.  Indeed  most  of 
the  disorders  of  the  stomachs  of  infants  arise  from  the  great  quantity 
of  food  given,  and  its  being  too  thick  for  digestion. 

The  milk  diet  should  be  continued  until  the  end  of  the  third 
month.  We  may  then,  in  addition,  give  a  little  chicken  or  vetl 
broth  ;  or  beef-tea,  thickened  with  a  little  oatmeal ;  or  the  child 
may  have  a  little  arrow  root,  oatmeal,  or  sago,  which  is  one  of  the 
best  diets  for  infants.  These  should  be  changed  occasionally,  from 
one  to  the  other,  as  they  may  agree  or  disagree  with  the  stomach  and 
bowels.  The  oatmeal  frequently  purges  ;  but  if  made  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  will  generally  be  found  to  agree  very  well : — ^^  Put  two 
table-spoonsful  of  oatmeal  into  about  a  pint  of  cold  water,  let  it 
stand  ten  minutes,  and  pour  off  the  clear  liquid,  which  boil  until  it 
is  a  thin  jelly." — ^Whatever  food  is  given  to  an  infant  for  the  first 
six  months  should  be  very  thin,  and  not  much  sweetened.  After 
the  teeth  are  all  cut,  solid  food  may  be  given,  as  rice  pudding,  &c.; 
very  little  animal  food  should  be  given  during  childhood.  Those 
children  thrive  best  who  have  but  little. 
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After  the  first  teeth  are  cut,  the  child  may  have  a  light  boiled 
egg,  or  a  little  calfs  foot  jelly,  and  may  also  drink  new  milk  and 
water. 

If  care  is  taken,  children  soon  learn  to  feed  at  regular  hours ; 
four  times  a  day  is  sufliciont  after  the  sixth  month. 

WEANING. 

This  with  all  infants  is  a  most  important  epoch  in  their  exist- 
ence, and  frequently  gives  rise  to  disease,  if  not  conducted  with  great 
caution.  It  is  difficult  to  fix  a  period  when  weaning  should  be  at^ 
tempted ;  but  it  never  should  be  done  suddenly.  The  child  should 
be  prepared  for  the  change  by  having,  about  the  sixth  month,  some 
artificial  food  given  it — at  first  once  or  twice  a  day,  and  afterwards 
oftener  ;  so  that  it  becomes  weaned  from  the  breast  in  the  day^  and 
has  recourse  to  it  only  in  the  night.  Let  the  process  be  accompa- 
nied with  gentle  carriage  in  the  open  air  if  the  weather  is  mild. 

Though,  as  before  remarked,  it  is  difficult  to  fix  a  precise  time 
for  weaning,  most  authors  agree  that  after  the  tenth  month  of  lacta- 
tion the  milk  becomes  deteriorated,  and  unfit  for  the  infant ;  besides, 
after  that  time  the  mother's  health,  as  well  as  that  of  the  babe,  will 
suffer  by  continuing  the  practice.  It  may,  therefore,  be  citad  as  a 
genera]  rule,  that  the  infant  should  be  weaned  by,  or  soon  after,  its 
second  birthday,  provided  it  be  in  good  healtli ;  if  not  the  breast 
must  be  continued  until  the  child  is  better.  When  an  infant  is  cut- 
ting one  or  more  teeth,  it  is  not  a  favorable  time  to  wean. 

To  effect  weaning,  the  mother  must  be  firm,  and  if  the  infant 
has  been  accustomed  to  artificial  food  for  some  time,  it  will  not  re- 
quire any  great  display  of  this  quality.  It  is  worse  than  useless  to 
take  the  breast  away  for  a  night  or  two  and  then  indulge  the  infant, 
as  is  often  said,  ^'  with  a  little  drop  of  comfort.'^  It  is  the  custom 
with  some  to  put  aloes,  &c.  on  the  breast,  to  render  it  disgusting ; 
it  does  this,  but  it  is  unnecessary  if  the  mother  is  firm ;  if  not,  the 
child  should  sleep  with  some  one  else ;  for  as  soon  as  it  tastes  the 
aloes,  or  other  nastiness,  it  will  scream  violently,  and  thus  do  itself 
much  harm.  The  best  time  of  the  year  for  weaning  is  when  the 
weather  is  neither  very  hot  or  cold. 

After  the  infant  is  weaned,  it  is  to  be  fed  with  sago,  arrow  root, 
gruel,  beef-tea,  &c.  four  times  a  day,  taking  but  a  little  at  a  time  ; 
a  table-spoonful  or  two  is  sufficient  for  an  infant  of  six  months  old. 
Infants  should  never  be  fed  in  the  night.  There  is  no  objection,  after 
four  to  six  teeth  are  cut,  to  let  it  suck  a  piece  of  firesh  roasted  or 
boiled  meat.  .  Potatoes,  either  with  gravy  or  butter,  are  not  fit  for 
infants,  until  they  have  cut  their  double  teeth.     The  same  may  be 
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said  of  cakes,  pastry,  and  fruits,  either  dry  or  fresh.     They  all  gi?e 
rise  to  disorders  of  the  bowels  or  stomach. 

When  the  lady  has  taken  her  infant  from  the  breast  she  should 
live  for  a  few  days  on  vegetables,  and  take  very  little  liquid  of  any 
kind.  The  bowels  should  be  opened  by  Epsom  or  Bochelle  salts ; 
and  if  the  milk  is  troublesome  the  breasts  should  be  rubbed  with  soap 
liniment  three  parts,  and  laudanum  one  part,  thrice  a  day.  The 
breasts  in  a  day  or  two  may  be  covered  with  lead  plaster  spread  oo 
leather.  It  however  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  milk  is  diffi. 
cult  to  get  rid  of,  and  that  more  or  less  fever  is  the  consequence. 
When  such  is  the  case,  in  addition  to  the  cathartic  already  recom- 
mended, some  medicine  which  will  mitigate  or  remove  fever,  sbooli 
be  taken,  as  the  following : 

Take  potassio-tartrate  of  antimoDj,  one  grain. 
Solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia^  two  ounoea^ 
Camphor  mixture,  bix  ounces. 
Two  table-epooniiful  to  be  taken  every  four  hoois. 

If  an  effervescing  draught  is  preferred,  take  the  following : 

Take  bicarbonate  of  potash,  three  dradmia, 
Potaseio-tartrate  of  aotimooj,  one  grain, 
Syrup  of  mulberries,  half  an  ounce, 
Distilled  water,  seven  ounces)  and  a  hal£ 
Mix — ^two  table-spoonsful  to  be  taken  with  one  of  lemon  juice  ererf  fborth  hour. 

The  following  embrocation  will  be  found  of  considerable  serrieo 
in  removing  the  milk  : 

Take  tincture  of  lytta,  spirits  of  turpentine,  of  each,  two  drachms, 
Compound  camphor  liniment,  one  ounce. 

The  breast  to  be  gently  rubbed  with  this  three  times  a  day. 
Drawing  the  breasts  should  be  avoided,  if  possible. 

ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  INFANCY.  AND  SOME  DISEASES  OF   CHILDHOOSl 

By  infancy  is  to  be  understood  the  period  of  time  extending  from 
birth  to  the  cutting  of  the  last  tooth  of  the  first  set  of  teeth,  or 
about  two  years  and  a  half.  It  was  only  intended  here  to  have  given 
a  sketch  of  the  principal  diseases  of  that  period ;  but  it  was  found 
that  many  diseases  appertained  to  both  Infancy  and  Childhood,  as 
measles,  fever,  croup,  &c.,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  take  notioo 
of  them  also. 

The  diseases  of  the  skin  and  various  eruptions  are  nnraberlen, 
and  could  not  be  understood,  even  by  a  medical  reader,  without  the 
aid  of  plates.     It,  therefore,  will  be  found,  that  only  those  of  the 
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greatest  moment,  or  most  oommonly  met  with  are  here  taken  no- 
tice of. 

In  the  slighter  indispositi^s  the  author  has  pointed  out  the  sim- 
ple modes  of  treatment,  whioh  are  found  generally  of  service.  In 
the  severer  class  of  diseases  he  has  contented  himself  with  drawing 
a  faithful  picture  of  the  appearance  they  present,  and  pointing  out 
in  some,  what  should  be  done  whilst  medical  assistance  is  being 
mimmoned.  To  have  laid  down  a  plan  of  treatment  for  all  the  dis- 
eases mentioned,  would  have  been  hurtful  and  dangerous ;  because 
the  treatment  in  many  must  be  altered  from  day  to  day,  or  even 
from  hour  to  hour,  and  must  also  be  varied  from  considerations  of 
age,  sex,  temperament,  strength,  &c.  &c. 

dN  CONGENITAL  AND  SURGICAL  DISEASES  OF  INFANTS. 

Imperforations  of  various  natural  passages  may  take  place,  as 
imperforated  amts  (the  lower  bowel),  nostril,  eyelid,  urethra,  sexual 
organs  of  the  female,  izo. ;  or  they  may  be  malformed,  or  the  exit  of 
the  natural  evacuations  may  take  place  from  unnatural  openings. 
These  all  call  for  the  immediate  aid  of  the  surgeon. 

Impkrforation  of  the  Anus,  (the  natural  external  intestinal  open- 
ing).— The  want  of  this  natural  outlet  is  very  generally  occasioned 
by  a  thin  membrane  stretched  across,  and  is  apparent  to  the  eye 
when  the  infant  makes  eflbrts  to  expel  the  meconium^  in  the  form  of 
a  dusky  soft  tumor.  The  obstruction  is  generally  complete,  and  is 
easily  removed  by  the  surgeon.  In  some  cases  the  outlet  is  very 
well  formed  ;  but  there  is  obstruction  higher  up  in  the  bowel,  called 
the  rectum*  This  obstruction  is  generally  from  about  two  lines  to  an 
inch  within  the  bowel,  and  is  known  to  be  present  by  the  child's  not 
passing  the  meconium^  and  the  nurse  being  unable  to  throw  up  an 
injection ;  or  by  introducing  the  little  finger,  or  a  piece  of  oiled  paper. 
This  disease  may  generally  be  relieved.  There  are  other  and  more 
serious  malformations  of  these  parts  that  the  art  of  the  surgeon 
sometimes  fails  to  cure.  When  the  meconium  does  not  pass  within 
twelve  or  twenty-four  hours  after  the  birth,  the  medical  man  should 
be  reque.sted  to  institute  a  careful  examination.  The  same  may  be 
said  when  the  child  fails  to  pass  its  urine. 

Nevi  Matkrni  (Mother's  Marks)  may  be  on  any  part  of  the 
body.  When  merely  discolorations  of  the  skin,  and  not  elevated, 
they  are  not  dangerous,  but  seldom  admit  of  cure.  But  when  they 
are  elevated,  and  of  a  purple  color  and  grow  rapidly,  an  operation 
becomes  needful  for  their  removal ;  as  they  might  burst,  and  cause 
flo  ^reat  a  loss  of  blood  as  to  prove  fatal. 

Distortions  op  various  parts  of  the  body,  as  Club-foot,  &o.. 
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are  not  uncommon.     They  are  to  be  treated  by  careful  bandaging, 
&c.,  under  the  direction  of  a  surgeon. 

Tongue-tied  may  be  known  by  the  child  not  being  able  to  suck. 
It  is  occasioned  by  the  frenum  or  bridle  of  the  tongue  being  attached 
too  near  the  lips,  and  requires  a  simple  operation  for  its  removaL 

Hare-lip  is  well  known.  If  the  child  cannot  suck  in  conse- 
quence of  the  cleft,  an  operation  must  soon  be  performed,  tbongh 
always  attended  with  danger  to  very  young  infants.  If  it  can  take 
the  breast  freely,  the  operation  had  better  be  deferred  for  a  year  or 
more. 

Hydrocele  is  a  collection  of  water  in  the  bag  of  the  male  infant. 
It  is  generally  to  be  cured  by  a  lotion  of  muriate  of  ammonia  and 
water ;  but  if  the  fluid  is  not  dispersed  by  these  means,  it  (the  bag) 
will  require  puncturing  in  after-life  to  let  out  the  fluid. 

Prolapsus  Ani,  (coming  down  of  the  anus.)  When  the  child  has 
a  motion  a  portion  of  the  gut  protrudes.  When  this  takes  place  it 
should  be  carefully  returned  by  very  gentle  pressure.  The  bowels 
should  be  kept  lax,  and  the  child  not  allowed  to  strain  or  remain 
long  at  stool.  If  it  comes  down  even  when  not  at  stool,  after  being 
returned  it  should  be  kept  up  by  a  compress  and  bandage. 

Blue  Disease,  or  Cynopathy,  arises  from  imperfection  or  mal- 
formation of  the  heart.  If  the  malformation  is  great  it  comes  on 
immediately  after  birth ;  but  generally  it  does  not  show  itself  nntil 
after  the  child  begins  to  walk,  or  is  teething.  The  skin  of  the  child 
is  dark,  and  looks  dirty  and  leaden ;  the  nails  and  lips  are  bine  and 
livid  ;  the  breathing  is  difficult ;  there  is  a  kind  of  asthmatic,  suffo- 
cating cough,  and  sometimes  convulsions.  When  cough  and  convul- 
sions arise  there  is  danger ;  but  persons  so  affected  have  lived  to 
adult  age,  and  then  died  suddenly.  There  is  no  remedy  in  medicine 
for  this  disease ;  but  all  excitement  of  body  and  mind  should  be 
avoided  ;  the  child  should  have  rest ;  its  bowels  are  to  be  kept  open, 
and  care  taken  that  the  stomach  is  never  overloaded  with  food. 

Discharge  op  Mucus,  matter  or  blood  sometimes  takes  plaoe 
from  the  privates  o^  female  infants^  but  more  generally  from  femak 
children^  and  has  sometimes  given  rise  to  unpleasant  and  uncalled 
for  suspicions.  If  the  discharge  is  white  it  generally  goes  off,  bj 
attention  to  cleanliness  and  keeping  the  bowels  open,  in  a  few  days ; 
but  if  bloody  or  greenish,  it  is  obstinate,  and  requires  a  more  com- 
plicated treatment,  and  professional  attention  is  required.  The  cold 
bath  is  always  of  service,  together  with  purging,  and  keeping  the 
parts  very  clean  by  means  of  a  sponge  and  warm  water. 

Dysury,  (difficulty  of  passing  Water,)  is  to  be  relieved  by  warm 
fomentations,  and  a  drop  or  two  of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre. 
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Incontinence  of  Urine,  (inability  to  r^ain  the  wat«r,)  especially 
in  bed,  is  generally  incurable  until  towards  puberty.  The  best  reme- 
dies are  those  that  strengthen  the  habit  of  body,  as  country  air,  exer- 
cise, and  sea  bathing.  A  Burgundy  pitch  plaster  may  be  applied  as 
low  as  possible  on  the  back.  (See  p.  652 — *'  Urines  Incontinence 
of.") 

Ear-ache  is  a  frequent  and  painful  disease,  both  of  infants  and 
children.  If  too  young  to  tell  what  ails  it,  it  may  be  suspected  by 
its  being  seized  with  a  sudden  and  severe  fit  of  crying  as  if  it  had 
colic,  and  like  it  the  pain  seems  to  be  easier  at  times,  but  it  does  not, 
as  in  colic,  spur  with  its  feet,  nor  is  its  belly  hard ;  but  the  head  is 
restless,  and  it  complains  if  the  ear  is  touched.  In  time  the  child 
sobs  itself  to  sleep,  and  in  the  morning  perhaps  its  cap  is  found 
stained  by  matter.  Heat  is  the  best  remedy :  a  warm  poultice,  or 
warm  oil  should  be  applied  to  the  ear,  and  the  back  of  the  ear  should 
be  rubbed  with  warm  laudanum.  If  there  is  a  foetid  discharge,  the 
ear  should  be  syringed  carefully  and  gently  every  day  with  warm 
milk  and  water,  and  the  bowels  well  opened.  Some  children,  when- 
ever they  take  cold,  have  a  discharge  from  the  ear,  and  are  deaf.  In 
this  case  the  ear  should  be  kept  warm  and  frequently  syringed,  and 
the  back  of  it  rubbed  with  a  little  hartshorn  and  oil.  (See  p.  400 — 
"  Inflammation  of  the  Ear"  ) 

OiTHALMiA,  OR  INFLAMMATION  OP  THE  Eyes. — This  discRse  may 
arise  from  exposure  to  a  fire  soon  after  birth  ;  it  then  generally  dis- 
appears in  two  or  three  days  by  washing  with  milk  and  water.  But 
it  may  be  what  is  called  Purulent  Opthalmia,  which  is  a  very  severe 
disease,  and  may  cause  loss  of  sight.  It  begins  with  a  redness  of  the 
eyelids,  which  soon  swell  so  that  they  cannot  be  opened,  and  dis- 
charge a  large  quantity  of  yellow,  greenish  matter,  which  excoriates 
the  cheek.  If  allowed  to  continue,  the  globe  of  the  eye  becomes  in- 
volved and  dissolved,  and  the  humors  of  the  eye  come  away.  It  re- 
quires a  very  complicated  treatment,  which  should  be  conducted  by 
a  skillful  surgeon.  The  only  advice  I  shall  here  offer  b  absolute  obe- 
dience to  his  orders,  and  great  attention  to  cleanliness.  This  disease 
generally  arises  in  the  infants  of  mothers  who  have  had,  during  preg- 
nancy, a  discharge.  When  this,  has  been  the  case,  great  care  should 
be  taken  in  washing  the  infant  at  first,  not  to  expose  it  to  light,  and 
to  remove  every  particle  of  matter  from  the  eyes.  The  author  pre- 
vented the  fourth  child  of  a  lady  being  thus  afiected,  (the  three  pre- 
vious children  having  had  the  disease  in  a  very  dangerous  form,)  by 
attending  to  the  foregoing  and  keeping  it  pretty  constantly  in  bed, 
the  room  being  darkened,  having  the  eyes  washed  often  with  milk 
and  water,  and  by  the  use  of  the  following  lotion  four  times  a  day  : 
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Take  acetate  of  sine,  eight  praina. 
Row  water,  eight  oancea^ — Mix. 


This  was  applied  on  lint  to  the  eyelids,  and  a  little  allowed  to  fidl 
into  the  eyes  at  each  time  of  application.  By  persevering  in  this 
plan  during  the  month,  the  child  entirely  escaped,  though  the  mother 
had  been  more  affected  with  leucorrhcea  (whites)  in  this  than  any 
former  pregnancy.     (See  "  JSyc,  Inflammation  of^'*  pp.  412,  418.) 

Rickets. — (See  pp.  564-567.) 

Burns  and  Scalds. — (See  p.  227.) 

ON  CUTANEOUS  AND  ERUPTIVE  DISEASES. 

Strophulus  Intertrinctus,  or  Red  G-um,  is  a  popular  emptioa 
of  a  vivid  red  color,  on  the  face  and  neck  of  young  infants,  and  some- 
what resembles  measles ;  but  there  is  no  cough  or  fever.  It  is  of 
little  consequence  and  arises  from  irritation  of  the  bowels,  and  calls 
for  a  dose  or  two  of  magnesia.  The  child,  during  its  continuanoe, 
should  not  be  exposed  to  cold. 

Strophulus  Albidus,  or  White  Gum. — This  attacks  older  chil. 
dren  than  the  former.  It  generally  comes  on  after  exposure  to  the 
sun,  and  has  been  mistaken  for  itch.  It  is  a  number  of  minute 
white  specks  on  the  neck,  face,  and  breast.  It  requires  no  particu- 
lar treatment. 

Strophulus  Confertus,  and  Strophulus  Volaticus. — These  &re 
teething  rashes.  They  consist  of  papulse  (or  pimples),  so  close  to- 
gether as  to  form  one  patch.  These  patches  vary  in  size,  from  a  six- 
pence to  a  crown-piece,*  and  are  generally  on  the  face  and  arms  if 
3n  the  body,  the  papulae  are  larger  and  flatter  and  surrounded  by 
inflammation,  and  at  a  distance  look  like  measles,  and  as  they  are 
sometimes  preceded  by  sickness  have  been  mistaken  for  that  disease. 
But  there  is  no  cough,  sneezing,  &c.,  nor  much  fever.  Grentle  laxa- 
tives of  magnesia  and  rhubarb,  or  senna  and  manna,  are  all  that  is 
required. 

Strophulus  CANDmus. — The  papules  are  paler  than  the  snrroaiid- 
ing  skin,  and  of  a  smooth  and  shining  appearance.  It  has  been 
taken  for  itch,  but  it  is  not  itchy.  It  comes  out  all  over  the  body 
when  teething,  or  occurs  after  some  acute  disease,  and  is  then  a  fii- 
vorable  sign. 

Itertrigo,  or  Chapinos. — Is  a  small  rash  on  the  folds  of  the 
groin,  arm-pits,  &c.  which  soon  forms  a  sore.  The  parts  should  be 
frequently  washed  with  warm  milk  and  water,  and  then  well  dusted 
with  violet  powder ;  or  the  following  ointment  may  be  used  : 

*  From  die  aize  of  a  dime  to  a  dollar  ooita. 
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TUce  lulpliate  of  sine,  ten  grains, 
Simple  oerste,  one  ounce. — Biiz. 

To  be  applied  three  times  a  day,  or  when  wetted  by  urine,  &o. 

Eruptions,  almost  endless,  attend  teething,  but  are  of  little  con- 
sequence if  unattended  by  fever. 

Infants  who  have  artificial  nourishment,  or  bad  milk,  are  subject 
to  troublesome  successive  crops  of  inflamed  pimples,  which  slowly 
gather  and  burst,  and  form  brown  scabs  which  fall  off.  They  may 
be  on  any  part  of  the  body,  and  sometimes  are  large  enough  to  be 
oalled  boils.  The  color  of  these  boils  differs  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  infant:  in  weakly  infants  it  is  purple;  in  stronger  ones 
it  is  red.  This  eruption,  called  Icthyma  Infantile^  requires  bet- 
ter diet  or  a  new  nurse,  and  great  attention  to  the  bowels,  and  re- 
moval to  the  country.  The  eruption  may  arise  on  the  other  hand 
from  gross  feeding.  In  this  case  lower  and  plainer  diet,  and  purg- 
ing, will  effect  a  cure. 

PoMPHOLYX  appears  during  teething.  It  consisrts  of  a  number  of 
Tesicles,  or  pimples,  of  different  sizes  on  the  belly,  ribs,  and  thighs, 
which  contain  an  acrid  water.  These  vesications  are  most  common 
in  summer.  Lory  considers  them  to  be  produced  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun ;  they  require  no  medicine,  but  the  water  should  be  let  out  with 
a  small  needle. 

Pemphigus  is  a  disease  somewhat  similar  in  appearance  tQ  the 
above,  but  is  much  more  serious,  and  it  attacks  weakly  infants  soon 
after  birth.  The  vesicles  are  at  first  small,  but  become  large  and 
oval,  and  the  contents  tinged.  They  are  surrounded  by  a  livid  halo, 
and  when  broken  the  part  ulcerates,  and  the  ulcer  spreads.  The 
disease  is  attended  by  fever,  sometimes  with  Apthtt  (thrush),  and  is 
always  very  dangerous,  and  under  the  best  plans  of  treatment  fre- 
qaently  fatal.  In  all  the  foregoing  cases  the  advice  of  a  medioal 
man  should  be  taken  ;  in  this  it  is  imperative. 

ScABiRs,  OR  TRUE  Itch  ;  PsoHasis^  or  Bcaly  tetter,  sometimes 
oalled  dry  itch  ;  Porrigv,  or  Tinea,  called  scald-head,  or  ringworm 
of  the  scalp,  are  well  known  by  their  appearance  to  most  nurses. 
The  treatment  of  any  of  these  diseases  is  complicated,  and  should 
be  entrusted  only  to  a  medical  man.     (See  "  /fcA,"  p.  477.) 

Dandriff,  is  a  dry,  scurfy,  and  scaly  eruption  amongst  the  hair 
near  the  forehead.  The  skin  is  covered  with  a  thick  white  sourf, 
which  can  be  removed  like  powder ;  further  back  large  scabs  are 
formed.  The  hair  should  be  cut  very  close,  or  shaved,  and  the  head 
washed  with  a  brush  and  soap  and  water  daily.  The  head  at  night 
should  be  smeared  with  the  following  ointment : 
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Take  ointment  of  the  nitrate  of  mereorj,  ooe  drmclun. 
Simple  cerate,  seven  drachms. — ^Miz. 

The  bowels  should  be  kept  freely  open. 

Lepra,  Lepra  Alphoides,  Herpes  Farinosus,  (scurvy  spots  or 
ringworm.)  The  appearance  of  this  disease  is  well  known ;  it  is 
very  contagious  and  obstinate.  The  ointment  ordered  in  the  pre- 
ceding is  a  good  application,  along  with  frequent  ablution  of  the 
part ;  and  the  use  of  a  lotion,  as 

Sulphate  of  zinc,  twelve  grains, 
Rose-water,  one  ounce. 

To  be  applied  three  or  four  times  a  day.  The  creosote  ointment 
applied  three  times  a  day  often  effects  a  cure.  (See  p.  567,  "  Ring* 
wormy) 

Excoriations  Behind  the  Ears  take  place  during  dentition.  If 
slight,  they  only  require  to  be  kept  well  washed  with  milk  and 
water,  and  covered  with  lint  spread  with  simple  ointment.  If  the 
discharge  of  matter  is  great,  they  should  be  washed  with  two  grains 
of  sulphate  of  zinc  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  water.  They  should  not 
be  healed  quickly,  without  the  child  is  well  purged.  Sometimes  the 
ulcerations  are  so  severe  and  extensive  that  the  irritation  causes 
convulsions;  even  mortification  may  ensue.  If  therefore  they 
assume  a  very  formidable  appearance  a  surgeon  should  be  called  in. 

Spongy  and  Ulcerated  Gtums  should  often  be  touched  with  borax 
and  honey,  or  muriatic  acid  and  honey,  made  as  sour  as  it  can  be 
borne.  A  very  excellent  wash  is  one  composed  of  equal  parts  of 
tincture  of  myrrh,  tincture  of  rhatany,  and  lime  water.  These 
ulcerations  should  never  be  neglected,  or  they  may  become  malig- 
nant, and  are  even  so  from  the  first  in  some  cases,  and  then  form  the 
ulcer  called  canker^  which  attacks  and  destroys  the  gums,  cheeks, 
and  palate,  and  sometimes  even  the  bones  of  the  mouth.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  pay  attention  to  the  bowels,  which  should  be  opened  by 
magnesia,  or  if  the  child  is  purged,  treated  as  if  for  looseness.  The  diet 
should  be  thin  but  good,  if  the  child  has  been  taken  from  the  breast 

Erysipelas. — (See  p.  409.) 

Apth^,  Thrush,  Frog. — (See  p.  271.) 

Putrid  Sore  Throat. — This  is  another  and  highly  malignant 
species  of  Apthse,  and  one  of  the  most  formidable  diseases  of  child- 
hood. The  child  is  at  first  suddenly  sick,  restless,  and  cold ;  the 
pulse  is  quick  and  feeble,  the  eye  heavy,  and  face  pale ;  the  throat 
is  seldom  complained  of,  but  on  examination  is  of  deep  red,  and 
ash-colored  vesicles  are  seen  on  the  tonsils ;  the  breath  is  bad,  the 
skin  is  hot,  and  for  a  short  time  the  cheeks  are  flushed,  but  they 
soon   become   pale  or  livid ;    the  tongue  is  brown  and  dry ;  the 
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nostrils  discharge  an  aorid  matter  ;  the  breathing  is  dinicalt ;  there 
is  hoarse  cough  and  fits  of  sufTocation.     In  so  severe  a  disease  as  the 
above  the  practitioner  must  be  immediately  sent  for,  and  even  his 
skill  in  many  case»  will  fail  to  save  life. 
Nettle  Rash. — (See  p.  522.) 

Scarlatina,  or  Scarlet  Fever. — (See  pp.  571 — 578.) 
Rubeola  (Measles,) — (See  pp.  496 — 499.) 
Vacclnatiox. — (See  pp.  653 — 658.) 

Teething. — Generally  the  first  teeth  out  the  gum  from  about  the 
sixth  to  the  eighth  month,  but  some  very  delicate  or  rickety  ciiildren 
have  no  teetii  until  a  year  and  a  half  old.  The  two  middle  front 
teeth  appear  first,  and  in  about  a  month  the  two  opposite  ones ;  then 
two  side  teeth  in  front,  both  above  and  below  ;  about  the  twelfth  or 
fourteenth  month  the  first  double  tooth  appears ;  about  the  sixteenth 
or  twentieth  month  the  eye  teeth  ap()ear,  and  from  that  |)eriod  to  the 
thirtieth  month  the  back  double  teeth  come  through.  The  child  is 
about  two  years  and  a  half  old  when  it  has  all  its  first  set  of  teeth, 
twenty  in  number.  These  continue  to  the  sixth  or  seventh  year, 
when  they  begin  to  fade  and  fall  out,  to  make  room  for  the  perma- 
nent set. — (See  pp.  623 — 625.) 

SICKNESS  AND  VOMITING. 

Vomiting  is  not  unfrequent  in  young  infants  from  over-fulness  of 
the  stomach.  Tliis,  when  it  takes  place  easily,  and  is  merely  curd- 
led milk,  is  rather  of  service  than  otherwise ;  but  if  repeated  often, 
though  unattended  by  any  other  symptoms,  it  may  do  harm  by  rob- 
bing the  child  of  too  much  food.  The  irritation  of  the  stomach,  on 
which  it  depends,  will  be  allayed  by  putting  a  cloth  dipped  in  spirit, 
and  dusted  with  pepper,  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  giving  a  tea- 
spoonful  or  two  of  white  wine  whey.  If  what  is  vomited  is  sour 
and  ill-smelling,  and  firmly  curdled  like  cheese,  and  the  child  still 
seems  sick,  some  more  probably  remains  in  the  stomach,  which 
shoald  be  relieved  by  an  emetic  of  Ipecao  wine,  (a  tea-spoonful  every 
ten  minutes  until  the  child  vomits,)  and  afterwards  a  dose  or  two  of 
the  following  medicine  should  be  given,  and  the  bowels  kept  open 
with  magnesia. 

Take  of  calcined  magnesia,  one  leraple, 
Sugar,  one  drachm, 
Oil  of  aniseed,  four  drops, 
Aromatic  confection,  a  scruple, 
Tincture  of  opium,  four  dropa, 
Cinnamon  water,  two  ounces. 
Mix.    A  teaapooDfVil  to  be  giren  twice  or  three  timet  a  daj  to  a  chOd  from  about 
three  to  six  montha  old. 
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If  what  is  thrown  up  is  green  and  bilioua,  the  child  should  have 
an  emetic,  and  afterwards  small  doses  of  calomel  and  the  above  nux- 
tare.  The  sickness  which  precedes  vomiting  is  sometimes  frightfid 
to  behold  ;  the  child  is  much  oppressed,  pantSf  is  deadly  pale,  tbe 
limbs  are  relaxed  and  it  seems  as  if  it  would  die.  It  is  inmiediatdy 
relieved  by  vomiting. 

Vomiting,  connected  with  fever  or  purging,  is  only  a  symptom  of 
disease.  It  is  however  desirable  to  restrain  it,  which  is  done  by  small 
doses  of  saline  mixture,  made  by  taking  bicarbonate  of  soda,  10 
grains,  tartaric  acid,  15  grains,  water,  8  ounces,  and  a  little  syrap  to 
sweeten.     A  small  tea-spoonful  may  occasionally  be  given. 

DiARRHCEA,  OR  PuRGiNO,  is  oftcu  vcry  scvcrc,  and  at  some  seasons 
of  the  year  fatal.  In  this  disease  the  stools  are  of  various  appearances; 
as  green,  curdled,  &c.  Sometimes  it  is  attended  with  inflammatioa 
and  fever.     It  is  common  during  the  time  of  dentition. 

When  it  does  not  proceed  from  dentition  it  generally  arises  from 
improper  fdxxi,  and  the  diet  should  be  attended  to.  If  the  infant  ii 
at  the  breast,  it  should,  if  possible,  have  a  change  of  breast,  espb- 
oially  if  the  nurse  has  been  out  of  order,  and  the  diet  of  the  mother 
or  nurse  should  be  attended  to.  The  infantas  strength  is  to  be  sup- 
ported by  beef-tea,  animal  jelly,  &c. ;  the  bowels  should  be  cleared 
of  all  irritating  matter  by  a  tea-spoonful  or  two  of  castor  oil,  and 
afterwards  the  following  mixture  should  be  taken,  (tbe  infant  is 
supposed  to  be  six  months  old :) 

Take  chalk  mixture,  one  ounce. 
Tincture  of  opium,  eight  drops, 
Aromatic  confection,  one  scruple. 
Mix.    A  tea-spoonful  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day ;  tlie  iniant  ahoold  be  pot  i^t 
wann  bath  night  and  moniiqg. 

When  the  number  of  stools  are  very  great,  much  discolored,  and 
offensive,  a  practitioner  should  be  called  in.  In  the*  diseases  called 
LietUeria,  or  watery  gripes,  his  presence  is  also  required. 

Constipation  is  best  relieved  by  doses  of  calomel  followed  by 
castor  oil,  senna  tea  and  manna,  or  magnesia ;  sometimes  it  is  reqiii« 
site  to  give  more  powerful  medicines ;  in  such  oases  medical  advioe 
should  be  taken.  If  the  mother  or  nurse  is  of  a  costive  habit,  this 
habit  must  be  changed.  If  the  infant  is  taking  food,  barley  meal 
porridge  and  veal  broth  will  be  the  most  laxative  diet. 

CoLic^See  p.  344.) 

Marasmus,  or  Wasting. — In  this  disease  there  is  oostiveness, 
alternating  with  purging ;  the  stools  are  foetid  and  unnatural 
There  is  lassitude,  debility,  loss  of  appetite  or  depraved  appetite,  bad 
breath,  tumid  belly,  pale  countenance  and  swelled  upper  lip ;  soon 
after  there  is  fever,  hot  skin,  thirst,  an  inclination  to  pick  the  nosoi 
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and  disturbed  sleep.  The  loss  of  flesh  is  very  apparent.  This  dis- 
ense  is  ^ery  dangerous,  and  is  sometimes  called  "  Remittent  Fever;" 
when  it  arises  from  worms,  "  Worm  Fever,"  and  when  from  irrita- 
tion of  dentition,  "  Tooth  Fever."  The  treatment  is  complicated, 
and  cannot  be  trusted  to  any  but  a  medical  man. 

Worms. — These  are  of  various  kinds,  and  give  rise  to  numberless 
morbid  feelings  and  symptoms.  There  is  pain  in  the  belly,  purging, 
variable  and  voracious  appetite,  the  child  is  always  hungry,  has  a 
bad  breath,  its  complexion  becomes  pale,  its  lips  swelled,  a  livid  cir- 
cle surrounds  its  eyes,  the  belly  swells,  and  its  sleep  is  disturbed  ; 
the  child  wakes  terrified,  has  a  dry  cough,  picks  its  nose,  has  a  slow 
fever,  occasionally  headache,  sometimes  convulsions,  and  frequently 
grinds  its  teeth.  Worm  medicines  are  numerous,  but  more  benefit 
is  derived  from  a  proper  attention  to  the  general  health  than  any 
other  plan.  But  a  course  of  purgatives,  as  jalap,  scammony,  calo- 
mel, and  senna,  often  do  good ;  together  with  some  bitter  in  the 
coarse  of  the  day,  as  an  infusion  of  wormwood,  gentian,  box  leaves, 
or  oolumba.  I  have  found  a  tincture  of  the  buds  of  the  male  fern 
Tory  useful  in  expelling  worms. — (See  p.  668.) 

Q-ASTRiTis,  Enteritis,  and  Peritonitis. — Inflammation  of  the 
Stomachy  Bowels^  and  Covering  of  the  Bowels  and  inside  of  the 
muscles  of  the  Abdomen^  called  Peritoneum, — The  first  named  is 
rather  an  uncommon  disease  of  infancy  :  its  symptoms  are,  consider- 
able fever,  red  tongue,  frequent  vomitings  of  everything  taken ;  the 
throat  is  inflamed  and  covered  with  '*  Thrush,"  which  spreads  to  the 
mooth.  The  child  cries  much  ;  the  stomach  is  full  and  tender  to  the 
touch ;  the  bowels  are  purged ;  the  thirst  is  very  urgent,  although 
everything  is  rejected  by  the  stomach;  and  there  is  commonly 
fiBver. 

The  two  other  diseases  are  more  common.  There  is  fever  and 
violent  pain  in  the  belly  (like  colic,)  which  is  tender  to  the  touch  ; 
the  bowels  are  generally  costive,  and  the  stools,  when  procured, 
alimy  and  foetid.  The  other  symptoms  are  the  same  as  those  above 
detailed.  The  warm  bath  should  be  instantly  employed,  and  the 
medical  man  sent  for  immediately. 

In  the  first  named  disease  (inflammation  of  the  stomach)  if  the 
child  is  of  such  an  age  as  to  be  able  to  give  an  account  of  its  feelings, 
be  complains  of  heat  or  burning  in  the  stomach  and  throat ;  if 
younger,  pressure  on  the  stomach  increases  the  crying ;  but  the 
disease  is  best  known  by  the  vomiting  being  constant.  In  the 
second  and  third  named,  the  disease  is  often  quickly  fatal,  or  quickly 
removed ;  if  not  so  the  child  may  linger  some  weeks  and  the 
nature  of  the  disease  be  mistaken.     As  already  stated,  in  either  of 
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these  diseases  the  warm  bath  should  be  immediately  used,  and  in 
addition,  a  few  leeches  put  on  the  pit  of  the  stomach  if  there  is 
much  vomiting ;  on  the  belly,  if  much  pain  upon  pressure,  without 
vomiting ;  and  afterwards,  a  fomentation  of  poppy  heads  and  chamo- 
mile  flowers  made  use  of.  These  means  may  be  safely  used,  if  the 
medical  attendant  is  tardy  in  making  his  appearance. 

Hooping  Cough. — (See  p.  451.) 

Catarrh,  (Common  Cold.) — Infants  are  subject  to  catarrh,  either 
common  or  epidemic.  There  is  fever  and  inquietude,  redness  of  the 
cheeks,  watery  discharge  from  the  eyes  and  nostrils,  disposition  to 
sleep,  panting  and  shortness  of  breathing,  with  frequent  cough  but 
not  severe.  It  generally  goes  off  in  a  week  by  gentle  purging ;  sa- 
line medicines,  and  the  use  of  the  warm  bath  :  a  few  leeches  to  the 
chest  are  sometimes  required. 

BaoNCHrTis — Inflammation  of  the  Bronchia,  or  air  tubes  of  the 
Lungs — is  far  from  being  uncommon ;  it  begins  with  cough,  and  a 
good  deal  of  phlegm  is  secreted,  which  the  child  swallows.  The 
cough  is  frequent  and  comes  on  in  fits ;  it  is  a  stifled  cough,  and 
somewhat  hoarse  or  shrill.  The  breathing  is  difficult,  and  on  put- 
ting  the  ear  to  the  chest  a  rattling  is  at  times  heard.  Vomiting  of- 
ten takes  place,  the  pit  of  the  stomach  is  full,  the  stools  are  bad,  the 
face  pale,  and  the  child  sick  and  dull.  It  will  take  the  breast,  but 
no  other  food,  the  breathing  becomes  more  and  more  difficulty  the 
child  appears  choked  with  phlegm,  the  feet  and  hands  swell,  the  bo- 
dy is  emaciated,  the  cheeks  in  the  evening  are  flushed,  the  cough  is 
severe,  and  death  ends  the  painful  scene.  This  disease  is  lingering ; 
in  the  commencement  it  resembles  catarrh.  If  the  child  is  to  be 
saved  it  must  be  by  prompt  medical  management. 
Croup. — (See  p.  355.) 

Convulsions. — (See  "  Convvhions  in  Childrerij^^  p.  237.) 
Hydrocephalus. — (See  "  Dropsy  of  the  BraiUy^^  p.  386.) 

ON  TIIE  MANAGEMENT  OF  CHILDREN. 

The  management  of  infants  has  already  been  laid  down  in  the 
former  part  of  this  work  ;  the  author,  however,  is  reluctant  to  take 
leave  of  his  readers  without  giving  a  few  words  of  advice  to  them  on 
the  management  of  their  older  ofispring.  The  virtue  of  cleanliness 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  dwell  upon ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  children 
derive  much  benefit  from  being  washed  all  over  the  body  every  morn- 
ing, with  tepid  water.  They  should  afterwards  be  rubbed  dry  with 
a  coarse  towel.  This  proceeding  is  very  conducive  to  health,  aud 
much  improves  the  personal  appearance,  as  well  as  adds  strength  to 
the  frame.  If  the  child  is  of  a  scrofulous  habit,  sea  water,  or  water 
in  which  salt  is  dissolved,  is  preferable. 
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The  dress  of  children  should  be  in  some  measure  regulated  by  the 
season  of  the  year  ;  but  it  should  always  be  easy  and  warm.  Some 
authors  have  advised  that  children  should  wear  thin  shoes,  and  thus 
get  wet  feet  to  harden  them.  Unfortunately  many  lives  are  lost  in 
this  process  of  hardening  ;  neither  do  we  see  that  the  children  of  the 
poor,  who  are  barefooted,  are  at  all  in  better  health  than  those  of  the 
superior  classes. 

Children  should  be  allowed  to  run  about  much,  and  be  in  the  air 
the  greater  part  of  the  day.  They  can  hardly  take  too  much  ex- 
ercise. 

Parents  should  not  be  over  anxious  to  commence  the  workof  edu- 
oation.  Many  children  are  ruined  in  health,  bodily  and  mentally,  by 
the  hot-bed  system  of  education  now  in  vogue.  It  is  better  that  lit- 
tle creatures  of  four,  five,  or  six  years  of  age  should  be  dunces  than 
that  they  should  have  their  bodily  vigor  lost,  and  their  mental  ener- 
gy, in  after  life,  endangered  by  being  employed  in  the  school-room, 
undergoing  the  process  of  manufacturing  into  precocious  prodigies, 
when  they  should  be  remaining  free  as  the  air  in  the  green  fields  and 
l^eaaant  woods. 

The  diet  of  childhood  should  be  simple,  and  consist  for  the  most 
part  of  good  bread,  potatoes,  a  little  meat,  and  milk ;  but  the  error 
in  diet  more  frequently  is  in  the  quantity  than  in  the  quality  of  the 
food.  Over  feeding  is  a  rife  source  of  disease  in  childhood.  Much 
fruit,  or  many  cakes,  and  sweetmeats  are  injurious,  as  also  are  all 
wines,  ale,  porter,  &c.,  in  however  small  a  quantity.  Attention 
ehould  be  paid  to  the  bowels  of  children  ;  they  should  generally  have 
two  evacuations  a  day. 

The  true  way  then  to  have  healthy  children  is  to  keep  them 
clean  and  warm  :  give  them  plenty  of  air  and  exercise  ;  few  sweet- 
meats ;  sufficient,  but  not  over  much  plain  food  ;  and  attention  to 
the  bowels.  If  these  hints  are  acted  upon,  the  visits  of  the  medical 
attendant  will  be  much  curtailed  in  number,  and  the  health  of  child- 
ren greatly  improved. 
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CATHARTICS  AND  APERIENTS. 

Medicines  belonging  to  this  class,  have  the  property  of  exoiting 
the  bowels  to  increased  action,  and  in  this  manner,  promoting  an 
evacuation  of  their  contents.  The  medicines  arranged  in  this  olaas 
are  very  numerous,  but  they  are  not  by  any  means  all  alike  in  tibe 
mode  in  which  they  effect  the  common  result.  While  some  strongly 
excite  the  intestines,  and  especially  the  muscular  coat,  others  seem 
to  direct  their  energy  almost  entirely  to  the  mucous  membrane 
with  which  they  are  lined.  There  are  also  other  peculiarities  in  their 
action  that  it  is  useful  to  bear  in  mind.  While  some  expend  their  ohief 
force  upon  one  division  of  the  bowels,  others  select  a  different  divi- 
sion over  which  to  exercise  their  influence ;  while  still  others,  act  with 
very  nearly  equal  power  upon  the  whole  extent  It  is  apparent  firom 
these  facts,  that  it  is  not  always  enough  to  know  that  the  general 
action  of  a  catharatic  is  to  purge  the  intestines— -it  is  useful  also  to 
know  its  specific  virtues,  and  to  be  able  to  determine,  in  advance, 
whether  it  is  the  one  that  is  most  likely  to  execute  the  end  pro- 
posed, in  the  most  salutary  manner. 

By  taking  a  sufficiently  large  dose,  purgative  effects  may  be  ob- 
tained from  all,  but  the  effects  will  not  in  all  cases  be  equally  ef- 
ficient. If,  for  example,  we  select  aloes,  the  action  of  which  is 
almost  wholly  on  the  lower  section  of  the  alimentary  passage,  its 
operation  will  manifestly  be  very  slow,  because  it  can  scarcely  be 
felt  until  it  reaches  that  portion  of  the  intestines  where  it  is  most 
active.     If  it  passes  through  the  upper  portions  without  producing 

*The  doee  of  each  one  is  iotended  for  ao  adult,  unless  the  oontrarj  ii  expressed  under 
the  fonnuU. 
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oommotion,  it  is  evident  that  evacuations  obtained  by  its  nse,  will 
be  chiefly  from  the  lower,  and  therefore  the  general  purgation  of  the 
bowels  must  be  incomplete.  It  is  not  only  inefiective,  but  it  at  the 
8ame  time  produces  disagreeable,  uneasy  sensations,  that  may  be 
avoided  by  using  the  remedy  combined  with  other  ingredients  which 
may  either  assist  or  modify  its  properties.  Thus,  for  instance,  such 
being  the  efiect  of  aloes,  if  we  take  rhubarb,  which  acts  most  ener- 
getically on  the  smaller  and  upper  intestines,  and  add  these  two  to- 
gether, we  have  produced  a  compound  medicine  that  acts  pleasantly 
on  every  part  of  the  digestive  tube,  and  accomplishes  all  that  may 
be  ^cpected  of  a  thorough  purgative. 

Some  cathartics  stimulate  the  mucous  membrane  with  so  much 
moderation,  that  they  appear  to  do  no  more  than  cause  an  evacuation 
of  the  bowels — resembling  greatly  the  simple  motion  of  nature 
alone.  Among  such  may  be  reckoned  castor-oil,  sulphur,  and  rhu- 
barb. Others  act  with  more  intensity,  and  promote  copious  watery 
secretions.  Salts,  and  many  others  belong  to  this  rank.  There  are 
still  others  that  have  a  more  complex  action,  and  expend  part  of 
their  force  upon  distinct  organs,  and  excite  secretions  in  distant 
parts ;  if  in  this  way  the  liver  be  much  aroused,  a  large  quantity  of 
bile  will  be  poured  into  the  upper  intestine,  which,  possessing  aperi- 
ent properties  itself,  assists  the  operation  of  the  medicine.  Calomel 
is  an  example  of  cathartics  of  this  type.  Enough  instances  have 
been  furnished  to  illustrate  the  idea  with  which  we  commenced, — 
that  it  is  useful  to  know  more  than  merely  the  general  property  of 
a  medicine. 

Cathartics  are  divided,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  into  three 
heads.  1st,  Aperients, — ^2d,  Purgatives. — 3d,  Hydragogiies,  The 
first,  sometimes  also  called  Laxatives,  act  very  gently.  The  second 
act  briskly,  and  cause  a  number  of  copious  motions.  The  third  act 
violently,  and  cause  a  large  number  of  motions  that  are  but  little 
else  than  water.  Each  kind  is  appropriate  to  certain  conditions  of 
the  system  and  particular  diseases.  The  thinP  division  is. most  es- 
pecially proper  in  acute  diseases  of  an  inflammatory  nature,  when 
either  the  lancet  is  inadequate  to  abate  tjie  high  excitement,  or  when 
it  may  be  thought  inexpedient  freely  to  use  it.  The  large  quantities 
of  water  discharged  from  the  bowels,  is  subtracted  from  the  blood 
vessels  through  the  exhalents  of  the  mucous  membrane ;  and  the 
volume  of  fluid  circulating  through  the  body,  is,  in  this  proportion, 
reduced.  The  heart  uihI  arteries,  sensibly  feeling  the  loss,  are  mode- 
rated in  their  force,  and  come  nearer  tx)  the  grade  of  health.  It  must, 
however,  be  observed,  that  it  seldom  is  necessary,  even  in  diseases  of 
this  high  grade  of  excitement,  to  employ  such  kind  of  purgation. 

47 
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Sometimes,  as  in  fevers,  to  do  so  might  be  aotually  pernicious;  for  in 
such  aflfections  there  b  often  a  tendency  to  irritation  or  inflammation 
of  either  the  stomach  or  bowels,  or,  as  frequently  occurs,  of  both. 
Violent  cathartics  in  these  cases,  would  only  increase  the  difficulties 
already  surrounding  them,  and  render  what  is  bad,  in  every  respect 
much  worse.  It  is  in  dropsies,  while  the  system  still  possesses  con- 
siderable strength,  that  hydragogue  catharatics  are  commonly  ad- 
ministered. When  the  blood  becomes  deficient,  in  its  watery  parts, 
in  obedience  to  a  natural  law  of  protection  presiding  over  life,  it  en- 
deavors  to  find  some  available  means  for  regaining  it.  If,  therefore, 
the  water  contained  in  the  blood  vessels  is  drained  off  by  inordinate 
action  in  the  intestines,  with  a  kind  of  instinct  they  commence  t 
search  for  fresh  supplies,  which  they  find  in  dropsical  efiusionsi 
wherever  the  effusions  may  be.  This  water  is  sucked  up  by  a  sort 
of  hydraulic  apparatus,  described  as  absorbents,  and  conveyed  into 
the  mass  of  the  blood  ;  and  in  this  way  accumulations  of  fluid  tre 
often  speedily  removed.  Some  medicines  of  this  class,  when  giien 
in  large  doses,  operate  with  great  intensity,  but  their  effects  rapidly 
subside,  and  leave  the  bowels  in  much  the  same  condition  that  pre- 
viously existed.  Some  others  are  more  decidedly  irritating,  and  in 
large  doses,  produce  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  It 
is  proper,  therefore,  to  bear  in  mind  that  excessive  doses  are  to  be 
guarded  against ;  and  when  such  seem  to  be  demanded,  it  is  advis> 
able  that  they  be  used  under  the  direction  of  a  professional  man. 


DECOCTIONS,  INFUSIONS,  MIXTURES,  Aa 

Compound  Decoction  of  Aloes. 
Take  extract  of  liquorice,  half  an  ounce, 
Subcarbonate  of  potassa,  two  scruples, 
Powdered  aloes,  one  drachm, 

"         myrrh,  one  drachm, 
Saf{ron,^ne  drachm, 

Wat^r,  one  pint. 

Boil  until  the  water  is  nearly  half  boiled  away,  strain,  and  add 
four  ounces  of  the  compound  tincture  of  cardamons. 

This  medicine  is  a  gentle  cathartic,  tonic,  and  promoter  of  the 
monthly  sickness  in  females.  It  may  be  given  advantageously  io 
dyspepsia^  habitual  constipation,  and  in  deficient  menstruation  when 
it  seems  to  depend  on  debility  of  the  bowels  and  stomach.  The  doeo 
is  from  one  to  four  table-spoonsful. 

Infusion  of  Senna,  Salts,  Spc. 
Take  of  senna,  half  an  onnoei 
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Epsom  salts,  and  manna,  of  each  an  canoe, 

Fennel  seed,  a  drachm, 

Boiling  water,  half  a  pint. 
Let  it  stand  until  cold,  strain.  One  third  may  be  taken  for  a 
dose,  and  repeated  in  three  or  four  hours  after,  unless  it  has  operated 
well.  This  is  a  mild  and  very  certain  medicine,  and  is  especially 
useful  in  diseases  of  excitement.  It  is  an  excellent  cathartic  to  fol- 
low the  use  of  calomel. 

Infusion  of  Pink  Root  and  Senna, 
Take  of  pink  root,  half  an  ounce. 
Senna  leaves,  half  an  ounce, 
Boiling  water,  one  pint. 
Let  it  stand  for  two  hours  in  a  covered  vessel,   and  strain.     The 
dose  for  a  child  two  or  three  years  old,  is  from  four  tea-spoonsful, 
to  two  table-spoonsful,  morning  and  evening.     This  is  an  excellent 
remedy  for  worms. 

If  a  tea-spoonful  or  two  of  the  tincture  of  rhubarb  be  added  to 
the  dose,  it  improves  the  effects  when  the  bowels  are  flatulent. 

Mixture  of  Tartrate  of  Potash  and  Manna, 

Take  tartrate  of  potash,  half  an  ounce, 

Hanna,  one  ounce. 

Warm  water,  three  ounces. 

Cinnamon  water,  half  an  ounce. 
Mix  them,  and  take  half  for  a  dose,  which  may  be  repeated  at 
the  end  of  three  hours,  if  the  bowels  have  not  been   sufficiently 
moved. 

This  is  a  mild  aperient,  cooling  in  its  effects,  and  may  be  advan- 
tageously used  in  fevers. 

Castor  Oil  Mixture. 
Take  castor  oil,  one  ounce. 
Gum  Arabic,  two  drachms, 
Peppermint  water,  one  ounce. 
The  oil  and  gum  should  be  well  rubbed  together,  and  the  mint 
water  added  to  them  gradually.     The  whole  may  be  taken  for  a 
doee.     When  there  is  irritation  of  the  bowels,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
employ  a  purgative,  nothing  can  be  milder  and  more  suitable  than 
this.     To  have  still  gentler  action,  part  of  the  above  may  be  taken 
at  a  time. 

Tincture  of  Senna  j  ^c. 
Take  of  compound  tincture  of  senna,  one  ounce. 
Tincture  of  jalap,  one  drachm.     Mix  them  for  a  doee. 
This  may  be  taken  when  purgative  effeota  are  desired,  and  the 
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bowels  are  torpid  (provided    there   be  no  fever,)  as    in  cases  of 

colic. 

Olive  CHI. 
Take  a  gill  of  this  oil,  or  more,  in  the  colic  of  painters.    It 
is  said  by  painters  who  use  it,  to  act  like  a  charm. 

Solution  of  Epsom  Salts^  nearly  tasteless. 
Take  of  Epsom  salts,  half  an  oonoei 
Tincture  of  jalap,  one  drachm, 
Nitric  acid,  two  drops, 
Hint  water,  two  ounces. 
vThis  may  be  taken  at  a  dose,  when  active  porgation  is  required. 

Glauber  Salts,  nearly  tasteless. 

Take  sulphate  of  soda,  (glauber  salts,)  one  ounce, 

Cream  of  tartar,  one  scruple. 

Mint  water,  two  ounces. 
After  standing  until  the  soda  is  dissolved,  the  whole  may  be 
taken  for  a  dose,  if  a  strong  effect  be  desired,  taking  care  previously 
to  shake  up  the  cream  of  tartar.  This  remedy  is  cooling,  and  may 
be  used  in  cases  when  there  is  arterial  excitement.  It  is  also  t 
good  remedy  in  bleeding  from  the  lungs,  especially  if  the  pulse  is 
quick,  and  the  system  full  of  blood. 

Compound  Mixture  with  Lime  Water,  ^c. 
Take  of  aloes,  one  drachm. 
Rhubarb  and  liquorice,  of  each,  half  an  ounce, 
Compound  spirit  of  lavender,  half  a  drachm, 
Lime  water,  eight  ounces. 
Let  them  stand  and  infuse  for  twelve  hours,  and  then  stnun. 
Dose :  two  table-spoonsful  two  or  three  times  a  day.     This  is  a  good 
remedy   in  dyspepsia  dependent  on   debility  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels. 

lufusion  of  Chamomiles,  SfC. 
Take  of  infusion  of  chamomiles,  four  ounces, 
Wine  of  aloes,  four  drachms. 
Solution  of  the  carbonate  of  potash,  one  drachm. 

Dose :  two  table-spoonsful,  when  an  aperient  effect  is  desired,  in 
dyspepsia  of  the  duodenum,  or  upper  intestine. 

« 

Mixture  of  Colchicum,  Senna,  ^c. 
Take  of  infusion  of  senna,  (See  Prescription  2,)  five  ounces, 
Powdered  colchicum,  30  grains. 
Tincture  of  jalap,  four  drachms, 
Byrup  of  ginger,  four  drachms. 
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This  may  be  divided  into  four  equal  doses,  and  given  to  act 
oriskly  on  the  bowels,  in  rheumatism  aooompanied  with  fever. 

Epsom  Salts  with  Colchicum. 
Take  of  Epsom  salts,  four  drachms, 
Calcined  magnesia,  thirty  grains, 
Wine  of  Colchicum,  eighty  drops. 
Mint  water,  five  ounces. 
This  is  to  be  divided  into  four  equal  doses,  one  of  which,  afler  the 
bottle  is  shaken,  may  be  given  every  six  hours,  in  rheumatism  ac- 
companied with  fever. 

Mixture  of  Oil  of  Turpentine^  ^c. 
Take  of  castor  oil,  one  and  a  half  ounce. 
Yolk  of  one  egg. 
White  sugar  two  drachms. 
Rectified  oil  of  turpentine,  half  an  ounce, 
Peppermint  water,  four  ounces. 
Mix  well.    Dose :  a  table-spoonful  every  hour,  or  as  circumstances 
may  demand. 

This  is  a  good  purgative,  when  brisk  action  is  required  ;  and  in 
oases  in  which  the  head  is  affected,  as  Jits  or  apoplexy^  is  peculiarly 
applicable. 

Mixture  of  Croton  Oil. 
Take  of  Croton  oil,  two  drops. 
Gum  Arabic,  in  powder,  half  an  ounce. 
Hot  water,  two  ounces. 
Mix  the  gum  and  water  together  gradually,  then  add  the  oil,  and 
incorporate  all.     In  obstinate  constipation  of  the  bowels^  the  whole 
of  this  may  be  taken  at  once.     If  only  m(xlerate  effects  are  desired, 
a  tea-spoonful  every  two  hours  until  it  operates,  will  be  enough. 

Mixture  of  Turpentine  afid  Castor  Oil. 
Take  oil  of  turpentine,  two  drachms, 
Castor  oil,  one  ounce. 
Mix.     Take  all  for  a  dose.     This  makes  an  excellent  purgative 
when  quick  and  decided  action  is  required,  as  in  affections  of  the 
brain. 

Cream  of  Tartar. 
Take  of  glauber  salts,  six  drachms, 
Cream  of  tartar,  two  scruples. 
Boiling  water,  sufficient  to  dissolve  the  salts. 
The  cream  of  tartar  disguises  the  bitter  taste  of  the  salts  very 
much,  and  makes  a  pleasant  medicine  that  sits  well  on  the  stomach. 
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If  a  laxative  effect  only  is  desired,  the  half  of  the  above  qaantity  is 
sufficient  for  a  dose.  If  free  action  is  needed,  take  the  whole  of  ii 
It  may  be  used  in  any  inflammatory  disease,  when  the  system  re- 
quires reducing.  If  preferred,  Epsom  salts  may  be  substituted  fiv 
the  glauber. 

Mixture  of  Syrup  of  Rhubarb  and  Soda. 
Take  aromatic  syrup  of  rhubarb,  four  ounces, 
Bi-carbonate  of  soda,  thirty  grains, 
Water,  one  ounce. 
Mix.     Dose :  thirty  to  sixty  drops,  according  to  age,  in  ihebowd 
complaints  of  children  so  common  in  summer. 

Mixture  of  Magnesia^  Rhubarb^  SfC. 

Take  of  calcined  magnesia,  half  a  drachm, 

Powdered  rhubarb,  two  grains. 

Powdered  white  sugar,  one  drachm, 

Essence  of  peppermint,  six  drops. 

Water,  one  and  a  half  ounce. 
Mix.     A  tea-spoonful  to  be  given  every  two  hours  to  young  chil- 
dren, when  they  need  an  aperient,  especially  during  the  period  of 
suckling  and  teething.     It  corrects  the  acidity  of  the  stomach, 

Wamer^s  Gout  Cordial. 
Take  of  tincture  of  rhubarb  apd  senna,  half  an  ounce  to  Som 
ounces,  for  a  dose.  It  is  very  useful  when  a  warm  aperient  is  re- 
quired, as  in  gout  in  the  stomach,  or  other  violent  pain  in  the  same 
part  without  inflammation.  It  should  be  added  to  double  the  quan- 
tity of  warm  water. 

Decoction  of  Prunes. 
Take  of  prunes  three  ounces. 
Water,  three  pints,  boil  to  two  pints.     Drank  as  a  cooling  laxatim 

Tincture  of  Aloesj  Sfc. 
Take  of  powdered  soootorine  aloes,  two  oonoes, 
Powdered  aniseed,  two  ounces, 
French  brandy,  two  pints. 
Hake  a  tincture.     Dose  :  one-third  to  half  a  wine-glassful,  time 
times  a  day.     This  has  been  very  highly  commended  in  piles. 

Electuary  of  Sulphur j  Senna^  ^c. 
Take  of  sublimed  sulphur,  half  an  ounoe, 
Confection  of  senna,  twelve  drachms. 
Simple  syrup,   enough  to  make  the  whole  into  a  soft  mass. 
Dose :  a  tea-spoonful  of  it  night  and  morning  in /n7^5. 
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Electuary  of  Jalap^  Nitrate  of  Potash^  Sfc, 
Take  of  oream  of  tartar,  foar  draohms. 
Powdered  jalap,  four  draohms, 
Powdered  nitrate  of  potash,  half  an  ounoe, 
Confection  of  senna,  one  ounoe. 
Simple  syrup,  enough  to  make  the  whole  into  a  soft  mass. 
Dose :  a  quantity  equal  to  the  bulk  of  a  hazle-nut,  may  be  taken 
four  times  a  day.     Very  useful,  like  the  preceding,  in  piles. 

Confection  of  Senna. 

Take  of  senna,  eight  ounoes. 

Coriander  seed,  four  ounoes, 

Liquorioe  root,  bruised,  three  ounoes. 

Figs,  one  pound. 

Pulp  of  prunes,  half  a  pound, 

Pulp  of  tamarinds,  half  a  pound. 

Sugar,  two  pounds  and  a  half, 

Water,  four  pints. 
Bub  the  senna  and  ooriander  together,  and  separate  ten  ounoes 
of  the  powder  with  a  seive.  Boil  what  remains  with  the  figs  and 
liquorice  root,  in  the  water,  down  to  one  half,  then  press  out  the 
liquor  and  strain  it.  Evaporate  the  strained  liquor,  by  putting  the 
vessel  containing  it  into  another  vessel  of  boiling  water,  to  a  pint 
and  a  half,  then  add  the  sugar  and  form  a  syrup.  Finally,  rub  the 
pulps  gradually  with  the  syrup,  and  having  thrown  in  the  sifted 
powder,  beat  the  whole  together  until  they  are  thoroughly  mixed. — 
If  the  prunes  and  tamarinds  are  too  dry  for  such  use,  they  may  be 
boiled  in  a  small  quantity  of  water  to  soften  them,  pressed  through 
a  hair  seive,  and  evaporated  to  a  proper  consistence. 

This  is  an  excellent  and  most  agreeable  laxative,  and  is  well 
adapted  to  cases  of  habitual  constipation  in  pregnant  women  and 
persons  sufTeringfrom  piles.  When  the  object  is  merely  to  give  gentle 
action  to  the  bowels,  it  may  be  used  in  almost  any  condition  of  the  sys- 
tem. This  confection  may  be  obtained  from  the  apothecary  in  all  the 
considerable  towns  of  the  country. 


PILLS. 

Pills  of  Rhubarb  and  Aloes, 
Take  powdered  rhubarb,  half  a  drachm. 
Aloes,  twenty-five  grains, 
Castile  soap,  half  a  drachm, 

Simple  syrup  to  make  the  whole  into  a  suitable  mass. 
Divide  into  twenty  pills ;  two  for  a  dose.     This  makes  a  very  good 
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aperient,  and  u  soitable  for  sluggish  bowels  that  habitually 
medicine.     The  best  time  for  tak  ing  them  is  od  pMi^  to  bed. 

Pill  containing  Merrury. 
Take  extract  of  gentian,  halfa  drachm, 
Compound  extract  of  colooynth,  fifty  grains, 
Powdered  ipecacaanha,  eight  grains, 
Blue  mass,  one  scruple, 
Extract  of  henbane,  two  acmples, 
Castile  soap,  twelve  grains. 
Make  it  into  a  mass,  and  diviile  into  thirty  pills ;  two  or  t 
a  dose.     This  is  a  good  pill  when  tbe  liver  is  disordered,  and 
a  foul  taste  in  the  mouth. 

Pill  containing  Antimoniai  Powder. 
Take  cak>mel,  one  scruple, 
Antimoniai  powder,  one  scruple. 
Compound  extract  of  colocynth,  fifteen  graii 
Slake  ten  pills ;  take  two  as  a  dose.     U.sefnl  as   a  purg 
fever,  when  the  skin  isdry  and  hot.     It  may  also  be  advanti 
nsedinacu/c  inflammation  of  the  ^irer,  as  a  purgative. 


Compound  Colocynlh  PHI. 
Take  compound  extract  of  colocynth,  one  drachm, 
Extract  of  jalap,  half  adrachm,  J^ 

Tartarized  antimony,  four  grains,  ^^H 

Soap,  one  drachm,  ^^H 

Oil  of  carraway,  twelve  drops, 
Syrup  of  buckthorn,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  form  tl 

into  forty  pills. 

Persons  of  a  bilioui  habit,   and  who  are  at  the  same  timi 

pated,  will  find  much  benefit  by  taking  twoor  three  of  these 

night,  as  necessity  may  require. 

Griflith's  Cathartic  Pills. 
Take  powdered  jalap,  thirty  grains, 

'*  rhubarb,  thirty  grains. 

Soap,  thirty  grains, 
Calomel,  twenty  grains, 
Tartrate  of  antimony,  one  and  a  half  grain, 
Water,  as  much  as  necessary  to  make  a  mass. 
Divide  it  into  twenty-five  pills.    Dose:  two  may  be  taken 
and  repeated  at  the  end  of  five  hours  if  they  have  not  ofMratetl 
iUent  anti-bilious  remedy,  and  in  cases  of  fever,   \ 
the  way  for  the  recept  ion  of  other  medicines. 
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Pills  of  Blue  MasSf  Soda,  Sfc. 
Take  of  blue  mass,  nine  grains, 
Powdered  rhubarb,  twelve  grains. 
Bicarbonate  of  soda,  twelve  grains. 
Aromatic  syrup  of  rhubarb,  a  sufficient  quantity  to 
make  a  mass. 

Divide  into  twelve  pills.     One  to  be  taken  twice  a  day  in  disoT' 
dered  liver. 

Lee^s  Bilious  Pills. 
Take  powdered  socotorine  aloes,  four  drachms. 
Powdered  Aleppo  soammony,  ten  drachms, 
Gamboge,  four  drachms. 
Calomel,  ten  drachms. 
Powdered  jalap,  six  drachms, 
Castile  soap,  two  drachms. 
Powdered  gum  arable,  one  and  half  ounce. 
Syrup  of  buckthorn,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  make  the 

whole  into  a  mass. 

This  should  be  divided  into  pills  of  five  grains  each.     Dose,  two 

to  four.     Useful  when  bilious  symptoms  are  present. 

Rhubarb  Pill. 
Take  powdered  rhubarb,  one  drachm. 
Powdered  ipecacuanha,  one  scruple. 
Syrup,  sufficient  quantity  to  make  into  pilular  mass. 
Diviae  into  twenty  pills.     One  may  be  taken  at  bed-time,  in  cos* 
tiveness;  this  is  peculiarly  mild. 

Pills  of  Rhubarby  IroHj  ^c. 
Take  powdered  rhubarb,  ninety  grains, 
Sulphate  of  iron,  (green  vitriol,)  thirty  grainSi 
White  soap,  two  scruples. 
Water,  enough  to  make  a  mass. 
Dose,  three  or  four  at  bed -time.     This  pill  is  intended  to  remove 
costiveness.     They  are  most  properly  applicable  to  pale  and  debili' 
tated  patients. 

Pills  of  Extract  of  Butternut ^  Spe. 
Take  extract  of  butternut,  thirty  grainB, 
Powdered  jalap,  twenty  grains, 
Soap,  ten  grains. 
Mix.     Make  fifteen  pills.     Dose,  three  or  four.     The  extract  of 
butternut  is  esteemed  one  of  the  best  cathartics  mfsDers^  &c. 

Pills  of  Croton  Oil. 
Take  of  croton  oil,  one  drop, 
Crumb  of  bread,  enough  for  four  pills. 
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Mix  them  together  and  divide.  Dose,  oiw  vnrj  boor  ni 
operate.  This  m  a  reiy  powerfdi  Okedicine,  bat  if  tak«i  in  . 
dose,  acts  kindly. 

Bucher's  PiUt. 
Take  extract  of  black  heliebore,  one  oaooe, 
Bolution  of  myrrh,  one  ouDoe, 

Powder  of  blessed  thistle,  one  hundred  and  forty  giai 

Mix.    Let  the  ma^  be  dried  in  dry  air,  ontii  fit  for  fomuj 

eaob  of  six  grains.     Dose,  three  may  be  given  three  t 

dropsy.     Powerfully  purgative,  and  acts  as  a  hydi 

of  the  blessed  thistle,  chamomile  may  be  substituted.  A 


lydragun^ 
tuted.  ^^1 


Elaterium  PiUt. 
Take  calomel,  five  grainy 
Elaterium,  one  fourth  of  a  grain, 
Compound  extract  of  oolocynth,  fuor  grunsr 
Cayenne  pepper,  one  grain. 
Mix,  and  divide  into  two  pills.     To  be  taken  night  aod  i 
in  dropsy. 

Another  Elaterium  Pill.  ^^H 

Take  extract  of  gentian,  five  grains,       ^^^| 

Extract  of  elaterium,  half  a  grain.  ^^^ 

Kake  a  pill :  one  is  to  be  taken  every  hour  until  liquid  st 

obtained.     In  dropsy.  « 

Dandelion  Pills. 
Take  extract  of  dandelion,  thirty  | 
Calomel,  six  grains. 
Mix.     Divide  into  ten  pills.     Dose  :  two  are  to  ba  take 
times  a  day.     Useful  in  dropsy  of  the  helly  from  o 
liver. 

Pills  containing  Ox  Oall. 
Take  powdered  ipecacuanha,  twelve  grains, 
Powdered  cayenne  pepper,  twenty  grains,  , 
Powdered  rhubarb,  two  scruples. 
Extract  of  aloes,  one  scruple, 
Extract  of  ox  gall,  two  scruples, 
Hard  soap,  one  scruple. 
Oil  of  oajeput,  enough  to  make  a  it 
Divide  it  into  forty  pills.     Dose,  one,  two,  or  three,^ 
This  is  BD  excellent  stomachic  aperient,  peculiarly  suitable  ii 
and  rheumatism. 


rgrain^^H 
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Colocynth  and  Calomel  Pills, 

Take  of  compound  extract  of  colocynth|  two  scruples, 

Powdered  jalap,  half  a  drachm, 

Calomel,  half  a  drachm, 

Powdered  gamboge,  seven  grains. 
Mix  the  powders  together,  then  with  water  form  into  a  mass, 
which  is  to  be  worked  up  with  the  extract  of  colocynth,  and  the 
whole  divided  into  thirty  pills.  Dose,  one  to  four  pills,  according 
to  the  effects  required.  This  is  an  admirable  purgative,  especially 
when  the  liver  is  disordered.  In  full  doses,  they  act  vigorously  on 
the  bowels,  producing  bilious  stools,  generally  without  pain  or  un- 
easiness of  the  stomach.  They  may  be  employed  in  the  early  stage 
of  bilious  fevers  with  great  benefit,  In  jaundice,  and  in  inflammation 
of  the  liver  J  ifc. 


POWDERS. 


Powder  of  Rhubatb  and  Magnesia. 
Take  powdered  rhubarb,  four  drachms, 
Calcined  magnesia,  six  drachms, 
Powdered*  ginger,  two  drachms. 
Mix.     Dose,  two  tea-spoonsful.     This  is  a  good  remedy  in  dys- 
peptic head-ache,  when  the  stomach  is  suffering  from  acidity. 

Powder  of  Calomel  and  Antimony. 
Take  calomel,  eighteen  grains, 
Antimonial  powder,  twelve  grains. 
Mix,  and  divide  into  six  powders.    Dose,  one  every  three  hours, 
in  a  little  syrup  or  molasses.     Useful  in  fevers,  when  it  is  desirable 
to  arouse  the  secretion  of  the  liver,  and  promote  action  on  the  skin* 

Powder  of  Calomel  and  Scammony. 
Take  calomel,  two  grains, 
Powdered  scammony,  four  grains. 
Powdered  sugar,  four  grains. 
Mix.     This  is  often  a  good  purgative  for  children. 

Powder  of  Calomel  and  Jalap, 
Take  calomel,  five  grains. 
Powdered  jalap,  one  somple. 
with  syrup  or  molasses.    Purgative  m  fever. 

Cream  of  Tartar  and  Jalap. 
Take  of  cream  of  tartar,  two  drachms. 
Powdered  jalap,  one  drachm. 
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Mix.  Divide  in  six  powders.  One  may  be  taken  every  two  or 
three  hours,  in  molasses  or  symp. 

A  watery  purgative,  that  is  much  used  in  dropsy.  Whenever  it 
is  wished  to  use  a  purgative  to  reduce  inflammatory  action,  if  the 
bowels  are  souud,  this  prescription  may  be  given. 

Powder  of  Sulphur  and  Cream  of  Tartar, 
Take  of  sublimed  sulphur,  four  drachms, 
Cream  of  tartar,  one  ounce. 
Mix.    Dose,  for  children,  a  tea-spoonful,  and  for  adults  a  table- 
spoonful,  mixed  in  molasses  or  syrup,  three  times  a  day.     This  will 
be  found  very  serviceable  in  pileSy  some  diseases  of  the  skin,  as  iick^ 
and  by  reducing  the  quantity  of  cream  of  tartar  to  two  drachms,  it 
affords  a  very  valuable  remedy  in  chronic  rheumatism. 

Seidlitz  Powders. 
Take  tartrate  of  soda  and  potash,  two  drachms, 
Bicarbonate  of  soda,  two  scruples. 
Hake  one  powder. 

Take  powdered  tartaric  acid,  twenty-five  grains. 
The  two  powders  are  to  be  dissolved  in  sepurate  tumblers,  each 
about  one-third  full  of  cold  water.     Pour  one  into  the  other  and  drink 
while  they  are  effervescing. 

This  is  an  aperient  very  grateful  to  the  stomach,  and  will  oBm 
quiet  nausea  when  other  medicines  would  be  rejected. 

Powder  of  Sulphate  of  Potash,  Sfc. 
Take  sulphate  of  potash,  sixty  grains, 
Powdered  rhubarb,  forty  grains. 
Divide  in  six  equal  parts,  and  take  one  twice  a  day  in  symp. 
Useful  in  dyspepsia  and  when  the  bowels  are  sluggish.    . 


ENEMATA,  OR  PURGATIVE  INJBOTIONa 

The  quantity  of  fluid  proper  for  different  ages  is  about  four  to  six 
ounces,  for  a  child  between  one  and  six  years  of  age ;  a  half  a  {Hat, 
for  the  age  between  ten  and  fifteen  years  ;  and  a  pint  or  more  tx  an 
adult. 

Injection  of  Table  Salt. 
Take  of  table  salt,  a  table-spoonfhl, 
Tepid  water,  or  gruel,  one  pint, 
Sweet  oil,  a  table-spoonful. 
All  to  be  used  at  once  for  an  adult. 
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Injection  of  Epsom  Salts. 

Take  of  Epsom  salts,  an  ounoe  and  a  half, 
Tepid  gruel,  one  pint, 

Turpentine,  one  table  spoonful. 

This  is  more  powerful  than  the  preceding.     It  may  be  used  in 

preference  to  the  other  when  the  head  is  much  affected,  as  in  apo^ 

plexy  or  convulsions. 

Injection  for  a  Child. 

Take  of  warm  gruel,  five  ounces. 

Table  salt,  two  tea-spoonsful. 

Sweet  oil,  six  tea-spoonsful. 
If  the  bowels  contain  much  wind,  or  if  there  be  convulsions,  add 
a  tea-spoonful  or  two  of  turpentine. 

Almost  any  of  the  purgatives  may  be  used  for  injections,  in  the 
proportion  of  three  times  more  than  is  necessary  when  taken  by  the 
mouth.  Common  sea  water  makes  as  good  a  purgative  injection  as 
can  be  compounded  when  the  object  is  merely  to  open  the  bowels. 
In  many  cases,  a  large  injection  of  water  alone  is  sufficient,  when 
the  intention  is  merely  to  obtain  a  motion  for  the  relief  of  ordinary 
oonstipation.  In  such  cases,  water  at  the  temperature  of  60  degrees 
is  better  than  if  it  is  warmer,  as  it  imparts  tone  to  the  lower  intes- 
tines, and  thus  diminishes  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  artificial 
means  for  relief. 


EMETICS. 

This  is  a  class  of  medicines  that  act  especially  on  the  stomach, 
and  cause  it  to  discharge  its  contents  by  vomiting.  There  are  a 
large  number  of  medicines  which  are  capable  of  producing  such  ef- 
fects, if  given  in  sufficient  doses,  but  many  of  them  are  uncertain  in 
their  operation,  or  violent  in  their  action.  Those  of  this  character, 
are  not  usually  employed  as  emetics,  and  those  only  we  recog- 
nize as  belonging  to  the  class,  the  action  of  which  is  prompt,  mode- 
rate, and  which  generally  follows  a  uniform  dose.  Host  of  the  ca- 
thartics, under  peculiar  conditions,  may  cause  nausea  and  vomiting ; 
and  we  often  experience  difficulty  in  administering  them,  on  account 
of  the  disturbance  they  excite  in  the  stomach.  Whatever  is  capable 
of  irritating  the  stomach,  is  also  capable  of  acting  as  an  emetic. 
But  some  medicines  appear  to  be  more  disposed  to  affect  the  stomach 
than  others,  and  they  seem  inclined  to  operate  on  this  rather  than  on 
other  organs. 

Before  administering  emetics,  the  condition  of  the  patient  ought 
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oarefiilly  to  be  considered.  Should  there 
of  blood  to  the  head,  with  a  strong  pulse, 
instance  to  bleed,  and  modify  this  conditi 
increases  the  flow  of  blood  by  the  violent 
it.  For  the  same  reason  it  is  iajudioit 
there  is  an  active  bleeding  from  the  Ion 
also  improper  in  rupture,  pregnancy,  a, 
strong  physical  effort  might  cause  injur; 
sorted  to  when  there  is  inflammation  oC 
be  given  with  propriety  when  there  is  gre 
of  life. 

If  the  vomiting  is  excexsive,  the  tnefl 
allaying  it  when  induced  by  disease,  mi 
will  prove  equally  useful  at  this  time. 

Stimulants  applied  over  the  region  o( 
baps  the  best  is  a  mustard  poultioe,  wi' 
little  brandy  and  water,  spioed ;  a  little 
camphor-water  occasionally  given  ;  a  ta 
and  the  same  quantity  of  milk,  mixed  to^ 
&fteen  minutes;  an  eflervescing  drangh' 
spoonsful  of  lemon  juice,  or  ten  grains 
grains  of  the  bicarbonate  of  potash  or  so 
tities  of  cold  iced  water,  or  small  bits  of  i 
will  generally  accomplish  the  object  foi 
check  the  violent  throes  of  the  stomach. 

To  promote  vomiting,  large  draughts 
mile  tea ;  or  tickling  the  inside  of  the  tn 
back  as  can  be  reached  with  the  finger, 
assisting  the  action  of  the  medicine. 


MIXTURES,  ix. 

Ipecacuanha  Wine  and 

Take  of  wine  of  ipecacuaDhi 

Tartrate  of  antimony,  one  g 

Dissolve  the  antimony  in  the  wine,  ail 

ten  minutes,  until  vomiting  is  excited. 

Antimonial  Win 

Take  of  antimonial  wine,  one  ounoe. 

ten  minutes,  or  a  half  ounce  may  be  t 

be  followed  with  small  doses. 


ay  b^^^ 
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Solution  of  Tartrate  of  Antimony, 
Take  tartrate  of  antimony,  four  grains, 
Sugar,  thirty  grains, 
Water,  four  ounces. 
Dissolve,  and  give  a  table-spoonful  every  ten  >minutes  until  free 
vomiting  occurs.     This  formula  is  perhaps  preferable  to  the  wine,  as 
we  are  always  sure  of  its  strength. 

Mixture  of  Ipecacuanha^  SfC. 
Take  powdered  ipecacuanha,  thirty  grains. 
Tartrate  of  antimony,  one  grain. 
Tincture  of  squills,  one  ounce. 
Water,  seven  and  a  half  ounces. 
Hake  a  mixture.    Four  table-spoonsful,  may  be  taken  in  the  first 
instance,  and  every  ten  minutes  afterwards,  two,  until  the  end  de- 
sired is  attained. 

This  emetic  is  recommended  in  dropsies^  before  giving  digitalis. 

Hive  Synip. 
Take  compound  syrup  of  squills,  one  ounce. 
Ten  drops  may  be  given  to  a  young  child,  and  the  dose  should 
be  increased  with  age,  and  repeated  every  twenty  or  thirty  minutes. 
This  is  a  remedy  of  great  celebrity  for  children  having  the  cronp^ 
or  an  affection  of  the  throat  resembling  it. 

Mustard. 
Take  of  powdered  mustard,  one  drachm. 
Warm  water,  half  a  pint. 
Hix,  and  swallow  it  all  at  one  draught.     This  produces  prompt 
vomiting,  and  is  a  good  emetic. 

Solution  of  Table  Salt. 
Take  of  table  salt,  one  table-spoonful, 
Warm  water,  half  a  pint. 
Dissolve  and  drink  it  at  once. 

Like  the  preceding  one,  this  is  an  emetic  that  is  generally  at 
hand,  ready  for  any  emergency.  It  is  prompt  in  its  action,  and 
causes  free  vomiting  without  much  retching.  They  both  may  be 
used  in  preference  to  others,  when  the  stomach  is  languid,  and  the 
system  is  suffering  from  food  that  it  is  unable  to  digest,  causing, 
often,  sick  head-ache. 

Solution  of  Sulphate  of  Zinc. 
Take  sulphate  of  zinc,  ninety  grains. 
Alum  in  powder,  half  a  drachm, 
Boiling  water,  half  a  pint. 
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Mix,  and  filter.  Dose :  a  tea-spoonfal  for  a  child  six  months 
of  age,  or  a  table-spoonfal  for  an  adult  person.  For  those  of  inter- 
mediate age  the  quantity  proportional.  This  remedy  has  been  used 
in  consumption  with  advantage,  by  taking  it  every  morning  upon 
an  empty  stomach. 

POWDEIRS. 

Powder  of  Ipecacuanha. 
Take  the  powder  of  ipecacuanha,  two  scruples. 

This  is  to  be  divided  into  two  doses,  one  of  which  may  be  given 
mixed  with  syrup  or  molasses,  and  succeeded  by  a  tumbler-full  of 
warm  water.  If  one  powder  does  not  answer,  in  twenty  minutes, 
the  second  may  be  taken  in  the  same  manner. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  emetics  that  we  possess.  It  is 
always  safe  to  give  it,  when,  from  the  tendency  to  irritation  in  the 
stomach,  many  other  substances  of  this  class  might  do  injury.  There 
is,  besides,  but  little  danger  of  administering  too  much ;  for  whether 
twenty  grains,  or  fifty,  or  one  hundred  be  taken,  the  first  effect  of 
vomiting  will  bring  most  of  it  up  again,  so  that  the  subsequent  ef- 
fects will  not  be  much  varied  by  the  quantity. 

Powder  of  Sulphate  of  Copper. 
Take  of  sulphate  of  copper,  two  grains. 
Give  it  in  a  little  syrup  and  water. 

This  medicine  is  very  rarely  employed  for  this  purpose,  except  in 
cases  of  poisoning,  when  the  sensibility  of  the  stomach  has  boon 
greatly  impaired,  and  after  other  articles  have  failed.  It  should  be 
followed  inunediately  with  a  large  draught  of  warm  water. 

Powder  of  Sulphate  of  Zinc. 

Take  sulphate  of  zinc,  fifteen  grains.    . 

Mixed  with  syrup  or  molasses :  all  of  it  should  be  taken  at  onoe, 

if  strong  effects  are  desired,  as  in  poisoning.    Copious  draughts  of 

warm  water  should  immediately  be  drank  upon  it.     It  is  supposed 

to  act  as  a  tonic  to  the  stomach. 
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This  class  of  medicines  act  by  promoting  the  exhalation  of  the 
surface  of  the  body.  It  is  a  very  important  class  of  remedies,  and  is 
useful  in  a  great  variety  of  cases.  The  free  action  of  the  skin  is  al- 
ways necessary  to  sound  health  ;  and  if  this  be  interfered  with,  as  it 
generally  is  when  the  body  is  suffering  from  disease,  it  is  a  matter 
of  much  importance  to  have  it  re-established.     Suddenly  obeoking 
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perspiration  when  the  body  is  in  health,  as  every  one  knows,  is  a 
Tery  common  cause  of  disease ;  and  this  commonly  falls  most  hea* 
Tily  upon  such  organs,  as,  either  from  accidental  or  hereditary  condi- 
tions, are  least  able  to  contend  with  the  changes  that  take  place  in 
consequence  of  the  suppression  of  an  excretion  so  essential  to  health. 
This  is  not  a  suitable  place  for  an  exposition  of  the  physiological 
uses  of  the  perspiratory  functions  ;  but  when  I  state  that  the  skin 
of  a  person  of  ordinary  size,  daily  exhales  from  two  to  five  pounds — 
the  quantity  varying  with  circumstances — it  will  readily  be  infer- 
red that  it  cannot  be  suspended  with  impunity,  and  that  it  has  some 
great  end  to  subserve. 

To  promote  perspiration,  the  patient  should  get  into  bed,  and  be 
moderately  covered  with  clothing.  Warm  drinks  freely  used,  will 
also  conduce  to  this  purpose ;  and  there  are  certain  other  methods 
by  the  application  of  artificial  heat — as  with  hot  bricks,  bottles  of  hot 
water,  hot  sand  bags,  hot  vapor  introduced  under  the  bed  clothes 
through  a  suitable  tube,  or  hot  air  conducted  to  the  body  in  a  simi- 
lar manner — that  are  often  employed  in  particular  exigencies. 

In  fevers,  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  increase  the  external 
heat,  whether  by  an  increase  of  bed  covering,  or  by  warmth  directly 
conveyed  to  the  surface.  In  such  cases,  the  skin  is  already  too  hot, 
and  it  often  happens  that  a  reduction  of  the  temperature  is  the  best 
means  for  obtaining  moisture.  When  the  heat  is  great  and  the  skin 
dry,  the  body  should  be  cooled  by  withdrawing  as  much  covering  as 
may  be  necessary  to  lower  the  morbid  temperature  to  that  point  at 
which  the  patient  feels  comfortable.  Even  sponging  with  cold  wa- 
ter, in  many  instances,  when  the  warmth  is  very  distressing,  has 
been  found  good  practice. 

It  often  occurs,  after  diaphoretic  medicines  have  been  admin- 
istered in  vain,  that  cooling  the  surface  by  any  such  means  as  have 
been  mentioned,  acts  with  magical  power ;  and  a  remedy  which  pre- 
viously was  worse  than  useless,  will  now  cover  the  skin  with  a  life- 
giving  dew. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  diaphoretics  are  inefficient  if 
there  be  much  disturbance  of  the  bowels.  It  is  therefbre  injudicious 
to  combine  medicines  with  the  two-fold  intention  of  exciting  perspir- 
atbn  and  purgation  simultaneously.  The  same  remark  is  applicablci 
though  not  equally,  to  the  use  of  diuretics. 
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MIXTURES,  INFUSIONS,  *c. 
Mixture  of  Campkor-water,  AsUimony, 
Take  camphor  water,  two  ounces, 
Sweet  almond  mixture,  two  onoccs, 
Solution  of  the  acetate  of  ammonia  one  and  a  bal£  o* 
Sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  three  draohms,  ^^^H 

Antimonial  wine,  three  drachms,  ^^^H 

Syrup,  one  and  a  half  drachm.  ^^^H 

Mix.     Dose  ;    two  table-spoonaful  every  two  holl«^^ 
be  g^vea  in  colds  and  coughs,  especially  if  there  be  fever. 
Or, 
Take  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  four  ounces, 
Antimonial  wine,  half  an  ounce, 
Ipecacuanha  wine,  two  drachms, 
Syrup  of  poppies,  half  an  ounce, 
Distilled  water,  fourteen  ounces. 
Mix.     Dose  :    one  to  four  tea-spoonsful  every  ( 
serere  coughs  and  colds^  when  the  skin  is  dry. 

Infufion  of  Serbs. 

Take  of  marsh  mallows,  one  ounce, 

Balm,  and  spearmint,  of  each  one  ounce. 

Elder  flowers,  and  arnica  flowers,  of  each  one  omn 

Anise  seed,  half  an  ounce. 

Four  boiling  water  on  it,  and  use  as  a  common  drink. 

advantageously  drank  in  co/tls  and  slight  fevers.    It  is  nsef 

mote  the  action  of  other  more  powerful  remedies  of  this  clai 

Mixture  of  Nitre,  Ammonia,  SfC. 
Take  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  three  drachms, 
Solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  three  ounces. 
Nitrate  of  potash,  two  scruples. 
Camphor  water,  four  and  a  half  ounces, 
Lemon  syrup,  two  drachms. 
Mix.     Dose :   two  table-spoonsful  every  four  boors,  ii 
Proportional  doses   to  children,  in  the  collapsed  stage,  whflO 
is  much  afiected,  and  they  are  inclined  tu  sleep. 

Mixture  of  Sulphur,  Ipecacuanha,  ijv. 
Take  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  foar  a 
Sublimed  sulphur,  one  ounce, 
Ipecac  nan  ha  wine,  one  drachm, 
Watery  extract  of  opium,  two  grains, 
Peppermint  water,  and  synip,  of  each  two  a 
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Mix.     Dose :  two  table-spoonsfal  every  hour.    A  diaphoretic  in 
drapsp. 

Mixture  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia^  Sfc, 
Take  carbonate  of  ammonia,  half  a  drachm, 
Camphor  water,  six  ounces. 
Mix.     Dose :  two  table-spoonsful  every  hour.     Useful  in  fevers^ 
when  the  powers  of  life  are  low,  and  in  dropsy j  when  stimulants  are 
needed. 

Draught  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  and  Lemon  Juice, 
Take  carbonate  of  ammonia,  fifteen  grains. 
Fresh  lemon  juice,  half  a  drachm, 
Water,  pure,  seven  drachms. 
Syrup,  two  tea-spoonsful. 
Mix.    Take  all  at  a  dose,  and  repeat  it  every  six  hours.    This  is 
a  cooling  diaphoretic,  and  may  be  given  in  fevers^  when  the  skin  is 
hot. 

Draught  of  Carbonate  of  Potash  and  Lemon  Juice. 
Take  of  carbonate  of  potash,  one  scruple, 
Fresh  lemon  juice,  half  an  ounce. 
Water,  pure,  one  ounce, 
Antimonial  wine,  twenty  drops. 
White  sugar,  one  scruple. 
Mix.    Use  as  in  the  preceding  prescription.     It  possesses  more 
decidedly  diaphoretic  properties. 

Infusion  of  Pleurisy  Boot. 
Take  of  pleurisy  root,  one  ounce, 
Boiling  water,  one  and  a  half  pint. 
Infuse.    Dose :  a  tea-spoonful  to  be  taken  warm  as  frequently  as 
it  can  be  borne  by  the  stomach.     This  is  considered  a  very  good  dia- 
phoretic, and  may  be  given  in  any  case  when  fever  is  present. 

Infusion  of  Boneset. 

Take  of  boneset,  one  ounce. 

Boiling  water,  one  pint. 
Infuse  for  half  an  hour.    Dose :  a  wine-glassful  every  half  hour 
hot  as  possible. 

Infusion  of  Pipsisseway. 
Take  of  pipsisseway,  (or  winter  green,)  two  ounces, 
Boiling  water,  one  quart. 
Infuse.    Dose:  a  pint  may  be  taken  in  the  course  of  twenty-four 


r 
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hours.     It  is  highly  esteemed  by  soma  peraon*  in  tcrofvla  beil 

1- 

after  nlceratioa,  in  ill  conditioned  vlcert,  and  is  cirfanAwt  a/i 

1 

oonneoted  with  s  sicrofuloas  taint. 

p 

Infuxifm  of  Blessed  Thistle. 

f 

Take  of  the  leaves  of  blessed  thistle,  one  oanoe, 

Boiling  water,  one  pint. 

Infuse.     Dose :  a  wine-glassfal  as  frequently  M  the  stonu 

allow  without  vomiting,  wilJ  produce  copious  pers[uratioa  u 

be  used  in  sUght  fevers  and  colds. 

Decoction  of  Mezereon.              ^^M 

Liquorice-root,  one  ounce,                    ^^| 

Water,  three  quarts. 

Boil  slowly  until  it  is  reduced  to  two  quarts,  tnd  stnun. 

a  tea-cupful  three  times  a  day.     A  stimulating dispbontio,  n 

diseases  of  Ike  skin,  especially  when  connected  with  syphilis 

Decoction  of  Sarsaparilla. 

i 

Take  of  sarsaparilla,  alioed  and  bruised,  six  oonces, 

Water,  six  pints. 

Boil  to  four  pints  and  strain.     Dose  :  a  tea-cupful,  four  ■ 

day.     May  be  used  in  skin  diseases  and  scrofula  oomplicat 

typhilis. 

l' 

Take  of  ViVginia  snakeroot,  one  ounce, 

Boiling  water,  two  pints. 

Infuse  for  two  hours  in  a  covered  vessel  and  strain.     Doa 

t 

to  four  table- spoonsful  every  two  hours  in  low  forms  of  fere 

the  system  requires  support.     It  is  useful  in  fever  and  ague 

frequently  employed  in  measles,  when  the  eruption  has  rect 

is  terdy  in  making  its  appearance.     In  this  latter  case  it  is 

gi..  it  w.,m. 

■mi  b  11  k 

Compound  Decoction  of  Barsaparilla. 

M|Lyu 

Take  of  sarflaparilla,  sliced  and  bruised,  Wi  ounces, 

■IM 

Bark  of  sassafras  root,  sliced,  one  ounce. 

HH 

Guaiacum  wood,  raiiped,  one  ounce,                   ^^^ 

^H 

Liquorice  root,  bruised,  one  ounce,                    ^^H 

^^H 

K                                  Mezereon  sliced,  three  drachma                        ^^| 

■■ 

K.                                Yellow  dock,  three  ounces,                               ^^H 

^^ 

^»                                Water,  eight  pint*. 

?: 

Boil  foi  an  horn  and  strain.     Dose :  a  wine-glaasfdl  foot 
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day.  Useful  in  scrofula^  cutaneous  diseases^  secondary  syphiliSj  and 
in  chroniC'rheunuUism.  During  its  use  the  patient  should  wear  flan- 
nel, and  avoid  exposure. 

Effervescing  Draught. 
Take  of  carbonate  of  potash,  two  drachms, 
Water,  four  ounces.     Dissolve. 

Fresh  lemon  juice,  two  ounces. 

Water,  two  ounces.  Mix,  and  keep  in  separate  vessels. 
Dose  :  two  table  spoonsful  of  the  acidulated  water  is  to  be  mixed 
with  one  of  the  potash  solution,  and  the  whole  drank  while  it  is 
foaming.  When  lemon  juice  cannot  be  obtained,  eighty  grains  of 
tartaric  acid  dissolved  in  four  ounces  of  water,  a  table-spoonful  of 
which  is  to  be  used  at  a  time,  will  answer  as  a  substitute  for  it 
This  is  a  pleasant  diaphoretic  in  fevers,  and  is  admirable  in  allaying 
nausea  and  cholera  morbus. 

Opiate  Draught. 
Take  of  camphor  water,  one  ounce, 
Antimonfol  wine,  fifteen  drops, 
Laudanum,  twenty  drops. 
Syrup  of  ginger,  two  drachms. 
Take  all  at  once,  early  in  the  evening  to  produce  sleep,  in  typhus 
and  nervous  fevers,  when  there  is  delirium^  and  low  muttering,  with 
wakeiiihiess. 


Pima. 


Pills  of  James^  Powder ,  Sfc. 
Take  of  James'  powder,  eight  grains, 
Powdered  camphor,  six  grains. 
Extract  of  henbane,  twelve  grains. 
Syrup,  sufficient  to  make  a  proper  mass. 
Divide  it  into  six  pills.     Dose :   two  at  bed-time.    In  fevers, 
when  the  patient  is  restless,  and  unable  to  sleep. 

Calomel  and  Opium  Pills. 
Take  of  calomel,  four  grains. 
Opium,  one  grain. 
Syrup,  enough  to  make  a  pill. 
Take  one  like  this  morning  and  evening.   Useful  in  inflammatory 
rheumcUtsmj  and  in  other  affections  in  which  there  is  much  paini 
with  derangement  of  the  system. 
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Piummer't  PUlt. 
Take  of  calomel,  thirty  grains, 
Salpharet  of  antimooy,  thirty  g 
Powdered  gnaiacum,  one  diacfam, 
AJoobol,  eight  drops. 
Rab  together  and   make  sixty  pills.     Dose  :  two  or  tfan 
and   morning-      G-ood   in   the   treatment  of  chrome   rk€m 
ervptwe  diseases,  old  ulcerx,  ijfc.     A  purgative  si 
given  every  two  or  three  daye,  daring  their  u 


e  sbouJi^^ni 


Opium  and  Nitre  Pills, 
Take  of  extract  of  opinm,  fiAeen  grains. 
Nitrate  of  potosli,  two  scmples, 
Precipitated  snlphnret  of  antimony,  eigbteea  grains, 
Syrup,  eaongh  to  make  a  mass  for  pills. 
Divide  into  nine  pills.     Dose  :  one  on  going  to  bed,  in  i 
Htm,  to  allay  pain  and  excite  perspitatioa. 

Bolus  of  Carbonate  of  Amrnonia. 
Take  of  Carbonate  of  ammonia,  ei^t  grmmsr 
Antimonial  powder,  two  grains, 
Confection  of  roses,  to  mako  it  of  the  proper  ooa 
for  making  a  pill. 

This  may  be  taken  every  four  boors,  in  rheumatism,  a 
bowels  have  been  properly  moved. 


Potcder  of  Ipecacuanha  and  Opivm. 

Take  of  ipecacuanha,  powdered,  half  a  drachm, 

Powdered  opium,  half  a  drachm, 

Sulphate  of  potash,  half  an  ounoe. 
Dose:  ten  or  fifteen  grains  of  tbla  powder,  known  oomm 
Dover's  powder,  may  be  given  for  a  d(»e.  It  is  aa  ad 
diaphoretic  and  anodyne,  and  is  applicable  to  all  oases  wbea  tl 
19  hoi  alfeoted,  and  the  stomach  will  bear  its  use.  It  is  cs{ 
useful  in  rheumatism,  inflammation  of  the  tunsTf,  and  other 
matory  affections,  after  the  patient  has  been  properly  prepare 
by  bleeding  and  purgation.  It  is  useful  in  diarrhtta,  djfi 
and  bleeding  from  interaul  organs.  Ten  grains  of  tbs 
contains  one  grain  of  opium. 
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Nitre  Powders. 
Take  of  powdered  nitre,  two  drachms, 
Tartrate  of  antimony,  one  grain. 
Calomel,  twelve  grams. 
Divide  into  twelve  powders.     Dose.     One  may  be  taken  every 
two  hours,  in  fevers.     This  powder  is  greatly  valued  by  some  excel- 
lent practitioners.     It  is  an  excellent  mode  of  administering  calomel 
in  febrile  affections. 

Calomel  and  Dover^s  Powders. 
Take  of  Dover's  powder,  one  drachm, 
Calomel,  twelve  grains. 
Nitrate  of  potash,  two  scruples. 
Divide  into  twelve  powders.     Dose  :  one  every  four  hours.     Used 
as  the  preceding  prescription,   after  the  bowels  have  been  well 
oleapsed. 

Antimonial  Powder. 
Take  of  antimonial  powder  five  to  ten  grains  for  a  dose,  in  synipi 
every  three  hours.     Very  useful  in  febrile  affections. 

Powders  of  GuaiacuMj  S^c. 
Take  of  gum-guaiacum,  two  drachms, 
Powdered  opium,  half  a  drachm, 
Powdered  ipecacuanha,  two  scruples. 
Powdered  camphor,  one  drachm. 
Calomel,  t«n  grains. 
Mix.     Divide  into  twenty  powders.     Give  one  every  hour  in 
rheumatismy  until  relief  be  obtained. 


DIURETICS. 

Medicines  of  this  class  stimulate  the  kidneys,  and  increase  the 
secretion  of  urine.  They  act  best  when  the  skin  is  cool,  and  the 
bowels  are  quiet.  If  there  be  active  purging,  or  copious  sweating, 
the  secretion  of  the  kidneys  will  be  very  sensibly  diminished.  A 
medicine,  therefore,  possessing  diuretic  properties,  if  administered 
in  quantities,  or  combined  with  purgatives,  so  as  to  produce  a  cathar- 
tic effect,  will  no  longer  excite  the  kidneys ;  and  its  influence  will 
either  be  wholly  lost,  or  directed  to  the  bowels.  When  combined 
with  diaphoretics,  they  in  the  same  manner  lose  their  specific  proper- 
ties, and  either  aid  the  medicines  with  which  they  are  conjoined,  in 
promoting  the  cutaneous  exhalation,  or  answer  no  good  purpose 
whatever.  In  compounding  medicines,  these  facts  should  be  kept  in 
view ;  for  an  attempt  to  accomplish  every  thing  by  uniting  medi- 
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oines,  having  what  may  be  oalltMi  ant^onistio  aotions,  wSi 
soooessful  io  rendering  the  Jose  UDDeces^arily  large,  and  ofte 
more  disgusticig.  The  efTect  of  diuretics  is  increaaod  by  <i 
largely  of  water  or  any  other  bland  fluid  ;  but  is  some  case 
dropsy,  the  object  for  which  the  remedy  is  taken  woald  be  d 
if  tbo  blood-vessels  were  kept  full  of  water  by  Urg«  potatjoai 


.^IH 


MIXTDRES,  DECOCTIONS,  *c. 
Mixture  of  Digitalis,  Acetate  of  Potash,  i 
Take  infusion  of  digitalis,  three  and  a  half  oonoes, 
Cinnamon  water,  three  and  a  half  ounces, 
Acetate  of  potash,  two  and  a  half  drachms, 
Vinegar  of  squills,  three  drachms, 
Tincture  of  opium,  ten  drops. 
Hix.     Dose :  two  table-Spoonsful  three  tunes  a  i 
used  in  any  form  of  drops*/. 


'M 


Mixture  of  Horse  Radish,  Juniper,  ij-ff. 
Take  compound  infusion  of  gentian,  five  o 
Acetate  of  potash,  half  a  drachm. 
Compound  spirit  cf  juniper,  half  an  ounce, 
Compound  spirit  of  horse  radish,  half  an  ounce, 
Sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  two  drachms. 
,      Mix.     Dose  :  two  table -spoonsful  three  times  a  day.     Us 
dropsy,  when  the  system  is  much  debilitated,  and  requires  ab 

Mixture  of  Gum  Ammoniac,  ^c.  ^^ 

Take  ammoniac  mixture,  six  ounces,        ^^H 

Nitrate  of  potash,  one  drachm,  ^^^| 

Vinegar  of  squills,  six  drachms,  ^^| 

Compound  spirits  of  juniper,  one  and  a  half  omn 

Mix.    Dose:  two  or  three  table- spoonsful  four  times  a  day 

may  be  given  in  dropsy,  or  in  chronic  alTectioDs  of  the  muconi 

brane  of  the  lungs,  when  it  may  l>e  thought  advisable  to  relier 

by  ittoreasing  the  secretion  of  the  kidneys. 


Mixture  of  Sguills.  ^. 
Take  oxyrael  cf  squills,  foor 
Hyssop  water,  three  ounces. 
Peppermint  water,  one 
Sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  half  an 


■M 

r  draobtn%  i^^| 
a  oanoe.      ^^H 
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Mix.  Dose:  two  table-spoonsful  three  or  four  times  a  day.  This 
may  be  employed  in  coughs j  asthma^  &c.  of  the  lungs.  Like  the  pre- 
ceding, it  relieves  the  lungs  by  acting  on  the  kidneys. 

Decoction  of  Bearberry. 
Take  of  leaves  of  bearberry  one  ounce, 
Water,  one  pint. 
Boil  it  until  about  one-fifth  of  the  fluid  is  evaporated,  and  strain. 
Dose :  two  to  four  table-spoonsful  three  or  four  times  a  day.    Useful 
in  gravely  chronic  inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  catarrh  of  the  biad- 
deff  and  most  other  aflections  of  these  organs.     It  has  also  been 
very  highly  extolled  by  an  English  physician  in  consumption  of  the 
hmgs. 

Mixture  of  Carbonate  of  Potash,  S^c, 
Take  decoction  of  bearberry,  seven  ounces. 
Carbonate  of  potash,  two  drachms^ 
Extract  of  hemlock,  twenty  grains. 
Syrup  of  poppies,  one  ounce. 
Tincture  of  ginger,  three  drachms. 
Mix.    Dose :  two  to  three  table-spoonsful  three  times  a  day.    In 
dwmio  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs. 

Mixture  of  Nitrate  of  Potash,  Sfc. 
Take  nitrate  of  potash,  (salt-petre,)  three  drachms, 
Peppermint  water,  ten  and  a  half  ounces, 
Sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  three  drachms. 
Lemon  syrup,  one  ounce. 
-Dose :  one  to  two  table-spoonsful  in  dropsy. 

Mixture  with  Tincture  of  Cantharides,  S/'c, 

Take  tincture  of  cantharides,  (Spanish  flies,)  sixty  drops, 

Sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  sixty  drops. 

White  sugar,  one  drachm. 

Peppermint  water,  two  ounces. 
Dose :  a  tea-spoonful  every  three  hours. 

Mix.  This  medicine  is  highly  stimulating,  and  if  not  carefully 
administered  may  cause  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  and  retention 
of  urine.  Should  there  be  considerable  uneasiness  £olt  in  the  blad- 
der, its  use  must  be  desisted  from,  and  if  necessary,  barley  water, 
or  slippery  elm  tea  should  be  freely  drank  to  relieve  the  irritation. 
It  may  be  used  in  dropsy,  when  tiie  system  is  debilitated,  and  the 
vessels  of  the  kidneys  feeble.  It  is  also  serviceable  in  that  variety 
of  dropsy  which  succeeds  scarlet  fever,  and  in  incontinence  of  urine 
that  arises  from  debility  or  partial  paralysis  of  the  neck  of  the 
Uadder. 
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Mixture  of  the  Acetate  of  Ammoma,  ^re. 
Take  of  the  eolation  of  the  ac«tate  of  wnnxMiu,  tws  am 
Acetate  of  potash,  two  drachms. 
Hijt.     Dose :  a  table-spooafal  every  three  botua. 
This  may  be  given  lo  dropsical  affectitms,  and  ia  gran 
the  deposit  has  a  briok^ust  color,  evincing  uric  acid  in  the  < 

Infusion  of  Parley  Root. 
Take  parsley  root,  one  oanoe. 
Boiling  water,  one  pint. 
Let  it  stand  a  few  hours,  and  strain.    Dose :  a  tea-cap  fi 
three  or  fonr  hoars.     A  lea-spoonfal  of  the  sweet  Sfurits  of  k 
be  added  to  each  dose.     A  very  good  diaretic,  and  may  be 
irritation  of  the  bladder,  caused  by  Spanish  flies. 

Infusion  of  Juniper  Berries. 
.  Take  of  broised  juniper  berries,  one  and  a  half  moo 

Cream  of  tartar,  one  ounce, 
Boiling  water,  one  pint. 
Infnse.     Dose :  a  tea-capfal  six  times  a  day.     Used  in  4 
•     Infusion  of  Juniper  Berries  in  Cider. 
Take  of  juniper  berries,  half  an  ooooe, 
Kustard  seed,  half  an  ounce 
Ginger  root,  half  on  ounce,  ^^^H 

Braised  horse  radish,  one  oanoe,  ^^^| 

Parsley  root,  one  ounce,  ^^H 

Fermented  cider,  two  pints. 
Infose.     Dose  :  a  wine-glassful  may  be  taken  three  or  fo< 
a  day.     Useful  in  general  dropig,  when  stimnlation  is  luadi 

Mixture  of  OH  of  Juniper,  Sfc.       ^^H 
Take  oil  of  juniper,  eigbf  drops,  ^^^| 

White  sugar,  one  and  a  half  drachm,     ^^^ 
Gum  Arabic,  one  and  a  half  draobm, 
Water,  four  ounces. 
Mix.     Dose :  a  table-spoonful  every  hoar  or  two. 

Jilixture  of  Wine  of  Colckicum,  ij-e. 
Take  of  colohionm  wine,  one  drachm,  , 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,  one  draobm,  ^^^| 
Cinnamon  water,  three  ounoes,  ^^H 

Water,  three  ounces.  ^^^| 

Mix.     Dose :  a  table  .spoonful  three  times  a  day.     Good 
or  rheuma/ism. 
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Solution  of  Cream  of  Tartar. 
Take  of  orearn  of  tartar,  one  ounoe. 
Boiling  water,  one  quart. 
Let  it  stand  until  it  becomes  cold,  and  then  drink  freely  of  it 
during  the  day.     Very  grateful  when  the  system  is  inflammatory, 
and  requires  a  little  reducing. 

Mixture  of  Balsam  of  Copaiba^  SfC. 
Take  copaiba,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  half  an  ounoe, 
Gum  Arabic,  powdered,  one  drachm, 
Sugar,  powdered,  one  drachm. 
Spirits  of  lavender,  two  drachms, 
Tincture  of  opium,  one  drachm, 
Water,  four  ounces. 
Mix.     Dose :  a  table-spoonful  three  or   four  times  a  day.    A 
remedy  in  gonorrhaaj  a  specific  disease  of  the  urinary  organs. 

Mixture  of  Oil  of  Turpentine^  &^c. 
Take  oil  of  turpentine,  one  hundred  drops, 
Gum  Arabic,  powdered,  two  drachms. 
Sugar,  powdered,  two  drachms. 
Peppermint  water,  four  ounces. 
Mix.     Dose:  a  table-spoonful  several  times  a  day.     Useful  in 
disease  of  the  kidneys^  and  when  a  stone  is  passing  from  the  kidneys 
to  the  bladder ;  in  rheumatism^  and  in  bleeding  from  the  stomach 
or  lungs,  when  there  is  no  arterial  excitement. 

Infusion  of  Dandelion^  ^. 
Take  infusion  of  dandelion,  four  ounoes. 
Extract  of  dandelion,  two  drachms. 
Carbonate  of  soda,  half  a  drachm, 
Tartrate  of  potash,  three  drachms, 
Tincture  of  rhubarb,  three  drachms. 
Tincture  of  henbane,  twenty  drops. 
Mix.     Dose :  one-third  part  to  be  taken   three  times  a  day. 
Gh)od  in  dropsy ^  especially  if  it  depends  upon  obstruction  in  the  liver, 
and  in  dyspepsia. 

Infusion  of  Dandelion. 
Take  of  dandelion  root,  broken  small,  two  ounoes. 
Boiling  water,  one  pint. 
Let  it  stand  twenty-four  hours  and  strain.     Dose :  two  table- 
spoonsful,  four  times  a  day.    Used  in  suoh  oases  as  the 
formula. 
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Decoction  of  Pipsisseway. 
Take  of  pipsissewayi  (winter  green,)  one  ounce. 
Water,  one  quart. 
Let  it  soak  for  twelve  hours,  and  slowly  boil  it  down  to  one-half 
Doee:  a  wine-glassful  three  or  four  times  a  day.     In  dropnf^  in 
which  there  is  debility  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.     It  is  also  ser- 
viceable  in  gravely  and  disease  of  the  kidneys,  and  has  been  thought 
particularly  valuable  in  scrofulaj  and  in  some  kinds  of  eruptions  on 

the  skin. 

Infusion  of  Henbane. 
Take  henbane,  one  ounce. 
Boiling  water,  one  pint. 
Let  it  infuse  for  twelve  hours.     Dose  :  the  whole  of  this  in  one 
day.    Useful  in  inflammatory  dropsy,  and  in  affections  of  the  urin- 
ary  organs. 

Mixture  of  CcUumbo,  JEther,  Sfc. 
Take  tincture  of  digitalis,  one  and  a  half  drachm, 
Tincture  of  calumbo,  one  and  a  half  ounce, 
Spirits  of  sulphuric  SBther,  four  drachms, 
Laudanum,  forty  drops, 
Camphor  water,  seven  ounces. 
Mix.     Dose :  two  table-spoonsful  twice  a  day  may  be  employed 
when  the  patient  is  low,  and  the  action  of  a  diuretic  is  required. 


EXPECTORANTS. 

This  class  of  medicines  are  designed  to  relieve  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  lungs,  by  increasing  the  secretion  of  mucus.  In  this 
way  inflammation  and  congestion  of  the  membrane  is  removed. 
Many  remedies  are  expectorants  under  peculiar  circumstances — ^thns 
even  blood-letting,  when  the  lungs  are  suflering  from  an  inflamma- 
tion of  an  acute  kind,  and  the  ordinary  secretion  is  consequently 
suspended,  may  act  as  a  remedy  of  this  description.  But  there  are 
certain  medicines  that  more  directly  belong  to  the  class  of  expecto- 
rants, and  appear  to  have  a  kind  of  specific  tendency  to  the  lungs. 
When  expectorants  are  used,  the  body  should  be  kept  well  protected 
from  atmospheric  changes,  and  from  severe  cold.  The  patient 
should  also  avoid,  so  far  as  possible,  the  breathing  of  cold  air.  If 
such  precautions  be  neglected,  the  purpose  for  which  the  remedy  is 
administered,  will  be  partially  if  not  wholly  defeated. 
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MIXTURES. 

Mixture  of  Antimonial  Wine^  SfC. 
Take  of  antimonial  wine,  half  an  ounooi 
Ipecacuanha  wine,  two  drachms, 
Solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  four  onnoeSi 
Laudanum,  two  and  a  half  drachms, 
Syrup,  one  ounce. 
Water,  fourteen  ounces. 
Mix.     Dose :  one  to  six  tea-spoonsful  occasionally.    This  may  be 
advantageously  used  in  a  fresh  cold  when  there  is  fever. 

Mixture  of  Sweet  Spirits  of  Nitre j  ^c. 
Take  of  ipecacuanha  wine,  one  and  a  half  drachmi 
Sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  two  and  a  half  drachms. 
Solution  of  the  acetate  of  ammonia,  two  ounces, 
Antimonial  wine,  one  and  a  half  drachm, 
Camphor  water,  four  and  a  half  ounces, 
Laudanum,  one  drachm, 
Syrup,  one  ounce. 
Mix.    Dose :  a  table-spoonful  every  two  or  three  hours.    Used 
in  cold  accompanied  with  fever. 

Mixture  of  Ipecacuanha  Wine^  ifQ, 
Take  of  wine  of  ipecacuanha,  three  drachms, 
Syrup  of  tolu,  five  drachms. 
Powdered  gum  Arabic  one  drachm, 
Water,  one  ounce. 
Bub  the  gum  and  water  first  together,  and  then  add  the  other 
ingredients.     Dose :  a  tea-spoonful  every  hour.     For  common  cold^ 
with  tightness  of  the  chest.     In  smaller  doses,  this  is  a  very  good 
mixture  for  children. 

Mixture  of  Syrup  of  Squills^  ^, 
Take  of  paregoric  elixir,  half  an  ounce, 
Syrup  of  squills,  one  ounce, 
Antimonial  wine,  two  drachms, 
Water,  six  ounces. 
Mix.     Dose:    a  tea-spoonful  every  fifteen  minutes,  until  the 
oough  is  relieved.     For  influenza. 

Mixture  of  Paregoric  and  Ipecac  wine. 
Take  of  paregoric  elixir,  two  ounces, 
Ipecacuanha  wine,  one  ounce. 
Mix.    Dose :  a  tea-spoonful  occasionally,  in  a  dry  cough  threaten- 
ing oonmmptioii. 
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Mixture  of  Seneka  Snake  Root,  ^. 
Take  of  seneka  snake  root,  three  drachiiis,1 
Anise  seed,  three  drachms, 
Liquorice,  two  drachms. 
Boil  ia  eight  ounces  of  water,  strain,  and  add, 
Paregoric  elixir,  one  and  a  half  ounce, 
Syrup  of  squills,  one  ounce. 
Dose :  a  table-spoonful  three  or  four  times  a  day. 
bo  used  in  cough  when  there  is  no  fever,  and  the  system  is  1 
Mixture  of  Spermaceti,  ^c. 
Take  of  spermaceti,  twY>  drachms, 
Yelk  of  egg,  one, 

Powdered  gum  arabic,  two  drachms, 
Paregoric  elixir,  six  dracbms, 
Antimonial  wine,  half  an  ounce, 
White  sugar,  three  drachms. 
Water,  six  ounces. 
Mix.     Dose :  a  table  spoonful  every  two  or  three  hours,  a 
Lough  is  relieved.     Recommended  as  an  escelleat  rat^^ 
cough  of  measles,  as  well  as  in  others.  ^S2 

Mixture  of  Liquorice,  ^e.  ^H 

Take  of  powdered  extract  of  Uquorioe,  two  draohO^ 
Powdered  gnm  arable,  two  drachms. 
Hot  water,  four  ounces.     Dissolve  and  add, 
Antimonial  wine,  two  drachms. 
Laudanum,  half  a  drachm. 
Mix  all  together.     Dose  :  a  table-spoonful  to  be  takeo  oc 
ally  in  influenza. 

Mixture  of  Squills,  Antimony,  ^c. 
Take  of  tartrate  of  antimony,  one  grain, 
Syrup  of  squills,  half  an  ounce  : 
Sulphate  of  morphia,  one  grain, 
Powdered  gum  arabic,  two  drachms, 
Water,  four  ounces. 
Make  a  mixture  by  rubbiug  all  together  in  a  mort 
table-sptmnfut  occasionally  in  catarrhal  affections. 

Mixture  of  Bicarbonate  of  Sotla,  ^c. 
Take  of  mint  tea,  one  and  a  half  ounce, 
Ipecacuanha  wine,  one  a  half  drachm, 
Bicarbonate  of  soda,  twelve  grains, 
Orange  syrup,  two  drachms, 
Laudanum,  four  drops. 


I  takeo  oc 
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Mix.     Dose  :  a  tea-spoonful  or  two  every  second  hour.     To  allay 
the  cough  in  children  when  attended  with  intestinal  irritation. 

Mixture  of  Tartrate  of  Antimony^  ^c.  for  Children. 
Take  of  mint  water,  one  ounce, 
Gum  arabio,  one  drachm, 
Antimonial  wine,  one  drachm. 
Lemon  syrup,  two  drachms, 
Laudanum,  two  drops. 
Mix.     Dose  :  three  tea-spoonsful  every  two  hours. 
For  children  in  inflammation  of  the  lungs.     When  much  depres- 
sion attends  its  use,  a  few  drops  of  spirits  of  lavender,  or  tincture  of 
cinnamon,  may  be  added. 

Mixture  of  Saffron^  Sfc. 

Take  of  fennel  water,  one  and  a  half  ounce, 

Tincture  of  squills,  one  and  a  half  drachm. 

Carbonate  of  soda,  twelve  grains. 

Syrup  of  tolu,  half  a  drachm. 

Syrup  of  saffron,  two  drachms. 

Paregoric  elixir,  half  a  drachm. 
Mix.     Dose  :  one  to  two  tea-spoonsful,  every  three  hours.     In  the 
spasmodic  cough  of  children,  with  chronic  bronchitis  and  a  secretion 
of  thick  phlegm. 

Cosce^s  Hive  Syrup. 
Take  of  squills,  one  ounce, 
Seneka  snake  root,  one  ounce, 
Water,  one  pint. 
Boil  down  one-half,  and  strain.     Add 

Clarified  honey,  half  a  pound. 
Tartrate  of  antimony,  twelve  grains. 
Mix.     Dose :  ten  drops  to  a  tea-spoonful,  for  a  child,  according 
to  age.     This  is  a  celebrated  remedy  in  croupj  and  may  be  advanta- 
geously used  in  other  affections  of  the  lungs. 

Mixture  of  Extract  of  Hemlockj  S/'c. 
Take  of  extract  of  hemlock,  one  drachm. 
Paregoric  elixir,  half  an  ounce. 
Syrup  of  tolu,  half  an  ounce. 
Water,  four  ounces. 
Mix.     Dose :  for  a  child  a  year  old,  half  to  a  one  tea-spoonful 
may  be  given  every  four  hours.     Recommended  in  hooping  cough. 
Its  effects  must  be  watched,  as  it  is  a  remedy  that  may  affect  the 
head  very  much. 
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Mixture  of  Gum  Ammoniac ^  SfC. 
Take  of  gum  ammoniac,  one  drachm. 
Water,  four  ounces, 
Dissolve  by  rubbing  in  a  mortar. 

Syrup  of  squills,  two  ounces, 
Paregoric  elixir,  half  an  ounce. 
Mix.  Dose :  a  table-spoonful  four  times  a  day.  Useful  mckronie 
cough^  asthma^  and  other  pectoral  affections,  attended  with  a  defi- 
cient expectoration,  without  acute  inflammation,  or  when  there  is 
too  copious  an  expectoration  of  mucus,  caused  by  debility  of  the 
mucous  membrane. 

Mixture  of  Cochineal^  ^c. 
Take  of  carbonate  of  potash,  one  scruple, 
Powdered  cochineal,  half  a  drachm. 
Powdered  sugar,  one  drachm. 
Water,  four  ounces. 
Make  a  solution.     Dose :  a  tea-spoonful  every  two  or  three  boon 
to  children  in  hooping  cough.     Thought  by  some  to  be  almost  a  q»- 
oific  for  it. 

Mixture  of  Fox  Glove,  SfC. 
Take  of  tincture  of  fox  glove,  two  drachms, 
Laudanum,  two  ounces. 
Essence  of  peppermint,  fifty  drops. 
Mix.     Dose  :  from  forty  to  seventy  drops. 
In  consumption  when  there  is  an  excited  pulse. 

Tincture  of  Blood  Root. 
Take  of  the  saturated  tincture  of  blood  root,  one  ounce.     Dose: 
twenty.five  to  forty  drops  two  or  three  times  a  day.     Highly  recom- 
mended in  consumption. 

Syrup  of  Blood  Root,  S/^. 
Take  of  blood  root,  one  ounce, 
Anise  seed,  half  an  ounce, 
Liquorice,  half  an  ounce. 
Boiling  water,  two  pints. 
Boil  down  to  one  pint,  then  add  four  ounces  of  honey.     Dose:  a 
table-spoonful  three  or  four  times  a  day.     In  consumption  attended 
with  dyspeptic  symptoms,  it  m^y  be  used  in  prefeiexioe  to  the  pre- 
ceding. 
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OriffiiVs  Mixture. 

Take  of  powdered  myrrh,  one  drachm, 

Carbonate  of  potash,  twenty-five  grains. 

Water,  half  a  pint, 

Sulphate  of  iron,  powdered,  one  soruple. 

Spirit  of  lavender,  half  an  ounce, 

Sugar,  one  drachm. 
Rub  together  the  myrrh,  carbonate  of  potash  and  sugar,  and  du- 
ring the  process,  gradually  add  the  water,  lavender,  and  lastly  the 
iron.  Pour  it  immediately  into  a  bottle  and  stop  it.  Dose :  two  to 
four  table-spoonsful  two  or  three  times  a  day.  This  remedy  is  much 
employed  in  the  hectic  fever  of  consumption.  If  there  be  severe 
acute  pain  in  the  chest,  indicating  active  inflammation,  or  if  there 
be  irritation  of  the  stomach,  its  use  will  be  improper,  until  this  ob- 
jection is  removed. 

Infusion  of  Cherry  Bark. 
Take  of  wild  cherry  bark,  bruised,  half  an  ounce. 
Water,  one  pint. 
Let  it  stand  for  twelve  hours  and  strain.     Dose :  a  wine-glassful 
three  times  a  day.     It  calms  the  pulse  in  the  hectic  of  consumption^ 
and  acts  as  a  tonic  at  the  same  time. 

Mixture  of  Infusion  of  Wild  Cherry. 
Take  of  the  infusion  of  wild  cherry,  one  pint. 
Ipecacuanha  wine,  one  ounce, 
Laudanum,  two  drachms, 
Syrup,  two  ounces. 
Mix.     Dose :  a  wine-glassful  three  times  a  day.     Preferable,  in 
most  cases,  to  the  preceding,  in  consumptive  diseases. 

Tar  Water. 

Take  of  tar,  one  pint, 

Water,  four  pints. 
Stir  them  together  in  the  most  thorough  manner,  then  let  the  tar 
settle,  and  strain  the  water  ofi*.     Dose :  a  wine-glassful  may  be 
taken  four  times  a  day.     In  consumption. 

Decoction  of  Iceland  Moss. 
Take  of  Iceland  moss,  one  oonce, 
Water,  one  and  a  half  pint. 
Boil  to  one  pint  and  strain.     Drink  freely  of  it.     It  is  mucilagi- 
nous and  tonic,  and  has  often   been  found  very  useful  in  chrome 
coughs  when  there  is  copious  and  debilitating  expectoration,  espe- 
oially  when  the  matter  discharged  is  of  a  purulent  character. 
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Infusion  of  Flaxseed. 
Take  orilaxBecd,  one  ounce, 
Liquorice  rout,  half  an  oonoe, 
Boiling  water,  two  pints. 
Ijet  it  stand  two  or  three  hours  near  the  fire  and  atru 
what  is  agreeable  to  flavor.     A  coinmoii  drink  in  influenza.. 

Decoction  of  Bran. 

Take  wheat-bran,  one  pint,  

Raising,  mashed,  half  a  pint,  ^^^| 

"Water,  four  pints,  ^^^| 

Honey,  six  table-spoonsful.  ^^^| 

Simmer  for  three  or  four  hours,  and  strain.     Dose :  •  wf 

fal  four  or  five  times  a  day,  or  it  may  be  used  as  a  oonuooa 

coughs. 

Mixture  of  Bitter  Almonds,  4*. 
Take  of  mixture  of  gam  ammoniac,  three  c 
Mixture  of  bitter  almonds,  three  ounces. 
Tincture  of  squills,  forty  drops. 
Dose  :  three  table-spoonsful  twioa  a  day. 


Mix. 
cough. 
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jEtherial  Tincture  of  Lobflia.  ^^M 
Take  of  dried  lobelia,  four  ounoea,  J^^H 
Alcohol,  one  pint,  ^^^H 

Sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  one  pint. 
Spirit  of  sulphuric  rether,  one  ounce. 
Let  it  stand  for  fourteen  days  in  a  dark  plaoe,   and   the 
Dose ;  five  drops  to  twenty.     This  is  an  excellent  remedy  ia 
and  in  bronchial  affections  of  the  lungs. 


PIUS. 
Pills  of  Iprcacuanha. 
Take  of  ipecacuanha,  fifteen  grains, 
Soap,  sufficient  to  make  fifteen  pills. 
One,  three  times  a  day.     In  catarrh  and  the' 
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Pills  of  Gum  Ammomac,  Myrrh,  Sf^. 
Take  of  powdered  gum  myrrh,  one  draohn 
Gum  ammoniac,  half  a  drachm, 
Powdered  squills,  ten  grains, 
Syrup,  a  suflicient  quantity  to  make  pills.  * 
Divide  in   twenty  pills.      Dose :    two,   morning  and  < 
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Useful  in  the  chronic  cough  of  the  feeble  and  the  old,  when  the 
lungs  become  loaded  with  muous  that  the  patient  is  unable  to  get 
rid  of. 

Pills  of  Tartrate  of  Antimony j  Sfc. 
Take  of  tartrate  of  antimony,  one  and  a  half  grains, 
Powdered  opium,  one  and  a  half  grains, 
Gum  arabic,  ten  grains. 
Syrup,  sufficient  quantity. 
Divide  into  twenty-five  pills.     Dose :  two,  morning  and  night 
in  chronic  cough. 

Pills  of  Sulphate  of  ZinCj  SfC. 
Take  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  ten  grains, 
Powdered  myrrh,  one  and  a  half  drachm, 
Rose  confection,  sufficient  quantity. 
Divide  into  twenty  pills.     Dose :  two,  thrice  a  day.     Given  in 
hooping  cough. 

Pills  of  SquillSy  Hemlockj  Sfc. 
Take  of  extract  of  hemlock,  half  a  drachm. 
Powdered  squills,  ten  grains, 

''  ipecacuanha,  five  grains. 

Divide  into  ten  pills.     Dose  :  one,  three  times  a  day,  in  severe 
cough. 


EHHENAGOGUES. 

Emmenagogues  are  medicines  that  excite  the  menstrual  or 
monthly  discharge  of  women.  There  is  a  very  considerable  variety 
of  remedies  that  conduce  to  this  end,  and  it  is  necessary  that  some 
discrimination  should  be  exercised  in  employing  them.  Patients  may 
be  suffering  from  either  a  partial  or  total  suppression  of  this  function, 
in  wholly  opposite  conditions  of  the  system.  Some  are  debilitated, 
pale,  and  almost  bloodless,  while  others  exhibit  an  appearance  the 
very  reverse.  One  requires,  before  emmanagogues  can  properly  be 
given,  to  have  the  quantity  of  blood  reduced, — the  other  demands  an 
immediate  resort  to  strengthening  means.  , 

Tincture  of  GuaiacuMj  Spc.  \ 

Take  of  j)owdered  guaiaeum,  six  ounces, 
Carbonate  of  soda,  eight  scruples. 
Powdered  allspice,  one  and  a  half  ounce, 
Diluted  alcohol,  one  and  a  half  pint 
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Let  it  stand  for  a  few  days.  Dose :  a  tea-spoonftd  to  be  takea 
three  times  a  day  in  a  little  sweetened  water.  To  every  four  oonoes 
of  the  above  tincture,  a  tea-spoonful  of  the  spirit  of  amnionia  shooll 
be  added. 

Tincture  of  Ahesj  ^c. 
Take  of  aloes,  powdered,  one  and  a  half  ounce, 
Safiron,  one  and  a  half  ounce, 
Tincture  of  myrrh,  one  pint. 
After  standing  for  two  weeks,  filter  throagh  paper.     Dose :  from 
one  to  two  tea-spoonsful  daily.  This  will  act  somewhat  on  the  bowels, 
and  is  especially  applicable  to  cases  in  which  the  system  is  feeble  and 
sluggish,  and  the  bowels  constipated. 

Tincture  of  Black  HelleborCj  ^c. 
Take  of  the  compound  tincture  of  aloes,  one  and  a  half  ounce, 
Tincture  of  black  hellebore,  two  drachms, 
Tincture  of  Spanish  flies,  thirty  drops. 
Mix.    Dose  :  a  tea-spoonful  to  be  taken  morning,  noon  and  night 
This  may  be  used  in  those  cases  in  which  there  is  considerable  vigor 
and  the  patient  is  too  plethoric  to  take  any  of  the  preparations  of 
iron. 

Iron  Filings  and  Potash. 
Take  of  iron  filings,  one  ounce, 
Bi-tartrate  of  potash,  one  ounce. 
Boiling  water,  two  pints. 
Let  it  stand  a  few  hours.     Dose :  two  to  four  table-spoonsfbl 
three  times  a  day.     When  the  patient  is  feeble  and  the  face  is  pale 
this  may  be  used. 

Tincture  of  the  Mm  iate  of  Iron. 
Take  of  the  tincture  of  muriate  of  iron,  one  ounoe. 
Dose :  thirty  to  sixty  drops  twice  a  day,  in  two  table-spoonsfbl 
of  water.     This  is  a  powerful  preparation  of  iron,  and  should  only  be 
used  when  the  stomach  is  sound,  and  body  feeble. 

Decoction  of  Seneka  Snake  Root 
Take  of  seneka  snake  root,  bruised,  two  ounces. 
Allspice,  bruised,  one  drachm. 
Water,  two  pints. 
Let  it  stand  and  simmer  until  rednoed  one  third,  and  then  strain. 
J)o8e :  two  table-spoonsful  four  times  a  day* 
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Decoction  of  Madder. 

Take  of  powdered  madder,  one  onnoe, 

Boiling  water,  one  pint. 
Simmer  for  a  few  minutes,  and  add 

Bruised  cloves,  one  drachm. 
Strain.     Dose :  one  to  two  table-spoonsful  four  times  a  day. 


PILLS. 
Pills  of  Sulphate  of  Irony  S^c. 
Take  of  sulphate  of  iron,  two  drachms, 
Water,  eight  drachms. 
Aloes,  ten  drachms, 

White  canella,  powdered,  one  and  a  half  drachm, 
Powdered  myrrh,  half  a  drachm. 
Make  a  mass,  and  divide  into  pills  of  three  grains  each.     Dose  : 
one,  night  and  morning. 

Pills  of  Aloes  and  Myrrh. 
Take  of  aloes,  two  ounces, 
Saffron,  one  ounce. 
Myrrh,  one  ounce, 
Syrup,  to  mix. 
Divide  in  pills  of  five  grains  each.     Dose  :  one,  twioe  a  day. 
This  will  act  on  the  bowels  and  may  properly  be  used  when  they 
are  sluggish,  in  obstructed  or  deficient  monthly  discharge. 

Pills  of  Iron  and  Myrrh. 
Take  of  myrrh,  two  drachms. 
Carbonate  of  soda,  one  drachm. 
Bub  together  in  mortar,  and  add, 

Sulphate  of  iron,  one  drachm. 
Bub  again,  and  add. 
Molasses. 
And  beat  all  together  in  a  warm  mortar.     Divide  in  pills  of  five 
grains  each.      Dose :  one,  three  times  a  day.     For  feeble  cansti' 
tutians. 

Pills  of  Aloes  and  Iron. 
Take  of  sulphate  of  iron,  three  drachms. 
Aloes,  two  drachms. 
Aromatic  powder,  six  drachms. 
Conserve  of  roses,  sufficient  quantity  to  make  a  mass. 
Divide  into  pills  of  five  grains  each.     Dose  :  one,  morning  and 
evening ;  when  the  patient  is  paie^  and  the  bowels  languid. 
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ANTHELMINTICS. 

Anthelmintios  or  vermifages,  are  medicines  possessing  the  pro- 
perty of  destroying  or  expelling  worms  from  the  intestinal  caoaL 
Many  medicines  are  capable  of  accomplishing  this  result,  but  there 
is  a  class  that  specifically  manifest  such  a  power.  It  is  customary 
to  combine  remedies  of  this  class  with  some  one  or  more  of  those 
having  purgative  action,  by  which  means  their  effects  are  much 
improved.  As  the  action  of  these  medicines,  however,  is  merely 
temporary,  it  is  proper,  as  soon  as  the  worms  are  dislodged,  to  employ 
means  calculated  to  restore  the  digestive  organs  to  a  healthy  condi- 
tion, and  to  correct  that  peculiar  state  which  favors  their  production. 
The  means  best  adapted  to  this  purpose,  are  such  as  improve  the 
general  health.  The  body  should  be  kept  warm  with  suitable  cloth- 
ing ;  the  diet  should  be  nutritious,  and  if  necessary  to  invigorate  by 
medical  agency,  bitter  tonics  with  gentle  aperients,  may  be  adminis- 
tered. In  some  cases,  when  the  system  is  nearly  bloodless,  as  is 
known  by  the  pallid  countenance,  the  preparations  of  iron  prove  to 
be  the  most  suitable  tonics  that  can  be  given. 

It  is  perhaps  more  difficult  to  ascertain  when  worms  exist  in  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  than  it  is  to  destroy  them.  It  is  very  much 
the  fashion  to  assume,  whenever  a  child  is  mopish,  that  it  is  tormented 
with  these  vermin.  Sometimes  the  conjecture  proves  to  be  correct, 
but  more  frequently  it  is  wrong.  Worm  medicines,  in  either  case 
are  had  recourse  to,  and  should  there  be  no  worms  to  rout,  the 
chances  are  that  the  child  will  really  be  made  worse  by  the  quan- 
tities of  remedies  it  is  unhappily  compelled  to  take. 

We  throw  out  these  hints  to  save  children  from  being  unneces- 
sarily tortured.  If  there  be  good  reason  for  believing  that  a  child 
has  worms,  and  especially  if  any  have  been  passed  at  stool,  then  the 
remedies  of  this  class  should  be  judiciously  tried.  But  if  the  opinion 
is  merely  a  doubtful  guess,  it  is  better,  after  making  a  moderate 
experiment,  without  any  confirming  result,  to  abandon  their  use,  and 
if  necessary,  take  the  advice  of  a  physician. 

Decoction  of  Pomegranate. 
Take  of  bark  of  root  of  pomegranate,  two  ounces, 
Water,  two  pints. 
Boil   to  one   and  a  half  pint.     Dose :  two  ounces  every  hoar. 
Three  or  four  doses  are  generally  sufficient  to  expel  the  worms.    This 
is  intended  for  the  tape-worm^  an  animal  of  immense  length,  that  is 
most  common  to  adults. 
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Mixture  of  Turpentine. 
Take  of  oil  of  turpentine,  half  an  ounce. 
Yelk  of  egg,  one. 
Peppermint  water,  two  ounces. 
Take  all  for  a  dose,  for  tape-worm  ;  or  it  may  be  given  in 
smaller  doses,  and  repeated  three  or  four  times  in  twenty-four  hours. 
This  medicine  is  perhaps  the  best  that  can  be  used  for  any  kind  of 
worms.     For  a  child,  between  two  and  five  years  of  age,  a  tea-spoon- 
ful of  oil  of  turpentine,  mixed  as  directed,  will  be  sufficient.     Tur- 
pentine is  less  likely  to  act  on  the  urinary  organs,  when  taken  in  a 
large  dose  than  when  taken  in  a  small  one,  as  it  passes  off  through 
the  bowels  as  a  purgative.     It  may  also  be  mixed  with  castor  oil. 
Thus,  for  a  child, 

Take  oil  of  turpentine,  half  an  ounce. 
Castor  oil,  one  ounce. 
Mix,  and  give  three  tea-spoonsful  once  a  day. 

Infusion  of  Pink  Rooty  S^c. 

Take  of  Carolina  pink  root,  half  an  ounce, 

Senna,  two  drachms. 

Manna,  one  ounce. 

Fennel  seed,  two  drachms. 

Boiling  water,  one  pint. 
Let  it  infuse  in  a  covered  vessel  for  an  hour,  and  then  strain. 
A  wine-glassful  may  be  given  to  a  child  from  two  to  four  years  old, 
three  times  a  day.     This  is  an  excellent  remedy  against  the  common 
round  worm  resembling  the  earth  worm. 

Mixture  of  Worm-seed  Oil. 
Take  of  worm-seed  oil,  one  drachm. 
Sugar,  one  and  a  half  drachm. 
Gum  arable,  powdered,  two  drachms. 
Mix,  and  then  add. 

Peppermint- water,  two  and  a  half  ounces. 
Dose  :  a  tea-spoonful  three  times  a  day,  for  two  or  three  days, 
then  to  be  followed  by  some  brisk  cathartic.     For  children  this  is  a 
good  anthelmintic,  and  is  much  used  in  some  parts  of  the  Southern 
states. 

Worm- Seed  and  Molasses. 
Take  of  seeds  of  worm-seed,  thirty  grains. 
Molasses,  a  sufficient  quantity. 
This  quantity  may  be  administered  to  a  child  every  night  for 
three  successive  nights,  and  followed  up  each  succeeding  morning  by 
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a  brisk  cathartic.     Or  five  to  eight  drops  of  the  Oil  of  Wonn  Seed, 
may  be  substituted  for  the  seeds,  and  administered  in  the  same 

manner. 

Cowhage  {or  cawitch^)  and  Honey. 

Take  of  cowhage,  one  drachm, 

Honey,  sufficient  quantity. 
Mix  well  together.     Dose :  a  tea-spoonful  to  a  child  two  or  three 
years  of  age,  given  before  eating  in  the  morning,  for  three  days  in 
succession,  and  then  followed  by  an  active  cathartic.    This  is  a  veiy 
good  vermifuge  for  the  common  worm. 

Syrup  of  Garlic. 
Take  of  garlic,  one  part, 
Water,  eight  parts. 
Sugar,  sixteen  parts. 
Boil  to  a  syrup.     Dose :  one  to  two  table-spoonsful  several  times 
a  day.     This  often  proves  a  good  remedy  for  the  common  worm. 

Infusion  of  Tansy. 
Take  of  tansy  leaves,  one  ounce, 
Boiling  water,  one  pint. 
Let  it  infuse  for  one  hour.    Dose :  two  table-spoonsful  four  times 
a  day  for  a  child  from  three  to  seven  years  of  age. 

Aloes  Injection. 
Take  of  aloes,  twenty  grains. 
Milk,  four  to  six  ounces. 
Dissolve  the  aloes,  and  use  it  for  an  injection.     This  is  suitaUe 
for  the  destruction  of  the  fucarides^  a  little  worm  that  generally  in- 
habits the  lower  bowel  in  great  numbers.     For  a  child  five  to  ten 
years  of  age. 

Camphor  Injection. 
Take  of  camphor,  one  drachm, 
Sweet  oil,  two  ounces. 
Mix.     Use  as  an  injection  for  ascarides.    It  may  be  used  several 
successive  times,  and  allays  the  itching  that  is  almost  intolerable. 

Almost  any  of  the  common  purgative  injections  will  answer  to 
destroy  worms  in  the  lower  bowel,  and  a  solution  of  common  salt  is 
often  used  with  success.  A  brisk  purgative  of  calomel  and  jalap,  or 
indeed,  any  other  active  cathartic,  will  frequently  be  sufficient  to  ex- 
pel worms  from  the  stomach  and  upper  intestines,  without  the  aid 
of.  any  specific  anthelmintic. 
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STIMULANTS. 

Stimulants  are  a  class  of  remedies  that  excite,  in  a  transient 
way,  the  vital  powers.  They  increase  the  vigor  of  the  body,  and 
some  of  them  exalt  the  intellectual  faculties.  They  have  different 
modes  of  action,  some  producing  strong  effects  on  both  the  nervous  and 
arterial  systems,  and  arousing  every  organ  of  the  body,  while  others 
appear  to  affect  more  especially  the  brain,  i^inal  marrow,  and  the 
nerves  proceeding  from  them. 


MIXTURES,  Ao. 

Ammonia,  4^., 
Take  of  camphor  water,  six  ounces. 
Carbonate  of  ammonia,  one  drachm. 
Sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  three  drachms. 
Mix.     Dose :  one  table-spoonful  may  be  taken  frequently  when 
there  is  fainting. 

Infusion  of  Mint,  Camphor,  ^. 
Take  infusion  of  spear  mint,  six  ounces. 
Burnt  brandy,  one  ounce, 
Paregoric  elixir,  one  drachm, 
Sugar,  half  an  ounce. 
Mix.     Dose  :  a  table-spoonful  frequently  taken  until  the  vomit- 
ing ceases.     To  stop  long  continued  vomiting  and  retching. 

Mixture  of  Sulphuric  jEther,  ^. 
Take  of  sulphuric  SDther,  one  drachm, 
Water,  six  ounces, 
Oil  of  caraway,  six  drops, 
Peppermint  water,  one  ounce. 
Sugar,  three  drachms. 
Mix.     Dose :  a  table-spoonful  occasionally,  in  flatulence  of  the 
stomach. 

Mixture  of  Oil  of  Turpentine,  ^. 
Take  of  aniseed  water,  one  ounoe. 
Gum  arable,  one  drachm, 
Oil  of  turpentine,  half  a  drachm, 
Oil  of  lemon,  four  drops, 
Syrup  of  cloves,  four  drachms. 
Mix.    Dose :  one  to  two  tea-spoonsful  every  third  hour.     This  is 
a  good  stimulant  and  antispasmodic  for  young  children,  and  may  be 
given  in  colic,  or  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  commlsions  from  irri^ 
tation  of  the  bowels. 


\ 
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Mixture  of  Oil  of  Cajepvi,  4^. 
Take  of  caraway  water,  one  ounce, 
Powdered  gnm  arabic,  half  an  ounce. 
Calcined  magnesia,  one  scruple, 
Oil  of  cajeput,  four  drops, 
Saffron  ^yrup,  half  an  ounce. 
Spirit  of  ammonia,  half  a  drachm. 
Mix.     Dose  :  one  to  two  tea-sprxmsfu),  three  times 
xaMciVQ  flatulency  and  griping  in  children. 


■  r_rifi 
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Mixture  of  Spirit  of  Ammonia,  i^-c. 
Take  of  peppermint  watsr,  one  and  a  half  ounce, 
Aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  half  a  draohm, 
Sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  twelve  drops. 
Compound  spirit  of  lavender,  one  draohm, 
Syiup  of  cloves,  half  an  ounce. 
Hix.     Dose  :  a  tea-spoonful  every  two  hours.     Astunul 
young  children,  when  restlessness  or  convulsions  seem  to  wif 
exhaustion. 
,         The  foregoing  recipes  may  be  used  by  persons  of  all  a 
iug  the  dose  to  suit  the  age. 


Draught  of  Tincture  of  Horse  Radish,  ^,  ■ 
Take  of  compound  tincture  of  horse  radish,  two  tl 
Pcetid  spirit  of  ammonia,  sixteen  drops, 
Tincture  of  valerian,  one  draohm, 
Aniseed  water,  one  ouncti. 
Mix.     Take  all  at  once,  and  repeat  it  three  time«ada; 
paralysis. 

Ihaught  oi  Arnica,  Sfc. 
Take  of  arnica  flowers,  three  draohms, 
Boiling  water,  ten  ounces, 
Let  it  stand  for  an  hour  in  a  close  vessel,   i 
then  add, 

Liquoriee  powder,  one  ounce, 
Compound  tinoture  of  oardamons,  two  drachms, 
Syrup  of  ginger,  one  draohm. 
Hix.     Take  this  at  a  dose,  and  repeat  it  three  times  a  daj 
paralysis. 

Mixture  of  Sulphuric  jEther,  Laudanum,  ^. 
Take  of  camphor  water,  sei 
Laudanum,  four  drachms, 
Compound  spirit  of  eether,  four  drachma. 


ounces,        ^^^^^ 
'  drachma.  ^^^| 
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Mix.     Dose  :  take  two  table-spoonsfiil,  during  the  cold  stage  of 
fever  and  ague,  and  in  low  fevers. 

Mixture  of  Yeasty  Camphor^  Sfc. 
Take  of  beer  yeast,  six  oanoes, 
Camphor  water,  six  ounces, 
Tincture  of  arnica,  two  drachms. 
Mix.     Dose:  three  table-spoonsful  every  third  hour.     In  the 
advanced  stage  of /ever,  when  nervous  symptoms  predominate. 

•  Mixture  of  French  Brandy ^  Spc. 

Take  of  French  brandy,  four  ounces. 

Cinnamon  water,  four  ounces. 

Yelk  of  eggs,  two, 

Sugar,  half  an  ounce. 

Oil  of  cinnamon,  two  drops. 
Mix.     Dose :  one  to  three  table-spoonsful,  repeated  every  two 
nours  when  necessary.     An  excellent  remedy  in  the  debility  conse- 
quent upon  protracted  disease,  when  the  patient  appears  to  be  sink- 
ing firom  exhaustion. 

Camphor  Emulsion. 
Take  of  camphor,  one  scruple, 
Almonds,  half  an  ounce. 
Sugar,  half  an  ounce. 
Water,  one  and  a  half  pint. 
Beat  the  almonds  in  a  stone  mortar  with  the  camphor  and  sugar 
previously  well  rubbed  together,  then  pour  the  water  on  gradually 
and  strain.     Dose:  two  to  four  table-spoonsful,   when  tliere  is  a 
feeling  of  exhaustion. 

Draught  of  Valerian  and  Ammonia. 
Take  of  valerian,  one  scruple. 
Carbonate  of  ammonia,  ten  grains. 
Cinnamon  water,  two  ounces. 
Take  the  whole  at  once,  and  it  may  be  repeated  every  fourth 
hour.    In  nervous  head  achcy  and  low  spirits. 

Infusion  of  Virginia  Snake  Boot 
Take  of  snake  root,  half  an  ounce, 
Boiling  water,  one  pint. 
Let  it  stand  for  four  hours,  and  strain.    Dose :  two  to  four  table- 
spoonsful  three  times  a  day.    Useful  in  low  fevers^  fever  and  ague^ 
gangrene^  ^. 
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Confection  pf  Black  Pepper^  4*. 

Take  of  blaok  pepper,  four  ounoes, 

Elecampane  root,  four  oanoes. 

Fennel  seeds,  twelve  ounces, 

Honey  and  white  sugar,  of  each,  eight  otinoes: 
Rub  the  dry  ingredients  together  to  a  very  fine  powder,  add  four 
ounces  of  water,  and  beat  into  an  uniform  mass.  This  is  a  remedy 
that  is  known  as  Ward's  Paste,  and  is  very  efficacious  in  piles  when 
they  occur  in  the  weak  and  debilitated.  Dose :  mass  as  large  as  a 
hazle-nut,  three  times  a  day. 

Balm  Tea. 
Take  of  fresh  balm,  two  ounces, 
Boiling  water,  half  a  pint. 
Let  it  stand  for  a  quartet  of  an  hour.     Dose :  a  wine-glassful  to  a 
tea-cupful,   frequently.      It  may  be  drank  warm  to  promote  the 
operation  of  sweating  medicines.     If  the  balm  is  dry,  one  half  tbe 
above  quantity  is   sufficient.      Spearmint  Tea    may    be  prepared 
in  the  same  manner  and  proportions,  and  taken  in  half  the  dose  of  the 
^balm  tea. 

Wine  Whey. 
Take  of  fresh  milk,  half  a  pint, 
Madeira  wine,  one  to  two  ounces, 
Boil  the  milk,  and  then  add  the  wine.     Used  in  fevers^  when 
the  system  requires  support.     It  is  a  mild  stimulant. 

Pills  of  Cayenne  Pepper. 

Take  of  cayenne  pepper,  one  drachm. 

Crumb  of  bread  and  water,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  make  the 
whole  into  a  pilular  mass. 

Divide  into  twelve  pills.  Dose:  one,  three  or  four  times  a  day. 
In  debility  of  the  stomach. 


NARCOTICS. 

The  medicines  of  this  class  are  very  numerous,  and  for 
purposes,  in  this  place,  may  embrace  sedatives,  anodynes,  and  sopo- 
rifics. Host  of  them  primarily  produce  a  stimulating  effect  on  tbe 
nervous  and  vascular  systems ;  but  this  is  soon  succeeded  by  a  de- 
pression of  the  vital  powers  and  sleep.  If  the  stimulating  effect  only 
be  desired  they  should  be  administered  in  only  small  doses,  and  fi«- 
qnenUy  repeated.  When  given  with  the  intention  of  causing  sleep, 
the  dose  ought  to  be  larger,  and  repeated  at  more  distant  intervals. 
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Some  individuals  are  nearly  insensible  to  their  action,  while  others 
can  scarcely  endure  the  smallest  quantities,  becoming  either  stupi- 
fied,  or  excessively  excited. 

Habit  influences  the  action  of  narcotics  on  the  system  more  than 
any  other  circumstance,  their  power  being  diminished  in  a  remarka- 
ble degree  by  repetition ;  it  is  therefore  necessary,  where  their  conti- 
nued use  is  required,  gradually  to  augment  the  dose,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain their  proper  effects. 


MIXTURES,  DRAUGHTS,  Ao. 
Mixture  of  Belladonna^  4^. 
Take  of  tincture  of  belladonna,  half  a  drachm, 
Camphor  water,  six  ounces. 
Mix.     Dose:  a  table-spoonful  every  six  hours.     An  excellent 
anodyne  in  neuralgia  and  tic-doloureux. 

Liniment  of  Belladonna,  ^. 
Take  of  tincture  of  belladonna,  twq  drachms, 
Soap  and  opium  liniment,  eight  ounces. 
Mix.     To  rub  on  the  parts  affected,  in  neuralgic  pains  and  in 
painful  glandular  enlargements. 

Draught  of  Henbane,  ^. 
Take  of  tincture  of  henbane,  one  drachm. 
Camphor  water,  two  ounces. 
Mix.     To  be  all  taken  at  once  at  bed-time,  and  repeat  it  in  two 
hours  if  the  patient  does  not  sleep.     An  excellent  narcotic  draught 
where  from  any  cause  opium  is  inadmissible. 

Mixture  of  Tincture  of  Lettuce,  ^. 
Take  of  tincture  of  lettuce,  six  drachms, 
Distilled  water,  six  drachms. 
Water  of  cherry  laurel,  two  drachms. 
Simple  syrup,  one  and  a  half  ounce.  i 

Mix.     Dose:  a  table-spoonful  morning  and  evening.     An  ano- 
dyne draught,  preferable  to  an  opiate,  in  consumption. 

Draught  of  Sulphate  of  Morphia,  ^. 
Take  of  sulphate  of  morphia,  half  a  grain. 
Diluted  sulphuric  acid,  two  drops. 
Water,  two  ounces. 
Syrup,  half  an  ounce. 
Mix.     Take  the  whole  at  once,  when  the  patient  is  unable  to 
sleep  from  restlessneu. 
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Mixture  of  Thorn  Apple,  ^. 
Take  of  tinotare  of  thorn  apple,  one  and  a  half  drachm, 
Water,  six  ounces. 
Syrup  of  lemon,  three  ounces. ' 
Mix.     Dose :  three  table-spoonsful  every  third  hour,  until  the 
pain  abates,  in  ttc»doloureuXj  sdcUica^  or  any  other  chronic  disease 
aocoropanied  with  severe  pain. 

Mixture  of  Fox  Olove,  4^. 
Take  of  tincture  of  purple  fox  glove,  three  drachms, 
Camphor  water,  six  ounces. 
Orange  syrup,  one  and  a  half  ounce, 
Prussic  acid,  six  drops. 
Mix.     Dose :  two  table-spoonsful  two  or  three  times  a  day.    An 
excellent  remedy  in  nervous  palpitations.     It  is  a  powerful  medi- 
cine, and  must  only  be  used  with  great  care. 

Anodyne  Draught. 
Take  of  laudanum,  twenty  drops, 
Syrup  of  poppies,  two  drachms, 
Tincture  of  cinnamon,  one  drachm. 
Water,  one  and  a  half  ounce. 
Mix.    All  to  be  taken  at  once.     This  is  designed  to  allay  pun 
and  produce  sleep. 

Tincture  of  Opium  and  Turpentine. 
Take  of  tincture  of  opium,  one  ounce, 
Oil  of  turpentine,  half  an  ounce. 
Mix.     Dose :  a  tea-spoonful  may  be  given  every  hour  or  tiro^ 
(but  its  effects  must  be  closely  watched,)  in  delirium  tremens. 


PILLS. 
PiUs  of  Morphia. 
Take  of  sulphate  of  morphia,  three  grains, 
Conserve  of  roses,  sufficient  to  make  pills,  and  divide  into  twelve. 
Dose  :  one  pill,  (which  is  equivalent  to  a  grain  of  opium)  when 
necessary. 

PiUs  of  Lettuce. 
Take  of  extract  of  lettuce,  ten  grains, 
Divide  in  five  pills. 
Dose :  one,  which  may  be  repeated  at  the  end  of  two  hours  if 
sleep  be  not  procured. 
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PiUs  of  Camphor. 
Take  of  camphor,  half  a  drachm, 
Gum  and  alcohol,  saSicient  quantity  to  make  pills. 
Divide  into  fifteen.     Dose :  a  pill  every  two  hours.     To  quiet 
nervousnesSf  and  to  act  gently  on  the  skin. 

Pilb  of  Henbane  and  Ipecacuanha. 
Take  of  extract  of  henbane,  fifteen  grains, 
Powdered  ipecacuanha,  seven  and  a  half  grains* 
Mix,  and  divide  into  fifteen  pills.     One  every  two  hours,  until 
.  ease  is  obtained,  in  irritable  bowels. 

Opium  Pill. 
Take  of  powdered  opium,  twenty  grains, 
Castile  soap,  four  scruples. 
Beat  together,  and  divide  into  five  grain  pills.     Useful  when  an 
opiate  is  required.     Each  pill  contains  one  grain  of  opium. 

Stoerck*s  Pills. 
Take  of  extract  of  hemlock,  one  drachm, 
Powdered  hemlock,  enough  to  make  a  pilular  mass. 
Divide  into  pills  of  ten  grains  each.     Dose :  one  to  four  twice  a 
day  in  various  enlargements  of  glandsj  pulmonary  affections^  can* 
cerj  scrofula,  Sfc. 

Pills  of  Storax,  ^. 
Take  of  strained  storax,  three  drachms, 
Powdered  opium,  one  drachm, 
Powdered  saffron,  one  drachm. 
Divide  into  five  grain  pills.     Dose :  one  pill  in  chronic  coughs, 
taken  at  bed-time  to  procure  sleep,  and  one  in  the  morning  if  the 
cough  be  very  distressing. 


ANTISPASMODICS. 

These  are  medicines  that  counteract  irregular  or  involuntary 
muscular  action,  which  is  known  as  spasm.  This  deranged  state  of 
the  system  depends  on  so  many  different  causes,  and  is  produced  by 
so  many  different  sources  of  irritation,  that  its  successful  treatment 
will  very  frequently  depend  on  the  employment  of  remedies  calculated 
to  remove  the  more  remote  cause  or  source  of  irritation  by  which 
the  spasmodic  affection  is  produced.  It  hence  follows,  that  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  the  remedies  which  will  be  found  most 
successful  in  counteracting  spasm,  must  be  derived  from  very  dis- 
tinct divisions  of  the  Materia  Medica ;  and  thus  the  term  antispas- 
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Mix.    To  prevent  an  epileptic  fit,  it  must  be  taken  just  before 
its  occorrenoe. 

Tincture  of  Wood-Soot. 
Take  of  pure  wood-soot,  two  oonoeSi 
Assafoetida,  one  ounce, 
Proof  spirit,  thirty-two  ounces. 
Let  it  stand  for  three  days,  and  strain.     Dose  :  one  tea-spoonfal| 
three  or  four  times  a  day.     For  children  it  must  be  proportionally 
reduced. 

Mixture  of  Wood-Soot  Tincture^  Camphor,  4^. 
Take  of  tincture  of  wood-soot,  half  an  ounce, 
Camphor  and  magnesia-water,  six  ounces. 
Orange  syrup,  one  and  a  half  ounce. 
Mix.     Dose  :  two  table-spoonsful,  every  hour,  until  the  spasms 
abate.     In  the  hysterics  of  females. 

Mixture  of  Wood-Soot  Tincture,  Carbonate  of  Soda,  4^. 
Take  of  tincture  of  wood-soot,  twenty  drops. 
Solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  two  drachms, 
Orange  syrup,  one  and  a  half  drachm, 
Mint  water,  one  and  a  half  ounce. 
Mix.     Dose :  for  a  child  from  four  to  eight  years  of  age,  a  dessert- 
spoonful every  fourth  hour ;  for  an  infant,  a  tea-spoonful — ^in  the 
advanced  stages  of  hooping-cough. 

Mixture  of  Hoffman's  Anodyne,  4^. 
Take  of  Hoffman's  anodyne,  three  drachms, 
Tincture  of  opium,  one  and  a  half  drachm. 
Cinnamon  water,  six  ounces. 
Mix.     Dose :  table-spoonful  every  one  or  two  hours.     In  hyster* 
icSf  or  cramp  in  the  stomach. 

Mixture  of  Assqfatida,  4^. 
Take  of  assafcetida,  one  drachm, 
Peppermint  water,  three  ounces. 
Dissolve  and  add, 

Ammoniated  tincture  of  valerian,  two  draohmSi 
Tincture  of  castor,  three  drachms. 
Sulphuric  sether,  one  drachm. 
Mix.     Dose:    a  table-spoonful  (with  plenty  of  water,)  every 
second  hour.    In  hysterics. 
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PILLS. 
Pills  of  Assafalit 
Take  of  assafcetida,  ua 
i^ap,  ten  grains, 
Water,  sufficient,  and  I 
Dose :    one  or  two,  three  times  a 
nyiiiptoms. 

Pills  of  Ammonialed  I 
Take  uf  atninoniat«d  copper,  one  pal 
Bread  crumb,  six  parts, 
Solution  of  carbonate  of  ammoniB,  ( 
pill  mass.  Divide  in  pills  of  three  and 
Dose :  one  pill  night  and  morning,  ^ 
sy,  end  some  other  spasmodic  diseases. 

Pills  of  Nitrate  o) 

Take  of  lunar  caustic,  four  gra 

Dissolve  in  a  few  drops  of  distilled 

Bread  cmmb,  a  sufficient  quau 

Divide  in  twenty-four  pills.     Dose. 

epilepsy.     This  is  one  of  the  best  rennet 

persevered  in  for  more  than  two  montha 

darken  the  skin. 


TONICS. 

Tonics  constitute  a  class  of  raedicin 
tion  of  which,  in  debilitated  and  relaxe 
parts  strength  and  a  more  vigorous  fei 
stimulantjs  do,  any  sudden  excitement, 
are  stimulants,  inasmuch  as  they  aroug 
excitement  has  more  the  character  of  b 
however,  they  are  given  when  the  sysb 
their  primary  action,  like  that  of  stin 
tration. 

There  is  no  class  of  remedial  agenti 
ination  in  its  administration  than  ton 
^use  of  which  more  frequently  produces 
eases  in  which  this  class  of  substances  i 
ed,  are  evidently  those  of  diminished  pt 
is  often  the  consequence  or  concomitant 
of  the  organs  of  digestion,  and  under  su 
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rather  aggravate  than  mitigate  the  affection.  To  be  used  with  effeot, 
this  condition  must  first  be  removed  by  such  means  as  are  pointed 
out  in  other  parts  of  this  work.  Independent  of  their  tonic  proper- 
ties, some  of  the  medicines  of  this  class  possess  the  power  of  arrest- 
ing those  diseases  that  are  distinguished  by  regular  paroxysms. 
Peruvian  bark  is  an  example  of  this  kind  of  remedies,  and  from  its 
universal  application  to  fever  and  ague,  is  called  a  febrifuge^  or  a 
medicine  that  checks  fever.  It  cannot,  however,  be  imagined  that 
either  this,  or  the  other  remedies  having  the  same  specific  power  over 
periodical  fever,  are  directly  antagonistic  to  its  pRenomena,  for  they 
are  equally  efficacious  in  other  periodical  diseases,  in  which  febrile 
excitement  may  be  altogether  absent.  Thi^  subject  of  antiperiodio 
remedies  is  one  of  great  interest,  and  is  involved  in  much  obscurity ; 
but  as  this  is  not  the  place  for  its  investigation,  we  can  do  no  more 
than  merely  refer  to  it,  as  has  been  done,  and  pass  it  by. 


MIXTURES,  DECOCTIONS,  <fc& 

Mixture  of  Sulphate  of  Quinine,  4^. 
Take  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  twenty  grains, 
Diluted  sulphuric  acid,  twenty-five  drops, 
Orange  syrup,  one  ounce. 
Water,  five  ounces. 
Mix.     Take  a  table-spoonful  four  times  a  day.   To  be  taken  du- 
ring the  intermission  in  fever  and  ague.  In  some  cases  the  dose  may 
be  doubled  with  advantage.     It  may  also  be  used  as  a  tonic  in  con- 
valescence after  a  fever. 

Decoction  of  Peruvian  Bark. 
Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  bruised,  one  ounce, 
Water,  one  pint. 
Boil  for  ten  minutes,  and  strain  while  the  liquor  is  hot.     Doee : 
four  table-spoonsful,  to  be  repeated  more  or  less  frequently,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  case.     It  may  be  given  as  a  tonic  in  almost 
any  case  in  which  a  tonic  is  needed.     If  two  drachms  of  orange 
peel  be  added  to  the  decoction  while  it  is  still  hot,  the  flavor  is  im- 
proved, and  it  sits  better  on  the  stomach. 

Mixture  of  Bark  and  Ammonia. 
Take  of  the  decoction  of  Peruvian  bark,  (see  preceding  prescrip- 
tion,) eight  ounces. 
Solution  of  the  acetate  of  ammonia,  two  ounoes, 
Sweet  spirits  of  nitrey  one  ounoe. 
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Mix.     Dose :  four  table-spoonsrul.     In /ewers  in  wLi<!&fl 
miasioQ  is  not  perfect. 

Mixture  of  Quinine,  Ginger,  ^c. 
Take  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  twenty-four  grains, 
Dilated  eulphurio  acid,  forty  drops, 
Tincture  of  ginger,  one  ounoe, 
Mint  wat«r,  seven  ounces. 
Mix.     Dose:  two  table-spoonsful  three  or  four  times  ad 
fever  and  ague,  w;hen  the  patient  is  weak  and  requires  stimol 
It  is,  perhaps,  better  to  double  the  doset  in  obstinate  cases,  and  t 
minister  it  about  half  an  hour  previous  to  the  antteipatod  oliiU. 

Decoction  of  Dog  Wood  Bark,  ^^^^ 

Take  of  dog  wood  bark,  bruised,  one  omioe,       ^^^| 

Water,  one  pint.  ^^^H 

Boil  for  ten  minutes  and  strain  while  hot.     Dose:  two  omw 

frequently  repeated.  Substitute  for  Peruvian  bark  in  fever  and  ag\ 

and  as  a  general  tonic.    It  answers  a  very  good  purpose,  and  ioD 

of  the  country  where  no  other  remedy  can  be  obtained, 

sorted  to  with  every  hope  of  suooess. 

Decoction  of  Willow  Bark. 

Take  of  willow  bark,  one  ounoe, 

Water,  one  pint. 

Boil  for  ten  minutes,  and  strain.     Dose  :  four  table-sp< 

or  five  times  a  day.     This  is  another  substitute  for  Peruvian  bark 

fever  and  ague,  and  is  thought  by  many  to  be  very  little  iaioL 

to  it.  ^^H 

Infusion  of  Virginia  Snake  Root.  ^^H 

Take  of  Virginia  snake  root,  one  ounce,  ^^| 

Boiling  water,  one  pint. 

Infuse  for  a  few  hours,  and   strain.     Dose :  one  or  two  tab 

spoonsful  four  times  a  day  in  low  forms  of  fever;  in  ohrooio  d 

eases,  the  quantity  may  be  Jess.     If  given  for  fever  and  ague,  I 

which  it  is  strongly  recommended,  the  dose  may  bo  increased.     It 

also  successfully  employed  in  promoting  the  monthly  discharge 

females  ;  in  this  case  it  must  be  used  all  the  time  during  th«  iat( 

vals. 

Infusion  of  Boneset  or  Thoroughwort. 
Take  of  the  boneset  leaves,  dried,  one  ounce, 
Boiling  water,  one  pint. 
Let  it  stand  for  two  hours,  and  then  strain.     This  is  aoother  id 
dicine  that  has  been  employed  as  a  substitute  for  Peruvian  bark 
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the  treatment  of  fever  and  ague.  It  is  not  equal  to  it,  but  will  often 
cure.  In  all  cases  of  debility,  when  a  tonic  is  required,  it  may  be 
used  ;  and  if  there  be  also  some  fever,  perhaps  no  better  can  be  em- 
ployed. Dose :  for  ague^  as  much  as  the  stomach  will  bear,  and 
should  be  drank  warm. 

Compound  Infusion  of  Gentian. 

Take  of  bruised  gentian,  half  an  ounce, 

Dried  orahge  peel,  one  drachm, 

Coriander,  bruised,  one  drachm, 

Alcohol,  diluted,  four  fluid  ounces. 

Water,  cold,  twelve  ounces. 
Let  it  stand  for  twelve  hours,  and  strain.  Dose:  two  table- 
spoonsful,  three  times  a  day.  This  is  an  excellent  tonic,  and  may 
be  used  in  all  cases  of  debility  of  the  digestive  organs^  if  there  be 
no  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  stomach.  It  is  very  good  to  cor- 
rect the  acid  secretions. 

Infusion  of  Colomba,  Ginger,  ^. 
Take  of  colomba,  bruised,  half  an  ounce. 
Ginger,  bruised,  half  an  ounce. 
Senna,  two  drachms. 
Boiling  water,  one  pint. 
Let  it  stand  for  an  hour,  and  strain.     Dose  :  a  wine-glassful, 
three  times  a  day.     An  excellent  remedy  in  dyspepsia  with  consti- 
pation and  flatulence. 

Infusion  of  Wild  Cherry  Bark. 
Take  of  wild  cherry  bark,  one  ounce, 
Orange  peel,  two  drachms. 
Water,  one  pint. 
Infuse  the  bark  for  an  hour  and  then  add  the  orange  peel.     Dose : 
a  wine-glassful  every  hour  or  two.     It  is  highly  useful  in  the  hectic 
fever  of  scrofula  and  consumption.     In  the  general  debility  often 
succeeding  inflammatory  diseases,  it  has  been  found  advantageous, 
and  is  adapted  to  many  cases  of  dyspepsia. 

Infusion  of  Hops. 
Take  of  hops,  one  ounce. 
Boiling  water,  one  pint. 
Infuse  for  two  hours,  press  and  strain.     Dose :  a  wine-glassful, 
three  or  four  times  a  day.     In  dyspepsia. 

Infusion  of  Chamomile. 
Take  of  Chamomile,  one  ounocy 
Orange  peel,  half  an  ounce, 
Water,  three  pints. 


Let  it  stand  for  tweoty-foar  boon.  Dta* : 
{oat  tunes  &  day.  Made  withoaid  vatar,  it»  ^tamaifymtm 
fdl  to  tbe  stofDMii  than  wheo  mad*  widi  boc  tntat.  A  hi 
we*k  Btomach. 

Mixture  of  Pentvim  B*rk,  im  VThk. 
Take  of  powdered  bark,  baU  bo  BOnea, 
Lemoo  jitioe,  two  drachms 
Port  wine,  four  oonces.  * 

Mix.     Dose :  a  wioe-glaafal  every  two  boon,  dnriit;  tka 
missioa  ot/eeer. 

Huxharn'M  J^Mctiure  of  Bark. 
Take  of  Feravian  bark,  in  powder,  two  onnoea. 
Orange  peel,  one  and  a  half  onnon, 
Virginia  soake-root,  brai«ed,  three  draefaau, 
Saflron  and  red  Mtinden,  rasped,  eadi  ooe  dnciiat. 
Alocdiol,  dilnted,  twenty  onnees. 
Let  it  stand  for  foart«en  days,  and  £]ter  through  paper. 
from  one  to  four  tea-spoonsful.     This  is  an  excellent  ttomacki 
dial.     If  a  grain  or  two  of  quinine  be  added  tn  each  doee,  t 
Tery  excellent  remedy  for  fever  and  agve,  and  will  c 
when  the  other  [ireparations  of  bark  have  failed. 
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Mixture  of  Green  Vitriol.  ^. 
Take  of  green  vitriol,  four  grains. 
Aromatic  sulpharic  acid,  twenty  diops, 
Syrup,  half  an  ounce, 
Water,  one  ounce. 
Itltx.     Dose  :  a  tea-spoonful  to  be  taken  three  times  a  da' 
wine-glass  of  water.     A  very  good  tonic  when  there  are  do  ir 
tnatory  symptoms  present,      None  of  the  preparations  of  iron  ■ 
be  administered  when  the  patient  is  plethoric  or  inclined  to 
Good   in  chlorosis   or  green  st'cknexs,  and    for 
tickness. 

Tincture  of  Iron. 
Take  of  tincture  of  mnriate  of  iron,  one  crarKwT 
Dose :  ten  to  twenty  drops,  three  times  a  day,  in  a  i 
of  water.     Uned  as  the  preceding  prescript  ion.      It  is  also  a 
and  is  employed  to  check  pasxice  hemorrkages. 

Tincture  of  Iron  and  Orangf. 
Take  of  iron  filings,  four  ounoes, 
Seville  oranges,  four. 
Remove  the  peel,  the  white  and  the  seeds;  beat  the  pulp 
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the  filings  in  a  stone  mortar,  and  let  the  whole  stand  for  two  days, 
then  pour  upon  it 

Madeira  wine,  ten  ounces. 
Tincture  of  orange  peel,  two  onnoes. 
Let  it  stand  for  seven  days,  express,  and  filter.  This  is  described 
as  one  of  the  most  agreeable  of  all  the  preparations  of  iron.  Dose : 
a  tea-spoonful  to  four,  two  or  three  times  a  day.  May  be  used  to 
promote  monthly/  sickness^  or  in  any  case  in  which  iron  is  ad- 
missible. 

Decoction  of  Black  Snake  Root 
Take  of  black  snake  root,  one  ounce, 
Water,  one  and  a  half  pint. 
Boil  down  to  a  pint,  and  strain.     Dose :  one  to  two  table-spoons- 
ful, five  or  six  times  a  day.     This  is  a  good  remedy  for  dropsy^ 
rheumatism^  hysterics^  and  above  all  for  St.  Vitus*  Dance,  in  which 
obstinate  disease,  it  is  reported  to  have  been  remarkably  successful. 


PILLS. 
Pills  of  Extract  of  Quassia. 
Take  of  extract  of  quassia,  one  drachm. 

Powdered  ginger,  enough  to  make  a  mass  and  divide  into  20  pills. 
Dose  :  one,  three  or  four  times  a  day.     This  is  a  pure  tonic,  and 
may  be  given  in  all  cases  when  a  mere  tonic  effect  is  desired.     It  is 
particularly  useful  as  a  stomachic,  when  the  stomach  has  been  in- 
jured by  hard  drinking. 

Pills  of  Sulphate  of  Iron. 
Take  of  sulphate  of  iron,  one  drachm, 
Extract  of  gentian,  sufficient  quantity. 
Make  a  mass,  and  divide  into  thirty  pills.     Dose  :  one,  morning 
and  night,  in  dyspepsia,  &c.,  and  most  of  the  oases  in  which  ohaly- 
beates  are  administered. 

Pills  of  Oxide  of  Zinc. 
Take  of  oxide  of  zinc,  two  scruples. 
Confection  of  roses,  sufficient  quantity. 
Make  ten  pills.     Dose :  one,  three  times  a  day.     This  is  often  em- 
ployed with  success  in  St.  Vitus^  Dance,  epilepsy,  and  other  similar 
nervous  affections. 

Pills  of  Iron  and  Aloes. 
Take  of  sulphate  of  iron,  three  parts, 
Aloes,  two  parts. 
Aromatic  powder,  six  parts, 
Conserve  of  roses,  eight  parts. 
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Mix.     Divide  into  five-grain  pills.     Dose :  one  to  three.    This  is 
a  good  pill  in  green  sickness  and  interrupted  menstruation. 

Pills  of  Rhubarb  and  Iron. 
Take  of  sulphate  of  iron,  four  parts, 
Extract  of  rhubarb,  ten  parts, 
Conserve  of  roses,  five  parts. 
Mix.      Divide  into  five-grain  pills.      Dose :   two  to  fonr.     A 
stomachic. 

Pills  of  Nitrate  of  Silver,  ^c. 
Take  of  nitrate  of  silver,  five  grains, 
Powdered  opinro,  half  a  drachm, 
,      Powdered  camphor,  one  scruple, 
Powdered  nux  vomica,  one  scruple, 
Powdered  gum  arable  and  water,  sufficient  qaantity. 
Make  a  mass,  and  divide  into  twenty  pills.     Dose  :  one,  morning 
and  night,  in  epilepsy  and  St,  Vitus'  Dance, 

Pills  of  Oxide  of  Bismuth. 
Take  of  oxide  of  bismuth,  two  scruples, 
Ghim  arable  and  water,  sufficient  quantity. 
Make  a  mass  and  divide  into  thirty  pills.     Two  for  a  dose,  four 
times  a  day.     A  very  good  remedy  in  dyspepsia,  when  there  is  mnoh 
pain  in  the  stomach. 


POWDERS. 

Powders  of  Carbonate  of  Iron. 

Take  of  carbonate  of  iron,  one  drachm, 

Powdered  rhubarb,  half  a  drachm. 

Powdered  ginger,  two  scruples. 
Mix.  Divide  into  twelve  powders.  One  to  be  taken,  three  timei 
a  day,  in  syrup  or  molasses.  This  is  an  .excellent  remedy  in  iim- 
ralgia^  and  many  other  painful  affections  of  a  nervous  kind.  It  re- 
quires to  be  persevered  in  for  some  time  before  the  full  benefit  of  it 
will  be  derived.  The  dose  of  iron  may  be  increased,  up  to  twenty 
grains,  and  it  is  advisable,  when  used  for  the  diseases  mentioned 
above,  to  take  it  in  considerable  quantities. 

Powder  of  Peruvian  Bark,  ^. 
Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  one  ounce, 
Virginia  snake  root,  powdered,  three  drachms, 
Bicarbonate  of  soda,  two  drachms. 
Powdered  ginger,  two  scruples. 
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Divide  in  eight  powders.  Dose :  one  every  three  honrs,  in  syrup 
or  molasses.  This  will  often  succeed  in  fever  and  ague^  when  other 
remedies  fail. 


ASTRINGENTS. 

This  is  a  class  of  medicines,  which,  when  applied  to  a  sensible 
or  visible  part  of  the  body,  is  found  to  produce  a  contraction  or  con- 
densation. It  is  impossible  to  explain  why  such  results  take  plaoe, 
but  it  is  probable  that  they  are  generally  chemical  phenomena.  The 
consequence  of  their  action  is  a  diminished  secretion;  and  most  if  not 
all  of  them  act,  finally,  as  tonics. 

It  is  for  their  property  of  constringing  the  tissues  that  they  are 
arranged  under  this  head,  regardless  of  any  other  qualities  they  may 
possess.  Astringents  have  the  power  not  only  of  checking  secretions 
of  the  part  with  which  they  are  directly  in  contact,  but  also  that  of 
parts  more  or  less  remote. 

Remedies  of  this  class  cannot  safely  be  resorted  to  in  every  case 
in  which  a  discharge  is  too  great.  It  is  only  when  diseases  are  of  long 
standing,  and  have  become  chronic,  or  when  there  is  no  accompany- 
ing constitutional  excitement,  that  they  can  properly  be  employed. 
They  otherwise  may  be  expected  to  cause  general  reaction,  and  in- 
duce a  train  of  symptoms  more  aggravated  than  those  which  existed 
in  the  first  instance. 

There  are  certain  other  medicines,  though  not  belonging  to  the 
class  of  astringents,  that  arc  equally  powerful  in  arresting  internal  se- 
cretions. They  do  this  by  establishing  a  new  train  of  actions  incom- 
patible with  the  secreting  functions.  Some  of  the  narcotics  have 
this  property.  Opium  furnishes  a  striking  example  of  such  sab- 
stances.  Ipecacuanha,  acting  by  a  different  process,  will  also  cause 
a  similar  general  result.  We  only  allow  ourselves,  in  this  place,  to 
state  certain  facts,  and  therefore  cannot  enter  into  an  explajoation  of 
them. 


MIXTURES.  DECOCnOKS,  te 

Chalk  Mixture^  Sfc. 
Take  cinnamon  water,  one  ounoe. 
Chalk  mixture,  half  an  ounce, 
Tincture  of  kino,  two  drachms, 
Laudanum,  eight  drops, 
Orange  syrup,  two  drachms. 
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Mix.   Dose :  one  to  two  tea-spoonsfdl,  in  the  purging  of  ckildren 
when  there  is  no  fever. 

Mixture  of  Catechu^  Sfc. 
Take  of  infusion  of  mint,  one  ounce, 
Cinnamon  water,  one  ounce, 
Tincture  of  catechu,  two  drachms, 
Aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  one  drachm. 
Laudanum,  twelve  drops, 
Orange  syrup,  two  drachms. 
Mix.     Dose :  a  tea-spoonful  every  hour.     In  cholera  tii/aji/tm, 
or  vomiting  and  purging  of  infants. 

Chalk  Mixture. 

Take  of  prepared  carbonate  of  lime,  half  an  ounce, 

Refined  sugar,  two  drachms. 

Powdered  gum  arabic,  two  drachms, 

Cinnamon  water,  four  ounces. 

Water,  four  ounces. 
Rub  them  together  until  they  are  mixed.  Dose :  one  or  two  tea- 
spoonsful  for  young  children  every  hour  or  two.  One  or  two  table- 
spoonsful  for  adults.  This  is  an  excellent  preparation  for  looseness 
of  the  bowels  accompanied  with  acidity.  It  is  often  combined  with 
laudanum  or  kino,  or  both,  to  increase  its  astringency. 

Draught  of  Cascarilla,  Sfc. 
Take  of  infusion  of  cascarilla,  six  drachms. 
Cinnamon  water,  two  drachms. 
Compound  powder  of  kino,  ten  grains. 
Laudanum,  eight  drops. 
Mix.     Dose :  all  at  once, — to  be  taken  twice  a  day.     In  relax- 
ation of  the  bowels  after  dysentery.    For  a  young  child,  one-fourth 
of  this  quantity. 

Mixture  of  Ammonia,  Chalk,  ^. 
Take  of  chalk  mixture,  six  ounces. 
Aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  eighty  drops. 
Laudanum,  twenty  drops. 
Mix.     Dose :  three  table-spoonsful,  repeated  every  three  hours, 
or  oftener,  according  to  the  necessity  of  the  case.     In  diarrh(Ba. 

Infusion  of  Catechu. 

Take  of  extract  of  catechu,  two  and  a  half  drachms. 
Bruised  cinnamon,  half  a  drachm. 

Boiling  water,  half  a  pint. 
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Let  it  stand  for  one  hour,  and  then  strain.  Dose :  one  to  three 
onnces,  repeated  three  or  four  times  a  day.  Useful  in  dtarrhaaj  de- 
pendent on  debility  or  relaxation  of  the  bowels,  and  passive  hemorr* 
hag^eSj  particularly  of  the  wamb.  It  is  also  useful  in  gleet  and 
whites,  used  as  an  injection. 

Infusion  of  Angustura  Bark, 
Take  of  angustura  bark,  bruised,  half  an  ounoe, 
Boiling  water,  one  pint. 
Let  it  stand  for  two  hours,   and  strain.      Dose:  two  ounces, 
repeated  every  three  hours.     This  has  high  recommendations  as  a 
remedy  for  bilious  diarrhosa  and  dysenteries,  especially  of  southern 
latitudes. 

Decoction  of  Logwood. 

Take  of  rasped  logwood,  one  ounoe, 

Cinnamon,  one  drachm. 

Water,  two  pints. 
Boil  down  to  a  pint  and  strain.  Dose :  two  ounces  repeated  se- 
yeral  times  a  day  ;  for  a  child,  two  years  of  age,  two  tea-spoonsful. 
This  is  an  excellent  astringent  in  chronic  diarrhosa  and  dysentery,  for 
which  it  is  peculiarly  suitable,  as  while  it  checks  the  discharge  it  * 
does  not  produce  the  opposite  condition— constipation.  It  has  also 
been  used  in  the  sweating  of  consumption. 

Decoction  of  Avens. 
Take  of  avens  root,  bruised,  one  ounce, 
Water,  one  pint. 
Boil  down  one-third.     Dose  :  one  to  two  table-spoonsful,  several 
times  a  day.     Useful  in  such  cases  and  circumstances  as  the  fore- 
going.    It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  domestic  astringents  we  possess, 
and  is  much  used  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 

Infusion  of  Khatany. 

Take  of  rhatany,  one  ounoe, 

Boiling  water,  one  pint. 

Let  it  stand  for  four  hours,  and  then  strain.     Dose :  two  to  four 

table-spoonsful.     This  is  a  powerful  astringent  and  tonic,  and  is 

much  employed  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  diarrhma  and  dysentery, 

in  passive  hemorrhages,  in  bleeding  from  the  womb,  and  kidneys^ 

and  in  mucous  discharges,  that  seem  kept  up  by  debility  of  the  part. 

Decoction  of  Oak  Bark. 
Take  of  oak  bark,  one  ounoe, 
Water,  two  pints. 
Boil  to  one  pint,  and  strain.    Dose :  one  to  four  ounces.    Used 
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like  the  preceding.  Very  good  and  always  at  hand.  It  is  abo  a 
useful  injection  for  whites^  and  is  sometimes  servioeablei  employed 
in  this  way,  in  falling  of  the  womb. 

Decoction  of  Bearherry. 
Take  of  bearherry,  one  ounce, 
Water,  one  and  a  half  pint. 
Boil  to  one  pint,  and  strain.     Dose  :  one  to  three  ounces,  every 
four  hours.     Chiefly  used  in  mucous  discharges  of  the  urinary  or* 
ganSj  as  catarrh  of  the  bladder,  gleet,  and  in  whites. 

Infusion  of  Galls. 
Take  of  bruised  galls,  half  an  ounce, 
Cinnamon  bruised,  two  drachms, 
Boiling  water,  one  pint. 
Let  it  stand  for  three  hours,  and  strain.     Dose  :  a  table-spoonfdl 
every  two  hours.     This  is  a  very  powerful  astringent,  and  may  be 
vlMj  when  milder  means  have  failed. 

Mixture  of  Galls  and  Chalk. 
Take  infasion  of  galls,  eight  ounces, 
Prepared  chalk,  one  ounce. 
Laudanum,  one  drachm. 
Gum  arable,  powdered,  two  drachms. 
Mix.     Dose:  a  table-spoonful  every  two  hours.      Used  as  the 
foregoing,  especially  if  there  be  signs  of  acidity  in  the  bowels. 

Solution  of  Alum. 
Take  of  powdered  alum,  four  drachms. 
Water,  eight  ounces. 
Dissolve.     Dose :  one  table-spoonful  every  hour.     An  admirable 
astringent  in  internal  bleedings.     We  know  of  nothing  more  to  be 
relied  on  in  bleeding  from  the  lungs  and  stomach.     Two  drachms  of 
cinnamon  water  may  be  added  to  render  it  more  agreeable  to  the 
taste. 

Hope^s  Mixture. 
Take  of  camphor  water,  four  ounces, 
Nitric  acid,  four  drops, 
Laudanum,  fifty  drops. 
Mix.     Dose :    a  table-spoonful  every  two  hours.     In  dtarrh4ta 
and  dysentery.    This  mixture  is  somewhat  celebrated,  and  is  much 
employed  by  medical  men. 
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PILLS. 

Pills  of  Sugar  of  Lead  and  Opium. 
Take  of  sugar  of  lead,  powdered,  one  scruple, 
Opium,  ten  grains, 

Gum  arabic  and  water,  sufficient  quantity. 
Divide  in  ten  pills.  Dose :  one  pill  every  two  hours.  In  bleed- 
ing from  the  lungSy  and  other  internal  organs.  These  may  be  used 
even  when  there  is  considerable  excitement  of  the  pulse,  as  they 
have  the  effect  of  a  sedative.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  car* 
bonate  of  lead,  tfiay  produce  the  painter's  colic.  In  taking  this  me- 
dicine, therefore,  it  is  advisable  to  drink  a  little  vinegar  and  water 
between  the  doses,  To  prevent  any  such  serious  consequences.  The 
sugar  of  lead  and  opium  is  also  an  admirable  remedy,  reducing  the 
quantity  of  opium  one  half,  in  chronic  diarrhcsa  and  dysentery  ;  and 
it  b  reconmiended  by  some  practitioners  very  highly  in  Asiatic 
cholera. 

Pills  of  Alum,  Catechu,  Sfc. 
Take  of  alum,  half  a  drachm,  * 

Powdered  opium,  five  grains, 
Catechu,  five  grains. 
Divide  into  thirty  pills.   Dose :  one,  every  two  or  three  hours.  In 
passive  hemorrhages,  and  chronic  mucous  dischaf'ges. 

Pills  of  Tannin  and  Opium. 
Take  of  tannin,  thirty  grains. 
Powdered  opium,  six  grains, 
Gum  arable  and  water,  sufficient  quantity. 
Divide  into  fifteen  pills.     Dose  :   one,  every  two  or  three  hoars. 
In  chrome  diarrhcsa  and  dysentery. 


OAROLES. 

Oargle  of  Borax. 
Take  of  borax,  one  drachm, 
Tincture  of  myrrh,  half  an  ounce, 
Pure  honey,  one  ounce, 
Water,  four  ounces. 
Mix.    Useful  in  scorbutic  affections  of  the  gums,  and  for  cleans- 
ing the  mouth. 

Oargle  of  Sulphate  of  Zinc. 
Take  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  one  drachm, 
Honey,  half  an  ounce. 
Tincture  of  myrth,  half  an  ounce, 
Brandy,  one  ounce, 
Water,  six  oonoes. 
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Mix.    For  spongy  gums,  thrush  in  children,  ulcerated  gums 
occasioned  by  saliuation,'eLnd  varioas  other  kinds  of  unhealthy  ulcers. 

Oargh  of  Alum. 
Take  of  alum,  powdered,  two  scruples, 
Water,  four  ounces. 
Mix.     In  relaxation  of  the  palate^  and  bleeding  gums. 

Gargle  of  Chloride  of  Soda. 
Take  chlorine  water,  half  an  ounce, 
Syrup,  one  ounce. 
Water,  five  ounces. 
Mix.     In  putrid  sore  throat,  and  scarlet  fever.     It  is  also  highlj 
useful  in  severe  salivation.    If  it  should  be  too  stimulating,  add  a 
little  more  water  to  it. 

Gargle  of  Muriatic  Acid. 
Take  of  muriatic  acid,  thirty  drops, 
•  Honey,  two  ounces. 

Barley  water,  six  ounces. 
Mix.     In  inflammatory  sore  throat. 

Gargle  of  Oak  Bark. 
Take  of  oak  bark,  two  drachms. 
Water,  boiling,  six  ounces. 
Let  it  stand  for  an  hour,  and  strain.     Ten  grains  of  alum  added 
to  it  increases  its  astringency.     In  relazatiqn  of  the  palate. 

Gargle  of  Nitre,  ^. 
Take  of  nitre,  one  drachm. 
Honey,  one  ounce, 
Water  six  ounces. 
Dissolve.     For  common  sore  throat. 

Antiseptic  Gargle. 
Take  of  decoction  of  oak  bark,  six  ounces, 
Camphor,  twenty  grains, 
Sal  ammoniac,  six  grains, 
Mix.     For  putrid  sore  throat,  and  to  correct  offensive  breath. 

Gargle  of  Vinegar. 
Take  of  barley  water,  five  ounces, 
Vinegar  pure,  eight  ounces. 
Honey,  six  drachms. 

For  common  sore  throat,  and  as  a  wash  to  cleanse  the 
mouth. 
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Gargle  of  Mercury. 
Take  of  corrosive  Bublimate,  one  grain, 
Honey,  half  an  ounce, 
Water,  pure,  four  ounces. 
DLssolve.     For  venereal  sore  throat. 


EYE  WASHES. 

Wash  of  Sugar  of  Lead. 
Take  of  sugar  of  lead,  twenty  grains, 
Laudanum,  forty  drops. 
Pure  water,  four  ounces. 
Vinegar,  two  drachms. 
Dissolve.     As  a  common  wash,  to  be  frequently  used  in  inflam- 
motion  of  the  epe. 

Wash  of  Alum. 
Take  of  alum,  powdered,  fifteen  grains, 
Rose  water,  four  ounces. 
Dissolve.     For  the  eye  in  chronic  inflammation. 

Wash  of  the  Acetate  of  Zinc. 
Take  of  white  vitrei,  six  grains, 
Sugar  of  lead,  six  grains. 
Pure  water,  four  ounces. 
Mix.     Double  decomposition  occurs  in  this  mixture ;  the  acetate 
oi  zinc  remains  in  solution,  while  the  sulphate  of  lead  that  is  formed, 
falls  to  the  bottom.     Previous  to  using,   it  should  be  filtered.     A 
wash  for  ordinary  inflammation  of  the  eye,   and  it  is  generally 
thought  to  be  preferable  to  the  sugar  of  lead  wash. 

Wash  of  Nitrate  of  Silver. 
Take  of  lunar  caustic,  two  grains, 
Pure  water,  two  ounces. 
Dissolve.     In  acute  inflammation  or  in  chronic. 

Another  of  the  same. 
Take  of  nitrate  of  silver,  ten  grains, 
Pure  water,  one  ounce. 
Dissolve.     Useful  in  the  purulent  opthalmia  of  young  infants. 
One  or  two  drops  to  be  introduced  into  the  eye  three  or  four  times  a 
day,  which  previously  should  be  washed  as  dean  as  possible. 
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INJ^CTIONa 

Injection  of  Nitrate  of  Stiver. 
Take  of  nitrate  of  silver,  twelve  grains. 
Water,  pure,  six  ounces. 
Dissolve,  and  use  as  an  injection  in  the  whites. 

Injection  of  Sulphate  of  Zinc, 
Take  of  white  vitrei,  ten  grains. 
Powdered  gum  arabic,  two  drachmS| 
Laudanum,  one  drachm. 
Water,  eight  ounces. 
Use,  for  a  injection  in  acute  gonorrhoea. 

Injection  of  Corrosive  Sublimate. 
Take  of  corrosive  sublimate,  two  grains, 
Pure  water,  four  ounces. 
Dissolve.     Use  in  chronic  gonorrhcRa^  and  in  gleet. 

Injection  of  Sulphate  of  Copper* 
Take  of  blue  vitriol,  six  grains, 
Pure  water,  six  ounces. 
Dissolve.    Used  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  preceding.    Lauda- 
num may  be  added  to  any  of  them  if  thought  proper,  and  it  is  ofiea 
of  service. 

The  foregoing  may  all  be  employed  as  injections  for  tohites^  by 
increasing  the  quantities. 


OINTMENTS. 

Ointment  of  Grails j  8pc. 
Take  of  powdered  galls,  one  ounce. 
Camphor,  half  a  drachm. 
Laudanum,  two  drachms. 
Spermaceti,  or  lard,  one  ounce. 
Make  an  ointment.    An  astringent  ointment  for  pileSf  after  the 
inflammatory  stage  has  passed  away. 

Ointment  of  Tar^  ^c. 
Take  of  tar,  one  ounce, 
Powdered  opium,  two  drachms, 
Make  an  ointment.     For  piles.    It  may  also  be  used  for  scald 
head. 

Ointment  of  Sugar  of  Lead. 
Take  of  sugar  of  lead,  in  very  fine  powder,  one  part. 
Simple  ointment,  twenty  parts. 
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Mix  them  thoroughly.     This  is  an  excellent  ointment  in  bumSy 
blisters  in  an  inflamed  state^  and  other  excoriated  or  ulcerated 

surfaces. 

Ointment  of  Nitrate  of  Siher. 
Take  of  lunar  cauj^tio,  reduced  to  fine  powder,  five  grains, 
Lard,  one  ounce. 
Mix.     Good  in  violent  opthalmiaj  when  the  discharge  from  the 
eyes  is  purulent. 

Simple  Ointment. 
Take  of  lard,  one  pound, 
White  wax,  four  ounces. 
Melt  together  and  stir  till  cold.     Useful  as  a  common  dressing  to 
sores  and  inflamed  surfaces. 

Ointment  of  Oxide  of  Zinc. 
Take  of  oxide  of  zinc,  one  ounce. 
Lard,  six  ounces. 
Mix.     A  drying  ointment ;  used  in  bnrnsj  blisters,  excoriations^ 
▼arious  skin  diseases^  and  in  chronic  inflammation  of  the  eyeMds. 

Ointment  of  Pitch  and  Sulphur. 
Take  of  tar,  half  a  pound, 
Wax,  half  an  ounce. 
Flowers  of  sulphur,  two  ounces. 
Mix.     Used  in  i/cA,  tetter^  and  scaly  diseases  of  the  skin,  ring^ 
worm^  ^c. 

Ointment  for  Piles. 
Take  of  carbonate  of  lead,  four  drachms. 
Sulphate  of  morphia,  fifteen  grains, 
Stramonium  ointment,  one  ounce, 
Olive  oil,  sufficient  quantity. 
Mix.     To  allay  pain  and  inflammation. 

Ointment  of  Stavesacre. 
Take  of  powdered  stavesacre,  one  ounce, 
Lard,  three  ounces. 
Melt  together,  let  it  stand  for  three  hours,  and  strain.     In  itch 
and  to  destroy  vermin  on  the  body. 

Ointment  of  Thorn  Apple. 
Take  of  thorn  apple  leaves,  fresh,  two  ounces, 
Lard,  five  ounces. 
61 
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Boil  until  the  leaves  beooroe  orisp,  and  then  strain  througb  linen. 
Melt  an  ounce  of  wax,  and  mix  all  together  while  they  are  m  a  fluid 
state.  If  the  fresh  leaves  cannot  be  obtained,  an  ounce  of  dry  pow- 
dered leaves  may  be  substituted  for  them.  Useful  to  dress  irritabk 
ulcerSj  and  as  an  application  to  painful  piles. 

Ointment  of  Iodine. 
Take  of  iodine,  half  a  drachm. 
Iodide  of  potassium,  one  drachm, 
Rectified  spirit,  (alcohol,)  one  drachm. 
Rub  together,  and  add   two  ounces  of  lard.     Used  in  enlarged 
glands^  scrofulous  sores,   8fc. 

Ointment  of  Calomel. 
Take  of  calomel,  one  drachm, 
Lard,  one  ounce. 
Mix.     Useful  in  most  kinds  of  skin  diseases. 

Itch  Ointment. 
Take  flowers  of  sulphur,  two  ounces. 
Sulphate  of  zinc,  two  drachms. 
Powdered  hellebore,  four  drachms. 
Soft  soap,  four  ounces. 
Lard,  eight  ounces. 
Mix. 

Ointment  of  Henbane. 
Take  of  fresh  leaves  of  henbane,  two  ounces. 
Lard,  two  ounces. 
Boil  till  the  leaves  are  crisp,  and  strain  through  a  cloth  ^ 
pressure.     An  anodyne  application  to  j^atit/i//  swellings,  djA  fibs, 
and  irritable  ulcers,  and  in  neuralgic  pains,  &c. 

Tartar  Emetic  Ointment, 
Take  of  tartrate  of  antimony,  one  drachm, 
Lard,  one  ounce. 
Mix.     This  is  the  antimonial  ointment  so  much  used  to  pro- 
duce a  pustular  eruption  on  the  skin.     It  may  be  applied  by  brisk 
rubbing  three  or  four  times  a  day,  until  pimples  begin  to  appetr, 
when  it  must  be  put  on  in  a  very  small  quantity.     If  the  sores  fimn 
it  become  intolerably  painful  or  distressing,  they  may  be  dressed  with 
either  the  simple  or  the  lead  ointment,  or  if  necessary,  a  poultice  tl 
bread  and  milk  may  be  employed  to  reduce  the  inflammation. 

Cerate  of  Savin. 
Take  of  savin,  in  powder,  half  an  onnoei 
Resin  cerate,  four  ounces. 
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Soften  the  oerate  with  heat,  and  mix  the  powder  with  it.  This 
18  mach  employed  for  dressing  blistered  surfaces  to  prevent  them  from 
healing. 

Resin  Cerate. 
Take  of  resin,  four  ounces, 
Yellow  wax,  two  ounces. 
Lard,  eight  ounces. 
Melt    Useful  to  bring  deep  inflammations  to  a  heady  as  bails^  &c 


LINIMENTS. 

Liniment  for  Bums. 
Take  of  olive  or  linseed  oil,  and  lime  water,  equal  parts. 
Mix,  and  agitate  well.     For  severe  bums. 

Volatile  Liniment. 

Take  of  the  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  one  ounce, 

Olive  oil,  three  ounces. 

Mix,  and  agitate.  Stimulant  to  the  skin.  Useful  in  rheumatic 
pains ;  and  whenever  it  is  desirable  to  produce  mild  counter-irrita- 
tion. 

Camphor  Liniment. 
Take  of  camphor,  one  drachm, 
Olive  oil,  four  ounces. 
Gently  heat  the  oil,  add  the  camphor,  reduced  as  small  as  pos- 
sible, and  agitate  until  dissolved.     Used  in  sprains^  bruises^  rheu- 
matic pains f  glandular  swellings j  &o. 

Soap  Liniment. 
Take  of  castile  soap,  four  ounces, 
Oil  of  rosemary,  five  drachms, 
Camphor,  two  ounces. 
Alcohol,  one  and  a  half  pint. 
Mix  and  dissolve.     This  is  used  in  rheumatism^  swellings^  bruis- 
es,  sprains f  local  pains^  &c. 

Opium  Liniment. 
Take  of  soap  lininitent,  six  ounces. 
Laudanum,  two  ounces. 
Mix.    An  excellent  anodyne,  in  rheumatismy  neuralgia^  sprainSj 
&c. 
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Creosote  Linitneni. 
Take  of  oroosote,  ten  dropsi 
Olive  oil,  one  ounoe. 
Mix.    In  tetter  and  other  dry  eruptions  of  the  skin. 


POULTICES. 

Mustard  Poultice. 
Take  of  powdered  mustard,  two  onnoes, 
Vinegar,  as  much  as  necessary  to  make  a  poultice. 
This  may  be  too  strong  for  young  children  or  persons  having  very 
thin  skins.     In  such  case,  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  flour  or  In- 
dian meal  may  be  added,  and  instead  of  vinegar,  water  may  be  em- 
ployed.    It  is  seldom  that  it  can  be  borne  longer  than  half  an  hour. 

Poultice  of  Flaxseed, 
Take  of  ground  flaxseed,  one  part, 
Barley  meal,  one  part. 
Water,  enough  to  make  a  poultice. 
Used  for  painful  inflammations  of  all  kinds. 

Yeast  Poultice, 
Take  of  flour,  one  pound, 
Yeast,  half  a  pint. 
Mix.     To  be  applied  warm  to  foul-smelling  and  gangrenous 
sores. 

Charcoal  Poultice, 
Take  bread  and  milk  poultice,  and  stir  into  it  as  much  fine  pow- 
dered charcoal  as  it  will  allow.     Used  to  old  and  foul  ulcers  tiiat 
have  a  fcstid  smell,  and  to  gangrenous  sores. 

Slippery  Elm  Poultice, 

Take  any  quantity  of  slippery  elm,  and  moisten  it  with  hot 
water.  This  is  a  poultice  that  is  excellent  for  irritable  saresy  when 
a  soothing  effect  is  desired. 

If  a  more  sedative  effect  be  wished,  half  an  onnoe  of  laudamm 
may  be  added  to  either  the  bread,  flaxseed,  or  slippery  elm  poultice. 

It  may  be  added,  that  poultices  should  never  be  made  nnneoes- 
sarily  heavy  nor  thick,  and  they  should  be  frequently  repeated. 
They  always  ought  to  be  put  on  warm,  and  as  moist  as  they  can  be 
made  without  being  so  soft  as  to  flow  when  plaoed  upon  the  skin. 
When  they  become  dry,  and  the  temperature  fsXHs^  they  can  do  but 
littlci  if  any  good,  and  may  possibly  cause  more  injury  than  servioe. 
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The  common  poultices  are  useful  in  all  oases  of  inflammation  that 
cannot  be  out  short,  to  assist  the  process  of  suppuration,  and  the 
tendency  of  matter  to  the  surface. 
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DRINKS,  BEVERAGES,  Ac 

Aniseed  Cordial. 
Take  of  bruised  aniseeds,  one  pound. 
Proof  spirit,  six  gallons, 
Water,  half  a  gallon. 
Put  it  into  a  still,  and  draw  off  by  distillation  five  gallons  with 
a  moderate  fire. 

Caraway  Cordial. 
Take  oil  of  caraway,  six  drachms, 
Sugar,  four  pounds, 
Oil  of  cinnamon,  ten  drops. 
Oils  of  orange  and  lenkoni  of  each  two  drops. 
Alcohol,  six  gallons, 
Water,  two  gallons. 
Fine  with  alum. 

Cinnamon  Cordial. 
Take  of  oil  of  cinnamon,  thirty  drops, 
Sugar,  refined,  three  pounds, 
Alcohol,  fifteen  ounces. 
Orange  and  lemon,  of  each  half  an  ooncey 
Cardamon  seeds,  half  an  ounce, 
Water,  one  gallon. 
Fine  with  alum,  and  if  it  is  wished  colored,  add  burned  sugar. 

Citron  Cordial. 
Take  of  essence  of  lemons,  half  an  ounce, 
Essence  of  orangesi  half  an  ounoe. 
Refined  sugar,  four  pounds. 
Beat  all  up  together,  add 

Dried  lemon  and  orange  peel,  of  eaoh|  four  ounoes. 
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Infuse  all  in  six  gallons  of  alcohol  that  has  stood  npon  seven 
pounds  of  figs  for  a  week.     If  required,  water  may  be  added. 

The  cordials  may  be  made  either  by  distillation,  as  in  the  first 
recipe,  or  they  may  be  made  by  dissolving  the  oils,  as  in  tiie  last 
Distillation  is  preferable,  but  it  is  not  always  convenient. 

Orgeat. 
Take  of  sweet  almonds,  three  ounoes, 
Bitter  almonds,  two, 

Orange  flower  water,  one  table-spoonful, 
Milk,  one  quart, 
Sugar,  one  pound. 
Beat  all  up  together  in  a  mortar.     Some  persons  add  a  Utile 
brandy :  strain ;  a  table-spoonful  dissolved  in  a  tumbler  of  water 
makes  a  very  pleasant  drink. 

Raspberry  Vinegar, 
Take  of  raspberries,  three  quarts, 
Vinegar,  one  quart. 
Squeeze  the  juice  of  the  raspberries  into  the  vinegar.     The  vine- 
gar is  to  be  simmered  now,  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  two 
pounds  of  sugar,  in  an  earthen  vessel  not  glazed  with  lead.     When 
cold,  it  is  to  be  corked.     A  small  spoonful  added  to  a  glass  of  water, 
makes  a  very  refreshing  drink,  especially  in  hot  weather. 

Ginger  Beer. 

White  sugar,  twenty  pounds, 

Lemon  juice,  eighteen  ounoes,  < 

Honey,  one  pound,  < 

Bruised  ginger,  seventeen  ounoes. 

Water,  eighteen  gallons. 
Boil  the  ginger  in  three  gallons  of  the  water  for  half  an  hour, 
then  add  the  sugar,  the  juice,  and  the  honey,  with  the  remainder  of 
the  water,  and  strain  through  a  cloth.  When  cold  add  the  white  of 
an  egg,  and  half  an  ounce  of  the  essence  of  lemon :  after  standing 
four  days,  bottle.  This  affords  a  very  superior  beveragei  and  (me 
that  will  keep  for  many  months.  A  very  refreshing  drink  in  wami 
weather. 

Lemon  Syrup, 
Take  oil  of  lemon,  six  drachms, 
Refined  sugar,  twelve  pounds, 
Water,  one  gallon. 
Boil  the  sugar  and  water  over  a  moderate  fire,  and  remove  tiie 
sonm.   While  hot  stir  in  the  oil,  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  tartario 
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aoid.    When  oold,  bottle  and  oork.     This  is  the  lemon  syrup  that  is 
in  common  use  at  the  shops,  and  among  the  oonfeotioners. 


PERFUMERY,  Ac 

Cologne  Water. 

Take  of  alcohol,  one  gallon. 

Oil  of  bergamot,  one  ounce. 

Oil  of  rosemary,  one  ounce. 

Oil  of  lemon,  two  drachms. 

Oil  of  lavender,  four  drachms. 

Oil  of  cassia,  and  cloves,  of  each,  five  drops. 

Otta  of  rose,  twenty  drops.     Mix  and  filter. 
There  are  many  formulas  for  making  this  water,  and  the  ingre- 
dients may  be  varied  to  suit  individual  tastes.     It  should  be  known 
that  it  is  essential  that  the  spirit  be  of  ttie  purest  kind,  scentless  and 
tasteless^  and  that  the  oils  be  genuine  and  fresh. 

Lavender  Water. 
Take  oil  of  lavender,  eight  ounces. 
Essence  of  bergamot,  one  and  a  half  ounce. 
Essence  of  musk,  four  ounces. 
Alcohol,  two  gallons. 
Mix  well.     This  is  very  fine. 

Hungary  Water. 
Take  oil  of  rosemary,  three  drachms. 
Oil  of  lemon,  one  drachm. 
Fresh  sage  leaves,  two  drachms. 
Digest  three  days  with  occasional  agitation,  and  strain. 

Rose  Water. 
Take  otta  of  roses,  twenty-five  drops. 
Rub  it  in  with  an  ounce  of  white  sugar,  and  four  drachms  of 
oarbonate  of  magnesia,  then  add  gradually  half  a  gallon  of  water  and 
four  ounces  of  proof  spirit. 

Stimulant  for  the  Hair. 
Take  of  spirits  of  hartshorn,  two  ounces. 
Lard  oil,  twelve  ounces. 
Shake  well  together,  and  take  care  that  it  is  kept  tightly  bottled. 

Powder  to  Remove  Hair. 
Take  of  fresh  lime,  one  ounce, 
Pure  potash,  one  drachm, 
Sulphuret  of  potash,  one  drachm. 
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Reduce  them  to  a  fine  powder  in  a  mortar.  If  the  hair  be  first 
eoaked  or  washed  in  warm  water,  for  ten  minutes,  this  article, 
formed  into  a  thin  paste,  with  warm  water,  and  applied  while  warm, 
will  so  thoroughly  destroy  the  hair  in  five  or  six  minutes,  that  it 
may  be  removed  by  washing  the  skin  with  a  rough  cloth.  It  is  a 
powerful  caustic,  and  should  therefore  be  removed  as  soon  as  it 
begins  to  inflame  the  skin,  by  washing  it  off  with  vinegar.  It  softens 
the  skin  and  greatly  improves  its  appearance. 

Pearl  Powder. 
Take  of  fine  starch,  well  sifted,  four  ounces, 
White  oxide  of  bismuth,  one  ounce. 
Mix  well  together.    For  the  skin. 

Lip  Salve. 
Take  of  white  wax,  one  ounce, 
Sweet  oil,  one  ounce. 
Spermaceti,  one  drachm. 
Melt  all  together,  adding  a  little  alkanet  root  to  color,  and  while 
cooling  add  oil  of  rose  to  perfume. 

White  Liniment  for  Chapped  Hands,  ^c. 
Take  of  oil  of  turpentine,  two  ounces, 
Soap  liniment,  three  ounces. 
Distilled  vinegar,  eight  ounces. 
Ammonia  water,  two  ounces. 
Spirit  of  rosemary,  one  ounce. 
The  ingredients  to  be  mixed  in  the  above  order. 

Cold  Cream. 
Take  of  oil  of  almonds,  two  ounces, 
Spermaceti,  half  an  ounce. 
White  wax,  one  drachm. 
Melt  together,  and  while  cooling,  add  two  ounces  of  rose  water, 
stirring  it  until  cold. 

Milk  of  Roses. 
^  Take  of  sweet  almonds,  half  a  pound. 

Rose  water,  four  pints. 

White  wax,  and  white  soap,  of  each,  six  drachms. 
Oil  of  almonds,  six  drachms. 
Alcohol,  twelve  ounces. 
Mix.    Add  oil  of  lavender,  oil  of  rose,  &o.,  to  please  the  £uioy 


Mix. 


Mix. 


Mix. 
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Hair  Oil. 
Take  of  olive  oil,  sixteen  onnceSy 
Cognao  brandy,  sixteen  ounoes. 
Oil  of  bergamot,  half  an  ounoe, 
Otta  of  rose,  ten  drops. 

Macassar  Oil. 
Take  of  olive  oil,  one  pound, 
Oil  of  origanum,  one  ounoe. 
Oil  of  rosemary,  one  soruple. 

Tooth  Powder. 
Take  of  prepared  ohalk,  two  ounoes, 
Myrrh,  one  draohm. 

Powdered  peruvian  bark,  half  an  ounoe, 
White  sugar,  one  ounoe, 
Rose  pink,  one  ounoe. 


Or, 
Take  of  prepared  ohalk,  four  ounoes. 
Powdered  alum,  two  draohms. 
Cream  of  tartar,  two  ounoes. 
White  sugar,  one  ounoe. 
Powdered  orris-root,  one  and  a  half  ounoe. 
Mix.     This  is  a  very  good  dentifrice. 

Fumigating  Pastiles. 
Take  powdered  gum  benzoin,  sixteen  parts. 
Balsam  of  peru,  four  parts. 
Powdered  sandal- wood,  four  parts. 
Light  oharooal,  forty-eight  parts. 
Pondered  tragacanth,  one  part. 
Powdered  nitre,  two  parts, 
Gum  arabio,  two  parts. 
Cinnamon  water,  twelve  parts. 
Heat  to  a  smooth  ductile  mass,  form  into  small  coneSi 
flat  base,  and  dry  in  the  air.  ^ 

Or,  ^ 

Take  of  benzoin,  two  ounoes, 

Casoarilla,  two  draohms, . 

Nitre,  one  and  a  half  drachm, 

Myrrh,  half  a  draohm. 

Oils  of  nutmeg  and  olova,  of  each  fifteen  drops. 

Charooali  three  ounces. 
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Beat  to  a  mass  with  rose  or  orange  flower  water,  proceed  as 
directed  in  the  first  one,  and  divide  into  lozenges.  Dose :  as  many 
as  may  be  desired.  An  excellent  remedy  for  sour  stomachy  heafi" 
buruj  dyspepsia^  diarrhcRaj  Sfc. 

Iron  Lozenges. 
Take  of  ammonio-citrate  of  iron,  one  drachm, 
Water,  half  an  ounce, 
Dissolve,  and  add, 

Sugar,  two  ounces  and  a  half. 
Evaporate  to  dryness ;  powder,  make  a  mass  with  mucilage  of 
tragacanth,  and  divide  into  fifteen  grain  lozenges.     Dose :  one  may 
be  taken  three  times  a  day.    A  very  good  tonic  for  pale  and  weakly 
females,  or  in  any  case  where  iron  is  proper. 

Cough  Lozenges. 

Take  of  powdered  gum  arable,  eight  ounces, 

Oil  of  aniseed,  six  drops, 

Extract  of  opium,  twelve  grains, 

Eermes'  mineral,  one  drachm. 

Pure  extract  of  liquorice,  two  ounces, 

White  sugar,  thirty-two  ounces. 
Mix  With  water  and  divide  into  small  lozenges,  after  preparing 
the  mass,  agreeably  to  the*  direction  in  the  first  prescription.     Dose : 
one  may  be  sucked  frequently  through  the  day. 

Ginger  Lozenges, 
Take  of  finely  powdered  Jamaica  ginger,  one  ounce. 
White  sugar,  one  pound. 
Mucilage  of  tragacanth,  to  mix. 
Prepare  as  in  the  first  one,  and  divide  into  fifteen-grain  lozenges. 
Useful  in  flatulency  and  dyspepsia.    A  good  stomaohio. 

Lozenges  of  Nitre. 
Take  of  nitre,  three  ounces. 
White  sugar,  nine  ounces, 
Mucilage  of  tragacanth,  to  mix. 
Proceed  as  in  the  others  to  prepare  the  mass.     Divide  into  lozen- 
ges of  twelve  gtains  each,  and  take  one  every  two  hours.    A  cbfire-  f^ 
tic.    It  is  a  good  remedy  for  inflammation  of  the  mouth  and  throat.^ 

Rhubarb  Lozenges. 
Take  of  powdered  rhubarb,  one  ounce. 
Sugar,  eleven  ounces. 
Mucilage,  to  mix,  and  prepare  in  the  same  way  as  the  preoeding 
ones.    Divide  into  lozenges  of  twelve  grains  each.     Stomachic  and 
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laxative.     For  those  who  are  habitually  constipated,  this  is  a  Tt 
neat  and  agreeable  way  of  taking  m«dicine  for  relieC 

All  other  mediciDes  in  powder,  may  be  adnunistered  ia  the  aha 
of  lozenges,  and  unless  their  taste  is  so  strong  aad  oaosfloaa  that 
cannot  be  disguised,  it  is  often  a  very  agreeable  way  of  tjHng  tba 


For  Coma.  ^^^M 

Take  sal  ammoniac,  one  onooe,  ^^^ 

Spirit,  four  ounces. 
Dissolve.     Uoisten  the  oorn  with  this  lotiim  moniing  and  tn 
ning.  Or, 

Take  of  white  diachylon,  two  onnoes. 
Yellow  rosin,  two  onnocs. 
Uelt  and  add  finely  powdered  verdigris,  one  onnos. 
on  paper,  linen,  or  leather,  and  apply  a  small  piece  to  the  fl 

CkUblain  Lotion. 
Take  alum,  two  drachms, 
Distilled  vinegar,  half  a  pint, 
Alcohol,  half  a  pint. 
Dissolve,  and  use  as  a  lotion. 

Chilblain   Ointment. 
Take  of  lard,  nine  ounces. 
Oil  of  almonds,  three  and  a  half  ounces, 
White  wax,  one  and  a  half  onuce. 
Camphor,  powdered,  one  and  a  half  oune«. 
Mix,  and  apply  to  the  chilblain. 

Tooth  Ache  Powder. 
Take  Spanish  snuff  (sibella.)     This  will  clean  the  teetl 
as  any  other  powder,  and  totally  cure  the  tooth  ache.     Uaka^ 
lar  practice  of  washing  thoroughly  behind  the  ears  every  j 
with  cold  water.     The  remedy  is  said  to  be  infallible. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  ARTICLE  ON  CHOLERA. 


Thb  Asiatic  or  epidemio  oholera  is  again  making  its  doTastating 
visit  over  the  earth,  filling  nations  with  gloom,  and  robing  them  in 
the  garments  of  mourning.  *  When  or  where  the  scourge  will  be 
stayed,  no  man  can  foretell.  It  may  linger  among  us  for  a  year  or 
'  two,  as  it  did  when  here  before,  or  it  may  remain  permanently. 
We  may  at  least  reasonably  anticipate  a  return  of  it  at  longer  or 
shorter  intervab  of  time,  and  there  is  therefore  an  evident  propriety 
in  adding  something  more  to  what  has  already  been  said  on  this  sub- 
ject, commencing  on  page  331. 

Every  possible  precaution  for  preventing,  as  well  as  every  proba* 
ble  means  of  curing  the  disease,  should  be  familiar  to  the  public  as 
well  as  to  the  medical  profession.  In  many  parts  of  the  country 
professional  aid  cannot  be  obtained  at  all — in  other  parts,  a  disastrous 
delay  must  necessarily  occur.  The  disease  is  sudden  in  its  attack, 
rapid  in  its  progress,  and,  according  to  statistics,  in  one  case  out  of 
two,  fatal  in  its  effects.  It,  is  therefore  only  common  wisdom  to 
guard  against  it  by  unusual  care,  and  to  arrest  the  first  symptoms 
by  a  prompt  resort  to  remedies.  Ths  following  rules,  if  slrictly  ob- 
served, will  greatly  contribute  to  personal  security,  and  to  chock 
the  epidemic. 

1.  Let  immediate  relief  be  sought  in  any  disorder  of  the  bowels, 
however  slight :  the  invasion  of  cholera  may  thus  readily  and  at  once 
be  prevented. 

2.  Let  every  impurity,  animal  or  vegetable,  be  removed  as  soon 
as  possible  from  human  habitations. 

3.  Let  all  uncovered  drains  be  frequently  and  carefully  cleaned, 
and  let  the  grounds  around  dwelling  houses  be  so  drfiined  as  effect- 
ually to  carry  off  the  moisture  that  otherwise  might  be  in  excess. 

4.  Let  all  the  rooms  of  the  house  be  thoroughly  ventilated  every 
day  when  the  weather  is  dry,  and  let  dry  scrubbing  be  substituted 
for  wet. 

5.  Avoid  exposure  to  damp  and  cold,  and  excessive  fatigue. 
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6.  Let  the  use  of  cold  drinks,  and  aoid  liqaors,  especially  mider 
fatigue,  or  when  the  body  is  heated,  be  avoided. 

7.  Avoid  the  use  of  cold  acid  fruits,  and  indigestible  vegetables. 

8.  Let  excess  in  ardent  or  fermented  liquors,  and  the  use  of  im- 
pure water  in  cooking  or  drinking  be  avoided. 

9.  Use  a  healthy  and  nourishing  diet  that  will  preserve  the 
strength  of  the  body,  and  enable  it  to  resist  as  far  as  possible,  the 
attacks  of  deleterious  agents. 

10.  Avoid  wearing  wet  or  insufficient  clothing. 

11.  Wear  a  flannel  shirt,  or  at  least  a  woolen  belt  around  the 
belly.  This  has  been  found  serviceable  in  checking  the  tendency  to 
bowel  complaints  so  common  during  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera. 

12.  Let  personal  cleanliness  be  scrupulously  observed. 

13.  Avoid  every  cause  tending  to  depress  the  moral  energies. 

14.  Let  the  crowding  of  persons  within  houses  or  apartments, 
and  sleeping  in  low  damp  rooms,  be  avoided. 

15.  If  the  weather  be  moist  or  chilly,  let  small  fires  be  kept  up 
day  and  night,  although  out  of  season  for  them. 

16.  Finally,  as  every  form  and  variety  of  indisposition  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic  has  a  tendency  to  merge  itself  in  the 
prevailing  disease,  take  immediate  steps  for  relief,  whatever  may  be 
the  nature  of  the  malady  with  which  you  are  affected. 

The  first  striking  symptoms  which  manifest  themselves  being 
those  that  indicate  a  superabundance  of  blood  in  the  internal  organs 
and  a  deficiency  of  it  on  the  external  surface,  it  is  natural  that  this 
condition  should,  as  speedily  as  possible,  be  counteracted.  The  cir- 
culation must  be  equalized.  To  do  this,  it  is  better,  in  the  first  place, 
to  evacuate  and  cleanse  the  stomach  with  an  emetic,  if  there  be  rea- 
son for  believing  that  it  is  loaded  with  undigested  food.  Should  the 
patient  have  eaten  heartily  not  long  before  the  uneasiness  was  first 
felt,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  digestion  has  been  suspended,  and 
that  the  stomach  is  oppressed  with  its  content-s.  An  emetic  in  this 
case,  administered  early,  will  answer  a  two- fold  purpose.  One  pur- 
pose we  have  already  alluded  to— the  other  is  the  tendency  that  the 
act  of  vomiting  has  to  drive  the  blood  towards  the  skin.  It  is  not 
wholly  a  matter  of  indifference  what  article  be  selected  to  effect  this 
end.     Such  as  are  highly  stimulating  are  to  be  preferred. 

Take  of  common  table-salt,  two  table-spoooaful, 
Warm  water,  a  tumblerful 

Dissolve,  and  drink  all  at  once. 

Take  of  powdered  mustard,  a  tabte-epooDfal, 
Warm  water,  a  tumblerful. 

Mix,  and  take  all  at  once. 
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Either  of  these  prescriptions  may  be  nsed,  and  will  cause  imme- 
diate and  most  thorough  vomiting,  with  less  retching  and  distress 
than  antimony  or  ipecacuanha.  They  are  both,  therefore,  prefera- 
ble, not  more  because  they  may  be  had  in  every  family  at  a  moment's 
notice,  than  because  of  their  especial  suitableness  to  the  case. 

The  stomach  being  well  emptied,  the  patient  should  be  covered 
up  warmly  in  bed,  and  there  may  now  be  administered  to  him  one 
grain  of  opium  in  pill,  or  twenty  drops  of  laudanum.  This,  if  done 
very  early  in  the  disease  will  probably  arrest  it.  If  the  purging  con- 
tinue, and  there  be  vomiting,  put  a  large  mustard  poultice  over  the 
stomach,  and  let  it  remain  as  long  as  it  can  be  borne.  The  poultice 
may  be  rendered  more  effectual  by  mixing  it  with  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine, or  adding  to  it  a  quantity  of  cayenne  pepper.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  heat  or  strong  stimulants  must  constantly  be  applied  to 
the  stomach  and  bowels  until  there  is  a  mitigation  of  the  symptoms. 
If  the  vomiting  be  so  severe  that  the  medicines  taken  internally  are 
at  once  rejected,  repeat  the  dose  again  and  again,  and  at  length  per- 
severance may  be  rewarded  by  a  state  of  tranquillity.  Opium,  pow- 
dered, may  also  be  sprinkled  well  over  the  mustard  poultice,  or  two 
or  three  tea-spoonsful  of  laudanum  may  be  mixed  with  it.  When 
other  means  fail,  try  five  drops  of  diluted  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid, 
mixed  in  a  wine-glass  of  water.  This  often  is  singularly  useful  in 
quieting  a  sick  stomach  ;  or  mix  two  drops  of  creasot  in  half  a  tum- 
bler of  syrup  water,  and  give  a  table-spoonful  every  five  minutes. 

The  purging  must  be  checked  as  early  as  possible.  If  there  has 
been  no  vomiting,  laudanum  alone  will  perhaps  be  sufficient ;  or  the 
following  will  be  still  better,  if  it  be  violent : 

Take  of  ragar  of  lead,  twenty  grains, 
Opium,  powdered,  one  grain.    Mix. 

Divide  in  twelve  pills.  A  pill  to  be  taken  every  hour  until  benefit 
is  derived,  after  which,  one  may  be  administered  every  two  hours ; 
or,  if  more  oonvenient, 

Take  of  vpirits  of  camphor,  fire  dropt, 
Compound  tpirita  of  layender,  fifteen  drope, 
Laudanum,  six  dropsi 

Mix  this  with  sugar  and  a  little  water,  and  give  it  once  every 
hour,  until  relief  is  procured ;  or  you  may  give 

Prftpared  chalk,  one  and  a  half  drachm. 
White  sugar,  and  gum  arable,  of  each  four  ounoeii, 
Water,  pure  four  ovmcea, 
Oil  of  dnnamoQ,  two  drops. 


yjik  oi  annamon,  iwo  cu 
Laudanum,  fifty  drops. 
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The  dose  is  two  table-spoonsful  every  hour  or  two.  Tbee 
drtohms  of  the  tinctnre  of  cateoha  or  the  tinctare  of  kino,  will  inontse 
its  power,  and  may  properly  be  added,  with  six  drops  of  the  oil  of 
peppermint,  if  the  case  be  unnsoally  obstinate.  If  the  disease  refiise 
to  yield  to  this  treatment,  after  a  reasonable  time,  reooorse  most 
DOW  be  had  to  a  new  method.  There  should  be  an  attmnpt  to  get 
the  system,  as  soon  as  possible,  under  the  inilaenoe  of  meroory.  For 
this  purpose,  give  every  five  minutes, 

Of  calomel,  one  £nuii. 

Opium,  oDe-twentieth  of  a  grain,  made  into  a  pQL 

There  is  great  reliance  to  be  placed  in  this  plan,  according  to  the 
report  of  cases  published  by  a  physician  of  Hull,  England.  He  in- 
deed regards  it  aa  almost  infallible,  and  declares  that  the  most  des- 
perate cases  soon  begin  to  amend  under  it.  When  this  happens,  the 
pill  is  to  be  administered  at  more  and  more  distant  intervals,  until 
the  neoessity  for  its  longer  use  has  ceased  to  exist. 

If  the  stage  of  collapse,  or  the  intensely  cold  stage,  have  come 
on,  then,  as  we  have  before  enjoined,  heat  must  be  assiduously  em- 
ployed. The  patient  may  be  surrounded  with  bottles  of  hot  water, 
with  bags  of  hot  salt,  sand,  or  bran,  or  with  hot  air  conveyed  through 
a  tube,  which,  at  one  end  should  be  made  in  the  shape  of  a  funnel, 
to  oover  a  burning  spirit  lamp,  and,  being  bent  into  an  elbow,  passed 
under  the  bed  clothes  at  the  other  end.  Turpentine  by  means  of 
woollen  cloths  may  also  be  tried,  and  it  is  possible  that  this  applica- 
tion would  often  prove  of  the  greatest  service,  not  only  for  its  irrita- 
ting effects  upon  the  skin,  but,  if  it  should  be  absorbed,  for  its  action 
upon  the  circulation  as  a  diffusible  stimulant.  Friction  with  hot 
spirits,  turpentine,  mustard,  or  with  cayenne  pepper,  is  also  an  ex- 
cellent mode  of  restoring  warmth  to  the  surface,  and  if  it  can  be 
possibly  made,  is  better  than  any  other  method. 

Friction  is  not  more  useful  in  promoting  the  circulation  upon  the 
surface  than  in  relieving  the  cramps  that  occur  in  the  muscles  of  the 
legs,  arms,  abdomen,  &c.  Take  the  naked  hand,  and  rub  diligently, 
being  careful  not  to  tear  up  the  skin ;  or  take  a  cloth,  and  dip  it  in  a 
mixture  of  soap  liniment,  turpentine  and  laudanum,  and  with  this 
keep  up  constant  friction  upon  all  of  the  limbs,  and  the  body.  If 
practicable,  four  persons  must  be  engaged  at  once  in  this  employ- 
ment; and  it  should  not  be  desisted  from  until  the  patient  is  bettw, 
or  has  passed  beyond  the  reach  of  human  assistance. 

If  the  treatment  be  rewarded  with  success,  and  the  heat  return, 
and  the  pulse  rise — evincing  signs  of  reaction — ^it  must  not  be  suppos- 
ed that  all  danger  is  at  an  end.  Instead  of  the  stage  of  chill,  there 
will  now  probably  be  one  of  high  excitement.     This  may  gradually 
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subside.  The  varioas  organs,  the  funotions  of  which  had  been  per- 
verted or  entirely  suspended,  will  assume  their  proper  actions,  and 
health  be  complet«)ly  restored.  But,  instead  of  this  fortunate  termi- 
nation, all  the  signs  of  fever  may  set  in.  There  will  then  be  stupor, 
headaohe,  delirium-  twitching  of  the  muscles  of  the  hands,  and  there 
may  be  inflammation  of  different  internal  organs.  These  symptoms 
are  to  be  treated  as  fevers  that  exhibit  the  same  kind  of  phenomena. 
There  will  possibly  be  all  the  signs  of  excessive  debility,  constituting 
what,  in  medical  language,  is  called  a  typhoid  state.  Guarding 
against  internal  inflammation,  the  patient  will  now  require  a  judi- 
cious use  of  stimulants  to  sustain  the  powers  of  life ;  and  the  whole 
treatment  will  no  longer  be  that  of  Cholera,  but  that  of  a  dangerous 
febrile  disease. 
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DOMESTIC  DISPENSATORY. 

SHOWING    THE    PROPERTIES,    USES,    AND    DOSES   OP 

MEDICINES. 


In  every  instance,  unless  otherwise  expressed,  the  dose  is  for  an 

adult.     The  usual  rule  for  apportioning  doses  to  different  ages  is 

given  upon  page  5,  to  which  we  beg  to  refer. 

Acm  Acetic,  diluted.  Vinegar. — ^It  is  a  refrigerant  and  diuretic 
It  is  sometimes  administered  in  those  affections  of  the 
urinary  organs,  in  which  there  is  a  white  deposite  in  the 
urine,  caused  by  phosphatic  salts.  Employed  as  a  lotion, 
externally,  in  bruises  and  sprains.  Dose  :  one  to  four  tea- 
spoonsful  in  a  little  water. 

Aero  OrrRic. — Refrigerant  or  cooling,  like  lemon  juioe.  To  prepare 
a  solution  of  the  strength  of  lemon  juice,  eight  and  a  half 
drachms  are  to  be  dissolved  in  sixteen  ounces  of  water.  It 
is  employed  to  form  effervescing- draughts.  Dose  :  a  table- 
spoonful  of  lemon  juice,  or  an  equivalent  solution  of  citric 
acid. 

Aero  Muriatic,  diluted,  or  Hydrochloric  Acid. — ^A  refrigerant,  and 
preventive  of  putrescency.  Employed  in  low  fevers,  malig- 
nant scarlet  fever,  when  there  is  gangrenous  ulceration  of 
the  throat,  in  debility  of  the  digestive  organs,  when  there 
b  a  tendency  to  produce  worms,  &o.  Dose :  twenty  to 
forty  drops,  largely  diluted  with  water,  or  an  infusion  of 
quassia. 

Aoro  NrrRic,  diluted. — ^A  tonic.  Used  internally,  principally  in 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  liver,  and  secondary  syphilis. 
Dose  :  ten  to  thirty  drops,  administered  in  the  same  form 
as  muriatic  acid. 

Aero  NrrRo-MuRiATic,  diluted. — Employed  in  chronic  diseases  of  the 
liver,  chronic  cutaneous  diseases,  and  in  debilitated  and 
syphilitic  constitutions.  It  may  cause  salivation.  Dose: 
ten  to  thirty  drops,  largely  diluted 
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Acm  Sulphuric,  dilnted. — It  is  a  tonio,  refrigerant  and  astringent. 
Used  in  low  fevers,  in  internal  bleedings,  and  in  the  exces- 
sive sweating  of  consumption.  Dose  :  ten  drops  to  thirty, 
in  a  wine-glass  of  water,  repeated  three  times  a  day. 

Aero  Sulphuric,  aromatic.  Elixir  of  vitriol. — Medical  properties 
and  dose  the  same  as  the  preceding,  and  used  in  the  same 
kind  of  c€ises.  Most  agreeable  form  for  administering  the  acid. 

Aero  Tanwic. — Astringent.  Used  in  various  forms  of  hemorrhage 
when  there  is  no  fever,  and  in  the  night-sweats  and  diar- 
rhoea of  consumption.  Also  as  a  gargle,  injection  and  lo- 
tion. Dose :  half  a  grain  to  two  grains,  in  pill,  or  dissolved 
in  water,  several  times  a  day. 

Acid  Tartaric. — Properties  and  uses  the  same  as  those  of  citric  acid. 
Dose  :  ten  grains  to  thirty,  dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of 
water. 

AcoinTE.  Monkshood. — ^A  narcotic  and  sedative.  Used  in  a  large 
number  of  nervous  and  painful  diseases,  as  rheumatism, 
neuralgia,  and  tic-doloureux,  paralysis,  and  epilepsy.  It  is 
very. powerful  and  must  be  employed  with  great  caution. 
Dose :  the  powder  of  the  roots  or  leaves,  may  be  given  in 
doses  of  three  grains  to  twelve,  thrice  a  day ;  of  the  extracti 
one  to  two  grains,  gradually  increased. 

£ther  Nitric     Sweel  spirits  of  nitre. — ^A  diaphoretic,  diuretic,  an 
tispasmodio,  and  stimulant.     Employed  in  fevers,  and  in 
affections  of  the  kidneys.     Dose  :  twenty  drops  to  a  tea- 
spoonful  every  two  hours,  in  a  small  portion  of  water. 

.ZBther  Sulphuric — A  powerful  diffusible  stimulant  and  antispasmo- 
dic. Used  in  low  fevers,  hysterics,  nervous  headachei 
cramp  in  the  stomach,  flatulent  colic,  fainting,  &o.  Dose : 
half  a  tea-spoonful  to  two  tea-spoonsful,  in  water. 

^Bther  Sulphuric,  compound.  Hoffman's  Anodyne. — The  effects  the 
same  as  the  preceding.  Dose :  the  same.  This  is  a  pre- 
paration much  used. 

Aloes. — Cathartic.  Used  in  habitual  constipation,  except  when 
there  are  piles,  and  in  deficient  menstruation.  It  is  gene- 
rally combined  with  other  medicines.  Dose :  two  grains  to 
five,  made  into  pill. 

Aluic.— Astringent.  Used  in  chronic  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  chro- 
nic mucous  discharges,  passive  hemorrhages,  sweating  of 
hectic  fever,  and  in  some  affections  of  the  stomach.  Also 
used  as  a  gargle.  Dose:  ten  grains  to  thirty,  several 
times  a  day.  It  is  best  given  in  solution  in  some  aromatio 
water. 
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golden  sulphuret  is  the  kind  now  altogether  used.     It  is 
employed  in  diseases  of  the  skin.     lis  combination  with 
calomel  andgnaiacam,  formed  into  a  pill  known  as  the  com- 
pound  calomel  pill,  is  the  most  popular  form  of  adminis- 
tering it.     Dose :  five  grains  to  ten,    three  times  a  day : 
of  the  pill  the  same. 
Antimony  Tartarized.  •  Tartar  Emetic. — An    alterative,  diaphor- 
etic, diuretic,  expectorant  and  emetic.    Its  different  effects 
are  produced  by  difference  of  dose,  and  accidental  circum- 
stances.    Added  to  purgatives,  it  greatly  promotes  their 
operation.     There  is  indeed  scarcely  a  remedy  in  the  Ma- 
teria Medica  of  so  wide  an  application,  and  of  such  great 
usefulness.     It  is  found  useful  in  diseases  of  the  skin,  the 
lungs,  in  fevers,  inflammations,  and  as  an  emetic  in  various 
diseases  in  which  vomiting  is  indicated.     Dose :  as  an  al- 
terative, frequently  repeated,  is  from  the  sixteenth  to  the 
eighth  of  a  grain ;  as  a  diaphoretic  or  expectorant,  from  an 
eighth  to  a  sixth  of  a  grain,  as  a  nauseating  sudorific,  from 
one  fourth  to  one  half  a  grain ;  repeated  every  two  hours. 
As  an  emetic,  the  dose  is  from  two  to  three  grains,  given 
in  divided  portions  every  fifteen  minutes,  until  free  vomit- 
ing is  induced. 
Antimonial  Wine. — ^Properties,  the  same  as  the  preoeding.     Dose: 
as  an  expectorant  or  diaphoretic  is  from  ten  to  thirty  dropsi 
frequently  repeated.    As  an  emetic  for  infants^  from  thirty 
drops  to  a  tea-spoonful. 
Arnica.     LeopartPs  Bane, — ^A  nervous  stimulant,  much  used  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe  in  many  nervous  and  painful  affec- 
tions.    It  is  said  \o  produce  diuretic,  diaphoretic  and  em- 
menagogue  effects.     The  tincture  of  it  is  much  employed 
to  allay  inflammations  of  the  skin,  and  in  bruises  and  other 
injuries.     It  is  a  great  homoeopathic  remedy.     Dose :  in 
powder  from  thirty  grains  to  a  drachm.     The  dose  of  the 
infusion,  (one  ounce  to  a  pint  of  water,)  one  to  two*  table- 
spoonsful  every  two  or  three  hours. 
Arsenic.     Ratsbane, — A  poison  and  tonic.     Has  been  used  in  scir- 
rhus  and  cancer,  diseases  of  the  skin,  fever  and  ague,  chronic 
rheumatism,  diseases  of  the  bones,  frontal  neuralgia,  in 
epilepsy,  in  secondary  syphilis,  and  many  other  diseases  of 
the  constitution.     It  is  unquestionably  a  remedy  of  great 
value,  but  it  should  only  be  administered  when  other  me- 
dicines have  failed,  and  then  with  the  greatest  care.     Dose : 
one-sixteenth  to  one-eighth  of  a  grain,  made  into  a  pill 
with  ommbs  of  bread. 
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BiSBCUTH.  White  oxide  of  Bismuth. — ^A  tonio  and  antispasmodia 
It  is  partionlarly  useful  in  painful  affections  of  the  stomach. 
When  there  is  an  aching  pain  of  the  stomach,  it  is  a  very 
valuable  remedy.  Dose :  three  to  six  grains,  combined 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  powdered  ginger,  three  times  a  day. 

Bitter  Swebt. — Narcotic  and  alterative.  Commonly  used  in  cuta- 
neous eruptions  of  the  scaly  kind.  Decoctioriy  in  which 
form  it  is  generally  used,  is  made  by  boiling  one  ounce  in 
a  pint  and  a  half  of  water,  until  there  is  left  but  a  pint  of 
fluid.  Dose  of  this  is  two  to  four  table-spoonsful  three  or 
four  times  a  day. 

Blackberry  Root. — Tonic  and  astringent.  Employed  in  chronic 
diarrhiBa.  Used  generally  in  the  form  of  a  decoction^  which 
is  made  by  boiling  one  ounce  of  the  root,  in  a  pint  and  a 
half  of  water  down  to  a  pint.  Dose :  two  ounces  several 
times  a  day. 

Blood  Root. — Narcotic,  stimulant  and  emetic.  This  article  is  get- 
ting into  very  general  use  in  affections  of  the  lungs,  rheum- 
atism, jaundice,  &;c.  Generally  given  in  the  form  of  /titc- 
ture.  Dose  of  tincture,  from  thirty  to  sixty  drops,  three 
times  a  day. 

Boneset.  Thorouffhwort. — Diaphoretic  and  tonic.  Used  in  ague, 
dyspepsia,  and  general  debility.  Dose:  twenty  grains  in 
powder,  three  times  a  day,  or  it  may  be  given  in  infusion. 
Infuse  one  ounce  in  a  pint  of  hot  water.  Dose  :  three  or 
four  table-spoonsful. 

Buole  Weed. — ^A  narcotic,  tonic  and  astringent.  Used  in  consump- 
tion, bleeding  at  the  lungs,  quieting  irritation  and  allaying 
cough.  Given  in  infusion,  which  is  made  by  infusing  one 
ounce  of  the  herb  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water.  Dose :  the 
whole  of  this  quantity  daily. 

Burdock. — Diaphoretic  and  aperient.  Used  in  scrofulous,  venereal, 
cutaneous,  gouty  and  urinary  aflections.  The  decoction  is 
made  by  boiling  two  ounces  of  the  root,  seeds  or  leaves,  in 
three  pints  of  water  down  to  two.     Dose :  one  pint  daily. 

Butterfly  Weed. — (See  "  Pleurisy  Rooty) 

Butternut.  White  Walnut. — Cathartic.  An  excellent  purgative. 
Dose :  from  five  grains  to  twenty-five. 

Calamus.  Sweet  Flag. — ^An  aromatic.  Dose :  one  scruple  to  one 
drachm. 

Calobcel. — (See  "  Mercury.^^) 

CoLUBCBo.-^Tonic  One  of  the  best  tonics  we  possess  after  acute 
diseases.    It  is  used  in  hectic  fever,  and,  combined  with 
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aromatios,  in  flatulent  bowels.  Dose,  in  powder,  from  ten 
to  thirty  grains,  three  or  foar  times  a  day.  Infusion  is  the 
best  form  in  whieh  to  administer  it. 

Camphor. — A  diffusible  stimulant,  in  moderate  doees ;  in  larger,  a 
narcotio.  This  remedy  is  given  advantageously  in  the  ad- 
vanced stages  of  typhoid  fever,  when  nervous  symptoms 
predominate.  In  all  other  nervous  diseases,  it  is  often  use- 
ful. As  a  liniment,  it  is  very  beneficial  in  local  pains,  and 
it  enters  into  the  combination  of  a  large  number  of  officinal 
preparations.  Dose:  two  to  ten  grains,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. 

Cantharides. — (See  "  Spanish  FHesy) 

Caraway  Seeds.  A  pleasant  stomachic  and  carminative.  Used  to  re- 
lieve flatulence,  &;c.  Dose :  in  substance,  from  one  scruple 
to  one  drachm.  It  is  generally  used  combined  with  other 
medicines. 

Cardamon  Seeds. — ^A  stomachic  and  aromatic  like  the  preceding, 
and  used  under  similar  circumstances  and  in  like  manner. 

Caroliwa  Pink.— See  ("  Pink  Root:') 

Carrot. — Stimulant  and  diuretic.  Used  in  affections  of  the  kidneys 
and  dropsy.  Generally  given  in  infusion,  which  is  made 
by  taking  an  ounce  of  the  seeds  or  root,  and  infusing  in  a 
pint  of  boiling  water.  Dose :  a  pint  during  the  day. 
Carrots  are  also  much  used  as  poultices  in  foul  ulcers,  the 
fcetor  of  which  they  are  thought  to  correct. 

Cloves. — Stimulant  and  stomachic.  Used  in  flatulence,  and  defec- 
tive digestion.     Dose  :  five  grains  to  ten,  in  powder. 

Cascarh^la. — Aromatic  and  tonic.  Used  in  dyspepsia,  chronio 
dysentery  and  diarrhcea,  &c.  It  has  a  very  pleasant  odor. 
Dose  :  one  scruple  to  half  a  drachm,  several  times  a 
day.  It  is  also  administered  in  infusion,  tincture,  and 
extract. 

Castor  Ofl. — Mild,  but  effectual  cathartic.  Used  in  inflammatory 
and  spasmodic  diseases  of  the  bowels  or  of  the  urinary 
organs,  in  diseases  of  infancy  and  childhood,  and  during 
pregnancy  and  after  delivery.  If  castor  oil  be  at  all  ran- 
cid, it  i8  very  acrimonious,  and  causes  much  irritation. 
Dose :  half  an  ounce  to  two  ounces.  It  is  best  adminis- 
tered floating  on  the  surface  of  water  to  which  some  aro- 
matic tincture  has  been  added. 

Catechu. — ^Powerfully  astringent  and  gently  tonio.  Used  in  ohnmio 
diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  and  in  hemorrhages  unaooompa- 
nied  with  excitement.     Dose :  ten  grains  to  thirty,  fire- 
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quently  repeated.     It   is  best  administered   with  sagari 
gum  arable  and  water. 
Cayenne    Pepper. — ^A  powerful    stimulant.     Used    in    dyspepsia, 
dependent  on  debility  of  the  stomaoh.     It  is  sometimes 
added  to  tonio  medicines.     Its  most  important  application 
is  in  malignant  sore  throat  and  scarlet  fever.     The  follow- 
ing is  the  formula  as  it  is  commonly  administered  in  these 
cases.     Two  table-spoonsful  of  the  powdered  pepper,  and  a 
tea-spoonful  of  table  salt  are  infused  for  an  hour  in  one 
pint  of  equal  parts  of  boiling  water  and  vinegar.     It    is 
then  to  be  strained.     Dose  :  a  table-spoonful  every   half 
hour.     This  infusion  is  also  used  as  a  gargle  at  the  same 
time.      Dose  of  the  powder,  is  five  to  ten  grains,  given  in 
pill. 
Centaury,   American. — Stomachic,   tonic,  and   febrifuge.     Used  in 
dyspepsia,  fever  and  ague,  remittent  fevers,  and  as  a  tonic 
during  convalescence  from  acute  diseases.     It  is  generally 
given  in  infusions,  made  by  pouring  a  pint  of  boiling  water 
on   an  ounce  of  the  herb.     Dose :  of  infusion,   two  fluid 
ounces,  frequently  repeated. 
Chalk,  Prepared. — ^An   antacid.      Used  to   correct   acidity  of    the 
stomach.     It  is  commonly  used  in  diarrhcea,  in  the  form  oi 
mixture,  when  it  is  supposed  an  acid  is  causing  the  irritA- 
tion.     D(tse  of  the  powder,  from  ten  to  forty  grains.     Dose 
of  chalk  mixture^  a  table-spoonful,  often  repeated. 
Chamomtle  Flowers. — ^Aromatic  and  bitter  tonic.     Used  chiefly  in 
dyspepsia  depending  on  debility  of  the  stomach,  in  which  it 
is  very  eflicacious.     It  is  generally  given  in  infusion,  which 
is  made  by  taking  two  drachms  of  chamomile,  and  boil- 
ing water  half    a  pint,    infusing  for  twenty  hours    and 
straining.     Dose :  of  infusion,  one  to  two  ounces,  several 
times  a  day. 
Cherry  Bark,  wild. — Tonio  and  sedative.     This  is  a  remedy  that 
has  become  very  popular  in  the  hectic  fever  of  scrofula  and 
consumption.      It  is   also  used  in   ague,  dyspepsia,   &c. 
Dose  :  of  powder,  thirty  grains  to  one  drachm.     It  is  better 
given  in  infusion.      Take  of  the  bark,    bruised,  half  an 
ounce,  cold   water,   one  pint.     Let  it  infuse   for  twelve 
hours,  and  strain.     Dose :  of  infusion,  three  or  four  fluid 
ounces,  several  times  a  day. 
CnfNAXON. — ^A  very  grateful  aromatic.     It  is  generally  used  in  com- 
bination with  other  medicines.     Da»e,  in  powder,  is  from 
ten  grains  to  one  scruple. 
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CuBEBS. — Stimnlant  and  diuretic.  Used  in  disease  of  the  urinary 
organs.  Dose,  in  powder,  one  to  three  drachms,  repeated 
four  times  a  day. 

Cucumber  Tree.  Magnolia. — Gently  stimulant,  aromatic,  tonic, 
and  diaphoretic.  Used  in  chronic  rheumatism,  and  in  ague. 
Dose,  in  powder,  half  a  drachm  to  one  drachm. 

Dewberry  Root. — ^Used  like  "  Blackberry  Root^^^  which  see. 

Dandelion. — Diuretic 'and  laxative.  Used  with  much  benefit  in 
disorder  of  the  liver  and  stomach.  It  promotes  the  secre- 
tion of  bile.  It  is  usually  given  in  decoction.  Two  ounces 
of  fresh,  or  one  ounce  of  dried  root,  sliced,  is  to  be  boiled 
with  a  pint  of  water  down  to  half  a  pint.  Dose:  four 
table-spoonsful  three  times  a  day. 

Deadly  Nightshade. — (See  "  BelladonnaV) 

Digitalis.  Purple  Fox  Glove, — Diuretic,  sedative,  and  narcotic. 
Used  in  dropsy,  consumption,  disease  of  the  heart,  epilepsy, 
spasmodic  asthma,  &c.  Dose  of  the  powder  is  one  grain, 
two  or  three  times  a  day.  It  is  a  powerful  medicine,  and 
its  effects  must  be  closely  watched. 

Dock,  Yellow,  and  Water. — Tonic  and  astringent.  Used  very 
much  in  aifections  of  the  skin.  The  two  kinds  possess  si- 
milar properties,  and  are  used  alike.  The  decoction  is 
made  by  boiling  one  ounce  of  dried  root  or  two  ounces  of 
fresh,  in  a  pint  of  water,  four  table-spoonsful  of  which 
may  be  given,  at  a  dose,  four  times  a  day. 

Dog  Wood  Bark. — Tonic  and  astringent.  Used  sometimes  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  Peruvian  bark  in  ague.  Administered  common- 
ly in  decoction.  Take  of  the  bark,  bruised,  one  ounce, 
water,  one  pint.  Boil  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  strain. 
Dose :  four  table-spoonsfiil,  four  times  or  oflener,  during 
the  day. 

Elaterium. — (See  wild  Cucumber.) 

Elder  Berries.— Diaphoretic  and  aperient.  Used  in  gouty,  rheum- 
atic and  eruptive  diseases.  Dose  :  of  the  dried  juice,  from 
one  drachm  to  half  an  ounce. 

Elecampane  Root.— Tonic,  stimulant  and  diaphoretic.  Much  used 
formerly  in  suppressed  menstruation,  and  is  now  often 
employed  in  diseases  of  the  skin.  Dose  of  the  powder,  is 
one  scruple  to  one  drachm.  The  decoction  is  made  by 
boiling  half  an  ounce  in  a  pint  of  water,  the  dose  of  which  is 
two  to  four  table-spoonsful,  three  times  a  day. 

Ergot.  Spurred  Rye. — This  medicine  is  specific  in  its  action.  It 
18  almoet  wholly  6na|>loyed  as  a  stimulant  to  the  womb  fior 
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promoting  contraction  daring  and  directly  after  labor.  It 
has  also  been  employed  snccessfally  to  check  internal 
bleedings.  Dose  in  powder,  to  a  woman  in  labor,  is  fifteen 
or  twenty  grains,  to  be  repeated  every  twenty  minntes, 
until  its  effects  are  manifested,  or  until  a  drachm  has  been 
given. 

Fennel  Seed. — ^A  pleasant  aromatic.  Much  nsed  to  correct  the 
harshness  and  griping  operations  of  other  medicines. 
Dose :  twenty  to  thirty  grains,  of  the  bruised  or  powdered 
seed. 

Pleabane. — ^A  diuretic.  Used  in  dropsy.  Highly  esteemed  by 
some  practitioners  for  this  purpose.  Administered  in  de- 
coction, made  by  boiling  one  ounce  in  a  pint  of  water. 
Dose  :  a  wine-glassful  every  three  hours. 

Foxglove. — (See  "  Digitalisy  ) 

G-amboge. — A  powerful  cathartic,  and  much  employed  in  dropsy, 
generally  combined  with  other  strong  purgatives  ;  alone,  it 
is  seldom  used.     Dose  :  from  two  to  six  grains. 

G-BNTiAN  Root. — Tonic.  It  is  much  used  when  a  mild  and  agree- 
able tonic  is  desired.  Dose  of  the  powder,  is  from  ten  to 
forty  grains.  The  tincture  or  infusion  is  the  form  in 
which  it  is  usually  administered. 

GhNGER. — ^An  excellent  stimulant  and  carminative,  and  is  frequently 
given  in  dyspepsia,  flatulence,  and  to  correct  other  medi- 
cines. Dose  of  the  powder,  is  from  five  grains  to  twenty. 
An  infusion  may  be  made  by  pouring  a  pint  of  boiling 
water  upon  half  an  ounce  of  the  powder,  or  bruised  root, 
the  dose  of  which  is  two  to  four  table-spoonsfol. 

Glauber's  Salt.     (See  "  Scw/a.") 

Golden  Rod. — Aromatic  and  carminative.  Used  in  flatulence,  &c. 
It  is  generally  given  in  infusion— one  pint  of  water  to  the 
ounce  of  leaves.     Dose :  two  ounces. 

G-old  Thread  Root. — Tonic.  Useful  whenever  a  tonic  is  needed, 
especially  after  fevers.  Dose  of  the  powder,  ten  to  thirty 
grains.  A  tincture  may  be  made  by  adding  a  pint  of 
diluted  alcohol  to  an  ounce  of  the  root,  the  dose  of  which 
is  a  tea-spoonful. 

QtVAikc, — Stimulant  and  diaphoretic.     Used  much  in  rheumatism, 

gout,  secondary  syphilis,  scrofula,  cutaneous  eruptions,  and 

in  suppressed  menstruation.     Dose,  in  powder,  is  from  ten 

to  thirty  grains  ;  of  the  tincture,  one  to  three  tea-spoonsful. 

Gum  Ammoniac— (See  "  Ammoniac. ^^) 

Hardback  Boot. — ^Tonic  and  astringent    Used  in  diairbosa,  cholera 
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infantum,  dyspepsia,  &c.  It  is  thought  to  be  superior  to 
many  other  astringents,  in  ordinary  cases.  A  decoction  is 
made  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  the  root  in  a  pint  of  water,  the 
dose  of  which  is  one  to  two  ounces,  three  or  four  times  a 
day. 

Hellebore,  Black. — Powerful  cathartic.  Used  in  dropsy,  and  in 
promoting  the  monthly  discharge  of  females,  for  which  it 
is  highly  esteemed.  It  has  been  used  in  diseases  of  the 
brain,  and  of  the  skin.  Dose  of  tincture,  one  to  two 
drachms ;  of  powder,  five  to  fifteen  grains,  as  a  cathartic. 

Hemlock.  Canium. — A  narcotic.  Used  in  diseases  of  the  skin, 
scrofula,  chronic  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  chronic  coughs, 
&c.  Dose  of  the  powdered  leaves,  three  or  four  grains, 
twice  a  day.  As  the  system  soon  becomes  accustomed  to 
its  use,  it  is  necessary  gradually  to  increase  the  dose,  that 
its  effects  may  be  maintained. 

Henbane. — A  narcotic,  acting  occasionally  on  the  skin  or  kidneys^ 
and  bowels.  Used  in  all  kinds  of  painful  nervous  diseases, 
in  chronic  rheumatism,  chronic  coughs,  in  hysterics,  and  in 
short,  in  every  kind  of  case  in  which  opium  is  employed. 
It  is  not  so  potent  as  opium,  and  it  is  sometimes  borne 
when  opium  cannot  be  tolerated.  Dose  of  powdered  leaves, 
five  to  ten  grains.  Dose  of  the  tincture  is  a  tea-spoonful 
for  ordinary  effects. 

Hops. — Tonic  and  narcotic.  Used  in  dyspepsia,  the  nervousness  of 
drunkards,  and  to  allay  pain.  They  may  be  used  in  an  in- 
fusion, made  by  pouring  a  pint  of  boiling  water  on  half  an 
ounce,  in  the  dose  of  four  table-spoonsful  four  times  a  day. 
Dose  of  the  tincture  is  half  a  tea-spoonful  to  two  tea- 
spoonsful. 

HoREHouND. — Tonic.  Used  much  in  common  practice  in  coughs, 
colds,  &c.,  and  in  cases  of  debility.  Generally  given  in  in- 
fusion, made  with  an  ounce  of  the  herb  to  a  pint  of  boiling 
water.     Dose  :  a  wine-glassful  several  times  a  day. 

Htdriodate  of  Potassa. — (See  "  Potassium?^) 

Iodine. — Special  stimulant  of  the  glandular  system.  Used  in  glandu- 
lar enlargements,  scrofula  of  every  variety,  chronic  enlarge- 
ment of  the  liver,  spleen,  and  ovaries,  in  cutaneous  diseases 
and  in  consumption.  As  an  ointment,  it  is  applied  to  many 
diseases  of  the  skin,  enlarged  glands,  chronic  swellings  of 
the  joints,  &o.  It  is  not  administered  in  substance.  The 
dose  of  the  tincture  is  five  to  twenty  drops,  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  in  half  an  oanoe  of  water  syrup.    The  iodide 
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Iron,  Ammonio- CITRATE    op. — ^Another  agreeable  preparation  that 
is  getting  into  very  general  use,  as  it  answers  all  the  ordi- 
nary purposes  of  iron,  while  it  is  less  offensive  to  the  palate 
than    most  of  the   others.      Dose :  five   to   eight  grains, 
always  in  solution. 
Iron,  Iodide  op. — This  preparation  is  better  suited  to  scrofula,  and 
other  oases  in  which   iodine  is  indicated,  combined  with  a 
tonic.     Dose  :  two  to  five  grains,  gradually  increased,  three 
times  a  day. 
Iron,   the   Muriate    Tincture  op. — Strongly  astringent.     Used, 
in  addition  to  the  common  purposes,  in  affections  of  the 
urinary  organs,  and  in  the  chronic  mucous  discharges  of 
females,  and  in  passive  hemorrhages  from  the  kidneys  and 
bladder.     Dose :  ten  to  thirty  drops,  gradually  increased 
to  one  drachm,  in  a  little  water. 
Jalap. — An  active  cathartic,  causing  watery  stools.     It  is  usually 
combined  with   other  cathartics,  as   calomel,  for  bilious 
fevers  ;  and  cream  of  tartar,  for  dropsy.     Dose,  in  powder : 
ten  to  twenty  grains. 
James'  Powder. — (See  "  Antimonial  Powder,^^) 
Jamestown  Weed. — (See  "  Thorn  Apple.^^) 
Jerusalem  Oak. — (See  "  Warmseed") 

Juniper  Berries. — Stimulant  and  diuretic.  Used  in  dropsy,  dis- 
ease of  the  bladder,  and  diseases  of  the  skin.  Best  given 
in  infusion,  which  is  made  by  pouring  a  pint  of  boiling 
water  on  an  ounce  of  the  bruised  berries.  Dose  :  the  pint 
in  twenty- four  hours. 
Juniper  Oil. — (See  "  Oils,'') 

ELiNO. — An  intense  astringent.  Used  in  chronic  dysentery,  whites, 
and  in  hemorrhages,  when  there  is  no  excitement.  It  is 
generally  combined  with  opium,  chalk  mixture,  &c.  Dose 
of  the  powder :  from  ten  to  thirty  grains.  It  may  be  given 
in  infusion. 
Laudanum. — (See  "  Opium.'') 
Lavender. — ^An  aromatic  and  stimulant.     It  is   generally  used    to 

render  other  medicines  more  grateful,  and  in  perfumery. 
Lead,  Sugar  or. — ^Powerfully  astringent  and  sedative.  Used  in 
bleedings  from  the  lungs,  stomach,  and  womb,  (in  which 
it  is  an  excellent  remedy)  in  chronic  dysentery,  diarrhcea, 
and  cholera  infantum,  and  Asiatic  cholera.  It  some- 
times has  been  known  to  cause  painter's  colic,  and  lead 
palsy,  when  long  continued.  It  is  perhaps  judicious,  while 
using  it,  to  take  small  quantities  of  vinegar  for  preventing 
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its  deconipoBition.  It  is  nearly  always  combined  vith 
opium.  Doee  :  one  la  two  griiins  in  |)ill,  wliioh  may  be 
repeated  every  two  nr  three  lioara. 

Lettvcb. — A  riurnotio.  It  lulls  pain  and  producer  ^leep.  Its  actioa 
is  muoh  like  tliat  tif  opinm,  without  afTcoHng  tho  bead,  or 
cau-Mn^  conatipatina,  like  tiiatdrng.  It  is  mostly  osad  to 
alluy  cniigh  and  quiet  nervous  excitement.  It  ts  tiwd  as  a 
kind  of  extract,  the  dose  of  which  i«  two  grains. 

Lime. — There  are  several  preparntions  of  this  alkali,  employed  in 
nodieinc.  It  is  generally  used  to  correct  atudity  of  the 
etomach. 

LiuK  Water. — Antacid,  tonic,  and  astringent.  Used  in  dyspepsia, 
with  acidity  cf  the  stomach,  diarrhi£s,  sick  etomach,  and 
externally  as  a  wash  to  eruptions,  foni  ulcers,  ijc.  When 
employed  internally,  it  is  best  given  combined  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  milk,  which  quite  ooncoala  its  disagrees- 
ble  taste.  Dose  :  two  (o  four  oimoes,  several  times  a  day. 
For  nausea,  a  table-spooofal,  mixed  with  milk,  may  be  given 
every  fifteen  minutes. 

LiMS,  Carbonate  OF. — Chalk. — An  antacid.  Nearly  always  given 
ourabined  with  other  medicines.  It  in  much  nsed  inohaik 
mixture.     Dose:  from  ten  grains  to  a  drachm. 

LivERwoKT. — Mild  tonic,  astringent  and  diuretic.  Mach  used  in 
bleeding  frum  the  lungs,  consumptions,  cough  and  liver 
complaints.  It  may  be  drank  in  infusion,  in  any  quantity, 
as  a  common  beverage. 

LoBBL[A. — Indian  Tobacco. — Emetic,  diaphcretic,  expectorant,  and 
sometimes  cathartic.  It  has  been  much  nscd  in  coughs, 
asthma,  hooping  cough,  and  in  the  latter  stages  of  croup. 
Dose  of  the  powder,  five  tn  twenty  grains.  It  is  seldom 
given  in  this  form,  the  tincture  being  much  more  agree- 
able. Tliis  is  made  by  taking  four  ounces  of  lobelia,  and 
two  pints  of  diluted  alcohol,  leaving  them  lo  stand  together 
fourteen  days,  and  then  straining.  Doae:  tliirty  drops  to 
two  tea-spoonsful,  every  three  or  four  hours. 
Logwood. — A  pleasant  astringent.  Used  in  chronic  diarrhoea,  chro- 
nic  dysentery,  and  in  the  chronic  Iwwcl  complaints  of 
young  children.  It  is  a  very  good  remedy,  and  much  em- 
ployed. The  decoction,  in  which  form  it  is  best  givno,  is 
made  of  one  ounce  of  rasjwd  logwootl,  and  two  pints  of 
water  boiled  to  one  pint.  The'dose  is  four  tablcvspooneful  j 
for  tt  child  two  years  of  age,  two  tea>spoon?fal, 
times  a  day. 


n^fal,  wa|^^_ 
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Magnesia,  Carbonate  or. — ^An  antacid.  Used  in  sour  stomach. 
By  combining  with  the  acid  in  the  stomach  it  is  slightly 
purgative.  Dose  :  half  a  drachm  to  two  drachms,  mixed 
with  milk  or  water,  and  a  little  syrup. 

Magnesia,  Calcined. — This  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  and  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  carbonate  of  magnesia. 

Magnesia,  Sulphate  of.  Epsom  Salts. — An  excellent  cathartic, 
producing  watery  stools,  without  pain  ;  used  generally  in 
inflammatory  diseases  and  fevers.  Doee  :  one  ounce,  or 
more. 

Male  Fern. — Tonic  and  astringent.  It  has  had  a  high  reputation 
for  destroying  worms,  especially  the  tape- worm.  Dose  of 
the  powder  is  from  one  to  three  drachms,  to  be  given  with 
molasses,  every  morning  and  evening,  for  one  or  two  suc- 
cessive days.  It  is  customary  to  administer  a  brisk  cathar- 
tic directly  afterwards. 

Mallows. — ^Used  in  colds,  dysenteries,  and  complaints  of  the  kid- 
neys and  bladder,  for  its  demulcent  properties.  The  decoc- 
tion may  be  drank  in  any  quantity. 

Manna. — ^A  mild  laxative,  but  producing  sometimes  flatulence.  It 
is  usually  given  to  children  and  pregnant  women.  It  is 
commonly  combined  with  senna,  rhubarb,  salts,  &c.,  the 
taste  of  which  it  conceals.  Dose  :  from  one  to  two  ounces ; 
for  children,  one  to  two  drachms.  It  may  be  dissolved  in 
water. 

Mat  Apple  Root. — ^An  active  cathartic.  It  acts  much  like  jalap, 
and  is  generally  used  in  the  same  manner  and  for  the  same 
purposes.  Dose,  of  powder,  ten  to  twenty  grains.  There 
is  also  an  extract. 

Mat  Weed.  Wild  Chamomile, — Given  in  nervous  diseases,  and 
in  coughs  and  colds,  to  produce  perspiration.  It  may  be 
drank  in  infusion  freely.  Dose :  four  table-spoonsful  seve- 
ral times  a  day. 

Meadow  Saffron. — (See  "  Colchicum,^^) 

Mercury,  Oxymuriate  of.  Corrosive  Sublimate, — ^In  large  doses  it 
acts  on  the  bowels ;  in  smaller,  it  produces  the  specific 
action  of  all  the  mercurial  medicines.  It  is  less  liable  to 
salivate  than  calomel.  It  is  generally  used  internally  as 
an  anti-venereal,  combined  with  other  medicines,  and  in 
many  diseases  of  the  skin,  and  in  obstinate  chronic  rheum- 
atism. I)ose :  from  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  of  a  grain, 
repeated  three  or  four  times  a  day.  It  is  a  corrosive  poison 
in  larpe  doses. 
53 
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Mercury,  Muriate  of.     Calomel, — Cathartio,   although  seldom  em- 
ployed alone.     It  stimulates  the  liver,  and  every  secreting 
organ  in  the  body,  and  increases  their  action.     It  is  oseftd 
in  bilious  fevers,  jaundice,  bilious  colic,  dysentery  of  hot 
climates,  and  indeed,  in  nearly  every   disease  in  which 
there  is  a  derangement  of  the  secretions.     Dose,  as  a  pur- 
gative, from  five  to  fifteen  grains ;  to  produce  a  constitu- 
tional effect,  half  a  grain  to  a  grain  every  night,  followed 
in  the  morning  by  a  gentle  cathartic.    _ 
Mercury,  Pill  of.     Blue  mass, — This  is  one  of  the  mildest  prepara- 
tions of  mercury,  and  is  commonly  used   to   obtain  the 
alterative  effects.     Dose :  one  pill  of  five  grains,  may  be 
given  night  and  morning,  with  an  occasional  laxative. 
Mercury  with  Chalk. — This  is  also  a  very  mild  combination. 
It  is  generally  given  to  children,  and  to  persons  of  irritable 
bowels.     Dose :  for  a  child,  five  grains,  twice  a  day,  mixed 
with  thick  syrup. 
Morphia. — There  are  several  salts  of  morphia,  but  the  sulphate  and 
acetate  are  most  commonly  used.     Obtained  from  opinm, 
and  possessing  most  of  its  properties.     For  its  effects  and 
use,  see  *'  Opium,^^     It  is  thought  to  constipate  less  than 
opium,  and  cause  less  unpleasant  efiects    on  the  brain. 
Dose :  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  of  a  grain. 
Musk. — Stimulant   and    antispasmodic.      Used   in   all   spasmodic 
diseases,   and  in  typhus,   when    there   is   twitching  and 
tremors.     It  is  not  much  employed  on  acoouut  of  its  high 
price.     Dose :  ten  grains  every  two  or  three  hours. 
Mustard. — ^A  stimulant.     Has  been  used  in  dyspepsia,  particularly 
the  white  mustard  seed  taken  whole  in  the  quantity  of  a 
table-spoonful,  two  or  three  times  a  day.     Two  tea-spoons- 
ful or  more  make  an  excellent  emetic  in  cases  of  narcotic 
poisoning,  by  being  mixed  with  a  tumbler  of  warm  water. 
It  is  also  an  excellent  emetic  in  the  beginning  of  Asiatic  cho- 
lera,  when  the  stomach  is  oppressed  with  undigested  food. 
Myrrh. — Stimulant  tonic.     Used  in  chronic  coughs,  consuraptioii, 
asthma,  and  in  various  affections  connected  with  disordered 
function  of  the  womb.     It  is  generally  combined  with  iron, 
or  aloes,  or  other  medicines.     Dose :    from   ten  to  thirty 
grains.     There  is  a  large  number  of  formulte  into  which 
it  enters  in  the  Pharmacopoeia. 
Nitrate  of  Potash.    Nitre. — ^A  diuretic,  and  diaphoretic.   It  is  used 
in  active  hemorrhages,  fevers,  and  all  diseases  of  excite- 
ment.    Dose :  five  to  fifteen  grains,  dissolved  in  water. 
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Nitrate  of  Silver.  Lunar  Caustic, — ^A  tonic  and  antispasmodio. 
It  has  been  chiefly  employed,  beneficially,  in  epilepsy,  and 
dyspepsia,  when  there  is  irritation  of  the  stomach.  It  is 
much  used  by  surgeons  externally.  Dose :  one-eighth  of 
a  grain,  gradually  increased  to  four  or  five  grains,  three 
.  times  a  day,  in  a  pill.  It  should  not  be  continued  longer 
than  two  months. 

Oak  Bark. — ^Astringent  and  tonic.  This  bark  is  obtained  from  the 
white  oak.  It  has  been  given  internally,  in  chronic 
diarrhoea,  and  hemorrhages,  when  there  is  no  excitement. 
It  is  best  administered  in  a  decoction^  made  by  boiling  one 
ounce  of  bark  in  a  pint  of  water.  Dose :  two  to  four  table- 
spoonsful,  four  times  a  day.  It  is,  however,  generally  used 
externally,  and  as  injections  for  whites,  &c. 

Oil  of  Anise. — Stimulant.  This,  and  nearly  all  the  other  volatile 
oils,  are  chiefly  used  to  flavor  or  to  improve  and  correct 
the  griping  action  of  other  remedies.  They  are  generally 
useful  in  flatulence  and  pain  in  the  stomach,  when  a 
stimulant  is  required.     Dose  :  five  to  ten  drops. 

Oil  of  Caraway. — Stimulant.     Dose  :  one  to  ten  drops. 

Oil  of  Cinnamon. — Stimulant  and  cordial.     Dose :  one  to  two  drops. 

Oil  of  Cloves — Stimulant.     Dose  :  two  to  six  drops. 

Oil  of  Juniper. — Stimulant  and  diuretic.  This  oil  is  used  some- 
times,  in  connection  with  other  medicines,  in  dropsies  of 
debilitated  subjects.  Dose:  five  to  fifteen  drops,  three 
times  a  day. 

Oil  of  Partridge  Berry. — Stimulant.  Used  to  flavor,  having 
that  of  winter 'green. 

On-  OF  Penny  Royal.     Stimulant,  &c.     Dose  :  two  to  ten  drops. 

Oil  OF  Peppermint. — Dose :  one  to  three  drops.  Eseence  ol 
peppermint  is  made  firom  it.     Dose :  ten  to  twenty  drops. 

Oil  of  Rub. — Stimulant  and  antispasmodic.  Has  been  used  in 
hysterics  and  convulsions.     Dose :  two  to  five  drops. 

Oil  of  Sassafras. — Stimulant,  &c.  Much  used.  Dose :  two  to  ten 
drops. 

Oil  of  Savine. — Stimulant.  It  has  been  much  employed  by  empi- 
rics to  restore  the  monthly  discharges  of  females,  and  to 
produce  abortion,  and  sometimes  with  fatal  consequences. 
Dose  :  two  to  five  drops. 

Oil  of  Turpentine. — Stimulant,  antispasmodic,  diuretic,  and  ver- 
mifuge. It  is  used  in  chronic  diseases  of  the  urinary  pas- 
sages, and  in  whites,  gleet,  ulcerations,  particularly  in 
typhoid  fever,  rheumatism,  and  bleeding  from  the  stomach 
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and  lungs.  It  is  an  excellent  remedy  also  for  worms  in 
the  bowels,  and  given  conjoined  with  castor  oil,  when  free 
purging  is  desired,  will  be  of  much  advantage.  In  oonvnl. 
sions  it  is  often  the  best  remedy  we  possess,  in  which  case 
it  may  be  used  as  an  injection ;  hysterics  it  will  frequently 
relieve  almost  instantly,  administered  in  the  same  manner. 
It  sometimes  occasions  much  irritation  of  the  kidneys  and 
bladder,  if  given  in  an  over  dose.  Dose :  five  drops  to 
twenty  drops  as  a  diuretic ;  as  a  vermifuge,  it  may  be 
given  in  an  ounce  dose.  As  an  injection,  an  ounce  may  be 
used  with  starch -water,  &c. 

Oil  of  Vitriol. — (See  "  Acidj  Sulphuric^) 

Opium. — A  stimulant  and  narcotic.  It  is  impossible,  here  to  allude 
to  all  the  diseases  in  which  this  drug  has  been  found  ser- 
viceable. There  is  scarcely  any  malady,  in  which,  under 
certain  conditions,  it  has  not  been  useful.  Its  most  com- 
mon applications  are  to  allay  pain,  to  tranquilize  the  nerv- 
ous system,  and  to  produce  sleep.  If  given  in  small  doses, 
it  acts  as  a  decided  stimulant ;  in  larger  doses  it  acts  as  a 
sedative  and  causes  sleep.  It  generally  causes  constipa- 
tion, and  in  chronic  diarrhoeas  it  is  much  employed  to 
relieve  the  pain  and  check  the  discharge.  It  is  a  valuable 
remedy  in  rheumatism,  in  gout,  in  inflammatory  diseases, 
after  the  system  has  been  prepared  for  it  by  reducing,  in 
cholera,  in  spasmodic  affections,  &c.  Dose :  half  to  one 
grain,  is  the  usual  quantity ;  of  laudanum^  twenty  drops. 
It  is  an  ingredient  in  a  very  large  number  of  preparations 
directed  in  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

Parrgoric  Elixir.  Camphorated  Tincture  of  Opium, — This  is  an 
agreeable  anodyne  and  antispasmodic,  and  much  used  to 
quiet  cough,  to  relieve  pain  in  the  bowels,  and  is  given  to 
infants  to  induce  sleep.  The  dose  for  an  infant  is  from 
five  to  twenty  drops ;  for  an  adult,  one  to  two  tea- 
spoonsful. 

Parsley  Root. — ^Aperient  and  diuretic.  Used  in  affections  of  the 
kidneys,  and  in  dropsy.  It  is  well  spoken  of  by  high  au- 
thorities. It  is  administered  in  infusion.  Two  ounces 
may  be  added  to  one  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  allowed  to 
stand  for  two  or  three  hours.  Dose:  two  to  four  table- 
spoonsful,  frequently  repeated. 

Pbhivt  Royal. — Stimulant  and  aromatic.  When  taken  as  a  warm 
tea  it  promotes  perspiration*  It  is  given  in  flatulent  colio 
and  siok  stomach,  and  it  is  sometimes  used  in  domestio 
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practice  to  promote  the  monthly  discharge.    A  large  onp-' 
ful  may  be  taken  at  bed- time  for  this  purpose. 
Pepper,  Black. — ^A  warm  stimulant.     It  is  given  in  debility  of  the 
stomach,  and  has  been  accounted  a  good  remedy  in  ague. 
Dose  :  five  to  twenty  grains. 
Peppermint. — ^A  stimulant  and  aromatic.     It  is  useful  to  relieve 
pains  in  the  stomach  and  flatulence,  and  for  giving  an 
agreeable  flavor  to  other  medicines.     It  may  be  given  in 
infusion,  but  the  essence  or  oil  is  more  in  common  use. 
Peruvian  Bark. — An  admirable  tonic  and  febrifuge.     There  is  no 
medicine  belonging  to  the  class  of  tonics  so  extensively 
used  as  this.     It  may  be  given  in  any  of  the  diseases  of 
debility  in  which  tonics  are  indicated  ;  but  its  chief  value 
is  derived  from  its  power  in  checking  fever,  especially  ague, 
and   relieving   all   affections   of   a  periodical   character. 
Dose,  in  ague,  one  drachm,  to  be  repeated  every  four  hours, 
during  the  intermission ;  in  other  affections,  as  a  tonic, 
ten  to  thirty  grains.     Quinine,  which  is  prepared  from  it, 
being  so  much  more  convenient  to  administer,  has  nearly 
superseded  its  employment.     It  is  also  given  in  decoction, 
infusion  and  tincture. 
Pink  Root.     Carolina  Pink, — ^A  vermifuge.     For  destroying  worms 
we  have  in  this  country  perhaps  no  remedy  equal  to  it 
Dose  of  the  powdered  root  for  a  child  three  or  four  years  oi 
age,  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  ;  for  an  adult  from  one  to 
two  drachms,  to  be  repeated  morning  and  evening  for  seve- 
ral successive  days,  after  which  an  active  cathartic  should 
be  administered.     It  is  more  generally,  however,  given  in 
infusion,  for  a  form  of  which  see  ^'  Prescriptions^^^  under  the 
head  of  "  Anthelmintics.^^ 
Pipsisseway.     Winter  Green, — Diuretic,  astringent,  and  tonic.  Used, 
in  dropsy,  and  affections  of  the  kidneys  and  gravel,  scrofula, 
ulcers,  and  diseases  of  the  skin.     It  is  a  very  popular  reme- 
dy, and  is  much  employed  in  all  the  empirical  preparations 
recommended  for  diseases  of  the  blood.     Its  flavor  is  parti- 
cularly pleasant.     The  decoction  is  made  by  boiling  two 
ounces  of  fresh  leaves  with  three  pints  of  water  down  to  a 
quart.     Dose  :  a  tea-cupful,  three  times  a  day. 
Pleurisy  Root. — Expectorant  and  diaphoretic.     It  is  much  used  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  in  common  colds,  pleurisy,  con- 
sumption, and  other  affections  of  the  lungs  ;  also  in  rheu- 
matism, in  dysentery,  flatulence  and  indigestion.     Decoc* 
iion^  made  by  boiling  one  ounoe  in  a  quart  of  water ;  a  tea* 
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cupful  may  be  taken  every  three  hours,  until  it  produoet 
its  effeots. 
PoKB  Berry. — ^It  is  purgative  and  emetic,  in  large  doses.  Used 
chiefly  in  chronic  rheumatism,  for  which  it  has  a  high  char- 
acter. Generally  administered  in  tincture^  made  by  satn- 
rating  brandy  with  the  berries.  Dose  :  a  tea-spoonful  thrice 
daily.  Poke  berries  have  also  been  used  externally  as  an 
ointment  in  piles,  and  diseases  of  the  skin* 
Potash,  Acetate  of. — Diuretic  and  cathartic.     Used   in  dropsies. 

Dose :  one  scruple  to  two  drachms. 
Potash,  Bicarbonate  of. — ^An  antacid  and  diuretic*     Used    in  acid 
stomach,  and  in  gravel  when  the  deposit  is  red  sand.     It  is 
commonly  used,  also,  for  making  an  effervescing'  draught > 
Dose  :  ten  to  forty  grains. 
Potash,  Sulphate  of. — Cathartic.     Used  when  there  are  glandular 
obstructions  in  the  abdomen,  especially  in  children,  indi- 
cated by  swelling.     It  is  advantageous  to  combine  it  with 
aloes,  rhubarb,  or  some  other  similar  purgative.     Dose :  a 
scruple  to  half  a  drachm  for  an  adult ;  five  grains  to  ten 
for  a  child  three  or  four  years  old. 
Potash,  Supertartrate  of. — (See  "  Cream  of  Tartar^) 
Potassium,  Iodide  of.     Hydriodate  of  Potash, — ^Used  in  cases  simi- 
lar to  those  in  which  iodine  is  employed.     It  is,  however, 
more  convenient  to  administer,  and  therefore  more  gene- 
rally prescribed  for  internal  use.     Dose :  one  to  two  grains, 
dissolved  in  water,  twice  a  day,  in  all  scrofulous  complaints 
and  glandular  enlargements.     It  is  applied  externally  as 
an  ointment. 
Prickly  Ash. — ^A  stimulant  and  diaphoretic.     Used  in  chronic  rheu- 
matism, and  diseases  of  the  skin.     Dose  :  ten  grains  to 
half  a  drachm,  in  powder,  three  times  a  day. 
PuccooN.— (See  "  Blood  Root:') 

Quassia. — ^A  tonic.  Used  when  a  mere  tonic  b  required,  in  dyspep- 
sia and  in  the  debility  s^cceeding  fevers.  Given  in  infu- 
sion, which  is  made  by  infusing  two  drachms  of  quassia 
chips  in  a  pint  of  cold  water  for  twelve  hours.  Strain, 
and  give  four  table-spoonsful,  three  or  four  times  a  day. 
Quinine,  Sulphate  of. — Prepared  from  Peruvian  bark,  which  see  for 
ascertaining  its  medicinal  properties  and  uses.  Twelve 
grains  of  quinine  are  considered  equal  to  an  ounce  of  bark. 
Dose  as  a  tonic,  one  grain  three  or  four  times  a  day ;  in 
ague,  it  may  be  given  in  two  to  five-grain  doses  every 
three  hoursi  during  the  intermission  of  the  disease. 
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Rhataitt. — ^A  powerful  astringent,  and  moderate  tonic.  Used  in 
chronic  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  hemorrhage  without  ex- 
citement, especially  from  the  kidneys,  whites,  and  in  every 
case  in  which  the  vegetable  astringents  may  be  employed. 
It  is  usually  administered  in  decoction,  which  may  be  pre- 
pared by  boiling  an  ounce  of  the  root,  bruised,  in  a  pint  of 
water.  Dose:  two  to  four  table-spoonsful,  repeated  ac- 
cording to  the  necessity  of  the  case.  In  Europe  this  is  re- 
garded as  the  most  valuable  astringent  that  they  possess. 

RsuBARB. — Tonic,  cathartic,  and  astringent.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
of  cathartics  when  the  bowels  are  in  a  debilitated  condi- 
tion, but  from  its  astringency  it  is  calculated  to  induce 
constipation  ;  for  this  reason  it  is  often  useful  in  diarhceas 
that  are  caused  by  irritating  matter  in  the  intestines,  and 
is  highly  serviceable  in  the  bowel  affections  of  infancy  and 
early  childhood.  It  is  generally  given  in  combination  with 
other  medicines,  as  calomel,  aloes,  magnesia,  &c.  In  fe- 
vers it  is  inferior  to  other  cathartics,  unless  in  the  advanced 
stages,  when  the  system  is  much  reduced.  Dose :  twenty 
to  thirty  grains  as  a  purgative ;  as  a  laxative,  five  to  ten. 
For  infants  the  syrup  may  be  used,  the  dose  of  which  is  a 
tea-spoonful  or  two. 

BocHELLE  Salt. — ^A  cooling  purgative,  more  agreeable  than  the 
common  cathartic  salts.     Dose :  one  ounce  or  more. 

Rue. — Stimulant,  antispasmodic,  and  diaphoretic.  Used  in  hyste- 
rics, flatulent  colic,  and  suppressed  menstruation.  On  ac- 
count of  its  irritating  properties,  it  requires  to  be  adminis- 
tered with  caution.  DoMse  of  powder,  fifteen  to  thirty 
grains,  three  times  a  day.  It  may  be  given  in  infusion, 
made  by  adding  a  pint  of  hot  water  to  one  ounce  of  the 
leaves.     Dose  :  two  table-spoonsful  three  times  a  day. 

Saffron. — Stimulant,  antispasmodic,  and  it  is  thought  to  possess 
the  property  of  stimulating  the  womb  and  causing  the 
menstrual  flux.  It  is  now  chiefly  used  in  domestic  prac- 
tice to  promote  the  eruption  in  measles,  &o.  Dose :  ten 
to  thirty  grains. 

Sal  ^ratus. — (See  "  Bicarbonate  of  PotashP) 

Salicin.— (See  "  Willow  Bark:') 

Salt,  Epsom. — (See  "  Magnesia^  Sulphate  of?^) 

Saltpetre.— (See  "  NitrcUe  of  Potash:') 

Sarsaparo^la. — Diaphoretic.  Used  in  cutaneous  eruptions,  and 
secondary  syphilis.  It  has  become,  through  the  agency  of 
advertised  nostramsi  a  medicine  of  great  repute  in  a  large 
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ll^ooT,  Virginia. — Stimulant  tonio,  diaphoretic,  and  diuretic. 

•  If  is  used  in  typhoid  fevers,  in  ague,  in  obstructed  menstru- 
ation, and  for  promoting  the  eruption  in  measles,  scarlet 
ferer,  &c.  Administered  generally  in  infusion  and  tincture. 
'  To  make  the  infusion,  take  half  an  ounce  of  snake-root, 
and  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  infuse  for  two  hours  and  strain. 
Dose  :  two  to  four  table-spoonsful,  repeated  every  hour  or 
two  in  low  fever;  three  times  a  day  or  oftener,  in  other  affeo- 
tions. 

Bicarbonate. — An  antacid.  Used  in  gravel,  when  the  depo- 
site  is  redj  and  in  acidity  of  the  stomach.  Dose  :  ten  grains 
to  one  drachm,  dissolved  in  a  little  water. 
Carbonate. — Like  the  preceding  in  its  general  properties.  It 
has  been  administered  in  scrofulous  affections,  hooping 
ooufi^h,  gravel,  dyspepsia,  &c.  Dose :  from  five  to  fifteen 
grains,  three  times  a  day. 

Muriate  of.  Tabfe  Salt, — Hild  stimulant  to  the  stomach  in 
moderate  doses,  in  larger,  it  causes  cathartic  effects,  and  in 
sbll  larger,  it  acts  as  an  emetic.  It  is  only  for  this  latter 
purpose  that  it  is  used  as  a  medicine.  Dose  :  one  to  two 
table-spoonsful  in  a  tumbler  of  water.  It  may  be  properly 
employed  to  excite  vomiting  in  oases  of  narcotic  poisoning, 
and  in  cholera,  &c. 

Sulphate  of.  Glauber*s  Salt, — ^An  active  cathartic,  increas- 
ing very  much  the  intestinal  secretion.  Used  chiefly  in  the 
early  stage  of  fevers  and  in  inflammatory  diseases.  It  has 
also  been  found  peculiarly  serviceable  in  hemorrhages  when 
given  in  small  doses,  frequently  repeated,  that  resist  the 
ordinarv  remedies.  Dose :  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and 
a  half,  dissolved  in  water.  A  little  cream  of  tartar  added 
very  much  conceals  its  taste. 
Phosphate  of. — Cathartic,  and  resembles  Epsom  or  Glauber 
salt  in  its  general  effects.  Its  taste  is  like  that  of  common 
table  salt,  and  it  may  be  given  in  broth  or  soup,  as  it  im- 
parts to  it  the  proper  agreeable  saline  taste.  Dose :  half 
an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a  half. 

8H  Flies.  Cantharides, — Powerfully  stimulant,  and  diuretic. 
In  large  doses  they  produce  violent  irritation  of  the  kidneys 
and  bladder,  strangury,  and  bloody  urine.  In  still  larger, 
they  will  cause  death  from  inflatnmation  of  the  bowels. 
Irritation  of  the  urinary  organs  may  be  relieved  readily  by 
an  injection  of  laudanum,  or  the  internal  administration  of 
laudanum,  or  oamphor,  together  with  a  free  use  of  mooila- 
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glnous  drinks.  They  are  used  iDternally  in  dropsy,  8a| 
pressed  menatmation,  gleet,  whites,  and  in  the  incontineni 
of  urine  oousequeot  upon  debility  of  the  neck  of  the  bU 
der.  Dose :  one  or  two  grains,  powdered  and  made  in 
pills,  twice  a  day.  Dose  of  the  tinctare,  twenty  drops  to 
tea>spoonful,  three  times  a  day,  administered  in  two  tabl 
spoonsful  of  mucilaginous  fluid. 

Spuhhed  RvE.^See  "  Er^ot.'") 

Squills. — Expectorant,  diuretic,  and,  in  larger  doses,  emetic.  U« 
in  affections  of  the  lungs  after  the  stage  of  excitement  hi 
passed  away,  in  dropsy,  combined  with  calomel  or  dig^tali 
and  in  the  croup  of  children,  combined  with  seneka  snali 
root  and  tartar  emetic.  See  "  Prescriptions,"  under  th 
bead  of  "  Expectorants"  for  Coxe's  Hive  Syrup.  Dm 
as  a  diuretic  or  expectorant,  is  one  grain,  repeated  thre 
times  a  day. 

Sulphur. — Laxative  and  diaphoretic  Used  in  piles,  diseases  of  tb 
skin,  especially  itch,  chronic  rheumatism,  catarrh,  asthma 
&o.  It  is  often  combined  with  cream  of  tartar.  Dose : 
one  to  three  drachms  a  day,  mixed  with  syrup,  molasses  or 
milk. 

Sumach  Berries. — ^Astringent  and  cooling.  Used  for  making  a 
cooling  drink  in  fevers,  and  as  a  gargle  in  inflammation  of 
the  throat.     Strongly  recommended  in  mercurial  salivation. 

Sweet  Flag.  Calamus. — ^A  stimulant,  tonio  and  aromatic.  Used  in 
dyspepsia  and  debility  of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  Dose : 
one  scruple  to  one  drachm.  It  may  be  taken  in  iufusi<Ht, 
to  be  drank  freely. 

Tamarinds. — ^A  cooling  laxative.  They  are  often  used  for  making 
a  drink  in  diseases  of  excitement. 

Tamsy.— Aromatic  and  tonio.  Used  for  worms,  hysterics,  &o.  An 
ounce  of  tansy  and  a  pint  of  hot  water,  will  make  an  ioAi' 
sion,  a  half  a  tea-oapful  of  which  may  be  taken  severa] 
times  a  day. 

Tae.— Stimnlant  arid  dinretio.  Used  in  ohronio  oonghs.  Tar>wata 
has  been  thought  a  remedy  for  consumption.  Tar  is  alsc 
used  for  piles.  For  the  mode  of  preparing  tar-water,  me 
"Preicriptions,"  under  the  head  of  "  Expectorants."  Thi 
doee  of  tar  is  half  a  tea-spomfal,  three  or  four  times  a 
day.  It  may  be  made  into  plUs  with  flour,  or  mixed  with 
sugar. 

TimpBHTtiiB. — (See  "Oil  of  TurpeiUine.") 

Tnaii  Apple.    Jemettown    Weed. — A.  narcotic,  which,  in  larga 
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doses,  will  cause  death.  Used  beneficially  in  nearalgia, 
rheumatism,  cancer,  asthma,  &c.  In  this  last  disease  it  is 
commonly  smoked  in  a  pipe.  It  is  also  used  for  many  pur- 
poses externally,  in  a  poultice  or  as  an  ointment.  Dose 
of  the  powdered  leaves,  two  grains.  The  extract  is  given 
in  a  dose  of  one  grain. 

Tulip  Tree.  Wild  Poplar, — Diaphoretic  and  tonic.  Used  as  a 
substitute  for  Peruvian  bark  in  ague,  in  chronic  rheuma- 
tism, and  dyspepsia.  Dose  of  bark  in  powder,  half  a 
drachm,  three  times  or  oftener  in  a  day.  A  saturated 
tincture  may  be  made,  the  dose  of  which  will  be  a  tea- 
spoonful. 

Yalerian. — Stimulant  and  antispasmodic.  Used  in  hysterics,  epi- 
lepsy, and  low  fevers  in  which  there  is  great  nervous  dis- 
turbance. Dose  of  powder,  from  thirty  to  sixty  grains. 
It  is  often  administered  in  tincture,  the  dose  of  which  is 
one  to  four  tea-spoonsful.  In  some  cases  the  quantity  of 
spirit  may  be  an  objection  to  the  use  of  the  tincture,  when 
an  infusion  may  be  employed  in  preference. 

YioLBTS. — They  are  diuretic  and  slightly  laxative,  and  have  been 
successfully  used  in  diseases  of  the  lungs,  kidneys,  and 
skin,  and  some  of  the  varieties  are  thought  to  possess  re- 
markable virtue  in  gravel  complaints.  They  may  be  ad- 
ministered in  the  shape  of  an  infusion,  made  by  adding  a 
pint  of  hot  water  to  an  ounce  of  the  herb.  Dose :  two  to 
four  table-spoonsful,  three  times  a  day. 

Wild  Cucumber.  Elaterium, — ^An  active  cathartic.  Used  in 
dropsy,  in  which  disease  it  possesses  great  power.  It 
causes  copious  watery  motions,  and  unless  given  with  care, 
may  do  much  mischief  by  the  violence  of  its  action.  Dose : 
half  a  grain,  repeated  once  in  an  hour  until  it  operates.' 

Wuxow. — Tonic  and  astringent.  Is  used  as  a  substitute  for  Peru- 
vian bark  in  ague.  Salicin^  an  active  principle  of  willow 
bark  is  getting  into  very  general  use,  and  by  some  is  con- 
sidered but  little  inferior  to  quinine.  One  ounce  of  the 
bark,  infused  in  a  pint  of  hot  water  for  three  hours,  will 
make  an  infusion  which  may  be  drank  during  the  inter- 
mission of  the  paroxysms.  Dose  of  the  salicin  is  from  two 
ten  grains. 

WncTER  Green. — (See  "  Pipmseway?^) 

Worm  Smed.  Jerusalem  Oak. — An  excellent  vermifuge.  Dose  for 
a  child  two  or  three  years  of  age,  is  one  to  two  scruples  of 
the  seeds  in  powder,  mixed  in  molasses,  and  given  mom- 
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ing  and  evening  for  three  days.  A  brisk  cathartic  should 
then  be  administered. 

Wormwood. — ^A  strong  tonic.  Used  in  general  debility,  dyspepsia, 
in  worms,  ague,  &c.  The  infusion  is  made  by  drawing 
an  ounce  of  the  tops  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water.  Dose : 
two  to  four  table-spoonsful,  three  times  a  day  or  oftener. 

Yellow  Boot. — ^A  native  shrub  of  the  south  and  west.  The  bark 
of  the  root  is  intensely  bitter.     It  is  a  tonic,  and  may  be 

used  in  such  cases  as  are  suited  to  quassia  or  columbo. 
Dose :  two  scruples. 

Zuvc,  Oxide  of. — Tonic  and  antispasmodic.  Used  in  epilepsy,  St 
Vitus'  dance,  and  other  spasmodic  affections.  Dose :  two 
to  eight  grains,  four  times  a  day,  made  into  pills. 

Zmc,  Sulphate  of.  White  Vitriol,  —  Tonic,  astringent,  and,  in 
large  doses,  ftmetic.  It  is  chiefly  employed  in  epilepsy, 
hooping-cough,  and  other  spasmodic  diseases.  It  is  seldom 
used  as  an  emetic,  except  in  poisoning.  It  causes  vomit- 
ing very  quickly.  Dose,  as  a  tonic,  one  to  two  grains ;  as 
an  emetic,  twenty  to  thirty. 


Zb  th«  oonrM  of  tills  Tolun*  muaj  words  ooonr  with  whioh  Am  gonorallty  of  ro^dsn 
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Acute.  An  acute  disease  is  one  that  is  severe  in  its  character,  rapid  in  its 
progress,  and  short  in  its  duration. 

Alterative.  A  medicine  that  imperceptibly  causes  such  a  change  in  the 
habit  or  constitution ,  as  is  favorable  to  the  re-establishment  of  health. 

Anodyne.  A  medicine  which  acts  on  the  nervous  system,  and  relieves  or 
extinguishes  the  sensation  of  pain. 

Anthelmintics.     See  p.  774. 

Antiperiodic.  That  which  operates  to  prevent  the  return  of  thoae  develop- 
ments of  disease  which  are  periodical. 

Aperient.     A  laxative.     See  p.  737. 

Astringent.     See  p.  793. 

Cataplasm.     A  poultice. 

Cathartics.  Medicines  that  promote  discharges  from  the  bowels.  A 
general  term  including  Laxatives,  Purgatives,  and  Hydragogues.  See  p. 
736. 

Chronic.  Long  continued,  as  applied  to  diseases  of  long  standing,  and 
opposed  to  acute. 

Clyster.  Any  liquid  injected  -into  the  lower  intestines,  by  meant  of  a 
synnge  or  other  appropriate  apparatus. 

Counter- Irritant.  Any  article  that  is  used  to  produce  a  secondary  irrita- 
tion or  disease,  in  order  to  relieve  a  primary  one. 

Decoction.  When  the  active  principles  of  a  vegetable  substance  have  been 
dissolved  by  boiling,  the  liquor  containing  them  is  called  a  decoction. 

Depletion.  Diminishing  the  quantity  of  fluid  circulating  in  the  blood- 
vessels, either  by  bleeding,  evacuants,  or  nauseants. 

Diaphoretics.     See  p.  752. 

Diuretics.     See  p.  759 

Electuary.  Called  also,  "  Confection,"  and  "  Conserve."  Any  medica- 
ment compounded  with  sweets,  and  of  a  consistence  somewhat  thicker 
than  honey. 

Emmenaoogues.  See  p.  771.  Are  medicines  which  excite  the  monthly  dia- 
charge  of  women. 

Emollients.  An  application  whioh  softens  or  relaxes  the  solid  substances 
of  the  body. 

Emulsion.  A  mixture  of  oil  and  water,  made  by  means  of  sugar,  muoilaga, 
or  yelk  of  egg. 

Enema.     A  clyster. 

JBschar.  a  crust  or  disorganized  portion  of  animal  substance,  arising  firom 
rtifieation  or  death  of  the  part. 
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ExPECTOBAKT.     See  p.  764. 

Extract.     A  preparation  obtEdned  by  the  evaporation  of  a  vegeUble  j 

or  a  vegetable  eolution.     Whea  made  from  an  infusion  oi  a  decactkai, 

called  a  watery  extract;  when  from  a  tineture,  »  spirituous  extract. 
Fomentation.     The  application  to  any  part  of  the  body  of  warm  liqi 

either  simple  or  medicated,  by  means  of  clotha  that  will  retain  the  '. 

and  moisture.     The  liquid  itself  which  ts  to  used. 
Hydhagogueh.     See  p.  737. 
Hot  Bath.     See  "  Tepid,"  below. 
Infusion.     A  liquor  in  which  plants  hare  been  soaked  delow  boiling  lem 

ature,  by  which  their  qualities  are  extracted. 
Injection,     Any  liquid  thrown  into  any  aperture  of  the  body  ;  wbetb 

natural  one,  as  the  auus,  the  eye,  the  ear,  or  an  accidental  o 

a  sore  or  wound. 
Issue.     Any  rniall  Bore,  produced  by  caustic  or  otljer  agent,  dectnn 

texture  or  vitality  of  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied. 
Lavement.     An  enema  or  clyster. 
Laxative.     A  gentle  cathartic. 

LiniMGNT.     Any  medicinal  compound  to  be  applied  by  friction. 
Lotions.     Any  liijuids  used  lor  washing  any  part  of  the  body. 
SIacekate.     To  soak  in  any  cold  liquid  lur  a  long  time. 
UiNiM.     The  sixtieth  part  of  a  Auid  drachm. 
Narcotic.     See  p.  760. 
Oppatb.     An  anodyne  containing  opium. 
OxVKEL.     A  mixture  of  vinegar  and  honey. 
PitDGATrvE.     A  brisk  cathartic,  producing  repealed  and  five 

See  p.  737. 
Refrigerant.     A  medicine,  or  application,  which  abales  heat. 
KoLLES.     Is  a  strip  of  cloth,  usually  two  inches  or  more  iu  widili,  and 

a  yard  or  yards   in   length,  which  is  Tolhd  togiether  thai  it  may  be 

more  conveniently  applied  as  a  bandage. 
SciRBHOus.     "  Cancer."  before  ulceration  has  occurred. 
Sedative.     That  which  allays  the  excited  condition  (whether  arterial 

nervous)  of  the  system. 
Seton.     a  thread,  or  any  like  thing,  drawn  through  the  skin  and  tli 

retiuned  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  discharge  of  matter,  by  keeping 

a  constant  irritation. 
Soporific.     A  narcotic,  which  cnnses  sleep. 
Stimulant.     A  medicine  exciting  temporaTtly  the  action  of  tho  syatt 

The  word  is  somrlimes  used   to  denote  a  local  appliaUian  of  on  excll 

nature,  which  atlects  only  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied.     In  this  ei 

however,  the  word  "  counter-irritant."  is  UBually  employed   by   medi 

men.     See  pp.  750,  777. 
SuDoRino.     A  medicine  producing  or  increasing  perspiration. 
SirppofliTosr.     A  medicated  solid,  generally  of  a  conical  or  cylindrienl  ehi 

introdui^ed  into  the  rectum. 
y^  Tspin.     A  tepid  bath,  for  example,  is  that  in  which  the  water  range*  ft 

^1  62°  to  86" ;  a  wnnt  bath,  in  which  it   ranges  from  S5'  to  98*  ;  a 

*  bath,  in  which  it  ranges  from  08°  upwards,  say  to  106';  ft  vapor  bi 

V  in  which  it  ranges  from  100*  lo  130". 

\f  TiNDTUBK,     A  solution  of  medicinal  subitancei  in  spirits  or  inwiiM.     U 

'  wine,  it  is  calleil  a  vinoi/s  linclure. 

Tonic,     Any  medicine  which  permanently  incrcasvs  the  vigor  of  tlivlw^ 
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Abdomki,  enlargement  of,  680,  681 

over-diHtention  of  in  pregnancy,  690 
Abortion,  515,  691 

prevention  of,  693 
Abrasion  uf  the  skin,  252 
Abscess,  acute,  252 

chronic,  268 

of  liver.  486 

milk,  412 
Absorbents,  75 
Accidents,  204 
Accidents,  use  of  water  in  case  of,  206 

diet  in  case  of,  206 

temperature  of  room  in  case  ol^  206 

removing  in  case  of,  205 

warm  bath  in  ca<te  of,  207 
Acconchemeut,  chamber  of,  695 
Accountants,  health  of,  198 
Achilles,  tendon  of,  3d 
Add,  citric,  886,  818 

nitric,  523,  818 

nitro-muriatic,  818 

prussic,  242,  535 

sulphuric,  615 

stomach,  742,  747 

tannic,  819 

tartaric,  819 
Adds,  mineral,  poiMming  br,  289 
Addulous  fruits.  124 
Aconite,  257,  819 
Adhe!<ion  of  raw  surfaces,  prevention  of, 

229, 230 
iEther,  sulphuric.  257,  819 
After  birth,  93,  702 

pains,  702 
Ague,  258 
Air,  138 

tube.  80 

unwholesome  for  children,  715 
Aliment  for  wounded.  204 
Alkalies,  (poiaon,)  240 
Almond  emtilsion,  182 
Aloes,  262,  819 

compoond  decoction  of^  738 
tureof,  742 
,819 


Amaurosis,  263 
Ammonia,  (acetate t)  515, 
{bicarbonate,)  820 
{mnriate,)  820 
(aubcarboncUe,)  614 
Angina  pectoris,  265 
Animal  heat,  12 

preparations  for  the  sick,  178 
food  for  the  convalescent,  189 
for  children.  722 
Animation,  suspended,  231 

from  hanging,  233 
from  poisonous  gases,  934 
from  smothering,  286 
Aniseed  cordial,  805 

ANTHELllINnCS,  774 

Antibilious  pills,  744 
Antimony,  sulphuret  of,  820 

tartrate  of,  241,  821 

losenge,  810 
Antimonial  wine.  750, 765,  821 

powder.  769 
AimsFASiiODics,  267,  788 

camphor  as,  303 
Apkrickts  and  CATBAanci,  786 
Apple  tea,  181 
Apoplexy,  267 

m  infants,  286 

prescriptions  for,  741, 
Aphths,  27 1 
Architects,  198 
Ardent  spirits,  181 
Arm.  83 

Armbone.  fracture  of.  216 
Arnica,  tincture  of;  778,  821 
Aromatics,  126 
Arrowroot,  120, 174 

blanc  mange,  187 
mucilage  of,  187 
pudding,  186 
Arsenic,  821 
Arsenical  solution,  273,  829 

poisons,  241 
Arteries,  78 
Artichoke,  122 
Arts,  effect  of  on  health,  198 


hoi.  151 

iodurellvd.  (for  scrofula,}  4T5 
Balluna.  140,  ItiO.  470 

cold,  tui  cliililiBn,  15(i.S80,J»l,T34 

Tit  iiir>uile,  6S0,  71S 

HntUT  pudding.  189 

Bcnrberty,  S33 

decwlW  of,  :81 
Wedi  and  bedding  for  tbe  eick,  16S 
Bt;cf.  106 

lee.  J  09.  179 
Beer,  ginger,  808 
Beet  rout,  1 22 
BellulnnDa,  880,833 
Bavvnget,  prepwutiuiu  ot,  180,  IS!,  BOS 
Bi!e,B5,  86.  l.iB 
BiliouK  pill*.  744.  74 & 

funir,  prfl»aripiin,i  for,  7*7 
Birth,  92.  008 

nuth,  recipe  for.  179 

loEcn^,  810 
Bitlenwret,  823  £1 
Btukberry  rooi,  833 
Black  draught,  aes 

Blanc  BinnBe,  t8T 
Bladder,  BO 

i«  and  grovel  in,  482. 605 

pre«criptl(>n»  fur,  761,  7B4 

iDflamuuiliun  of.  27i 

irriuble,  381.702 
Bleeding,  ■irect  of.  S83 

from  uaK,  !83 

at  liuiga,  485,  fiDS 

prewription  for,  740 
Bleraed  thiitle,  infuwoD  ot,  758 
Blialering,  598 


Bowels,  inflamniatioti  of,  S8S 
cunstipatiDn  of,  168 

loOKDOVof,  lU 

rcgularilj  of.  ISB 
compUinU  of,  748 
prewtfip^aai  tor,  71S 

Borax.  SV8 

Brain,  !i3 

and  nerves, irtructoreand  fuQctionor.U 

■ensihililj  of.  S4  

GompTHuion  uf,  SB  ^^^1 

conoaHion  of,  ZB9  ^^M 

inflammation  (if.  290, 141  ^^H 

Brandv.  (egg,)  184  ^^H 

Braw  founden,  198  -      ^^* 

Breail,  116 

pHDndRi  178 

BreBkfMt,  133  _ 

BrcB'l -pud ding.  ISS 
BresBt.  cancer  of,  305 
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Breast,  broken,  618 

enUipiment  of  In  pregnancy,  680,  681 
690 

inflammation  of,  519 

management  of,  706 
Breant  pang,  265 
Breathing,  83 

artificial  231 
object  of,  5234 

dimcultjr  of,  in  pregnancy,  689 
Brick  maker*,  198 

layerB,  196 
Broiled  food,  104 
Broochitie,  chronic,  294 

acute,  293 

fai  infancy,  297,  784 
Bronchocelc,  299 
Broth,  chicken.  190 

mntton,  191 
Bruises,  225 
Brush  makers,  196 
Bubo,  620 
Bucher*8  pills,  746 
Buchu  leares,  801 
Bugle  weed,  823 
Bunions,  301 
Burdock,  823 
Burgundy  pitch,  687 
Bums,  227 
Butchers,  193 
Butter,  115 

milk,  185 
Butterfly  weed,  823 
Butternut,  piU  of,  745 

Cabbage,  121 
Cabinet-makers,  196 
Calamine,  802 
Calomel,  51 1.834 

and  antimony,  747 

jalap,  747 

scammony,  747 
Calumba,  808 
Camphor,  803,  824 

mixture,  304 

julep,  304 

emuliMon  of,  779 

for  fumigation,  167 

pilla.783 
Camphorated  mercurial  ointment,  306 
Cancer,  304 

of  the  breast,  palliatire  for,  307,  783 

of  the  stomach,  308 

of  the  womb,  311 
Canella  bark,  314 
Cantharides,  244,  698 

tincture  of,  761 
Capaiva,  85 1 
Capsicum,-  (Cayenne    pepper,)    for    sore 

throats,  822,  826 

for  menstrual  obstmetioo,  828 
Carbuncle,  8 14 
Oarrots,  189 

Md  tamips,  mashed,  189 
GartfliftklS 

54 


Canrers,  195 
CascarilU  bark,  817 
Casua,  817 
Castor  oil,  817,  824 

for  locked  jaw,  629,  680 
mixture,  39 
and  turpentine,  741 
Catalepsy,  {trance),  818 
Catarrh,  837 

epidemic,  478 
Catechu,  821 

CATBAanos  and  APKanrrrs,  736 
Caustic,  (/ufuir),  241,  835 
Caul,  87 
Cayenne  pepper,  for  sore  throats,  381 

for  menstrual  obstruction,  383 
Cellular  membrane,  96 
Cerate,  TVim^r't,  802 
Chalk,  828.  825 

mixture,  828,  798 
compound  powder  of,  828 
Chamomile  flowers,  828 
infusion  of;  740,  789 
Chancre,  616 

Chapoed  hands,  liniment  for,  808 
Cheex  bone,  21 
Cheese,  115 
Chemists,  198 

Cherry  bark,  infusion  of;  769,  786 
Chestnuts,  120 
Chewing  food,  102 
Chicken  broth.  190 
panada,  190 
tea,  179 
pox,  824 
Child-bed  ferer.  685 

mania,  589 
Childbirth,  192.  698 
Chilblain,  826,  812 
Children,  management  of,  784 
griping  in,  778 

new-born,  suspended  anrmatioo  U,  886 
apoplexy  in,  286 
convulsions  of.  237 
dropsy  of  the  brain  in,  886 
consumptive  tendency  in,  ooantenetad. 

545.547 
bathing  oC  150,  680,  681,  784 
exercise  of,  546,  547,  580 
moral  training  of,  influenoa  oo  health. 
581 
CnLoaoroaM,  699 
Chloride  of  lime.  168 
Chlorine,  167,  168,  169 
Chlorosis,  602 

prescription  for,  790 
ChoooUte,  129        m 
Cholera,  Asiatic,  88 1 

supplementary  article  oo,  813 
infantum,  884 
prescription  for,  794 
morbus,  827 
Chordee,  ointment  for,  861 
Chyle,  88 

ttaolject,  101 


850 
Cidn.  ISl 

CircuUtion.  tcti^w  of.  78 
C^nuniiia.  3:16,  635 

OM-diid,  Mi5 
Oltrieuid.  IS8,  eifl 
Otlcinc  uintmeiit.  SS7 
Oitran  Donllftl,  805 
Olap.  4tS 
Ulauilinaai  ISO 

of  hoiuea.  IBS 


CIVTKTmiiu, 

Clerk*.  ISa 


19H 


preKiipliini  fur,  338 
Cold  crcun.  80B 
Cold*,  rtmet  of.  IS9 

preAcriiitioni  for,  T54,  T5S,  761, 
766.  767 
Colchicum.  337 
uid  «Fan>,  740 


Colic,  3h9 

onaman,  pre*criplicin  for.  SM 
flmlolBit.  |V«acnpCini]  for,  636 
prp»criiiliu(i»  Kit,  740,  777 
In  infiuiU,  314 
painlen'.  341 

tirMcriptioti  for,  740 
Cdoene  wnWr.  807 
ColocjntK  34S 

CoOEUT  H«  TBI  Sicx.  173 

fgr  tha  coDTBlesopat.  1S6 
romploiion,  67 
Comnniind  infosiun  of  gentjin,  789 

jiUI  of  rhubarb,  564 

^mbogc  pill.  4i3 
CompRHlDn  of  thfl  bnin,  E5 
runcu»i.in  of  the  bnuu.  969 
CuiiMiua|>tiim.  pulmoiuuy.  114.  B40 

uuiu*  (if,  ti46 

iMtilmic;  to,  cDBBtetMUd,  HS.^il 

Bcrnfiilous.  fi7S 

prcCTtptiwa  for,  7i2,  768.  769,  781 
Codtitipation.  346,  156 

protfriptiou  for,  7S8,  741.  743 

Id  pregnancT,  C97 
Convulsinni,  348' 

in  children,  337 

nrncripliora  for,  749,  777.  77B,  7B4 

hyvtcriml,  in  prc(;nanOT,^ 
Cojikin,  351,  836 
Cupper.  3B3 

poiwm,  341 

ve«p|<  for  boiliniF,  pouoBotn   lutuie 
<-f,341 
Cdi^s.  fBiwea  oC  159 

Btradtne  for,  399 

hooping.  3fll,  7fl8 

pmcnptioiui  for,  754,  761,  765.  768, 
769,770,771 


w  for,  733, 741. 743 


Cough  in  pregTiMwr,  I 

Cmi.  mnbUinl.  93 

CoauAU.  tlOS 

Cams,  351,  819 

Conela,  149,  GOO 

C<MtiTM>e»,  pri'xripUi 

Cows'  milk,  113 

Ouw  pox.  655 

Crunpa  in  sloniui.  hlistcriog  tot,  598 

and  bowels  in  prt^nancy.  687 

in  l«n  and  Uii|i;ha  in  pr^nanc;,  690 

mor|3iinc  ipplietl  aRer  Wiator  br,  5M 
Cream  of  tartar  and  nalta.  741 
Bti'l  jalap.  747 
■olulioo  of;  763 
CrnloD  oil,  3fi5,  ».it6 

niiiliire  iif,  741 
CroDp,  S5ft 

preMTiplion  for.  751 
Cobebf ,  359 
Cupping,  i4S 

DandmO;  7S9 
Danilelion,  300. 637 

pilli,  Ac  74H,  763 
Deadly  night  ■aliaHo.  S60,  S39 
Delirium  tremena.  SCI,  366 

OeUriom.  757 

pra«ription  for,  782 
Delivery,  treatmeul  afler,  703 
Dentitiiin,  34 
Derbjihife  neck,  N9 
Diab«te«,  367 

DllVKtUtTKB,  TBS 

Dii^lhra^m.  46.  89.  81,  B7 
Diet,  100,  101.  469 

general  regulaliuiui  of,  131 

during  prpgnancj,  6S8 

after  deliverr,  TU3 

during  eucklli^.  709 
Digeitjon,  inf;)tna  of,  B8 
Di^Mtinn,  24,  67 
IHgl(ali>,  43!!,  ml 
DiairhcM,  IBB,  »70 

pmcHptiona  for,  486,  7»8,794|fl 

ID  pregnancy.  68i^ 

in  DifBols,  374.  739 

in  children,  3T8 
Duouaci  or  In*  am*,  7ft4 


of  thekiMw^  9SS 

of  IMS,  Tii 

of  jiv  biMia,  S93 

of  neck,  339 
Diuamoii.  759 
Dogwood  lark,  788.  82T 
PoHEsrio  Din-aMMTmT,  81 8 
I>«»ofmedieitw,SI8 
Dover's  powdeia,  317 

•mi  oJomel,  759 
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Draughts,  efferrescing,  402,  757 
Dress,  tight,  149,  223,  600 

change  of,  581 
DroM- makers,  194 
Dried  fruitH,  123 
Drinks,  126,  101,  806 

for  the  sick,  180,  185,  193,  805 
Druggi«t8,  198 
Droptiy,  general,  377 

of  the  belly,  381 

of  the  chevt,  385 

of  the  brain.  886 

chronic,.  389 

from  Hcarlet  fever,  574, 577 

remedy  for,  422 

prescriptions  for,  403,  746,  748,  751, 
752,  760,  761,  762,  764 
Drowning,  73,  231 
Dysentery,  392 

chronic;  prescription  for,  352 

prewjripuons  for.  758, 794,  795, 796,  797 
Dyspepsia,  prescriptions  for,  464,  788, 740, 
747,  743,  763,  789,  791,  792 

Ear,  43,  62 

inflammation  of,  400 
Ear-ache  of  infants.  727 
Effervescing  draughts,  402,  757 
Eggs,  109 
Egg  brandy,  184 
EUterium,  403,  843 

piUs,  746 
Electuary  of  sulphur  and  senna,  742 

of  jalap  and  potash,  748 
Elbows,  diidociition  of,  221 
Elephantiasis,  273 
Emxtios,  749 

of  chamomile  flowers,  324 
Emmknaooouks,  771 
Enkmata,  748 
Engineers,  198 
Epilepsy,  268,  403 

prescriptions  for,  784,  766,  791 
Epileptic  fit,  prescription  for,  785 
Epsom  salt.  408 

solution  of,  740 

with  colchicum,  741 

with  senna,  738 
ilrgot  of  rye,  1 18,  243,  408,  827 
Eruptions  of  infants,  729 
Erysipelas,  409 
Esophagus,  83 
Evacuations,  154 

by  stool,  155 
Exercise,  136,  160,  143,  470 

of  children,  546, 580 

of  infants,  716 
Expectorants,  764 
Extremities,  {wperior,)  32 

{inferior^  36 
Eye,  60 

muscles  of,  43 

inflammation  of,  412,  595 

affection  of,  268 

washes,  799 


Face,  20,  66 
Fainting,  419 

prescription  for,  777 

in  pregnancy,  689 
Falling  of  the  womb,  prescriptioo  for,  796 
Fat,  96 
Fecula,  1 15 
Fever, — 

remittent,  552 

and  ague,  258 

scarlet,  571 

rheumatic,  557 

yellow,  672 

hectic.  448 

milk.  514 

child-bed,  (puerperal)  685 

intermittent.  258 

malignant,  152 

typhus  and  typhoid,  686 
Fevers,  prescriptions  for — 

cola  water  ablution,  576 
miscellaneous,  654,  566.  S56, 
789,745,747,756,757,759, 
778,  779,  787,  788, 790,  798 
'  Feet,  washing  of,  160 

swelling  of,  in  pregnancy,  690 
'  Fingers,  fractures  of,  218 
I  Fire,  case  of  burning  garments,  S28 
IFish,  110,  192 
Fistula  lachrymalis,  21 
Flaxseed  tea,  183,  770 
Flannel,  161.681 
Flesh,  proud,  fhmi  bums,  229 
Flics,  Spanish,  244,  598,  761 
Flour  and  milk  boUed.  186 
Flow  of  blood,  means  of  arresting,  209 
Flooding  from  womb,  420 
Flummery,  187 
Fluor  albus,  (whites)  662,  313 

injections  for,  263,  678,  795,  796 
Foetus,  93 
Food,  101 

preparatioD  at,  103 

nbnnous,  106 

gelatinou^  108 

albuminous,  109 

fat  and  oily,  113 

farinaceous,  115,  178 

mucilaginous,  121 

saccharine,  128 

acidulous,  124 

quality  of.  136 
Foot,  37 

Fowl  with  rice,  121 
Fowler's  solution,  273,  822 
Foxglove.  422,  782,827 
Fore-arm,  34 
Fractures,  211 

of  lower  jaw,  28 

of  the  leff,  218 

of  the  collar  bone,  216 

of  the  ribe,  216 

of  arm-bone,  216 

of  the  fore-arm.  217 

of  the  fingers,  218 
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Fneturesof  the  thigh,  219 

of  the  sternum,  81 
Fhuik's  grains  of  health,  448 
fVeesing,  treatment  ot  287 

applications  for,  207 
Frietions,  146 
Fknits,  124 

Furniture  for  side  room,  169 
Fumigaiion  for  sick  room,  167 

pastiles  for,  167,  809 

camphor  for,  167 

Tinegar  for,  168 

chlorine  for,  168 

OaU,  pill  of,  746 
Gall  stones,  480 
Gamboge,  4^ 

pills,  compound,  493 
Gangrene,  prescriptioo  for,  779,  804 
Garments,  change  of,  148 

pressure  oC  149 
Gabous.  268.  392,  612,  662,  669, 696,  797, 

798,  799 
Gelatinous  food,  108 
G«Dtian,  428,  789 
enders,  196 
Glands,  76 

Glasses,  oonTez  and  ooncaTe,  69 
Glauber  salt,  428 

tasteless  solution  of,  740 

with  cream  of  tartar,  741 
Gleet,  301,  498 

injection  for,  678 

catechu  for,  321 

prescriptioos  for,  795,  796 
Gloucester  jellj,  190 
Goat's  milk.  114 

artificial,  184 
Goitre,  299 
GooorrhQ»a.  428 

preiscriptioo  for,  768 
Goulard  water,  recipea  for,  486,  664 
Gout,  429 

cordial,  742 

pill  f(»r,  746 

prescription  for,  769 
GraTel  in  the  bladder,  489,  606 

prescriptions  for,  488,  761,  764 
Green  sickness,  609 

prescription  for,  792 
Gregorv's  stonuich  powder,  278 
Grifith^s  pills,  744 

mixture,  769 
Grooms,  197 
Gruel,  grits,  176 

oat  meal,  176 
Gnaimc  436,  769 
Gun  ammoniac,  486,  820 
Gum  arabic,  437 
Gum-boil,  487 

Gun  cotton  for  bunia,  brniBei^  Ac.  note,  980 
Chitta  Serena,  268 
Gloe  boUen,  197 

Haddock,  HI 


Hair,  99 

Hair,  stimulant  for,  807 

powder  to  remore,  807 

oil,  809 
Hand,  86 

Hanging,  resuscitatioo  from,  93S 
Hare.  107 
Hartshorn,  614 
Hartshorn  jellj,  178 
Head.  18 

muscles  oC  48 

ache.  421,  478 

in  pregnancy,  689 
rheumadfC,  preecriptioo  for,  441 
Health  affected  bj  aria,  tradea  and  profes- 
sions. 198 

Sir  AsUej  Cooper^s  means  of  preaerr- 
ing.  474 

influence  of  moral  trainiQg  npon,  581 
Heart.  71 

diseases  oC  448 

bum,  447,  681,  687 

rheumatism  of|  561 

palpitation  of^  in  pregnancy,  689 
Heat,  animal,  12 
Hectic  fever.  448 
Hellebore,  {poimm,)  249 
Hemlock,  242.  449,  829 
Hemorrhage  from  the  longa,  699 
Henbane.  460,  781,  788,  829 
Herbs,  infusion  oC  764.  765,  756,  767 
Hernia,  (rupture.)  228,  224,  468 

lotion  for  strangulated,  670 
Hiccup,  897.  461  '        . 

Hivesyrup,  751,  767 

Hoarseness,  preventiTe  of,  {eateehu^)  399 
Hoffman's  anodyne,  785,  819 
Hone^,  193 
Hooping  cough,  451 

prescriptioos  for,  361, 767,  771,  785 
Hops,  infuMiun  of,  769 
Hone-radish,  tincture  of,  778 
Hostlers,  197 

Hot  water,  topical  use  of,  151 
House,  cleanliness  of,  159 

painters,  198 
Huxham's  tincture  of  bark,  790 
Hydrophobia,  454 
Hyosdamus,  (A^adcfM,)  450 
Hypochondria,  457 
Hysterics,  458 

prescriptions  for,  784,  785,  786,  791 
Hysterical  ooorulaiona  in  pregnancy,  689 

Iceland  moss,  176 
Iliac  passion,  469 
Indian  com,  116 
Indigestion,  115,  464 

prescriptions  for,  979,  447,  789,  790, 
791,  792 

chamomile  flowers  for,  393 
Indolence,  147 
iMFAinr  NKWLT  Boaif,  719 

how  to  be  droaeod,  719 
bteaati  ofc  7IS 
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Imfant  uwwly  bobh,  713 

iDJaries  ot  received  at  birth,  713 

retention  of  urine  of,  714 

food  for,  714,  722 

drink  for,  714 

stomach  and  bowels  of^  714 

iMFAirr,  OKNKRAL  MANAOBMXNT  OF,  715 

clothing  for,  715 
cold  bathinff  improper  for,  680 
washing  and  dressing,  712,  715 
cleanliness  of^  716 
exercise  of,  716,  718 
position  of  when  in  arms,  717 
carriages  for,  717 
cradle  for,  721 
gymnasium,  718 
sleep  of,  720.  721 
habits  of,  720 

nostrums  for,  to  be  avoided,  721 
artificial  nursing  of,  721 
Infanu,  milk  of  different  animals  for,  721 
weaning  of^  723 

IllFAJfTS,  DIHXASn  OP,  724 

congenital  diseases  of,  725 
cutaneous  diseases  of^  728 

red-gum,  728 

white-gum,  728 

dandruff,  729 

•cald-head,  729 

tetter,  633 
•ore  throat  oC  730 
locked-jaw,  629 
bmnchitis,  297,  734 
diarrhoja  of,  732 
wasting  of,  732 
Yomiting  of,  781 
ear-ache  of,  727 
itch  of,  729 
colic  of,  344 
Infection,  164 
Inflammation  of  bladder,  279,  761 

of  kidneys,  761 

of  brain,  290 

of  ear,  400 

of  eye,  412,  595 

of  bowels,  286 

oflungs,  491,  758,  767 

of  the  surfaces.  485  (lead) 

of  the  liver,  485 

of  the  breast,  512 

of  the  throat,  550 

of  the  stomach,  chronic,  470 
Influensa,  478 

prescriptions  for,  765,  766,  770 
Infusion  compound,  of  gentian,  789 
Injections,  748 
salta^  748 
Epeom  salts  as,  749 
for  a  child,  749 
for  worms,  774     , 
for  gleet,  678 
for  gonorrboM,  485 
for  whites,  268,  278 
Inspiration,  68 
Instep,  88 


Intestines,  84 

Integuments  of  the  body*  95 

Iodine,  474,  829 

ointment,  802,  306 

tincture  oC  doee,  475 
Ipecacuanha,  475,  751,  762,  810 
Irish  moss,  177 
Iron,  476, 880,  881 

poison,  241 

workers,  197 
Itch,  477,  615,  729 

ointment  for,  802 
Itching  of  genitals  in  pregnancy,  688 

Jalap,  478,  831 

James*  powders,  478,  820 

Jaundice,  479 

prescription  for,  747 

in  pregnancy,  688 
Jaw,  22 

muscles  of,  44 

dislocation  of;  222 

locked.  625 
Jelly,  hartshorn,  178 

Gloucester,  190 
Juniper  berries,  762 

Kidneys,  89 

diaeasea  of,  489,  761 

prescriptions  for,  763,  764 

mflammatioD  of,  761 
Knee-pan,  87 

dislocatioo  oi,  222 
Kreosote,484 
Krout,  sour,  586 

Labob,  698 

premature,  691 

symptoms  preceding,  694 

duration  oC  697 

attendants  daring,  696 

sleep  **    696 

dress  «    696 

food  «    696 

heat  of  room     "    696 

poeition  in  bed  **    697 

shivering  **    697 

symptoms  oC  698 

prirparatioo  of  room  for,  695 

chloroform  daring,  699 

dose  of,  701 
Ladng,  149, 223,  600 
Lacteals,  76 
Lamb,  109 

Laudanum,  (petaom)  242 
Laurel-water,  (poimm^)  248 
Lee*s  pills,  745 
Lead.  241.  484,  881 
Leather  dressers,  194 
Leeches,  application  ot,  250 
Leech  bites,  suppressing  the  flow  oC  204 
Leg,  36 

fractoresof,  213 
Lemon  juice,  125,  585 

•yiiip,8i06 


■                       88t                                                IITDBX.                                       ^^^^H 

1                        UmoMdcIBa 

Uealt.  mlet  for,  13S                              ^^H 

■                           LMloee,  BS3 

W                                       lincturaor,  7S1 

pr<^ptioii  for.  7^6                        ^^H 

r                                    pill,  of,  789 

obitructHHi  of.  3£3                             ^^^1 

938 

eipowre  10.  23B 

Lime.  485.  833 

omplHir  tor.  308                          ^^H 
painrul.  pl»Ur  for,  sei                  ^^H 

chloriileof,  168 

Lime-VBler,  cnmpouod  nuitnre  of,  740 

Uercurial  oioiment,  306.  Sit                ^^H 

LDni«!«i,803 

Uereur]-.  541,511                                         ^^^H 

Up-oKe.  808 

C13                              ^^^M 

Liver.  86 

UeBonlery.eiS                                               ^^^H 

utD  in  the  rwon  of,  4S0 

UelaUic  poisons,  24 1                               ^^^^1 

Miik.  itr                      ^^H 

u»s',  lU,  1B5                               ^^^H 

UrtTWOtt.  833 

Looliifc704 

goats',  114,184                               ^^^H 

Lobe)!.,  832 

MQk  u>d  flour  boiled,  1S6                      ^^H 

Locked-jaw.  825 

»itli  u^  191                                 ^^^M 

of  infuiU,  e!9 

Uilk  fever,  514                                       ^^H 

l<«w«>J.BS2 

abwfwa,  512                                    ^^^H 

oY«-ao«  d(,  706                      ^^^H 

LoUon*— 

Milliner*.  1«4                                          ^^^H 

.pintofwme,368 

Mill«n.  197                                               ^^H 

cold  lotion  for  brui»s.  826 

Himrriage.  SIS.  6D1                                ^^M 

eieitiug  csuM  of.  692                          ^^« 

K                                 for  oIcer»,  {nUrie  arid,)  S24 

■                             forcoro..SlS 

■                                 for  ctulbt<uDi,  619 

■                          L«^«,.  810 

r                              L.«Ilh«p',  063 

7S0,  791.  792 

Lnn«r  auMio.  490,  S35 

Moral  training,  ila  iDjaumee  on  health,  G8I 

Laagt.  81,  Bl 

Morphia.  SiS,  834 

hleeditig  ot  5S9 

LTtKO-lK-boOU,  6T9 

Mun,  decoction  of.  76e                          .-^^H 

Hotion,  Toluutary.  55                             ^^^^H 

LymphMti™.  75 

iiivolunui7,4e                                  '^^H 

67                                                 ^^H 

Jliccroni  puddins.  188 

musolei  of,  44                                    ^^^1 

wiiip,  llSB 

Hon.  108                                                ^^H 

^^M 

■ulphaw  of,  408,  833 

IwUod  moM,  lie                       ^^^H 

Ir»b  m^  117                                 ^^H 

MmM,  or  Indian  oom,  110 

arrow  root.  181                                 ^^^H 

Malt  hqiKir.  ISl 

Mump..  521                                              ^^m 

HuiiB,  puerperal.  &S9 

Muriatic  acid.  591,  SIS                            ^^^M 

Hanioihent  o»  Sick  ItooM,  163 

Mu>«le>.  43                                                     ^^H 

MAHiQIMBNT  UI   I»F«!fTS.  715 

of  the  head,  43                                   ^^H 

SUirioiMiNT  or  Cbiumuw.  TS4 

of  the  hce.  44                                        ^^^| 

HoDDB.  496,  833 

of  the  neck.  45                                         ^^H 

and  poUah.  736 

of  the  tnink,  45                                 ^^H 

Marrow.  17 

of  the  inrerior  extrrrailiea,  48           ^^H 

Mar^h-nmllov  tea,  182 

Maatication.  103 

within  the  body.  4ti                           ^^H 

Maternal  nontag.  95,  709 

MuMutar  moljon.  49                                   ^^M 

Muilial7bo<ie,Sl 

Mu>k.  SII                                                   ^H 

Maj  npple,  833 

MiMHl<,  no,  948                                      ^^M 

iraed,  833 

Xa-Mtd  emelio.  75 1                                  ^^M 

Meadow  ea&OD,  243,  HS6                                 i           poutOce,  rtcipit  tar.  270,        SM     ^^^H 

^^^^^H^^H^^^H 

1    .^^^            ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1 
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Mutton,  100 
Mutton  broth,  191 

tea,  179 
Naila,  99 
NASOonot,  780 
Nausea  in  pregnancy,  303 

preecnption  for,  748 

nrom  repletion,  chamomile  for,  323, 324 
Neck,  dislocattoD  of,  223 

muscles  of,  46     f 
Nerves,  8 

their  branches,  69 

of  brain,  54 
Nerre,  auditory,  68 
Nervous  influence,  eflfiects  ol^  50 

head-ache,  prescription  for,  779 
Nervousness,  prescriptions  for,  783,  784 
Nettle  rash,  522 
Neuralgia,  63S 

arsenic  for,  273 

plaster  for,  861 

prescriptions  for,  781, 792 
Night  shade  {poison),  242 
Nipples,  sore,  522,  707 

wash  for,  678 

management  of,  694,  707 
Nitrate  of  silver,  490, 835 

applied  to  bums,  929 
Nitre,  523,  8*^4 

sweet  spirits  of,  616 
Nitric  acid,  523,  818 
Nose,  68 

muscles  of,  44 

bleeding  from,  283 
Nursing,  maternal,  709,  95 
Nurses,  choice  of,  169 

wet,  545,  711 
Nursing,  the  period  of,  706 

sore  mouth,  710 

diet  during,  709 

breasts  during,  706 
Nutrition,  70 
Nuts  indigestible,  113 
Oak  barl^  836 
Oatmeal,  118 

porridge,  187 
OoriMKirrs,  800 

camphorated  mercurial,  306 

iodine,  302,  806,  802 

mercurial,  806,  512 

citrine,  887 

tartar  emetic,  226,  802 

veratria,  635 

red  precipitate,  415 

for  piles,  360, 800, 801,  809 

su^  of  lead,  800 

nitrate  of  silver,  801 

for  itch,  801.802 

for  vermin,  801 

for  eruptions,  801 
Oil,  castor,  317,  824 

olive,  740  * 

of  savine,  835 

of  turpentine,  741,  763,  835 
Omentum,  87 


Onion,  122 

Opiate  draught,  757 

pill,  757 
Opium,  242,  524,  836 
Opthalmia,  414 

loUon  for.  263,  678, 799,  800 
Oigans  of  circulation,  71 
Oiieat,  181,  806 
Os  coccygis,  29 

ilium,  30 

ischium,  30 

innominatum,  30 

pubis,  30 

sacrum,  29 
Ossification,  16 
Oxalic  add,  408 
Oxygen,  138 
Oysters,  110 

Painters*  colic,  26d,  341,  740 

Palate  bone,  21 

Palpitation  of  the  heart  in  pregnancy,  968 

Palsy,  625 

ftx>m  painter's  colic,  848 
Panada,  chicken,  190 
Paregoric,  526 

parturition,  92,  698 
Pancreas,  86 
Pastiles,  167 

fumigating,  recipe  for,  809 
Peas,  119 
Periosteum,  17 
Pepper,  black,  887 

confeetioo  oC  780 

cayenne,  pills  of,  780 
Peruvian  bark,  527,  767,  887 

and  ammonia,  787 
PxaruMxaT,  807 
Perry,  131 
Perspiration,  98, 158 
Piles,  262,  528 

prescriptions  for,  688,  742,  748,  748, 
780 

ointment  for,  800,  801,  802 
Pills,  743 

diaphoretic,  757 

cathartic,  743 

expectorant,  770 

emmenagogoe,  773 

narcotic  7& 

anti-spasmodic,  786 

tonic,  791 

Plummers's,  512,  758 

astringent,  797 

blue,  511 

aloe^262 

compound  rhubarb,  564 

compound  gamboge,  423 
Pink  root,  837 

and  senna,  789 
Pipsisseway,   {v*inier  green),  755,  764, 887 
Placenta,  {after  birth),  98,  709 
Plasterers,  196 
Pleurisy,  531 

root,  755,  837 


Plunmet'apiU,  812,  758 
PoiMOi^  •ItaJiiie,  340 

mineiB]  mcjd*.  £39 
TcnUUe,  M9 

Pdieberr;.  838 

FoiMiiiag.  iiulicationB  ot,3bCI,  G03 

ramediM  for,  240.  244,  363,  3GD,  304 
Pnljpuinrthe  womb,  S13 
Populir  surgFTT,  £01 
Pork,  106 

Porriilgc,  oalintal.  IBT 
Poatorc,  ■edentaiv,  IBS 
PalMb,534,  S38 
PoUMiiim,  iodije  of,  838 
]>ot*t»w,  119 

•Urcli,  19 
PouLnon,  804 

cMTot,  ta3.GSl 

miwUnl,  sTO,  804 

benbuie. (fur  ulccreBitcl  Mrea,)  450 

ehuetnl,  SSn,  804 

beer.bSO 

jCMt,  530.  804 
Pricklf  uh.  838 
PrinWri,  leS 

Profeaiiaiui,  effeeU  of  OD  heilth,  193 
PbbboiUict.  93 

MRiu  of.  679 

blood -IcttiiiB  ilanng,  683 

dimitioa  o(  481 

diet  during »  SBSt 

drea     -       G83 

eiercif^  doringi  S83 

BUM  of  Ihe  bowelB  dnriog,  684 

naptJAl  iDtercourM       "      S84 

rnijginaiinn  of  tha  motb«r  doringi  684 
PsuHucT,  DisiMc  or,  G86 
Tomiting,  686 

remedy  for,  4841 
cnunp  of  slomadi,  68T 
CDiuitipatJon,  Gal 
diurhiEa,  flSB 

jauodice,  68a 
relentinn  of  uriae,  688 
iavnluDtarj  paMinc  of  ur 
palpitatioD  of  tbe  bout,  089 
difficulty  of  br     ' '       — 
fainting,  BBS 
OoDTuleioni,  69i> 
cough,  6S9 
■pittjng  blond,  6B9 
head-arrhe,  6SS 
(ootli-aclle,  689 
■aliralion.  S90 
heart-burn,  687 
iufaing  of  genilala.  688 
hruMa  ForBtged  and  painftd  6 
motLoQ  of  child,  691 
tidlingortlieinimh,  691 
cramps.  «r" 


Pregnucr.  anffiog  «r  feat  ■*,  Mf 

Proud  flab  from  biun*,  S99 

from  nloenk  S48 
Pnune  add,  24!,  585 
PnaiB».74S  


RKCirM,  81 

pngTuuie;,  mods  oCM 
RedgunCiaS  " 

Red  pTee(|HtaU  oi 
Benuttent  (evBr.  55S 
Rennet  whey,  183 
EnideDCC.  aeloctldn  oE,  14S 

cbuig«ot,  160 
Bespiratioo,  organi  ot,  60 

aitiGcial,  2^1 

object  ot,  834 
Rcitoralive  power,  75 
RMUKitaUon  from  drowning,  3SH 

from  hanging,  iZ3 
Rhatany,  839 
Rfaeumatiam,  403,  557 

of  the  heart,  560 

of  (he  loim,  563 

preecriptioni  far,  403,  741,  ' 


pmcnptian  fur,  S4U 
iaufaarh,  564 
piU  of,  74S 
compoond  pill  of.  564,  743 


I  *]>«•,  743 
11,745 


Rliubarb  ai 


and  magneAia,  Ti9,  ttl 

and  soda.  743 
Rib»,31 

fractwa  of,  316 
Rjoe.  lU 
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Rice,  ground,  178 

mucilage  of^  177 

pudding,  188 

soup,  189 

with  fowl,  191 
Rickete.  564 
Rinff-worm,  567,  780 
Ro<£elle  salt,  568,  889 
Roses,  infusion  of,  569 
Rose-water,  807 
Rue,  889 
Ruptures,-  228,  224,  463 

strangulated,  lotion  for,  670 
Rye,  ergot  o(  118,  343,  827 

Saddlers,  195 

Safi&on,  meadow,  for  goat  and  rheomatim, 

337 
Sago,  120,  174 

posset,  185 

and  milk,  191 
Salep,  121, 175 
SaliTa,  155 
Salivation — 

in  pregnancy,  690 

prescription  for,  696»  798 
Salmon,  111 
Sal  ammoniac,  570,  820 
Salt  for  spitting  blood,  601 

as  an  emetic,  751,  814 
Salta  and  senna,  infusion  of,  738 

glauber,  423 
SarsaparilU,  571,  756,  839 
Sassafras,  840 
Scalds.  237 
Scald  head,  567 

Scalding,  removing  garments  in  mm  of,  328 
Scalj  tetter,  680 
Scammony,  571,  840 
Scapula,  82 

Scarlet  fever,  preventive  of,  361,  671, 761 
School  rooms,  199 
Sciatica,  578,  783 
Scrofula,  578 

prescriptions  for,  756,  757,  764,  788 
Scronilous  swelling,  354 
Scurvy,  588 

remedy  for,  (see  "  cUrie  odtf,)  386 

graw,  840 

spots.  780 
Sea-bathing,  389 

sickness,  preventive  of,  484 
Seidlits  powder,  748 
Sensations,  seat  of^  56 
Senses,  60 

SensiSllity,  different  degieea  of,  58 
Senna,  687,  738,  789,  840 
Sesamoid  boties,  39 
Shintfles,  588 
Shoulder,  82 

dislocation  o(  220 
Sight,  59,  61 

partial  \om  ot  268,  861 
Sick-room,  management  o(  16S 

fiimitnre  for  163 


Sick  room,  noise  in,  168 
ventilation  of,  168 
temperature  of,  165 
cleanliness  of,  166 

cookery,  172 

fiimitfation  of^  167 
Sick  heacfiu^he,  751 
Silk  weed,  840 

Silver,  nitrate  of;  229,  341,  836 
Siie  boilers,  197 
Skeleton,  18,  89 
Skin,  uses  of,  58,  65,  67,  97 

abrasion  o^  253 
Skull,  19 

Skunk  cabbage  root,  840 
Sleep,  163 
SmaU.pox,  589, 693 
Smiths,  196 
Smothering,  885 
Snake  root,  bUck,  840 

infusion  ot  756,  766 

Seneca,  840 

Virginia,  641 
Snuff-making,  196 
Soda,  596,841 
Soda-water,  181 
Soot,  tincture  ot  785 
Solution  arsenical,  278,  823 
Sore-mouth,  nursing,  710 

throat,  garffle  for,  823,  798,  799 
syphilitic,  631 
Sound,  its  propagation,  68 
Soup,  189 

rice,  189 

vermicelli,  189 

maccarooi,  189 

turtle,  180 
Soar  krout,  686 
Sowans,  187,  586 
Spanish  flies,  244,  598,  761,  841 
Spasmodic  pains,  784 
Spearmint  tea,  780 
Speech,  67,  68 
Spices,  135 
Spine,  36,  89 
Spinal  cord,  53 

complaints,  199 

marrow,  58 

comproasion  o(66 
Spinach,  122 
Spirit  of  salt,  339,  340 

of  wine  lotion,  268 
Spitting  blood,  599 

remedy  for,  484,  569 

in  pregnancy,  689 
Spleen,  86 
Sprains.  596 

Spurred  rye,  118,  243,  8S7 
SquUU  602,  843 
Starch,  poUto.  119 
SUys,  149,  333.  600 
Steel,  tincture  o(  dote,  477 
Sternum,  81 
STucuLAim,  777 
Stoerek's  piUa,  783 


^H                     858                                                                       ^^^^1 

^^H                              Stool.  eTaau>tl«u  bj,  ICS 

Twte6«                             ^^H 

^^H                        SUKUMh.  Bi 

Tea,  m,  134                          ^^M 

^^H                                 onunp  of.  687 

beeC  178                         ^^H 

^^H                                      pwiu  t»,  1U 

chicken.  174                    ^^H 

acid,  prcacriptioo  for,  749,  T4T 

179                          ^^H 

<faiUlll)'o[.463 

nrntoD.  179                     ^^H 

jirMcriptinn  fur.  TsS 

isi               ^H 

talm.?BO                         ^^H 

oi^r  of.  SOS 

lem,.D  pee!,  ISl               ^^M 

cnuap  in,  preKription  for.  S»6 

mar^-malluw,  189           ^^^H 

pomp,  mode  ofuHnjr  it,  601 

Su-seed.  163,  770          ^^H 

^^H                              StamBchic  pilU.  Ut 

Teeth.  33.  I4fl                         ^^H 

^^^H                                          spericnt,   746 

their  tuee,  10                     ^^^ 

^^H                                     wrdw), 

Teething,  !38,  303.  «23,  731 

Tendon  of  Achillei^Sa 

^^M                             Stom  in  the  blxlder.  60S,  483 

T«Mide,  swelled.  426 

^^H                                  Stnagurj.  t5» 

Tetwiua,  636 

^^^B                             Slnv  bonnet  makera.  194 

TfllUu',  630                               ^^m 

^^^H                                 St.  Anlhuij'*  fire,  409 
^^^H                             Striciure  of  urellira,  610 

in  infanu,  633,  633          ^^M 

IUKh.36                                ^H 

St  Vitus'  dance,  SG9 

bone,  ila  bMtores.  913   -^^H 

Stye.  614 

TliorutSl                                 ^^M 

Sub  carbonale  of  ammonia.  614 

Suckling,  dirt  during.  T09 

Thorn  >pple.  843                     ^^H 

Buffocatioii,  T»,  U31.aS6 

■niroat.  «..re.  sj'pi.ililic,  «31. 1|^H 

Sulphalc  of  magnesia.  40B,  83S 

gargle  tor.  G13                     ^^M 

SuJnhale  of  toda.  433.  S*  1 

eore,  commuD,  pugk    M^H 

of  poladi.  748,833 

(nuM).  59ti.  798.  mT^H 

of  aiocT5l.76i.e44 

retard.  322,  jji           ^H 

of  copper.  753. 826 
Sulphur,  616.  84! 

polrid.  T9A,  In*               ^H 

intbrnmafry,  793        ^H 

and  «n>ia.  743 

and  oriiam  ot  Urtar,  74S 

affiiction.  of,  356.  $54,^^1 

and  ipetacnanha,  754 

Thni.h,37l                                 ^H 

Smnach  berrio.,  843 

Thumb.,  3B                                    "^" 

Sulphuric  ae>.l.  61B 

Tic  daJLureui,  633,  371 

Suppen,  1S4 

preKripliou  for.  781.  789 
Tin.  (pn«on.l  Wl 

Suture*.  19 

Sweelbreiid».l91 

Tinctureof  steel,  doee  of.  47T 

Sweet  flag,  843 

T-Qsl  water.  181 

Sweet  R»r>ta  of  nitre,  616,  765,  819 

Tcbacw.  (p9«.i.).S43.  977 

Swelled  lulide,  4:15 

injection  of.  343 

msDufacturen.  196             ^^ 

Synovia.  18 

Srpbilin,  el6 

T«ea.3e                                     ^^M 

Syphilitic  «.re  throat.  631 

garble  for.  513.  799 

ToHica.  786                              ^^H 

Syrup  of  squillB,  765 

Tooth-Ache.  484.  6SS                  ^^H 
bli<U-nng  (or,  SM             ^^H 

1                         TalloT  Chandlers,  197 

Tooll"p^£'"7l9, 809          ^^1 

^^^H                        Timviiids.  »43 

^^^B                        Tauner>.  191 

Tongue.  95                               ^^M 

^^^K                                   843 

^^^B                     Ttpi^  ISl.  ITS 

Touch,  65                                    .^H 

^^^^n^                           pudding,  IS» 

Tons  IM  mok  174                      ^H 

^^^^^^^H                 'iHi>linMil.800 

Trachea.  SO                                 j^^H 

^^^^^^^^ 

Trmle*.  effi-cts  of  on  ha^lh.  I^^^H 

^^^^^^^^K      TknnM  of  poUdi  and  nunnk,  TSd 

Trance,  (or  calalepey,)  S18     ^^^H 

^^^^^^^^V".    TmUt  emetic.  IJ23,  631 

Tripe,  IBl                                      ^^M 

Trout,  1  la                                ,^^H 

^^^H                                 ointmnii. 

'nink,  36                                ^^H 

^^H                                      mbuure.  488 

moMJea  at  45                   ^^^H 

^^^^^^^^^^V* 
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Trasses,  224 
Tulip  tree,  843 
Turnip.  122,  189 
Turpentine.  636 

oil  of,  741.  835 

and  cantor  oil,  741 
Turtle  soup,  180 
Typhus  fever,  636 
Turner's  cerate,  802 

Ulcers,  169.647 

varicose.  660 

washes  for,  512,  624,  678 
Ulcerated  chilblains,  826 
Umbilical  cord,  93 
Ungular  bone,  21 
Urethra,  stricture  ot,  610 
Urine,  167 

incontinence  of,  651 

involuntary  passing  of,in  preg^nancy,689 
prescription  for,  688 

retention  of;  658 

prescription  for,  477 
Uterus,  91 
Uvula,  relazatioD  ol^  remedy  for,  321,  798 

Vaccination,  249,  666 
Valerian,  848 

and  ammonia,  779 

and  ether,  784 

and  castor,  784 
Vapor  bath,  161 
Veal,  109 

tea.  179 
Vegetables,  boiled,  189 
Veins,  74 

varicose,  658 

of  the  leg,  enlargement  of  in  pregnan- 
cy, 690 
Venereal  disease,  616 
Venison,  107 
Ventilation,  188,  646.  647 

of  8ick-room.  163 
Veratria.  ointment  of,  685 
Verdigris,  (potion,)  241 
Vermicelli  pudding,  168 

soup,  189 
Vermilion.  (poUon,)  241 
Vertebras,  26 
Vinegar  for  fumigation,  168 

raspberry,  806 
Violets.  843 
Vision,  61 
Vitriol,  blue,  (jmBon,)  241 

applied  to  bums,  229 

green,  (poiton,)  241 

white,  241,  844 
Voluntary  motion,  source  o(  56 
Vomiting  of  blood,  660 

in  infimts,  781 

prescription  for,  777 

m  pregnancy,  remedy  for,  484,  686 

Waraer*8  gout  oordial,  742 


Warts,  661 
Wash,  black,  660 

for  opthalmia,  nipples  and  uloen,  678 
Washing.  150 
Watchers,  171 
Water,  distilled.  180 

cold,  for  fevers.  676 

affusion  of;  for  spraint,  598 
Water-brash,  447 

of  toast.  181 

of  apple,  181 

of  lemon  peel,  181 

Souchy,  192 
Watch  makers,  195 
Watching,  152 
Weaning  of  infants,  723 
Weak  stomach,  789,  790 
Wet-nurse,  545,  711 
Weather,  changes  of^  141 
Whey,  114 

rennet,  188 

vinegar  and  tamarinds,  188 

white  wine.  184 

mustard.  184 
Whites.  312.  662 

prescription  for.  796,  796 

mjection  for.  263,  678 

remedy  for,  (catechu,)  321 
Whitings,  111,192 
Whitewashers,  196 
White-gum,  728 
WhiUow,  665 
Wild  cucumber.  843 
Willow  bark,  788,  843 
Wiud-pipe,  67 
Wine,  129 
Wine  whey,  780 

adulteration  of,  {note,)  130 

barley.  192 

mulled,  198 
Wintergreen.  756, 764, 887 
Wolf 's  bane.  267 
Womb,  polypus  of.  312 

cancer  of.  3 1 1 

amputation  of  neck  of,  818 

fallmg  of,  in  pregnancy,  691 
Worms,  6b8 
Worms  in  children.  738 

prescription  for,  739 

medicines  for,  774,  775,  776 

injections  for,  776 
Worm-seed,  843 
Worm-wood,  844 
Wood-soot  tincture,  786 
Wounds,  208 
Wounded,  aliment  lor,  204 

Tam,  116 

Teast,  mixture  ot,  779 
Yellow  fever,  672 
Tellow-root,  844 

Zinc,  (poimm,)  241,  677,  844 
carbonate  oi;  309 


RXCOMMENDATORT   LETTKR8. 

Tki  two  following  Utteri  are  from  gentlemen  of  high  atid  well  merited  scientijie  and  literturf 
reputation,  and  are  at  the  head  of  two  of  the  beet  inMtittUionM  of  learning  in  the  State. 

"Messrs.  Gates,  Stkdman  A  Co^  M .  N.  Y^  Jult,  1849. 

**  Gentlemen — I  have  attentiyely  examined  your  edition  of  *  Imray's  Domestic  Medicine/ 
and  I  can  safely  twy,  that  I  consider  it  a  ^eat  improvement  upon  the  original  work,  which  has 
boen  very  favorably  received  in  Great  Britain,  where  it  is  generally  considered  decidedly  supe- 
lior  to  any  other  work  of  the  kind  in  the  English  language.  In  its  present  state,  in  uct,  Uie 
work  is  much  more  comprehensive  than  it!5  title  indicates,  containing  valuable  directioiis  for  the 
preMervafion  of  health,  which  are  ecjually  important  to  the  healthy  and  the  invalid. 

**  The  amount  of  useful  popular  mfurmati(»n  which  it  contains  is  quite  surprising,  as  every 
subject  is  discussed  with  brevity,  and  all  irrelevant  matters  are  omitted.  To  heads  of  ifuniUes, 
and  all  persons  who  have  charge  of  the  young,  the  work  will  be  of  more  value  than  its  weight 

in  fold. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

*  An  in^lance  of  the  lamentable  results  which  so  frequently  arise  from  popular  ignorance, 
happened  in  my  immediate  vicinity  a  few  davs  ago,  when  a  boy  lost  his  life  from  improper  treat- 
ment in  a  cate  of  apparent  drowning.  Had  tlio»e  an>und  liim  posttessed  the  information  con- 
tained under  that  head  in  the  *  Cyclopedia,'  tlie  boy  might  now  Iiave  been  alive  and  well 
Accidents  of  this  kind  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence ;  and  hence  the  propriety  of  every  per- 
soQs  knowing  how  to  act  in  such  emergencies,  when  a  regular  surgeon  cannot  be  obtained  in 
time.  Another  great  advantage  to  be  derived  from  8uch  a  book  is,  that  it  puts  people  «>n  their 
ffuard  against  quackery ;  as  a  very  little  knowledge  of  tlie  structure  of  the  human  system  and 
the  nature  of  diseases,  would  enaule  the  community  to  see  the  utter  absurdity  of  tlie  promises 
held  forth  by  the  venders  of  quack  medicines,  and  the  great  injury  to  the  delicate  organizatioQ 
which  must  result  from  swallowing  large  di>ses  of  powerful  drugs  at  hap-liazard,  even  if  direct 
loss  of  life  should  not  ensue,  although  it  is  no  secret  that  thiu  is  frequently  the  case." 


Gates,  Stkdman  A  Co.,  "  New-York,  Sept.,  1849. 

**  Gentlemen — I  have,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  friend,  examined,  with  no  little  care,  *  Imray's 
Popular  Cycloptetlia  of  Domestic  Medicine,*  as  improved,  corrected  and  enlarged,  in  your  recent 
edition  of  the  work,  and  am  really  happy  to  ^ive  my  humble  testimonial  to  its  surpassing  value 
as  a  book  for  the  family.  Whoever  has  had,  as  I  liave.  the  cliargc  of  many  young  people,  and 
felt^  as  often  I  have,  the  need  of  some  simple,  yet  scientific  directions  in  cases  of  sudden  ill- 
ness, under  circmnstanct*s  forbidding  the  hope  of  procuring  early  pn»fe»!<iunal  treatment,  will 
hail  this  edition  of  Immy,  as  a  friend  of  no  ordinary  stamp.  It  comes  in  plain,  but  well  con- 
sidered style,  ginng  those  rules,  hints,  ati<l  warnings,  touching  the  prenrrvation  of  health,  whidi 
no  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  having,  in  any  capacity,  the  charge  of  others,  ought,  if  pos- 
sible, ever  to  fiEiil  to  have  at  liand ;  and,  in  the  event  of  actual  sickness,  offers  remedial  agents 
the  most  appn)vcd,  and  such  explanations  and  directions,  in  relation  to  their  pn){)erties,  useSi 
and  various  forms  of  preparation,  as  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  highest  service. 

**  In  short,  '\i>  value  may  be  best  estimated  by  one  statement.  [K>rfectly  true  in  regard  to  this 
book,  and  thait  is,  that  it  is,  where  a  physician  cannot  be  had.  the  best  possible  substitute ;  and 
where  he  can  be  procured,  the  best  possible  aid  in  following  out  his  directions.      Yours,  tfec" 

We  regueet  particular  attention  to  the  following  letter,  from  a  long  experienced  and  intelliffemt 

head  of  a  family  in  Western  JV'nr-  York. 

"  B ,  N.  Y.,  Sept.,  1849. 

"  Gentlemen  : — A  few  months  since,  we  admitted  to  our  famili/,  as  a  welcome  guest,  your 
impn)ved  and  enlarged  edition  of  Dr.  Imray's  Cyclopie<lia  of  Domestic  Medicine :  and  as  we  say 
of  a  valued  friend,  who  plea^^es  while  he  instructs  U!%this  one  *bear»  acquaintance* 

"  However  it  may  Iiave  bi*en  in  the  moral  worhl,  in  the  natural.  igiKiriuice  hecures  no  exemp- 
tion from  the  consequences  c»f  wrong-doing  in  relation  t<»  ourselves.  H«)wever  it  may  be  in  the 
moral  world,  with  nature,  there  is  no  forgiveness ;  her  laws  are  inexorable ;  and  every  trans- 
gression is  sure  to  receive  its  juH  recompen<<e  of  reward  How  important,  tlien,  to  our  youtli, 
and  to  parents  as  the  instructors  of  youth,  that  they  learn  betimes  how  fearfullj/.  as  well  as  how 
wonderfully  they  are  made,  that  they  may  intelligently  pursue  tlie  path  of  lieidth,  and  comfort, 
and  life. 

*•  For  years  I  have  availeil  myself  of  every  advantage  to  be  derived  fnmi  works  of  this  kind, 
for  the  benefit  of  a  young  and  growing  family ;  but  I  have  never,  before,  fouml  any  thing  fitly  to 
be  compared  with  this  most  excellent  work.  My  children  read  it  with  interest  and  advantage. 
I  lottk  upon  the  work  not  only  as  a  great  a<lvi8er  in  case  of  actual  sickness  either  in  the  presence 
or  abnence  of  a  physician,  but  also  as  a  pre-monitor  against  tlie  maladies  and  many  other  of  the 
ills  of  life.  In  short,  to  the  young  man  and  wnman^  and  to  the  parent  and  teacher,  the  bot^ 
should  be  regarded  as  absolutelt  indispemsablb.  Very  respectfully,  youia." 


RECOMMENDATIONS    OF    VK.    1MK\T  S    CYCLOP.EDIA    OF    DOMESTIC    MEOICISTB. 


••TliU  i?  a  most  iiitrn*-tinLr  work,  conlainiiij; '      •*Thi»  iiif<»rniatitiTi  it  impart*  i- invaluaUeL"— 
a  vtt^t  aiiioiuit  t»f  UM'l'iil  iiii'ilioal  inf«»rinatioii,    Vi.  (razttf*",  Kant  Jifuni nijOni,  Vt. 
wiaptetl  t«i  ll»f  waiili  of  ihe  geiK-ral  roadiir." —       **  It  ctnnpri-e^  a  va-.t  fund  of  knowUilge  in 
Jiick9o/tiaH,  Pontitw,  Mirh.  rolaiiiwi  to  dU.-a-t's.  thoir  causes  tlwrir  preveot- 

••  A  iaifc*t  «xci'll«Mit  wtifk  of  its  kind." — J/<«- ,  ives,  and  tlieir  reiuetlie>.  A  cf»py  of  it  should 
ieu'jrr,  AshitlU^  A'.  i\  }^  in  the  jmi— c-.-i-m  of  uv<;r}-  fan  ill  v.     lib?  un- 

'•  DiMM^e  ill  ull  it-*  f«)nn'»  and  modification^^.  ■  qiM'stionahly  llu*  Jxj-^t  b<i«ik  of  it-*  cla-s  in  exiat- 
in  truat«;d  of  practically  ami  |)or<picu<«visly,  in  a  j  cnco." — J^mixniUf'  Journal,  LituixrilU,  Ay. 
way  which  all  win  r«*aihly  iindiT?* land,  and  with  |  "  Kvery  faniily.  by  prvx-uriii;^  ihi-<  Uiok,  and 
diriH-tions  which  all  utn  applv.  Its  •  prcventivo  strictly  follnwiiiL^  its  ruli:-,  may  i-a%-e  the  cost, 
treatment'  is  excellent," — /•7a«/  of  our  L'nio/i,  j  many  times  over,  in  le.-«  than  a  tvelvemtmth. 
IthfU'd,  y.  Y,  \  ^'«  dt)  mil  mean  to  kiv  thai  it  will  d«»  airay 

•*  It  dosorw-i  a  place  in  everj*  household. '  with  the  necessity  »if  callinyj  in  a  rfi^ular  phy- 
where  the  jireM-rvjiiimi  of  lu'alth  is  accounted  !  *>ician  in  all  ca-es  i»f  severe  iniIi:>{iiR-ititiii;  vet, 
of  any  iinpiirtaiii'i'.' — U^t'linrj  (/'a)  Gitzttt*-.       in  ni:niy  ailmenis  of  a  sli<{ht  or  duuliifil  cfiar- 

••Thi"  i-*,  in  imr  ••|miii>iii.  an  eKceeilin;ily  vain-  acter,  ImrayV  Cyclopiedia  will  ;^ve  the  ntCPri- 
able  work, and  mi:;li;.  with  prutii,  he  intriHluct.'d  .  -^try  information  how  t«i  treat  the  patient.  We 
into  every  family  in  ih.*  Lmd.  There  is  ])lainly  ^  wiiiild  advi-<e  all  t4»  procure  a  c»»py  without  de- 
needed  a  mi»re  ifcn«Mal  know U-i life  of  the  nature  !  lay." — Litf^raru  Gazette^  Lanra*t*r^  Pa, 
Olid  symptomn  «if  tiie  various  di<ea-es  to  which  I  "Thi<  i.**  a  work  of  great  utility,  and  shnold 
man  is  subject,  auilof  ih«' meihcMUof  treatiui'ntilx'hMii;  to  every  fiunily  library.  It  treats  of 
m«)>t  u-'iuillv  adoptrl.  Dr.  Imniv\Cvcloi);edial  matters  of  vital  intere.-t  t«i  everv  individual — 
isi  a  fjopular  trenn^e  on  th.'-e  t»ipii'«*,  and  s»'i-nis  j  that  ot  preM-rvmu:  and  re-it^iiin;^  health;  and  it 
Xm  us  to  supply,  very  lujipilv,  the  do<ired  in-  «>»nlain*i  a  ^reat  number  of  rei-ipe-  of  prcpara- 
forination." — MnhV^-fuiri/  [  \'t.)  (ialttjctt.  tions  ftir  ordinary  di-^eases,  with  direclinfiji  for 

**  It  i>  a  cheap  work,  and  we  U-lieve  it  to  be  iheir  n^e.  \*  a  valuable  acquisition  we  warm- 
one  of  nnich  utility — a  work,  in  '>hori,  which  ly  reconnnend  it,  and  lAihevt?  thsit  the  nitjoey 
would  l>e  beneticiai  !•>  all." — R'ljhttr,  Sjfnrta.  expeniled  for  it  cannot  Iw  m-ir-  !.■«••  •noruically 
///.  applied," — fJniCf^o  [X.  V)  A'tftrti'^'r. 


*•  We  can  corifi-Ieriily  n'Ciuinni'iid  it  to  the 
notice  of  th'i-e  wlu)  de«»ire  to  «»bfain  a  general 
knowled<;e  of  the  practice  of  meilicini',  and  tlie 
rennvjies  be-t  a<lapteiJ  to  the  cure  c»f  di^ea-^e. 

**  Dr.  Imrav.  tlie  author  of  this  work,  is  an 
ennnent  phy-ician  in  KiiL^iand.  which  is  a  j;;uar- 
antee  that  no  qiiackery  will  be  frmnd  on  its 
I»at(es." — F*urfax  K  V>\.)  Sfirn. 

*•  We  take  pliM^ure  in  ■<ayini»'  to  our  reader- 
nnd  the  publidiers  ih  it  we  likif  it,  and  are  ut- 
terly unable  to  lani-y  any  thin:^  more  couiplete 
in  it-^  adaptati'i!!  to  tin'  want<of  niother.N  an<l 
nurse-t  in  the  car*'  of  thi*  -irk  or  wi-II." —  Wiml- 
hain  Co.  D'l/i'MTaf,  Ilr-tttlffHtrnUfih,  Vt. 

''Thi-i  is  iin<'  of  ihi*  luo-l  v.i'uable  medical 
work-*,  d'-iii^ned  for  i^iMHTal  n^v.  ever  publi<he(L, 
and  ^houhl  U*  in  the  |>0"-i«*'-ion  <if  every  fami- 
ly."— lirwfklifn  (  L.  I.)  A'tirrti^T. 


"  It  c«ime»»  to  u**  rec«»mnii:ii.lel  by  I  hi'  hiirfj- 
e-t  medic^d  authorities  in  Hni^iand  and  this 
country,  and  contain-  a  va-t  aisiount  of  u^ful 
and  scientific  information,  wh'«ch  shouM  h^  in 
the  hands  of  every  family.  It  d'HS  not  xuper- 
i'ed<'  the  niHv-*sity  <if  a  n":;u!nr  phy''i«?f:in.  but  is 
intendeii  to  c.Hivey  nde-  for  the  pn-vrntiim.  the 
alleviation,  and  cure  of  di-ea>e.  which  may  be 
cfHi-ulled,  when  the  service-  of  ibe  -kiifid  phv- 
•iiciati  cannot  In*  had.  We  Udieve  no  faniilv 
wouhl  be  witliout  tlie  imfi-irtant  infitrtnation 
this  wi.»rk  contain-,  f»ir  ten  time-  the  co»t  of  the 
work.  We  a«lvi«*e  pverv  familv  to  pro^'ure  a 
opy."— ^'vr.'/iii.//  Cn.   \Vh..t.  Jiuiur^y.  Y. 

"The  more  we  exandne  ihi-  b.«ik.  the  more 
highly  wo  prize  it.  It  i^  uii>l-nibteilv  the  l>est 
wt»rk  tif  the  kind  ever  jiubli-heiL  N'o  man  c* 
Woman   who   reail    ainf  uii'Kr-iand  I'^ir  them- 


think  that  with  i^reater  propriety  this  might  be  ■  the  pritioipK»s  an*!  pra«!tice  i>f  mi'dicine.  aiiapt- 
cntitlt'd  •  Jlealth  without  a  Doetor."  a»i  not  only  ie«l  to  the  u^e  of  the  p.-ople — families  and  indi- 
the  art  of  j)re.>crviiii;  health  i-  taui^ht  in  it,  but'  vidual".  And  the  obifct  appear*  t.»  In-  reached 
tile  preru'iuitory  !-i-.^n-anil  di-tin;jiii>hin;j^  «ymjv  by  it.  It  i**  written  in  familiar  and  itiie!li;.'ible 
tonis  of  disea>«e,  ari"!  \\\%\  methoiis  of  cure  rectnn- 1  lam^uai^e.  dive^itt'd  'tf  all  ]»bra-e«»  ami  techiiical- 
nuMiihni  bv  the  mo-t  4'minent  phvsiciaiH.  are   ities  tlujt  are  underst(M)il  onlv  bv  the  learned 


the  plain  farmer  or  nuchatiic,  as  readily  a"*  by   brouj^lit  houle  to  the  in<^tant  compn-hen-inn  of 
his  colle;;e-leamt  n'-li^hlxir.     A  v»?ry  full  in<lex   every  reailer." — \VaunpS»7»*inef^Pahrt!iTiiJ^.Y. 


net  forth  in  hini^UiU^e  that  can  biMUider<«t<KKl  by   and    pn»fes'*ional,    and    it-*   c-intrn!<«   are  tha* 

ij^lit  ho 

ry  reaile: 
is  appiiifleil,  so.  whati-ver  accident  may  hap-  "  It  i**  really  n  valuable  and  scti-ntiiSc  bixik, 
p<.'n.  one  has  4)nlv  to  liMik  in  the  index  to  fimi  well  calculated  f<ir  c^eneral  circulation,  and 
our  wh.it  to  lio  to  relieve  tho  patient  while  ««houUl  l>e  jxisse-sed  by  every  per-on  with  a 
w.iit:ii  -  fir  the  doctor." — Xew-York  Rfcordtr.     faniilv." — Ilcraid.  C'A''»Vr,  ///. 


RiconMEsnATioxa  or  oit.  innw  h  i 

"Tbii  work  ui,m<iti<iiniiw  impirt*,  inlciulnl  I 
ir  the  tnwwe*.'     Snamd  niA'ux.—Vi<ia'liueH 

"It  u  in  tn-rrv  itrt  vt-ll  O'laplci)  In  (htf 
porpoM!  fur  wliien  il  m  inti-iirlnl.  A  cii|iy  of  it  ' 
(hould  Ui  foiiDil  in  I'vvry  laiiiily.' — /'alfrviH 

"TJw  wufk  iif  Ur.  Ivmj  we  linve  iMjfiire  ' 
qxdieu  uC  Evvty  fiuuilv  inuflit  I<>  luvv  »  , 
eunv-."    Si^inJ  wrtiiv. — I'-ikIhtI-iI  {K.  I.)  Go- 


—^  n>iticv«  <-f  llii«  wurk.  uhI  uf  ...-  ^- n.  : 

■ml  louniiil  huiIht.  Wu  hxi'e  la>k<Hl  iivirr 
imuiv  iM'jx  iif  it.  mill  fivl  wiii-livd  it  inu-t  hi-  a 
«h1iu)iIi!  wiirk  in  vvcry  Suiiiir,  iitnl  will  1v  in- 
tnvMini;  Mij  a>«-ful  l»  tlie  kuktuI  rwIi 


pnkctii-HUv  writLun  fiir  ihu  pijHiLir  luiinl, 
klnuK  i-viTy  iiuUiuly  innrliii-li  llic  liiltiuiii  rniiiK.' 
in  milijiVl." — AHffHtlailfrtK)  ^.'aHililHtivimlitl. 
"  Df  tiie  prartHii)  vulu«  iiT  (lii*  wiirk  wi>an> 

cntin-lv  Mmwrnl  am»y  In  nihijil  tlu-  hHiih'v 
of  nuiliiiiii!  tu  tlic  iMini|irtifai'ii-ii>ii  ui>l  wiuil' 
<jf  ilii-  piipiiluT  miiHl.  will  tliiw  tiiiliviMt  it  i>f 
tbe  mvKlvTy  wlufh  it  lun  Wi-n  the  ni-'imii  iif 
■11  'quib'kii,'  ■ikl  iiuilc  tiR>  iiuiriv  '  nitulBn.' 
lutliniwimiumiit.  Sh^khI  »>tii-v. — I'-HrnrJ 
(XI/.)  lirutocrHt  >»>/  ^nrMKH. 

"A  lunik  Hucb a* tluHbua liini;)>Fm irmttHl. 
It  is  writliii  in  n  iilaiii  «lyli>,  whI  ailai<t^  i(-t-tf 
to  the  uiiiltT^uiHliiitt  iif  cTury  iiiti'lliui-iit 
miiuL  Wu  lux-  luit  MifHcii-nilv  Iiiuih'iI  iit  tbi^ 
be»UnK-Hrt  l<>  >ip<-nk  h-Hniitilfv'  i>l  Ilic  nin^-< 
Mid  tn-ulin(i)t  ik  i\\<vaiii!.  Iiiit  vri-  nn-  ■uili>li(.il 
from  a  niri'ful  t-xuriiinutim  iif  [Ir.  IiiimyV 
work,  that  in  n-jivliivj  all  pru&s-imml  guiti'in- 
tTT,  Ik  hiiH  line  iiiucfa  tii  iiukv  [iliuii  ihul 
wliii;]i  niut  iH-fiiru  vuiU-il  in  liiy^tiTy.  Wbil» 
qiiai'ki-rv  luiil  qiiui-k  nuilii-invH  on;  llii-  'inliT 
IH  tin-  luy,  niHl  llhimwiHl'  iif  livi->  iirv  yt-arly 
RBiriliiixl  by  1Ihi>v  iitiHiraiit  jirvliinliT-s  il  tp- 
qnintii  Hiiiii-  iHiTvr  in  an  iiinrMununi;  jmili-M- 
Miiratl  man  t<>  )iuliU>h  u  Turk,  vhii-h  wiU  i>n- 
aide  till'  nniiiiiuiiiiy  to  imitii-i  il-a'lf  Irmii  i)h> 
rhorln'un  wbi  niin*  hii-  tlimiiiiiil*  Ihmi  iliu 
Ji»tri—«"<  'il  liii  fi'llin«--nii-a  Wn  nir<linl1v 
t«Miiriuiu>iiil  it  111  iiliv-admi-  ami  tn  hiinK  li 
CuiiilicH  Sir  vuliuilih-  iiiliiriiiiiii'iii,  iiM-rul  at  nil 
tiiiui^  iinil  fiulii-ulurly  nlH'ii  ]i(t<|MT  iiii-ilii-al 


TCU>r.Eni\    OF    DllMEfi 

*  One  (>r  the  fint  w»rk-  of  the  kind  rver 
piih1ii>hi<<l  in  thin  cnuiitrv.''  Tliinl  milica^- 
(JtHturr  Kiiin-irlitl,  linrlti-iltr,  X.  Y. 

■*  Wc  luitinil  a  fuir  vct-k*  unro.  Ihr  pulili- 
ration  or  tliit  work.     It  i-  a  mix.)  va1ua)<lr  one 

fiir  >-v<TV  [KT^Hi  in  till-  IuihI A  Ulut 

kmivliil:^  of  tlu-ie  >iiili}<ii44  aiiKinfc  iinlinai^ 
daiweii  M  braiit  felt  lo  In-  aliMilutfIr  neeinmxi. 
lluil  vvery  )H-iMni  A»<a\A  In-  wi-U  m-iriii-iLil  in 
nwlt<T<  iHTiniiiiii);  iiuineiUiiIi-lv  in  lirnlth  or 

lo  lifi-.  hi  in  ouro|HniiiiL,  a,  fitn}  fael 

Till-  work  il  pmiiwlllly  wi-rtliy  uf  an  extt^- 
MTP  diTolaiiiin  aniiwK  all  rln-^i-*."  Si-cnnt 
iifiiiiv.— (;M;<a'.7/|X  }-.)  M-ff-i"- 

"  TIiiK  n-iirk.  wliii-h  in  vrilii-n'oi  a  stylu  ail- 
niiniMv  wiiiiil  6ir  ei-ntrnl  n-f.  |in>nii>ii.->  to  he 
H  vcrf'iM'ful  lii»k.  f-iHi-iiilly  lo  lluw  who 
livi-  lieTiiiu)  IhK  iiniiKiliulP  ri-nrb  i<f  u  pbvoi- 
fisiu."     SinihhI  iHitirc. — Ilnltimfrf  Aunriian, 

••  Wi-  lliink  it  n  imut  ntliinhli-  irurk—  i  BOiiit 
WW  M.i.'—r,.-il  Whl^.  Klkt:n.  MJ. 

-  \\v  haih  U|iii(i  it  u<  iKH-  of  lhi>  lii>-t  puhU- 
ratioiw — "priviiw  a  vu-i  uiiunint  ij'  u-i-ful  iiilur 
liwlinn."— /WniiV  ( J/icA.)  liiil/i  Aih. 

'  Il  i-i  in  iHir  fi|iiiiiiai  on  rxivlltiil  viirk.  and 
■mi'  lliut  i-VM-y  Ciiiiilv  woiilil  iln  wi-ll  to  nlitaiK 
llii-  nio-t  niliiulil''  I'litTiiiatMai  with  n-fcniira 
b>  ilii't.  anil  IIh-  tni-:iliii  uf  |>n-j>i>Tvu«[  whI  tin» 
liirii^  iHiallU  i>  nitiitnuniiMtfil  in  u  pin-iiif 


»-i.  lii-jhly  n-i»it 


iihI  jnu-iirt-  of 


«  lUft  at  liamL  oi 


«*«.|-««.    >M-. 


can  1h>  oUiii I  fnini  no  hiIht  ■>•> 

uurkiiiKrI.sl:.'!-.-'— f-Arifrr(/'al/;v.i/./;.-»». 

■■  It  ■imliiiiis  a  iin-Bt  aiuouiil  uf  iiilmMi-  iii- 
-  lbriniUii<n  in  n'tuii-m  to  iJii-nn-K.  llutr  tnat- 
ment.  ]iivili-|i-i«iii:;  uiii'fl's  At-,  nnl  niil  U' 
fniiiil  lii:;lily  iiM-fuliwn  rvri-n-iici:  Uiik  hy  [liu 
jjliyAiriun,  nii>l  n»  a  iiii^liivil  r<iiii]iarii»ti,  by 
eviTV  rainily." — Otrrga  (,\'.  1")  tlnzrllr. 

"  ft  il  liunn-vtMllv  iHiL'  iif  ihi>  pMiiiilir  vorki 
«f  tilt  ,}Ayr—Fr^Tifk'*H,gh  (  r«  )  A'nr 


hi-.,  t«  till-  M.  n;-..  mill  iiM.|  that  all  nT 
U"  oliiMih)  Mt'k  lo  kniiw  Miim'iliim;  nliotit  our 
xyt-li-iin'  and  iIh-  Inwuf  luvlili.  Wr  niliw  all 
liir  IVii-niN  to  iiroriin-  a  ii'iiv  of  tliu  alivv* 
w,»-li,-— '■Ai-;ji./nr*/,.«i»V*«W«^,  Is. 
'  llii*  (Rijiular  work  hiio  Ihi-ii  iiotin-il  by  m 

ill  iin-at  w-mli  a-i  n  win'k  ili-iinint  for  i;tiH-nd 
IIH-,  m  ibi'  liuliaKFllH-til  of  tin-  i^'L"  ijtviiiij 
W«MV.—rfHlr,rm,{MJ.\  Timr-. 

-  Vi<f  liiu)  it  to  Iv  jii'l  what  ill  title  imparl*. 
It  n]ijKiir-  tit  iH  (uikI  liuvim;  Uri'ii  aukiHiw- 
],iif'\  to  hit  on  i-x  di«-ior,  hy  <Niiiipi-ii-iil  «n- 
ila<riiy,  wi>  itiuy  Ik-  Mip|Bi<H-il  lu  know  niair- 
ihiiiif'of  MH-li  niatli'Thl  (o  be  iiimit  in  llie 
iii-«i>  (if  iiiiilii'iil  IIh-otv  ami  jirarliii-  nhirli 
an-  H-t  f.irtli,  ami  to  In-  m>  6r  «livt-cln)  uf 
ti-i-linii'.il  ti-nii".  ilut  |H-Miin-  of  nnUnuTv  in- 
ti<ltiit<'iK-p  nin  n-mlily  iiiHlcri-laiKl  (•vcrythiiu; 
n<'ii>-.<ari'  (it  tin'  in-nliiHiit  of  Kniinary  m-irii 
of  >ll:;lit  iiii]i~iiOFiiiiim." — .V.  J,  JiHriml.  A/iid- 


-  Il  .1 
iH-iiiili-  want  kifivlfil;:!-  unit  iiii>l  ]i 
Xorthfrm  n.A,t-..A<dn<rn.X.  i'. 

-  Knini  a  )('anM  al  the  aifili-nl^  wr 
cnntldfntthal  it  u  well  winlli  nit  it  nil)  c 
— .S«rf*^rt(  H'».)  Trl-vm,.).. 

^  .. — ■.!._  r 1  -,  pimular  nnd  ¥CTT  in 


The 


i  FMniliea  u 
ihed  for  the 

Mrand  infor- 
«.  or  mere 
truth- 
ifaoola.  and 
( by  Oold- 
»  present 
ik  of  wu 
of  sHia- 
iDfl&med 
■efonaed 
wars  in  which 
Itnglaiid  lius  Ihi'ii  ciigNfreil  ftliould  nol  ba  omitted,  but  thej  tliituld  out  fotru  the 
fill-iibaorliin;,'  iopi<-s  of  the  piig«s  of  English  HuUyij.  A  tuition's  iniii  gnutneas 
dues  nAt  cnnsiHt  in  ihe  viotoriM  gMn«d  by  ita  AnniM  :  tim  eilitbit  only  its  phjsi- 
enl,  mil  its  mpnijil  sirenctli.  A  complete  Ilisloi^  nf  England  mtut.  tWrefcre.  pr«- 
annl  a  >i.-w  of  llie  p«)(ile  nl  liirgv,  in  their  religion,  government,  tan*,  lilcrature. 
arts,  Bciencfs.  commerte.  Industn*,  munufHrflure^  and  munnere  snd  tudtoms.  On 
such  prinfiples  i»  this  HiBlory  written,  lie  piiges  unfold  not  only  the  nnlure  and 
pttigrejtg  of  pbliiieal  events :  not  only  relate  ilie  warn  in  which  the  mtinnrchs  of 
Great  BritHin  linve  'been  engnged.  internally  and  externally  ;  hnt  the  nalui?  and 
progreB«  nf  nil  that  ^pperttins  lo  the  religious,  mur.il,  and  social  condllion  uf  the 
people :  eommi-nring  ut  the  earliest  period,  and  concluding  with  the  eleventh 
year  of  the  niim  of  her  majesty,  QrEiN  VicTont*.  Inteiaperaed  throughout 
the  work  will  lie  found  lessons  conveying  moral  and  rel^ous  inetmetion  ;  the 
tiriler  eonceiving  tlitit  the  one  aim  of  the  historian  should  be  so  lo  mould  the  miada 
of  tile  yoitng  llml  tliey  may  become  loyal  and  good  suhjecta,  and  lieacefid  and 
useful  members  of  the  tommunily," 

GATES,  STEDMAN  &  CO..  Pnai.«B«M. 

lis  iViuaav-ttrftt,  JlVw  Ton 


